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I EATS availed myself of the interval since the last 
edition, to subject this book to a minute and careful 
revision, removing such inaccuracies as I have been able 
myself to discover, as well as those which have been 
brought under my notice by reviewers or correspondents, 
I must especially acknowledge the great assistance I 
liave derived in this task from my German translator. 
Dr. H, Jolowicz — ^now, unhappily, no more — one of the 
most conscientious and accurate scholars with whom I 
tovei.eTW been in communication*’ In the controver- 
sial part of the first chapter, which has given rise to a 
gocd deal of angry discussion, four or five lines which 
stood in the former editions have been omitted, and 
three or four short passages have been inserted, eluci- 
iiting or supporting positions wMch had been misun- 
^wtood or contested. . . 
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The questions with which an historian of Momk hi 
jjhieSy concerned are the changes that have taken 
place in the momi standard and in the moral type. 
Bj Ae first, I understand the degrees in which, in 
different ages, recognised virtues have been enjoined 
and practised. Bj the second, 1 understand the reia" 
•tivo importance that in different ages has been 
i‘*ttiwhed to different vMu» Thus, for example, a 
Ionian of the age of Pliny, an Englishman of the age 
of Henry VIII,, and an Englishman of our own day, 
j;4rould all agree in regarding humanity as a virtue, and, 
'its opporite as a vice ; hut their judgments of the acts 
which are compatible with a humane disposition would 
be widely different. A humane man of the first period 
might derive a keen enjoyment from those giadiatorial 
games, whiA an Englishman, even in the days of the 
■fudors, would regmrd as atrociously barbarous ; and 
fclus last would, in his turn, acquiesce in many sports 
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which would now be empliaticallj coiiclemneiL Aiici 
in addition to this change of stanckrci, tliare i*? a mm* 
tinual change in the order of preeedeiico wluVh 2\ 
giren to virtues* Patriotisms ehastitj, eifarity, anil 
humility ai-e examples of virtues, each of which hta iii 
some ages been brought forward as of the inoii 
supreme and transcendent importancse, and the von" 
basis of a virtuous character, and in other ages b^eri 
'thrown into the background, and reckoned ainoiig tiie 
’ minor graces of a noble life. The heroic virtiiw, tli# 
amiable virtues, and what are called more eFpociallj 
the religious virtues, form distinct groups, to which, in 
diflfeient periods, different d^rees of promiaence iiave 
been assigned; and the nature, eausefi, and foil se- 
quences of these changes in the moral type are aaiog 
the most important branches of Isistory. 

In estimating, however, the moral c*oiiditi0ii of in 
age, it is not sufficient to examine the ideal of iiiorah 
is neces^ry- sdio how 1 m 

has been realised among the people. The e§rriipti#ii 
of a nation is often releetad in the iiidiilgenl attcl 
selfish ethics of its tochers; but it sometimw pro* 
duces a reacstion, and impels the moralist to an laeelie- 
ism which is the extreme opposite of the preraliiiig 
spirit of society. The means mffiieh moral t^clifew 
poss^ of acting upon their fellows, vary great Jy in 
their nature and efficacy, and the age of the Mgifeil 
moral teaching is often not that of the higher, gmmnl 



Iwel of practice* Sometimes we find a kind of aris- 
toeraey of virtue^ exhibiting the most refined excels 
lence in their teaching and in their actions, but 
exercising scarcely any appreciable influence upon the 
mom of the commimity. Sometimes we find moralists 
of a much less heroic order, whose influence has per- 
meated every section of society. In addition, therefore, 
to the type and standard of morals inculcated by the 
teachers, an historian must Investigate the realised 
morals of the people. 

The three questions I have now briefly indicated 
are those which I ha\’e especially regarded in examin- 
ing the moral history of Europe between Augustus 
and (Sbarlemagne. As a preliminary to this enquiry, I 
have discussed at some length the rival theories con- 
cerning the nature and obligations of morals, and have 
alBo endeavoured to show what virtues are especially 
appropriate to etch successive stage of civilisation, in 
ord(?r that we may afterwards ascertain to what extent 
the natmiil evolution has been affected by special , 
agencies. I have then followed the moral history of 
the Pagan Empire, reviewing the Stoical, the Eclectic, 
and the Egyptian philosophies, that in turn flourished, 
fliowing in what respects they were the products or 'ex- 
pressions of the general condition of society, tracing 
their imflueiice in many departments of legislation and 
Iteraturc, and investigating the causes of the deep- 
«tted comiptioii which baffled all the efforts of 
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emperoi’s and philosophers# The triumph of thr 
Christian religion in Europe next ckroawla our at ten- 
lion. In treating this subject., I have endeavoiired, for 
the most part, to exclude all considaratioinH nf a purelv 
theological or controversial character, al! tlkcmmom 
oonceming the origin of the faith in Falestine, anti 
concerning the first type of its doelrma, tad to rtgird 
the Church simply as a moral agent, exercising iti la** 
fluence in Europe* Confining myself within tliwe 
limits, I have examined the manner in which the cir- ■ 
ctxmstanc^ of the Pagan Empire impeded or issislad 
its growth, the nature of the opposition it had to 
. encounter, the transformations it underwent under the 
“ infinence of prosperity, of the- ascetic entlnisiasii, a'cc! 
of the barbarian invasions, and the many ways in 
which it determined the moral condition of mmeif. 
The growing sense of the sanctity of hiiman life, ilie 
. > history pf charity, the formation of the legends of Urn 

domestic virtixes, the moral inMiienise of 
the ethics of the intellect, the virtues and vices of tlie 
decaying Christian Empire and of the barlmrkii king- 
doms that replaced it, the gradual -apotheosis of seciibr 
rank, and the first stages of that military €*lirLti;iiiity 
which attained its climax at the Crusades, have !>»» 
all discuss^ with more or less detail ; and I have 
concluded my work by reviewing the duioge# tliH ' 
have taken place in the position of womeiu uiiil in 





tated to repeat facts to which I had there briefly 
referred. I have thought that such a course was 
preferable to presentiug the subject shorn of some 
material incident, or to falling into what has always 
the appearance of an unpleasing egotism, by appealing 
unnecessarily to my own writings. Although the 
history of the period I have traced has never, so far as 
1 aia* aware, been written from exactly the point of 
view which I have adopted, I have, of course, been for 
the most part moving over familiar ground, which 
has been often and ably inv^tigated ; and any origin- 
ality that may be found in this work must lie, not so 
much in the facts which have been exhumed, as in the 
manner in which they have been grouped, and in the 
significance that has been ascrib«i to them. I have 
endeavoured to acknowledge the more important works 
from which I have derived assistance ; and if I have 
not always done so, I trust the reader will ascribe it to 
the great multitude of the special historic relating 
to the subjeots I have treated, to my unwillingness 
to overload my pages with too numerous references, and 
perhaps, in some c^es, to the diflSouity that all who 
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hme beeo mmh occupied with a single cieimrtmf'nf 
of history must sometimes have, in distiiigiii.^ljing 
the ideas which have sprung from their own rellee- 
tions, from those which have been derived from 
books. 

' There is one writer, .however, whom I amst eifieci- 
aEy mentioia, for his nama CNscurs contintialij in the 
following pages, and Ms memory has been more 
qaentiy, and in these latter months more sadly, present 
to my mind than any other. Brilliant and nunieroiis 
as are the works of the late Dean Milinan, it ww those 
only who had the great privilege of his friendship, who 
could fully realise the amazing extent and variety of 
his knowledge ; the calm, luminous, and deiicatifjiidg- 
ment which lie .carried into ■ so many splieres ; the 
iaimitable grace and tact of his conversation, oonis- 
eating with the happiest anecdoteH., aiul the hrig!iti»«l 
and yet the gentlest humour; and, wliiit was |M*r* 
haps, more remarkable than any single faotiitf , ' At 
admirable harmony md sjmmeky of hii mini «id 
character, so free from all the disproportion, awl ec- 
centricity, and exaggeration that sometimes mak# 
even genius assume the form of a splendid 
They can never forget those yet higher attribute#, 
which rendered him so unspaakablj reverend to all 
who knew him well — his fervent love of truth, liis wide 
tolerance, his large, geneious, and masculine |«dg? 





iiiwits of mea aad tMags ; Ms almcwt iastiaefcive per- 
otptioa of tlie good that is lateat ia eaeh opiMisiag 
partjj liis disdain for the noi^ triumphs and the 
fteeting popularity of mere seotarian strife, the fond 
anii touching affection with wMch he dwelt upon the 
images of the past, combining, cTen in extreme old 
age, with the keen^t and most hopeful insight Into 
the progressive movements of his time, and with a rare 
power of winning the confidence and reading the 
tfioughts of the youngest about him. That such a 
writer should have devoted himself to' the department 
of history, which more than any other has been dis- 
torted by ignorance, puerility, and dishonesty, I con- 
ceive* to be one of the happiest facts in English 
literature, and (though sometimes diverging from his 
views) in many parts of the following work I have 
largely availed myself of Ms researches* 

I cannot conceal from myself that this book is 
likely to encounter much, and probably angry, con- 
tradiction from different quarters and on different 
grounds. It is strongly opposed to a school of moml 
philosophy wMch is at pr^nt extremely influential 
in England ; and, in addition to the many faults that 
may found in ito ex^ution, its vejy plan must 
make it displeasing to many. Its subject necessarily 
iaclud« questions on wliich it is exe»dmgly dfficult 
for m English writer to touch, and the portion of 
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history with which it is concerned has been obfciiw! 
by no common measure of misrepresentation and 
passion. I have endeavoured to cany into it a judi- 
cial impartiaHty,and I trust that the attempt, however 
impeifeot, may not be wholly useless to my readers. 


Lohbok Mmvh: I 860 * 
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CHAPTER I. 

H .'THE KATUBA'L HISTOEf OF MOBAM. 

A BEIEF EKC^UiHf iiito tlie nature an.d Toiindations of momis 
ippairfi an nlnioiis, and, indeed, almost m mdispansable 
to any nxariimation of the moml progress of 
Kun’^fie, IJiiforti'iiiately, liowerer, siieh an enquiry is beset 
witli wrioiis clifficiilties, arising in part from tba extrema 
Mitiltifillrity of detail which systems of moral philosophy 
a lid in part from a fundamental antagonism of 
dividing them Into two opposing groups. The 
emiimvemy^ spiinglag from the rival claims of in tub 
tiijii siiifl utility Im w^srded as the supreme r^iiiator of 
iiioriil dintiiictloiis, may l'« dimly tmced in the division 
Fill to smd Aiistotle; it appeared more clearly in 
the di virion hi4w ten the Stoics and "the Epicureans; but it 
hm only iifC|iifr^ its full distinctnm of definition, and the 
importaiii'O of the questions depending on it has only been 
fully !i|»|*n*ciatcd, in motlem tim^, under the infiuenm of 
pnrli writi m as Cisdwoitb, Clarke, and Butler upon idie one 
liiie, and l!ti!»be», Helv^tius, and Bentham on the other. 
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Independently of tlie broad intellectual diiEcultiee wbiek 
mmt be encoimtered in treating ibis question, there is a 
difficulty of a personal kind, which it may be adTisable 
at once to meet. Thei’e is a disposition in some moralists 
to resent, as an imputation against their own characterB, 
any charge of immoral consequences that may be brought 
against the principles they advocate. Now it is a pecu- 
liarity of this controversy that every moralist is compelled, 
by the very nature of the case, to bring such charges against 
the opinions of his opponents. The business of a moral 
philosophy is to account for and to justify our moral senti 
Dients, or in other words, to show how we come to have our 
notions of duty, and to supply us with a reason for acting 
upon them. If it does this adequately, it is impregnable, 
and therefore a moralist who repudiates one system is called 
upon to show that, according to its piinciples, the notion 
of duty, or the motives for performing it, could nefer have 
been generated. Tlie Utilitarian accuses his opponent of 
basing the entire system of morals on a faculty that has no 
existence, of adopting a principle that would make moral 
duty vaiy with the latitude and the epoch, of resolving all 
ethics into an idle sentiment The intuitive moralist, for 
reasons I shall hereafter explain, believes that the tJlilitaiite 
theory is profoundly immoral. But to suppose lhat either 
of these charges extends to the character of tlie moralist is 
altogether to misconceive the position which moral thcorii^ 
actually hold in life. Our moral sentiments do not flow 
from, but long precede our ethical systems ; and it is usually 
only after our characters have been fully formed that we 
begin to reason about them. It is both possible and very 
common for the reasoning to be very defective, wAthoxit 
any corresponding imperfection in the disposition of tibe man. 

The two rival theories of morals are knowm by many 
names, and are subdivided into many groups. One of iliem 
is generally described as the stoical, the intuitive, the inde- 
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pendent or the sentimental ; the other as the epicEr«n| Hie 
inductive, the utilitariaB, or the seWsh. . The moraliste of' 
the former school, to state their opinions in the broadwt 
form, believe that we have a natural power of parceiTing 
that some qualities, such as benevolence, chastity, oi 
veracity, are better than otheis, and that we ought to culti- 
vate them, and to repress their opposites. In other words, 
they contend, that by the constitution of our nature, the 
notion of right carries with it a feeling of obligation ; that 
to say a course of conduct is our duty, is in itself, and apart, 
from all consequences, an intelligible and sufiicient roiison 
for practising it; and that we derive -fte first pimciplcs of 
our duties from intuition. The moralist of the opposite 
school denies that we have any such natural pei'ceptioin 
He maintains that we have by nature absolutely no know- 
ledge of merit and demerit, of the comparative excellence of 
our feelings and actions, and that we derive these notions 
solely from an observation of tlie course of life which is 
conducive to human happiness. That w’-hich mak«i actions 
good is, that they increase the happiness or diminish the 
pains of mankind. That which constitutes their demerit in 
their opposite tendency. To procure Hhe grmtmi happi- 
ness for the greatest number,’ is therefore the highest aim of 
the mot'alist, the supreme type and expression of virtue. 

It is manifest, howevcj-, that tliis last school, it* it pro- 
ceeded no further than I have stated, would have failed to 
accomplish the task w^hich every moralist must undertake. 
It is easy to undei*stand that experience may show that 
certain actions are conducive to the happin® of mankind, 
and tha^- th^e actions may in consequence be regarded as 
supremely excellent. The question still remains, why 
are bound to peifojm them. If men, who believe that 
virtuous actions are those which experience shows to be 
useful to society, believe also that they are under a natural 
obligation to seek the happiness of othei*s, rather than their 
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own, wheE the two interests confiict, tliej Imve certaMy ao 
daim to tlie title of inductive moraJisti. Tkoy recogime a 
moral faculty, or natural sectse of moral obligation or duty 
m truly as Butler or as Cudwortb. And, Intieeil, a position 
very similar to tbis has been adopted by several intuitive 
momlists. Thus Hutcb^n, .wbo is the very founder in 
modem times of the doctrine of mond sense/ ant! who 
has defended the disinterested character of virtue more 
powerfully than perhaps any other moralist, imdvml all 
virtue into henevoience, or the pursuit of the happiness of 
others; but he maintained that the eixcelience aiul obligU' 
tion of benevolence are revealed to us by a ^ mom! Eense.' 
Hume, in like manner, pronounced utility to be the criterion 
and essential element of all virtue, and is so far undoubtedly 
a Utilitarian ; but he asserted also that our pursuit of virtue 
is unselfish, and that it springs from a natural feeling of 
approbation or disapprobation distinct from reason, %nd pro- 
duced by a peculiar sense, or taste, which rises u]) within ui 
at the contemplation of virtue or of viceJ A similar 
doctrine has more recently been a<Ivoeated by Bfarkinloali. 


^ The opiiiioas of Hume on 
moral questions are grossly mis- 
represented by many writers, who 
persist in describing them as snh- 
stsntially identical mth those of 
Benthara. How far Hnme was 
from denying the existence of a 
moral sense, the following passages 
will show : — * The final sentence, it 
is probable, which pronounces 
characters and actions amiable or 
odious, praiseworthy or blame- 
able . . , depends on some internal 
senm or feeling which nature has 
made universal in the whole 
spemea,* — Comeming 

MoraU^ § L ‘ The hypothesis we 
embrace . . de&iw virtue to he 

whatever mental action or quality 
IfivfS to the spectatcar the pleasing 


sonlimont of apprul iif 

1. * The crime or 


11 ill 

Appoiid. J. 
rality is no particular tml m rela- 
iion which can be ill® objeet of ilie 
umlerstanding, hut ©ittirclj 
from the sentimenf of cliwppr'dmi- 
tioii, which, by the ifrnciure of 
hunjiin nature, ire uimruiciiilly ffid 
os the apprehenKiim of barlajoty or 
treachery,*^—- Ibid. * Eewori * in- 
structs us in the several IwuIpiipIos 
of actioiB, anil hujuanity !ii4ili« « 
distinctktti in favour of t Iw® wlticli 
are useful and btiisefidiiL* ■ 'Ilsid. 
* As virtue is an ©ml, ami is 
able on its own aceouiit witlyiu? 
fee or rewiRl, merely for 1 1 » ifci« 
mediate it It 

is reqiiisifo I hat lliw f't 

some seiilimtiit wliicli it ioachii^, 
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It i» supposed by many tbat it k a complete dworiptioa of 
tlie UtilitaimB system of momk, that itjadgmail aolaoas 
mi dispositions by their consequences, prononnemg them 
moral in proportion to thdbr tendency to promote, immoral 
in proportion to their tendency to diminkb, the bappiaws 
of man. Bnt snch a summary is clearly inad^nate, for It 
deals only with one of the two questions which eveiy moralist 
must answer. A theory of morals must explain not only ; 
what constitutes a duty, but also how we obtain tlie notictti 
of there being such a thing as duty. It must tell us not 
merely what is the coume of conduct we ouglii to pursue, 
but also what is the meaning of this word ^ ought/ and from 
what source we derive the idea it oxprwseg. 

Those who have undeiiiaken to prove that all our mo- 
rality is a product of experience, have not shrunk from this 
task, and have boldly entered upon the one path that was 
open to ILem. The notion of there being any such feeling as 
an onginal sense of obligation distinct fmm the anticipation 
of pleasure or pain, they treat as a mere illusion of the iina- 
ginatioii. All that is meant by saying we ought to do an 
action k, that if we do not do it, we shall suffer. A desire 
to obtain happiness and to avoid pain is the only possible 
motive to action. The reason, and the only I’eason, why we 
should perform virtuous actions, or hi other words, seek the 
good of others, is that on tlie whole such & comm wEI biing 
us the gimtest amount of happiness. 

We have here ihen a general statement of the doetrlne ^ 
which bases morals upon experience. If we ask what eonsti- j 
fcutes vii’tuous, and what vicious actions, we told that the 
faml are &c»© wMeh increase the happing or diiniiidah tlie 


®t?m6 intemal tasta or faeling, or 
whatever jm plaase to call It, 
wMeh dktiagaisisas luoml good 
and aril, a»d which emfmcM th© 
oaaaiid rejeofa the other,* — Ibid. 
Tha two writers to whoiu Hume 


was most iadebted were Hutcliasoii 

and Butler. In some int^rectirs: 
letfcar/j to tha former 
?ol. L). he 

the points on which !ie dish-ivd 
fmm them.. ' . 
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fmm of manMnd; a^id the second axe those whloL have 
the opposite effect. If -vre ask what is the motiTO to virtue, 
we are told that it is an enlightened self-inteimi Tha words 
happing, atilitj,, and inter^t include, however, manj dif- 
ferent kinds of eryojment, and have given lise to maaj 
different modiheations of the theory. 

.Perhaps, the, lowest and most repulsive form of thi^ 


theory is that which was propounded by Mandeville, in hh 
* Inquiry into the Origin of Moial Virtue/ ® Accoitliiig to 


this writer, virtue sprang in the first iiustaace from the 
cunning of rulers. These, in order to govern men, found It 
necessary^ to persuade them that it was a noble thing to 
restiain, instead of indulging their passions, and to devote 
themselv^ entirely to the good of the community. Tlie 
manner in which they attained this end was by acting u|x>ii 
the feeling of vanity. They persuaded men that human 
nature was sometliing nobler than the nature of animals, and 
that devotion to the community reudereil a maii jue-emi- 
neatly great. By statues, and titles, and honours; by con* 
tinimlly extolling such men as Bcgulus or Deciua; hy 
representing those who were addicted to useless enjoyiiicnte 
as a low and despicable class, they at last so infianied the 
vanity of men as to kindle an intense emulation, and ionpire 



play, men wnu ^ #«««#! ' 

order to acquire the pleasure of the esteem of othm, found 

that this^toint Led them from paniful 
quences that^ould have naturally ensued from 
Lce, and this discovery became a 

Each member of the community moreover found that he him- 
self derived benefit from tbe self-sacrifice of otbew, and &lm 
that ^hen he was seeking his own intent, without ^rdte 
others, no persons stood so much m his way as those who 
were similarly employed, and he had thus a double reason 
for diffusing abroad the notion of the excdlence of self-mcnfice. 
The result of all this was that men apeed to stigmatise 
under the term ‘ vice’ whatever was injurious, and to eulc^se 
as ‘ virtue ’ whatever was beneficial to society. 

The apinions of Mandeville attracted, when they were 
published, an attention greatly beyond their intimp mmt, 
but they aro now sinking rapidly into deserved ohlivmn. The 
author, in a poem called the ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ and m cmn- 
ments attached to it, himself advocated a thesis altogether 
inconsistent with that I have described, maintmning that 
‘private vic^ were public benefits,’ and endeavouring, u> a 
Ion" series of very feeble and sometimes very grotesque ar- 
guments, to prove that vice was in the highest degi-ee benefi- 
cial to mankind. A far gi-eater winter had however aWy 
framed a scheme of morals which, if somewhat less repulsive, 
was in no d^'ee less selfish than that of Mandeville; and 
the opinions of Hobbes concerning the essence and origin of 
virtue, have, with no very great variations, been adopted by 
what may be termed the narrower school of Utilitarians. 

According to these writers we are governed exclusively 
by 9 ur own intermt.' Pleasure, they assure us. is the only 

' »<I conceive that when a man else but consider whether it te 

delibemtes whether he shall do a better for himself to do it or not to 

nr nnt da It. he dam uotlimg da ii.*— Hobb^ On Imerttf m4 
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good,^ and moral good and moral evil mmn aotbiog more 
ttan our voluntary coufomity to a law that will bring it to 
us.^ To love good simply as good, is impossible.^ \^Txen we 
speak of the goodness of God, we mean only His goodness to 


Necessity. ‘Good and evil aro 
names that signify our appetites 
and aversions.’ — Ibid. Lemathant 
part i. ch. XV. ‘ Obligation is the 
necessity of doing or omitting any 
action in order to be happy.’ — Gay's 
dissertation prefixed to King’s OH- 
gin of p. 36. ‘ The only reason 
or motive by which individuals can 
possibly bo induced to the practice 
of virtue, must be the feeling im- 
mediate or the prospect of future 
private happiness.' — Brown On the 
Characteristics, p. 159. * tout 
temps, on tout lieu, tant en mati^re 
de morale qu'en madAre d’esprit, 
c’est i’int6r5t personnel qui dicte le 
jugement des particuliers, et I’in- 
t^rfit g4n4ral qui dicto celui des 
nations. . . .Touthommeneprend 
dans ses jugomonts consoil que de 
son intth^t’ — Holv^tius DeVEspriit 
discours ii. ‘Nature has plaeetl 
mankind under the governance of 
two sovereign mastem, pain and 
pleasure. It is for tliem alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as 
well as to determine what we shall 
do. . . . The principle of utility 
recognises this subjection, and as- 
sumes it for the foundation of that 
system, the object of which is to 
roar the fabric of felicity by the 
hands of reason and of law. Systems 
which attempt to question it, deal 
m sounds instead of sense, i n caprice 
instead of reason, in darkness in- 
stead of light,' — Bentham's IH'nei- 
pUs of Morals and LegMatim, ch. i. 

‘ By the principle of utility is meant 
that principle which approves or 
disapproves of every action what- 
soeveTs according to the tend^cy 


which it appeal® to have to augment 
or diminish the happineia of tlw 
party whoM interest is In questba,’ 

■ — Ibid. * Je regardeFamour hcM tk 
de nous-m^me® comane I© principe 
de tout sacridee mom!.' — ^D'Alem- 
bert quoted by B. Stewart, Aetlm 
and Moral Powers, vol. i. p. 220. 

* * Pleasure is in itself a good ; 
nay, even setting aside immunity 
from pain, the only good; pain is 
in itself an evil, and, indeed, with- 
out exception, the only evil, or else 
the words good and evil have no 
moaning/— Bentham’s I¥inmplm 
of Morals and LegialatU^, ch. x. 

® * Good and evil are nofcliing ■ 
but pleasure and pain, or that which 
occasions or procures pleaatire or 
pam to us. Moral good and evil 
then is only the conformity or dis- 
agreement of our voluntaiy action}^ 
to some law whereby good or evil 
is drawn on m by the will and 
power of the law maker, which 
good and evil, fleasure or pin, at- 
tending our bfesemnee or hww;li 
of the law by the decree of tli© law 
maker, is that we call reward or mb- 
ishment' — Locke's Mssagt b<»l; ii 
ch. xxviii. * Tak& away flmMmm 
and pains, not only Imppimm, bit 
justice, and duty, and obli^tloa, 
and virtue, all of which have beas 
so elaborately held up to view as 
independent of them, are » many 
empty tounds/ — Bentham's Avtiw 
of AeHm, ch. i. § 15 . ^ 

»*II lui est aussi 
cFaimer 1© bfen pour 1» jp# 

d'aime? la nad par le mml * -™. 
H6lv4tii» Ik fmpH, ii 
«h*T, 
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11$. ^ BMT&mm is nothmg mom tbaa mm mwm^oUf that oat ' ■ 
wiio hM power to do iis botii good aad feanot do as 

good*® The pleasures of piety arise from .the beMrf tlial we are 
aboat to receive pieasare, and the paias of piety froia the 
fcbat we are aboat to safier pain from tta , Oar 

affections, a^xx>rdiiig to soma of tb^e writer^ ^ forms oi 
self-lova Tbas charily wrings partly from oar d^ire to obtaia 
the ^teem of others, partly from the ex^station that :ft 0 
favours we have bestowed will be reciprocated, and partly, too, 
from the gratihcation of the sense of power, by the piwf that 
we can satisfy not only oar own desires bat also the denres of 
others*^ Pity is an emotion arising from a vivid i^!i»tion of 
sorrow that may befall ourselves, sagg^t^ by the sight of tire 
sorrows of others. We pity especially those who have not 


* * Even the goodness -whicli we 
apprehend? in God Almighty, is his 
go^ness to ns/ — Hobbes On Hu- 
man Nature^ ch. vii. § 3. So Water- 
land, * To love God is in effect the 
same thing as to love happiness, 
eternal happiness ; and the love of 
happiness is still the love of our- 
selves/ — !rMrd Sermon on Sdf4om» 

2 * Eeverence is the conception 
we have concerning another, that 
he hath the power to do unto us 
both good and hurt, but not the will 
to do us hurt/ — ^Hobbes On Suman 
Nature, ch, viii. § 7. 

* ' The pleasures of piety are 
the pleasures that accompany the 
belief of a man^s being in the acqui- 
sition, or in possession of the good- 
will or favourof the Supreme Being ; 
and as a fruit of it, of his being in 
the way of enjoying pleasures to be 
rwtivTO by Gws special appoiat- 
meit either in this life or in a life 
to come/ — ^Bentham’s Principlm of 
Morale and Legislation, ch. v. * The 
pains of piety are the pains that 
tocOTpany the belirf ot a man’s 


being obnoxious to the displeasure 
of the Supreme Being, and in con 
sequence to certain pains to be In 
fiictod by His especial appointment, 
either in this life or in a life to 
<»me. ^ These may be ahm »l!ed 
the pains of religion/ — Ibid. 

+ * There can be no greater aagti 
ment to a man of his own power, 
than to f nd himself able not only 
to accomplish his own . desires, but 
also to assist other men in theirs ; 
and this is that conception wheroin 
consisteth charity/ — Hobbes On 
Hum Nat ch. ix. § 1 7. ‘No man 
giveth but with intention of good 
to himself, 'because gill Is volust&iy *, 
and of all voluntary acts, the olfe«t 
to eveiyman^ is his .own 
Hobbes* LemaiMm, pari I,. A, m* 
‘Dream hot' men will move 
their little finger to serve you, 
nnl«s their advantage In sc d' 
be obvious to them. Men T-erJj 
did so, and never will while Immas 
mtMto Is made of its present mate- 
rials/ — Bentham’s Dmntoha?/, vd, 
li p. IS3. . 
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deserved calamity, becatise we consider ourselves to belong to 
that category ; and the spectacle of suffering against wbicb no 
foretbougbt could provide, reminds us most foi'cibly of wbat 
may happen to ourselves.^ Eriendship is the sense of the 
need of the pei'son befriended.^ 

From such a conception of human nature it is easy to 
divine what system of morals must flow. No character, 
feeling, or action is naturally better than others, an<i as long 
as men are in a savage condition, morality has no existence. 
Fortunately, however, we are all dependent for many of oor 
pleasures upon others. Oo-operation and organisation are 
essential to our happiness, and these are impossible without 

* ‘ Pity is imagination or fiction gination. Tiie theory of Adam 
of future calamity to ourselves, pro- Smith, ^ though closely connected 
ceeding from the sense of another with, ditfers totally in consequences 
man’s calamity. But when it light- from that of Hobbes on this point, 
eth on such as we think have not He says, ‘ When I condole with you 
deserved the same, the compassion for the loss of your son, in order 
is greater, because there then ap- enter into your grief, I do not con- 
peareth more probability that the sider what I, a person of such a 
same may happen to ns ; for the character and profession, should 
evil that happeneth to an innocent suffer if I had a son, and if tliat son 
man may happen to every man.’ — should die — I consider what I 
Hobbes On Him. Nat. ch. ix, § 10. should suffer if I was really you. 

‘ La piti4 est souvent un sentiment I not only change eircumi‘taiic» 
de nos propres maux dans les maux with yon, but I change persons axrf 
d’antrui. Cfest une habile pr^voy- chaiwiera My grief, merefere, is 
ance des malheurs oh nous pourons entirely upon your account » . . 
tomber. Nous donnons des secours A man may sympathise with a 
aux autres pour les engager a nous woman In child-biS, though it is 
en donner en de semblables occa- impossible he should conceive Mm- 
sions, et ces services que nous lour self suffering her pains in his own 
tendons sent, A proprement parler, proper person and chfwwtar/ — 
des Mens que nous nous Msons Mar(d part Txi ch. i 

a nous-memes par avaiice/ — La § S. 

Bochefoucsauld, MaaimeSf 264. But- ^ * Cequ© les homines mi !ICikiib4 

ler has remarked that if Hobbes’ amitiA n’esfc qu’un© sociAtA, qm’mi 
account were true, the most fearful mfoagement rfeipre^ue d’iat4i4ts 
would be the most compassionate et qu*un Aehang© do boni o&es, 
nature ; but this is perhaps not Ce ffest enfin qu’nn o« 

quite just, for Hobb^’ notion of Famour-propre se propoie fcoqfoitw 
pity implies the union of two not qaelqiie chose 4 gagnerf — 'La 
absolutely identical, though nearly Bochefoucauld, Mm* SS. See this 
all ied, influences, timidity and Ima- idea developed at large in H©l vltf us. 
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some rastwant belog p!a<»d tipoa obit appetites. Laws are 
anacted to secure tMs restrmat^ and l^iug susteiBccl by 
reirards and pumshmeii'te, they make it tLe mterest of tfeo 
individmal to r^axd tbat of tlie commuBity, According to 
Hobte, the dinpositioii of k_»o aimrcMca!^ and the 
importance "of irntraming it so tran^iiidanl7"ti&t ahsolnto 
government alone is good ; the commands of the sovereign 
are supreme, and must therefore cxmstitute tho law of momis. 
The other moralists of the school, though repudiating tins 
notion, have given a very great and distinguished place to 
l^islation in their schemes of ethics; for all our conduct 
being determined by our inter^ts, virtue being simply the 
conformity of our own inter^ts with those of the conimiinity, 
and a judicious legislation being the chief way of securing 
this conformity, the functions of the moralist and of the 
legislator are almost identical.^ But in addition to the 
leewards ^nd punishments of the penal code, those aiising 
from public opinion — fame or infamy, the fnendship or hos- 
tility of those about us—are enlisted on the side of virtue. 
The educating influence of laws, and the growing perception 
of the identity of interests of the different members of the 
community, create a public opinion favotirable to all the 
qualities which are ‘the means of peaceable, sociable, and 
eouifortable living/ ^ Such are justice, gratitude, modesty, 


* * La science de la momle n’est sions, which in dififemnt tempew, 
autre chose que ia science ra^me customs, and doctrine of men are 
d© la 14^slation/ — Hely&ius De different • . , from whence arise 
11 . 17. dispute, controversies, and at last 

This doetarine is expounded at war. And therefore, so long at 
length in all the moral works of man is m this conditimi of mere 
Hobbes and Ms sdiooL The fol- nature ^wMch is a condition of 
lowing pa«ge is a fair specimen war), ins private appetite is the 
of their meaning: — ‘Moral pMlo- measure of good and evil. And 
sopiij is nothing else but the conseqaentlj ad men agree In thiSi 
science of what is good and evil in that peace isgowi, and thereforealiO 
the conversation and ssKiiety of that the ways or means of peace, 
mankind. Good and evil are names (which, as I have Aowed wtee) 
that si^ify our appetites and aver- arc justice, gratitude, modsity 
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equity, and mercy ; and eneh, too, «re pniity and etastity, 
which, csonsidered in themselves alone, are in no degree more 
excellent than the coars^t and most indiscriminate Inst, hnt 
which can he shown to he <x)Bdnciv6 to the happinw of 
society, and become in consequence virtn^.^ This edncatioii 
of public opinion grows conlanmlly stronger with civUisation, 
and gradually moulds the characters of mm, making them 
more and more disinter^tad, heroic, and unselfish. A dis- 
interested, unselfish, smd heroic man, it is explained, is one 
who is strictly engrossed in the pursuit of his own pleasure, 
birt who pursues it in sudh a manner as to include in its 
gratification the happiness of others.^ 

It is a very old assertion, that a man who pradentlj 
sought his own interest would live a life of perfect virtue. 
This opinion is adopted by most of those Utilitarians who 
are least inclined to lay great stress upon religious motive ; 
and as they mamtain that every man necassarily pursues 
exclusively his own happiness, we return by another path to 
the old Platonic doctrine, that all vice is ignorance, ¥irtue 
is a judidoiis, and vice an injudicious, pursuit of pleasure. 
Yirtiie is a branch of pnxdence, vice is nothing more than 


eqaitj, mercy, and tlie rest of the the ideas of chastity and mmlestj 
laws of mtttre are good , . . and serve? Hisi utile eet quod facimua, 
their contrary vices evil.* — Hobbes* frnstra est gloria.* 

Lmathmt part i. ch. xv» See, * * All pleasure fs nece».sarilj 
too, a striking passage in Ben- self^regarding, for it is impossible 
tham’s vol, ii. p. 132. to have any feelings out of oitr 

* As an ingemoTis VTiter in the own mind. But- there are modes of 
Saturday jRemm (Aug, 10, 1867) delight that bring also sat isfactioii 
eapresses it; * Chastity is merely to others, from the round that they 
a soeial law created to encourage take is their course. Such are the 
the alliances that most promote the pleasures of ijesevolence. Othfw 
parmaaent welfare of the race, and imply so participation by unj 
to maintain woman in a social second prf j, as, for eacaiapl#. «fti 
position which it is thought advis- ing, drinking, Imlily warmth* pro- 
able she should hoki* See, too, perfcy, and power; while a tllri 
on this view, Hum©*s In^ir^ aon- class are fad by the |ami ani pri- 
oemtm Mca^s^ | 4, and also noi€ vatious of feliow-beii^% as th# da- 
Znt * To what other purpwe do ail lights of sport and tyranny, f !i^ 
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imprudence or miscalculation.* He wto seeks to improve 
the moral condition of manMnd has two, and only two, 
ways of accomplishing his end. The first is, to make it 
more and more the interest of each to confoim to that of 
the others ; the second is, to dispel the ignorance which 
preventB men from seeing their true interest.* If chMtity 
or trutb, or any otber of wliat we regard m Ykinm^ coidd be 
shown to produce on the whole more pain than they destroy, 
or to deprive men of more pleasvme than they afibrd, they 
would not he virtues, but vices.* If it could lie shown that 


condemnatory phrase, selfishness, 
applies ^th especial emphasis to 
the last- mentioned class, ana, in a 
qualified degree, t-0 the second 
group; while such terms as iin- 
Liashness, disintepstedness, self- 
devotion^are applied to the vica- 
rious position w'herein "we seek our 
own satisfaction in that of ti^hep* 

Bain On the Emoiimfi and Jr ill', 

p. 113. 

* ‘ Vice may he defined to ho a 
miscalculation of chances, a mis- 
l^e In osfcimatii^ the value of 
pleasure and pains. It . is false 
moral arithmetic/ — 'Benihama 
3)emiolagy, voL i. p. 1 3 U 

* ‘ rtompense, la pun it ion, 
la gloire et rinfami© soumises k sm 
volontla sonfc q[tmtre mphem cie 
divinity avec leaquelles le Mgfsia- 
letor pent t»ujours op^rer ^le hien 
public et crier ties hommes illuslrci 

".eu...tous les. gearea., Tout^ .fetude 
das momUstes eonsiste determiner 
fusage- qu'on , doit, fa.ire de, ces 
rte>inpeffls«s «fc' de ee© punitlons ©t 
les secouw qu^on petit tirer mxa 
!i» rintirit personnel a rmterefc 
glilral/— Helvltius Be 
ii. 22. * IjU justice de nos pig©- 
ments et de nos actions n est 
jamais que la rencontre heiireuse 
4© notre intirit avee Vintirit pub- 


Me.*— Ibid. ii. T. * To proT© that 
the immoral action is a miscalcula- 
tion of sslf-interest, to show how 
■erroneous an «itiinate the vicious 
makm of pains and plaastires, 
is the purpose of the intelUgent 
moralist, unless he can do this 
he doe® nothing ; for, as ims heeu 
stated above., for a man not lo pur- 
sue what he deems likely to pro- 
due© to him the greatwt sum of 
enjoyment, is, in the terj naiuw 
of thing®, im|K»«ihle/— 

* * If the effoefc of virtu© were 
to prevent or destroy more pleasure 
than it rmiducod, or to produeo 
more p^im than it pr©v0ttt»d, iti 
more appropriate same would he 
wiekedrms am! folly ; wickMuesi 
ai it affected others, folly as 

him who pMCfcisw it/--“ 

nthaufs Demtdi^^ voi I p. 142, 
'« Weigh pains, lv©%h pl^sfurw, 
and as me baknee stands will 
stand the question of right and 
wrong.®''*— IbM, vol. i. p. 1ST, 
* Moralis , philosophic caput e»l, 
Faustine fill, ut scias^quibus^ ad 
heatam fitaTO pervoniri rttionibw 
possit/— .^pulolus, Ad B&ct 
tmis, ii * .dtque IpsautiBtaStjastl 
prop© mater et seqm!,'' Hcwacit 
Sitt, I, iii. 9S, 
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it is not for our own interest to practise any of what are 
admitted to be virtues, all obligation to practise them would 
immediately cease. ^ The whole scheme of ethics may be 
evolved from the four canons of Epicurus. The pleasure 
which produces no pain is to be embraced. The pain whicit 
produces no pleasure is to be avoided. The pleasure is to be 
avoided which prevents a gimter pleasure, or produces a 
greater pain. The pain is to be endured which averts n 
greater pain, or secures a greater pleasure.® 

So fkr I have barely alluded to any but terrestrial mo 
tives. These, in the opinion of many of the most illustrious 
of the school, are sufficient, but others — ^as we shall see, 1 
think, with great reason — are of a different opinion. Their 
obvious resource is in the rewards and punishments of 
another world, and these they accordingly pr^ent as the 
motive to virtue. Of all the modifications of th^ selfish 
theory, this alone can be said to fmmisli interested motives 
for virtue which are invanably and incontestably adequate. 
If men introduce the notion of infinite punishments and 
infinite rewards distributed by an omniscient Judge, they can 
undoubtedly supply stronger reasons for practising virtue 
than can ever he found for practising vice. While admittiDg 
therefore m emphatic terms, fihat any saciifice of our pleasure, 
without the prospect of an equivalent reward, m a simple 
act of madness, and unwoi^thy of a rational being, ^ these 

^ * We can be obliged tonotbii^ Palej’s Moral book ii, 

but whafc we ourselves are to gain ch* ii. 

or lose something by ; for nothing * See 0Msendi Pkihiopkim 

else can be “ violent motive ” to ns. These four 

As we should not be obliged to canons are a skilfel coBci‘*'<iisatSoii 
obey the laws or the magistrate of the aignment of Torqimtits in 
onless rewards or punishments, Cicero, Pe Fin, i. 2. See, too, a 
pieastire or pain, somehow or other, very striking letter by Epienwg 
depended upon onr obedience ; so himself, given in his life by Bte- 
neither should we, without the genes I^ertitis. 
same reason, be obliged to do what **Sanus igitur non qml 

is right, to practise virtue, or to nulla spe major© propwita, iis bonis 
obey the commands of 0od,*— , quibus cseteri utuntn? m vita, la- 
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writers marntam that W6 may reaaombly 
meats of this life, because are shall be rewaided by &r 
greater enjoyment in the next. To gain heaven and avoid 
feU should be the spring of all 7" 

simply prudence extending ite cal(mlatonsJi;yo7_te;^ 


bores et cruciatus et miserias ante- 
ponat. * ... Non aliter Ms lioms i 
prsesentibns abstinendnm est qnam - 
si sint atliqua majors, propter qnse - 
tanti sit et volnptates omittere et 
mala omnia sustinere.’ — Lactantms, 
Div. Insi. vl 9. Macaulay, m some 
youthful essays against the Utili- 
tarian theory (wMch he character- 
istically described as 'Not much - 
more laughable than phrenology, 
and immeasurably more humane 
than cock-fighting'), maintains the 
thiwilogic®! form of selfishness in 
very strong terms* ' What proposi- 
tion is there respecting human na- 
ture which is absolutely and uni- 
versally true? We know of only 
one, and that is not only true but 
identical, that men always act 
seif-interest'— Review of Milfs 

Essav on (xovemmenL ‘Of this 
we may be sure, that the words 
“ greatest happiness” will never in 
any man's mouth mean more than 
the greatest happiness of others, 
which is consistent with what he 
thinks his own. . . . This direction 
(Do as you would be done by ) would 
be utterly unmeaning, as it actually 
is in Mr, Bentham's philosophy, 
unless it were accompanied by a 
sanction. In the Christian scheme 
accordingly it is accompanied by a 
sanction of immense force. To a 
nfen whose greatest happin^s in 
this world is inconsistent with the 
greatest happiness of the greats 
number, is held out the prospect of 
a n inftait# haf pin«s hermfkr, from 


which he excludes himself by wrong* 
ing Ms fellow-creatures 
Answer to ike Wesimimier Emmfs 
B^enm of MUL _ 

* ' All virtue and piety are thus 
resolvable into a principle of self- 
love. It is what Scripture itself 
resolves them into by founding 
them upon faith in (3k>d's promises, 
and hope in things npseen. In 
this way it may he rightly ^id 
that there is no such thing as dis- 
interested virtue. It is with refer- 
ence to ourselves and for our own 
sakes that we love even God Him- 
self.'— Waterland, Third Sermon on 
Sef-lom, ‘To risk the happineas 
of the whole duration of our beii^ 
in any case whatever, WM^e it 
possible, would be foolishu' 
Robert Hall's Smnm m Modom 
InfiddUy. * In the moral system 
the means are virtuous practice; 
the end, happiness.'— Warbuxfem's 
JMiine book ii. Appendix. 

* * There is always understood 
to be a difference b©twe«i an act 
of prudence and an act of du^* 
Thus, if I distarusted a man who 
owed me a sum of money, I shmild 
reckon it an act of prudent 
L another person bound ^wth him* 
j bnt I should hardly call it mi act 
I of duty. , . . Now m what, you 
I wH aSt, does the difference con* 
1 sist, iimsmuch as, according to our 
B account of the matter, both in the 
t one case and the othmr, in of 
f duty as well as acts of pmde«ic% 
a we consider solely wlmt we ottr- 
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This calculation is what we mesm by the ‘ religious motive.’ • 
The belief that the nobility and excellence of virtue could 
mcite us, was a mere delusion of the Pagans.^* 

Considered simply in the light of a prudential schem<, 
there are only two possible objections that could be brought 
a^st this theory. It m%ht be said that the amount' of 
virtue required for entering heaven was not defined, and 
that therefore it would be possible to enjoy some vices on 
earth wia impumty. To this, however, it is answered that 
the very indefimteness of the requirement rendera zealous 
piely a matter of prudence, and also that there is probably a 
graduated scale of rewards and punishments adapted to every 
variety of merit and demerit.* It might be said too that 
present pleasures are at least certain, and that those of 
another world are not equally so. It is answered that the 
rewards and punishments offered in another world are so 
ta-anscendently great, that according to the rule.s of oidinaiy 


selves shall gain 'or lose hj the 
act? The diTOrence, and the only 
difference, is this: that in the on© 
case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in the present world ; 
in the other case, we consider also 
what we shall gain or lose in the 
world to come/-~Pale/s Moral 
I^Mlosc^hpj ii, 3. 

* ‘Hence we may see the weak- 
nei^^and mistake of those falsely 
religions. . .who are scandalised 
at our being determined to the pur- 
suit of Tirtue through any degree 
of r^rd to its happy consequences 
in mis life, . . , For it is evident 
tpat the religious motive is pre- 
cisely of the same kind, only 
stronger, as the happiness expected 
IS greater and more lasting.’ — 
Browns Wssays on tko Okaracter- 

p. 220. 

^ ® ‘If a Christian, who has the 
new of happiness and misery in 


another life, bo asked why a mna 
must keep his word, he will give 
this as a reason, because God, wlio 
has the power of oternal life anci 
death, requires it of us. But if an 
Hobbist be asked why, h© will 
answer, because the public 
it, the Leviathan will puaisli 
you if you do not. lad if m« of 
me old heathen pMlosophws had 
been asked, he would liiive an- 
swered, bemuse it was dialooisi, 
mIow the dignitjof man, and oppo- 
site to virtue, the higher perf«l»ii 
of human nature, to do otheirwwi/ 
— Locke’s i. 3. 

remarts t3iat~ 
llie Lnrjstlan religion halli not 
s^rtained the precis© iiuaaliij ol 
^rfeue necessary to salvatiiM/ 
he men i^eeds to urge the wm* 
wbiiity of gradttafcfid s»i« 

tod puni^ento. (Motel 

PMiwply, lJ>oi: i oh. tjl,) 
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pmdenee^ if tliere were only a. probability, or even a Iwre 
possibility, of their being a wim man sbouW regulate 
his course 'vvdth a view to themJ 

Among th^ writera, however, some have diverge to 
a certain degree from the broad stream of ntiMteriaiiisin, 
tleclaring that the foundation of the moral law is not utility, 
but the will or arbitrary decree of God. This opinion, 
which was propounded by the schoolman Ockham, and by 
several other writer's of Ms age,^ has in modern times, found 
many adherents/ and been defended -through a vaiiefcy of 
motives. Some have upheld it on the pMlosophical ground 
that a law can be nothing but the sentence of a lawgiver ; 
others from a desire to place morals in permanent subordi- 
nation to theology ; othem in order to answer objectioas to 
Christianity derived fi*om apparently immoral acts said to 
have b^n sanctioned by the Divinity ; and others because 
having fdopted strong Calvinistic sentiments, they were at 
on<^ profoundly opposed to iitOitarian morals, and si the 


* This Tiewwas deralopod by quite Btirly. See his theory, wMeli 
Locke {Essay on the Btmian Under- is mther complicated {IHiim Lega~ 
stafyding^ book ii. ch. xxi.) Pas<»l, tim%^ i. 4). waterkna appeaw to 
in a well-known passage, applied have held this view, and ako Con- 
the same argument to Christianity, dilUic. See a very romarkahk 
urging that the rewards and pun- chapter on morals, in his Tmiit 
ishmeuts it promises are so groat, des Animaux^ part ii. ch, vli, 
that it is the part of a wise man to Closely conneeM with this doc- 
embrace the creed, even though he trine is the notion that the moral- 
believes it improbable, if there be ity of God is gencrically dIffbmM 
but a poMibiiity in its favour. from the morality of men, which 

* Oudworth, in his ImmuiaMe having been held with more or less 

MordSf hsB collected the names of distinctness by many theolmam 
a number of the schoolmen who {Archbishop ICing l»ing perhays 
held this view. See, too, an inte- the mc^t prominent), has foam! in 
resting note m Mm Oohbe's very onr own day an able defender In 
leam^ £smg m Mimitm MorsiSf Dr, Mansei Much information on 
pp#l$, 19. the histoty of this dodmne mil be 

® E. g, So&me Imym, Dr. John- found in Br. Mansells Zeii^r 
»n, Crusius, Pascal, Paley, and to Professor Goldwin Siailh (Ox- 
Aurtdn. Warburton is geoemlly ford, 1862). 
qiioted l» tl» but not I think 
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same too jSrmlj oonvinced of tli© total depmyity of 
hiiinan aature to adroit the existence of anj tnistvorthy 
moral sense.^ 

Ill the majority of cases, however, these wiitera have 
proved substantially utiEtarians. Wlien asked how we can 
know the will of God, they answer that in as far as it is not 
included in express revela€on, it must be discovere<i by the 
rule of utility; for natui*e proves that the Deity is supi’emely 
benevolent, and desires the welfare of men, and therefore 
any conduct that leads to that end is in conformity with 
His win.^ To the question why the Divine will should be 
obeyed, there are but two answers. The first, which is that 
of the intuitive moralist, is that we are under a natural 
obligaEon of gratitude to our Creator. The second, whicJi 
Ls that of the selfish moralist, is that the Creator has infinite 
rewards and punishments at His disposal. The latto answer 
appears usually to have been adopted, and the most eminent 
member has summed up with great suecinctne® the opinion 
of his school. ^ The good of mankind/ he says, ^ is the sub- 
ject, the will of God the rule, and everlasting happiness the 
motive and end of all virtue.^® 


^ Leibnitz noticed the frequency 
with which Suptalapsanan C^l'vin- 
iffts adopt this doctrine. (TMo^ 
dicSsy partii. § 176.) Archbishop 
Whately, who from his connection 
with the Irish Clergy had admira- 
ble opportunities of studying tbe 
tendencies of Calvinism, makes a 
similar remark as the result of bis 
own experience. {Wkaidy^s Life, 
vol. ii. p. 339.^ 

® * 0od designs the happiness of 
all His sentient creatures. . . . 
Knowing the tendencies of our ac- 
tions, and knowing His benevolent 
purpose, we know His tacit com- 
mands. —Austin^s iM&wreB m /a- 
mprudence, vol i. p. 3L ‘The 


Commands which He has reveal#*! 
we muafc gather from the terms 
wherein they are promulgated. 
The commands which He hM nc4 
revealed we must construe by the 
principle of utility.* — Ibid. p. 06, 
So Talej’s Moral bool 

ii ch. iv. V. , , 

* Pale/s Moral 
book i. ch. vii. The question of 
the disintereetednew of me love we 
should bear to God was agitated in 
the Catholic Church, tak- 

ing the selish,and Flielon 
seiSsh side. The opinions «f F®- 
nrion and Molinos on the 
were authoritatively condemnwi 
In England, theta Aa* 
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We have seen tliat the distinctive characteristic of the 
inductive school of moralists is an absolute denial of the 
existence of any natural or innate moral sense or fiieulty 
enabling us to distinguish l>efcw’een the higher and lowei 
parts of our nature, revealing to us either the existence of a 
law of duty or the conduct that it pr^ribes. We have 
seen that the only postulate of these writers is that happi- 
ness bemg universally desired is a desirable thing, that the 
only merit they recognise in actions or feelings is their ten- 
dency to promote human happiness, and that the only motire 
to a virtuous act they conceive possible is the real or supposed 
happiness of the agent. The sanctions of morality thus comti- 
tute its obligation, and apart from them the word ^ ought ’ 
is absolutely unmeaning. Those sanctions, as we have 
considered them, are of different kinds and degrees of mag« 
nitiide. though elsewhere acknowledging the othera, 

regarded the religious one as so immeasurably the iirst, that 
he represented it as the one motive of virtue J Locke 
divided them into Divine rewards and punishments, legal 
penalties and social penalties ; ^ Bentham into physiml, 
political, moral or popular, and religious— the firet l>eing 
the bodily evils that result from vice, the second the enact- 
ments of legislators, the third the pleasures and pains 
arisiug from social intercoiirse, the fourth the rewartls and 
punishments of another world.'* 

The majority of diTiaes, hornwr* ■■ 
till the present centiny, haw, I 
think, ten on the selfeh side. 

* Mor&i '-Pkiimopk^^ ii. S. 

;■ * m ih Sumam 
$tun4^f ti* -■ 

• PrimMss ilforals 

db, 'iii, Mr. oh-*' „ 

,ser?'.BS ' ihat,^ ' * ■Bentlmm’s idea' tf ll», ' , 
world is "that' of a collection of 
persons pnrsmng each Ms sepamte 
interoit ■or,p!ea®ur©, and the fm* 
Temtion of whom from one 



raeter of the national faith, and 
also the feet that the great anfci- 
Ghrifitisu writer, Hobbes, was the 
adweate of extreme selfishnem in 
morals, had, I think, a favourable 
induence upon the ethics of the 
church, Hobbes gave the fest 
great impulse to moral philosophy 
In *lEngIaiid, and his opponents 
were naturally impelled to an un- 
selfish theory. Bishop Cumber- 
land led the way, resolving rirtue 
(like Hutcheson) Into benevolence. 



iSO HI8TOEY OF HTTEOPEAN MOEAIS. 

During the greater part of the sixteenth and serenteent 
centuries the controversy in England between those wh 
derived the nioml code from experience, and those wh 
derived it from intuitions of the reason, or from a specif 
faculty, or from a moral sense, or from the power of sym 
pathy, turned mainly upon the existence of an nnselliKi 
element m our nature. He reality of this existence bavin, 
been maintained by Sbaftesbuiy, was established with ai 
unprecedented, and I believe an irresistible force, by Ilutche 
son, and the same question occupies a considerable place ir 
the wriiings of Butler, Hume, and Adam Snuth. The 
selfishness of the school of Hobbes, though in some de<rree 
mtigated, may be traced in every page of the writings of 
Bentham; but some of his disciples have in this r^nect 
deviated very widely from their master, and in their hrads 
the whole tone and complexion of utUitarianism have been 
changed.' The two means by which this trans&rmation 

another more than is unavoMahle, in man. 1 
may bo attempted by hopes and Butler, be 
jears deriyed from three sources^ — lowing pn 
the law, religion, and public thirst ha? 
opinion. To these three powers, for their er 
considered as binding human con- cation of t 

name of sane* wine 

- J the political sanction operat- the object of another 
mg by the rewards and penalties ‘ • - 

of the law ; the religious sanction 
by those expected from the ruler 
of ^6 universe ; and the popular, 
which he charaetorisfically calls 
also the moral sanction, 
through the pains and pleasures out 
arising from the favour or disfa vf 
i^f our fellow-creatures.’—- 
tims, voi. i. pp. 362-363. 

^ * Hume on this, as on most 
other points, was empimtieally op- the 

fcW » Si Si “ • 


the steps of 
in the fol- 

^gQi — i |fu|}g0p 

eating and drinking 
and from the gnititi- 
se primary appeiJicig 
■ams« a pleas lire wliieli may foonic 
4-^ - ^ of d«- 

are or mclmatiouthatis mmian 
. and interested. , |i the samo »iiij}» 
Her there are mental passloiw /by 
■which we areimpeiled imiascliafctly 
to seek particular objects, sueli m 
operating fame or power or vengeanee, with- 
- to interest;' am! 

mur whan these objects are attained a ' 

pleasing enjoyment ensues. 

Now where is tiio difficiillyof con’ 
ceiTing thafc^fhis may likewise 
iwse 'with bonorolinc# nuil 
- ^,4 ori- 

temper we uiai 
hapii. 
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hm lieen eiksted &m the recognition of , our iinMlfiah or 
isympathetic feelings, and the doctrine of the assoeiatioii of 
■^ideis. ' 

That human natui’e is so constituted that we naturallj 
lake a pleasure in the sight of the joj of others is one of 
tho-se facts which to an ordinarj obserrer might well app«r 
among the most patent that can be conceived. We hava 
seen, however, that it was emphaticalij denied by Hobb«, 
and during the greater part of the last century it wm 
fasHonable among writers of the school of Helv^tiiis to 
endeavour to prove that all dom^tic or social affections 
were dictated simply by a need of the person who was be* 
loved. The reality of the pleasures and pains of sympathy 
was admitted by Bentliam;* but in accordance with the 
whole spirit of his philosophy, he threw them as much as 
possible into the backgi-oiind, and, as I have already noticed, 
gave them no place in his summary of the sanctions of 
virtue. The tendency, however, of the later members of 
the school has been to recogniso them fully, ^ tfjough they 


that affection becomes our own 
good, and is afterwards pursued, 
from the combi motives of 
benevolence and self-enjoyment? ^ — 
Hume’s Enquiry concerning MoTaL% 
Appendix II. Compare Butler, 

‘ If there be any appetite or any 
inw^ard principle besides solf-love, 
why may there not be m affection 
towawls the good of our foilow- 
creatures, and delight from timt af- 
fection’s being gratified and un- 
easiness from things going contraiy 
to it ?’ — '^mm on Ompmmmn 
^ * By sympathetic sensibilitj Is 
to be understood the propeusity 
thut a man has to derive pleasure 
from the happiness, and pain from 
the unhappiness, of other sensitive 
beings. — Bentham's Principles of 
Mbrais uni Legwiaiicm^ ch, vi. 


‘ The sense of sympathy is in if or* 
ml. Berhaps there never exlstod 
a human being who had rearheci 
full age withotit the experiimc© of 
pleasure at another's pleasure, of 
unearinesa at ■another’s ptin. » , ■ . 
Community of interests, similarity 
of opinion, are sources from whenee 
it springs.*— Pemitdmi/, vol i. up. 
169-170. 

^ ‘The idea of the pak of aw- 
other is natural ij paiiifki. The 
idea of the pleasure of another 'k 
naturally pleasumble. . . . InlMs, 
the unselfish part of our nature, 
lies a foundation, even indepen- 
deutly of inculmtion from without, 
for the genemtion of moral feel- 
ings,* — Mmerieilms, wi i. 
p. 137. See, too. Bail’s Emotiom 
mdtkg WM, pp. 280, 313 ; mi ?f- 



peQaily Austin^s oti tTuris- 

•prince. The first Tolume of this 
brilliant -work eontains, I think 
withont exception, the b^t modem 
statement of the utiiitamn th«wy 


in its rawfc plausible fortn^-a 
statement ^aally remarkaMe fm 
Its ability, ite candour, and its nnL 
form courtesy to oppuent#. 



him for his own sake, and apai-t from aU conmlei-ations_ of 
atility.* ATnnng modems Locke has the merit oi having 
devised the phi-ase, ‘association of ideas;’® hut he appbed it 
only to some cases of appai-ently eccenti-ic sympathi® or 
antipathies. Hutcheson, however, closely anticipatod both 
the doctrine of Hai-tley and the favourite illustration of the 
school; observing that we desire some things as themselves 
pleasuiable and othera only as means to obtain pleasurable 
things, and that these latter, which he terms ‘secondary 
desires,’ may become as ix)werful as the former. ‘ Thus, as 
soon as we come to apprehend the use of wealth or power to 
gratify any of our original desii-es we must also desire them. 
Hence mises the univei-sality of these d^es of w^lth and 
power, since they are the means of gratifying all our desires. * 
The same principles were carried much farther by a clergyman 
Gay in a short dissei'tation which is now alm^ 
forgotten, but to wliich Hartley ascribed the first suggestion 
of his theorv,® and in which indeed ihe most valuable part 



I 


^ m mail, uaj mxmtm that the ai^mmts of 

riutcheson to prove that the adixit man possesses a moral 
sense were iiTesistible, and he attempted to reconcile this fact 

with the teaching of Locke by the doctrine of ‘secondaiy 
deares. He remarks that in our reasonings we do not al- 
ways fall back upon first principles or a^rfoms, bnt sometimes 
start from propositions whh* though not self-evident we 
know to be capable of proof. In the same way in justifying 
our actioM we do not always appeal to iJxe tendency to 
^ uce haj^in^ which is their one ultimate justification 
but wntent ourselves by showing that they produce some of 
the ^own ‘means to happiness.’ These ‘means to happi- 
ness being <^ntmuaJly appealed to as justifying metres 
come imensibly to be regarded as ends, possessing an intrinsic 
value irrespective of their tendency; and in this manner it is 
that we love and admire virtue even when unconnected with 
our mterests.'- 

The gimt work of Hartley expanding and elaborating 
these views was published in 1 747 . It was enenmbexed by 
much physiological speculation into which it is needless for 
us now to enter, about the manner in which emotions act 
upon tlie 1181V®, and although accepted enthusiastically by 

iTiJS" f Tucker, I do no t 

thmk Its purely ethical speculations had much influence 

until they were adopted by some leading utilitaiians in the 
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oresent ceatmy.' Wkatever may be thongM of tbe tnitb, it 
L impofflible to witWiold some admimtion from the mtolloc- 
fcml ^dem of a wMch startiiig from a 

of buiHMi nature as low and as base as that of btodeviUe 
Hobbes professes wiibout the introdontaon of a 
nobler element, by a strange pi-ooess of 

to OTolre out of this original selfislmm the mtrat herom and 
most sensitive virtue. The manner in which this achieve- 
ment is effected is commonly illiistrated by the pasaon of 
avarice. Money in iteelf posseraca absolutely nothmg that w 
admirable or pleasurable, but being the mesius of procuiMg 
ns many of the objects of our desire, it becom^i asswiat^ m 
our minds with the idea of pleasure; it is therefore itseli 


to eclipse or siipei’sede the io 
money grocur^, that the xnisei 
than part with a fraction of hh 

^ Principally by Mr. James Milb 
whose chapter on association, in his 
Amlyds of ihe Htmnn Mind, may 
probably rank with Pale/s beauti* 
ful chapter on happiness, at the 
head of all modem writings on the 
utilitarian side, — either of them, I 
tiiink, being far more valuable than 
anything Bentham ever wrote on 
morals. This last writei^whose 
contempt for his predecessors was 
only equalled by his ignorance of 
their works, and who has added 
surprisingly little to moral science 
(consideiing the reputation he at- 
tained), except a barbarous nomen- 
clature and an interminable series 
of classifications evincing no real 
subtlety of thought— makes, as far 
as4 am aware, no use of the doc- 
trine of association. Paley states 
it with his ujsual admirable clear- 
ness. * Having experienced in some 
instances a particular conduct to be 


beneficial to ourselves, or observed 
that it would be so. sentittict of 
approbation rises up In our miaw, 
which sentiment afterwamls accom- 
paniffis the idea or mention of the 
same conduct, although the pri^te 
advantage which first existed ^ no 
longer exist.’— Paley, Morai PMkm, 
i. 5. 3Paley, however, made less 
use of this doctrine than might^have 
been expected feom so enthusiiiitic 
anadmirer of Tucker. In our own 
day it has been muA tm«i by Mr. 
J. S. Mill. 

* This illustration, which wm 
fiffit employed by IIuteli«>n, is 
very happdy devwoped by 0my (p, 
lii,). It ms then used by Hartley, 
and finally Tucker reproduce the 
whole theory with the usual lEuS'" 
tration without any adknowledg-* 
ment of the works of his predoew- 
sors, employing however, the tettt 
‘teansla^on’ mstwi oi ‘awjoift- 
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The jsame phenomenon maj be traced, it is said, in a 
mnltitude of other fonns,^ Thus we seek power, because it 
gives us the means of gratifying nnmy d^ii’es. It becomes 
associated with those desire, and is, at last, itself passionately 
loved. Praise indicates the affection of the eulogist, and 
marks us out for the affection of others. Valued at first as 
a means, it is soon desired as an end, and to such a pitch can 
oTir enthusiasm rise, that we may sacrifice all earthly things 
for posthumous praise which can never reach our ear. And 
the force of association may extend even fitrther. We love 
praise, because it procures us certain advantages. We then 
love it more than these advantages. We proceed by the 
same process to transfer our affections to those thin^ which 
natinally or generally procure praise. We at last love what 
is praiseworthy more than praise, and will endure perpetual 
obloquy rather than abandon it.^ To this pi'ocess, it is said, 
all our moral sentiments must be ascribed. Man has no 
natural benevolent feelings. He is at first governed solely 
by his interest, but the in&nt learns to associate itspl^ures 
with the idea of its mother, the boy with the idesi of his 
family, the man with those of his cbiss, his church, iiis 
country, and at last of all mankind, and in each case an 
independent affection is at length formed.^ The sight of 
suffering in others awakens in the child a painful recx^llecton 
of his own sufferings, which parents, by appealing to the 
infant imagination, still further sti’engthen, and besides, 

* when several children are educated together, the pains, the 


tion’ of ideas. See his curious desires that occupy human life are 
chapter on tiie suhjec^ Light of of this temslated kind,* — Tucker ^ 
Nature, book i. ch. xviii. Light of Nature, toI. ii. (ed. 1842), 

* * It is the nature of transla- p. 28L 
fion throw desire fiom the end ® Mili*s Amlgsis qf ih§ Bmman 
upon the means, which thencefor- Mind. The desire for po«tliiiii«*s 
TOrd become an end^ capable of ex- fame is usually cited by kteitiVe 
citing an appetite without prosit moralists as a pioof of a naturally 
of the consequences whereto they disinterested element in man. 
lead. Our habits and most of the * Mill’s Andy^ 
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deniak of pleasure, and the sorrows which affect oM du- 
ally extend in some degree to all and thus the suffenng of 
others becomes associated with ttie idea of oim own, and the 
feeling of compassion is engendered.* Benevolence and jus- 
tice are associated in our minds with the esteem of our fellow 
men, with reciprocity of favours, and with the hoj^^of futw 
reward. They are loved at firet for these, and finally fo* 
themselves, while opposite trains of ass^tion produw op- 
posite feelings towards malevolence and injustice. Awl thur 
virtue, considered as a whole, becomes the supreme obj(X-t of 
our affections. Of all our pleasures, more are derived from 

those acts which m-e called virtuous, than from any other 

source. The virtuous acts of others piocure us countless 
advantages. Om- own virtue obtains for us the esteem of 
men and return of favoui-s. All the epithets of prawe ^ 
apjiroprjated to virtue, and all the epithets of blame to vico. 
Religion teaches us to conuocl hopes of infinite joy with the 
one, and fears of infinite suffciing with the other. \ irtue 
becomes therefore iKJCuliarly assodated with the idea of 
pleasurable things. It is soon loved, indojiendcutly of and 

> Hartley On Man, vol. i. pp. iegiea of pleasi^ a* to overrule 
4JS the positive pain endured or the 

a” ‘Benevolence ... has also a negative one from the fori^ing of 
high degree of honour and esteem a pleasure, and yet how there may 
Lnexed to it. procures us many be no direct eiplimtex^t ion of 
adTOBtages and ratnrns of kindnosjs, reward eifcber from God or miin, 03 ? 
both from tb© person obliged and natural eonseqnenee or expr« ap» 
others, and is most closely con- poiaiment, not mm of cottwi- 
nected with the hopes of reward in mitant pleasure that eagag « the 
a future state, and of self-appro- agent to undertake the Unrnmm 
bation or the moral sense; and the and gmmom action; mdthm I 
game things hold with respect to take to h» a pwf fwm the Hoc* 
generosity in a much higher degree, trine of associatmn that there li 
It is easy therefore to see how such and must be such a thing as pure 
as^beiations may be formed as to disinterested beneTOienee ; ^ iu» a 
engage us to forego great pleasure, just account ^ w® ovmn m <1 
or^udure great pain for the sake nature of ^ * 

of others, how these associations vol. i. pp. 4^3-474. too WiHi 
may be attended with so great a voL 11, p. 2a2, , 
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umm Miao mwB ; we teel a glow of pleasure ia praotMi^ 

sad an intense pain in violating it. Conscience, which is 
thus generated, becomes the ruling principle of our lives,’ 
and havmg learnt to sacrifice all earthly things rathar thjm 
disobey it, we rise, by an association of ideas, into the loftiest 

region of iieroisin.^ 

The infiumice of this ingenious, though I think in some 
respect fanciful, theory depends less upon the number than 
mm the abnity of its adhei-ents. Though little known, I 
believe, beyond England, it has in England exercised a great 
faseiaation over exceedingly dissimilar minds, « and it does 
undoubtedly evade some of the objections to the other forms 
of the inductive theory. Thus, when intuitive moralists 
contend that our moral judgments, being instantaneous 
and effected under the manifest impulse of an emotion of 


voJ. ii. pp. od. mu, vol. ji. p. I!)2.) ‘ What 

u-mteMat, saidHart- . bufc tbs Imppiiieas of ssiitient, ifill 
St hemajeud more of moral bein«?» (W^tm 

lation; ^ or as Cole- TAed. and Pdii, p. 351.) 

>' pats^ It, ‘ saji, ‘ Qaand m aam apprii i fnire 

ditv m des aetioas lomiWes ambitbiL 

> oispeQ- on i#s fowi Mpre» pax iiwlioalbn; 
ea the Christy in (Sar i'Ari ck ks 

trge. Mm 2 kmk^ E.g. aocl 

dtml V. 340, It Mill. Coleridge la Ids vouaper 
tod with macli truth, dajs was m mlkmmtk i*lnidriX 
ypnictangmomlitj of Hartloj- hat ehieflj, I bdkm, 
end bj pniotising it oa aoetmot of his theorj of tsW.i- 
iteoat my refereaee lions, lie immeii lib eon after Mm 
idge who expressed md desexibet! Iiim in ©a© of Ills 
ante theories a very poems as : — ^ 

r,r , ‘He Of mortal kW 

iimself. Ihetopt- Wisai the irst who nmrW fht 
he sajs, ‘ is the end Meal txik« 

%,the fine fibiw thwif h f s«a-^ 

( tis Hriawf, lient hraia.* Mdigiims 3iii9mg$, 
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stiffi'rients k> rngmiei a fe»!iiig which is the proximate cause 
of our decision.* Alone, of all the moralists of this school, 
the disciple of Hartley recognises consdeiH^ as a rml awl 
important element of our nature,^ and maintains that it is 
possible to love virtue for itself as a foim of happing 
without any thought of ulterior consequence.^ The iia manse 
value tills theory ascribes to education, gives it an imusual 
practical importance. When we are balancing bet'ween n 
crime and a virtue, our wills, it is said, are necessaiilj 
determined the greater pleasure. If we hnd more pleaauiT 
in the vice than in the virtue, we inevitably gravitate to evil 
If we find more pleasure in the virtue tiian in the vice, wr 
are as in-asis til )ly attracted towards good. But the sti’ength 
of such motives may l>e immeasurably enhanced by an early 
association of ideas. If we have been accustomed from 



childhood to associate our ideas of praise and pleasure with 


* XJiis position is elaboratedin * * However much they [utili- 

^ a passage too long for quotation by tarians] may believe (as they i*) 

Mr. Austin. {Lectures on Juris- that actions and dispositions are 
prudence, vol. i. p. 44.) only virtuous because they promote 

® Hobbes defines conscience as another end than virtHoi yet this 

i ’j Hhe opinion of evidence’ being grantal , . , they not only 

4 tmn MatufCi eh. vl § S), Hocke as place virtue at the very lt««d of tlw 

*our own opinion or judgment of things which are gowl as means to 
the moral rectitude or pravity of the ultimate cad, but they also re- 
our own actions’ {Essay^ book i. cognise as a psychological fact the 
ch. iii. § 8). In Hentliam there is possibility of ifa teingto the indi* 
^ very little on the subject; but in vidiml a goodiu ilBolf, . * . Vktoo, 

one place he informs us that * eon- aecoKling to the utilitarian doc* 
science is a thing of fictitious ex- trine, is not imtumliy and' , ©rip- 
istence, supposed to occupy a seat nally |mrt of the end, hut it Is capa- 
in the mind' (Lmniologi/, vol. I p. Me of teeoming so. . , , What ms 
137}; and in another he ranks * love one© desired as an iastKinieal for 
of duty' .{which he describes as an the attainment of hiippinw hai? 
* imp^ble motive, in w far as come ,to be desired ... as part of 
duty is synonymous to obHgiitioii ') happinw. * , , Human imture is 
as a yari^y <5* the power’ so coiisfcitutckd as to desire nothing 

{Bpr^s oj li.) Mr, Bain which m not either a part of happb 

says, * conscience is an imitation ness or a means of happiness,'— -J 
within ourselves of the government 8. Mill’s pm #4, i§ 

without m' {Mmimta amd WM, Od, 08« 


so 
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virtue, we shall readily yield to virtuous motive ; if with 
vice, to vicious ones. Tliis readiness to yield to one or 
other set of motives, constitute disposition, vrhich is thus, 
according to these moralists, altogether an artificial thing, 
the product of education, and effected by association of ideas. ^ 
It will be observed, however, that this theory, refined 
and imjKJsing as it may apj>6ar, is still essentially a selfish 
one. Even when sacrificing all earthly objects througb love 
of virtue, the good man is simply seeMng his greatest enjoy- 
ment, indulging a hind of mental luxury which gives him 
moi’e pleasure than what he forgoes, just as the miser finds 
more pleasure in accumulation than in any foim of cx|>endi- 
ture.^ Tliere has been, indeed, one attempt to emaiicipate the 


T 


* ‘ A man is tempted to commit 
adultery with the wife of his fri«nd. 
The composition of the motive is 
obvious. He does not obey the 
motive. Why? He obeys other 
motives which are stronger. Though 
pleasures are associated with the 
immoral act, pains are assoeiat€*d 
with it also— the pains of the in- 
jured husband, the pains of the 
wife, the moral indignation of 
mankind, the future reproaches of 
his own mind. Some men obey 
the first rather than the second 
motive. The reason is obvious. 
In these the association of the act 
with the pleasure is from habit un- 
duly strong, the association of the 
act with pains is from want of 
habit unduly weak. This is the ca^c 
of a bad education. . . . Among 
the different classes of motives, 
there are men who fire more easily 
and strongly operated on by some, 
others by others. We have also 
seen that this is entirely owing to 
habits of association. This facilify 
of being acted upon by motives of 
a particular d®8cnpti<», is that 


which we call disposition.^ — Mill's 
Analysis, vol. ii. pp. 212, 213, d’c. 
Adam Smith says, think with 
much wisdom, that ‘ the great m 
cret of education is to direct vanif^v 
to proper objects.’ — Moral Bmt%’ 
menis, part ri. § 3. 

* ‘ Goodness in ourselves is the 
prospect of satisfaction annexed to 
tho welfare of others, so that we 
please them for the pleasure w© 
receive ouweives in so doing, or to 
avoid the uneMness we should 
feel in omitting it, But God i» 
completely happy in Himself, nor 
can His happiness receive iacreast 
or diminution from anything be- 
falling His creatures; wherefore 
His ^odneas is pure, disiatera^ad 
tounty, without any mtnm of joy 
or satistoion to Himself, 
fore it is no wonder we Imve im- 
perfect notions of a quality whereof 
we have no experience la our owe 
natUF©.*— -Tucker’s 
vob L p, ass. ‘ It is the 
of God alone to wfc ams pure* dS- 
interested bounty, witloul the le«t 
addition thereby to iEs own ei^oy* 
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j^eory tins conditioii, but it appears to me altogetiiei 
futile. It has been said that men in the first instance in- 
dulge in baneful excesses, on a<X30imt of Ihte pl^ure thej 
afford, but the habit being contracted, continue to pi'actkc 
them after they have cea^ to afford plmsure, and that a 
similar law may operate in the case of the habit of viitue. ^ 
But the reason why men who have conticacted a habit eon* 
tiniie to practise it after it has ceased to give them posithe 
enjoyment, is because to desist, ci’Cat^ a I'estlessness and 
uneasiness which amounts to acute mental jmn. To avoid 
that pain is the motLye of the action. 

lie reader who has perused the passages I have accumu 
lated in the notes, will be able to jud^ with what d(^*ee of 
justice utilitarian writers denounce with indignation the 
imputation of selfishness, as a calumny against thdx system. 
It is not, I think, a strained or nmnatural use of language 
to describe as selfish or interested, all actions which a man 
performs, in order himself to avoid suffering or acquii-e the 


ment/-— Ibid. Tol. ii. p, 279. On pleasure of the action itself. But 
the other hand, HuUuieson asks, granting this, the matter does not 
*If there be snch disposition in end here. As we proceed in the 
the Deity, where is the impoesi- formation of habits, and become 
bility of some small degree of this accustomed to will a particular act 
public love in His creatures, and . , . because it is pleasurable, we 
why must they be supposed in- at last continue to will it without 
> capable of acting but from self- any reference to its beingpleasur- 

(m>cmiing Mord able. . . . In this manner it is that 
ijtofd, § 2. habits of hnrfehti excess t^ntinne to 

* * we gradually, ^through the be practised, although they have 
infiuence of association, come to eem^ to pleasurable, aud in 
derire the means without thinking this manner also it la itimt the 
of the end ; the action itself be- habit of willing to persevere in the 
comes an object of demre, and is course which he has chc»es, does 
performed without reference to any not desert the moral hero, etttu 
motive l^yondjteelf Thus fer, it when the reward ... is anyt-Mng 
may istill be objected that the action bnt an equivalent for the suifering 
having, through association, be- he undergoes, or the wishes ha may 
eOme pleasurable, we are as much have to renounce/ — ^MiM^s 
.as b^or© moved to act by the an- (4th edition), vol. Ii. pp. 416, 417. 
tieipatios of pleasure, namely, the 




mrmt 01 class) has as tmly a cor- 

ual interest belongiag to it 

Ml and orfy strictly proper sense as any other species of tnotiw has. 

this contradiction l^tween the 

disinterated "1,^^'®“ ^ truth of the case and the iangnage 

uiBiDterestea.^ In the employed m speakini? of it tim 

*1^ which disinterestedness cause is that in the one case* men 
Mn TTith truth ha predicated of hayo not been in the ““it of 
human actions, it is employed . . . making-, in pidnt of consSLcy 

inteMf®” “°Lfonry they ought to im made-of tii'e 

mter^t . . but only the absence •word interest that use which in Um 

nL^ self-regardlsg other case they have hmn in the 

cto. Hot hut tlmtit i» veiy fro- haHfc of nmking of it/— Bcatham^s 
jnently predi^W of human action Brings of Aeiim, ii | 2, 
in cases in which dmrs interests, * Among others Bishop Butler 
appeliation who draws some yery snfitld dis-’ 

be deS^?£f^K Unctions on the mibjek m Ills ini 

be ^ denied, have been exercising semon * on the low of oiir 
their minmee, md m parUenW hoar/ Bngald Stewart remaffes 
W 5 m ^ aod that * alfehragh w© apply ||» mh 

rSnte ^ ararief aJa to low 

lls of know* 

I ^otmnion of ledge or to the parsnita of 

than the most interested, which are certiiBlyitoiireM Qif«6i»ft 

isLSSTe tenot^i’%,^^“* eiqaisite pluMure than lichea or 

xrrass.'sss S3‘?grsr;:70'"-' 

(suppose it sympathy for an iaiM. ol. i. p. ] 9. 
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has been to sublimate tbeir conceptions of liappincss am! 
interest In sucb a manner, as to include tbe Mgliest displays 
of heroism. As we have seen, they fully admit tLat conscieiiea 
is a real thing, and should be tbe supreme guide of oiu* 
lives, though they contend that it springs onginally from 
selfishness, transfoinied under the influence of the association 
of ideas. They acknowledge the reality of tbe sympatbetic 
feelings, tboiigb they usually trace them to the same source* 
Tliey cannot, it is true, consistently with their principles, 
recognise the possibility of conduct wbicb is in the strictest 
sense of the word unselfish, but they contend that it is quite 
possible for a man to find his highest pleasure in sacrificing 
himself for the good of otbei-s, that tlie association of viiiue 
and pleasure is only perfect %rhen it leads habitually to 
s})ontancous and uncalculatiug fiction, and that no man is in 
a healthy moral condition who does not find more pain in 
committing a crime than be could derive pleasure from any 
of its consequences. The tbeoiy in its principle remains 
unchanged, but in tbe bands of some of tliese writers the 
spirit has wholly altered. 

Having thus given a brief, but^ I timt, clmr and idtMixI 
account of tbe dififemit modifications of the inductive theory, 

I shall proceed to state some of tbe piincipal objections that 
have been and may be brought against it. I shall then 
en<ieavour to define and defend tbe opinions of tbo» who 
believe that our moral feelings are an essential part of our 
consMtution, developed by, but not derived from ediuataon, 
and £ shall conclude this chapter by an enquiry into the 
order of their evolution; so that having obtained some ^ 
irorion of the natural history of morals, we may be able, in 
the ensuing chapter, to judge, how fc theur nonm! progiiM 
has bwn accelerated or retarded by religious or political 
agonmes. 

* Psychology/ it has beau tnily said, ^is but devolopd 


«B«UI IWTfTUTE PF PUS' lOMWISTaiTIBI 

Sr£W SUBUBpL*!. 



m mBwm of boeofim kobaiiS. 

©OBsdousness.'^ When moralisia a^ert, titat wl»l wa 
wrtue derives its repulaMon solelj from its utility, and tlmt 
the interest or pleasure of the agent is the one motive to 
practise it, our fet question Is naturally how far this tli«)]ry 
agrees with the feelings and with the language of nmnkind. 
But if tested by this criterion, there never was a doctrine 
more emphatically condeomed than utiritarianism. In all 
ife stag®, and in all its assertions, it is in direct oppoeition 
to common^ language and to common sentiiamte. In all 
^ nations and in all age^ the ideas of interest and utility on 
the one hand and of virtue on the other, have bem regxidecl 
by the multitude as perfectly distinct, and all languages re- 
cogn^ the distinction The terms honour, justice, rectitude 
or virtue, and their equivalents in every language, present to 
the mind ideas essentially and bn>adly diSering from the 
terms prudence, sagacity, or interest. The two lin® of con- 
duct may coincide, but they are never confused, aiSi we have 
not the slightest diiSculty in imagiiiing them antagonistic. 
When we say a man is governed by a high sense of honour, 
or by strong moral feeling, we do not mean that he is pru- 
dently pmsiiing either his own interests or the inter®ts of 
society. The universal sentiment of mankind represents 
self-sacrifice as an essential element of a meritorious act, and 
means by self-sacrifice the deHbemte adoption of tiie loafc 
pleasurable course without ■ the prospect of any pleasure in 
return. A selfish act may be innocmt, but esannot be vii*- 
tuous, and to ascribe all good deeds to selfish motiv®, is not 
the distortion but the nation of virtue, m Bpieiirenn 
could avow before a popular audience that the one end of Ida 
life^waa the pursuit of his own happiness without an oiitbiiwt 
,pf indigmtion and contempt.® Ko man oduIc! consciously 
make this— which according to the selfish theoiy m tlie cat j 
rational and indeed poadble motive of action— the delilftimte 

* Sir W. Haijiiitom « eu m uh u 
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object of all bis undertakings, witboiit bis character booming 
despicable and degraded. Whether we look within om*selves 
or examine the conduct either of onr enemies or of onr 
friends, or adjudicate upon the character in history or in 
fiction, our feelings on these matteis are the same. In 
exact proportion as we believe a desire for peisonal enjoy- 
ment to be the motive of a good act is the meiit of the agent 
diminished. If we believe the motive to be wholly selfish 
the merit is altogether destroyed. If we believe it to be 
wholly disinterested the merit is altogether nnailojed. Hence, 
the admiration bestowed upon Prometheus, or sufieidng virtue 
constant beneath the blows of Almighty malice, or on the 
atheist who with no prospect of future reward suiferecl .a 
fearful death, rather than abjure an opinion which could be 
of no benefit to society, because he believed it to be the truth. 
Selfish moralists deny the possibility of that which all ages, 
all natiofis, all popular judgments pronounce to have l^n 
the characteristic of every noble ^ that has ever bc^n 
performed. How, when a philosophy which seeks by the 
light of consciousness to decipher the laws of our* mowil 
being proves so diametrically oppose to the c»nolusion» 
arrived at by the gi-eat mass of mankind, who merely follow 
their consciousness without endeavouring to frame systems 
of philoso|>liy, that it mak« most of the distinctions of 
common ethical language absolutely unmmning, this is, to 
say the least, a strong pi'^iimptioa against ite truth. If 
MoMre^s lieix) had been speaking pro^ aE Ms life without 
knowing it, tins was simply because he did mot und«tand 
what prose was. In the preseat mm wa are ask^ to bdfieve 
men'have been under a toW dduMom about the Imdimg 
principle of their Hw wHch they had distinguMied by a 
whole vocabulary of terms. 

It is said that the c®e become dififeront when &e 
plmsuia soiight m not a gross or materia! enjoyment, but 
the satisfaction of |>erforined virtue, I susf^ that if in« 
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coiild pemiade themselves that the one motive of a viiiuoiis 
man was the certainty that the act he accomplished would 
he followed hy a glow of satisfaction so intense as more than 
to compensate for any sacrifice he might have made, the 
difference would not he as great as is supposed. In fact, 
however — and the consciousness of this lies, I conceive, at 
the root of the opinions of men upon the subject — the pleasure 
of virtue is one which can only be obtained on the express 
condition of its not being the object sought. Phenomena of 
this kind are familiar to xis all. Thus, for example, it has 
often been observed that prayer, hy a law of our nature 
and apart from all supematui'al inteiwention, exercises a 
reflex influence of a very beneficial character upon the minds 
of the worahippers. The man who ofiei’S up Lis petitions 
with passionate earnestness, with unfaltering faith, and with 
a vivid realisation of the presence of an Unseen Being lias 
risen to a condition of mind which is itself Eminently 
favourable both to his own happiness and to tLe expansion 
of Lis moral qualities. But lie wLo expects notbing more 
will never attain this. To Idm who neither 1 relieves lior 
Lopes that Ms petitions will receive a response socli a mental 
state m impossible. jSTo Protestant before an imagcj of the 
Yirgm,no Chiistian before a pagan idol, could possibly attain 
it. If prayers were ofiered up solely with a view to this 
benefit, they would be absolutely stei-'ile and would speedily 
cease. Thus again, eeidain political economists have am* 
tended that to give money in chanty is worae than usele«, 
that it XB positively iioxiotis to society, but they have addccl 
that the gratification of otir benevolent afleeiloiis ia pleasing 
to ourselves, and timt the pleaBUiB we derive from this 
source may be so much gimter than the evil resulting foxai 
our gift, that we may Justly, aojordmg to the 
hj%piiie8S principle,' purchase this largo amount of gilitill- 
cation to ourselves by a sl%ht injury to our neigltboiim 
The poIilicisJ economy involved in this very eliaimeferistic 
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sf>nciiiien of utilitarian eiliics I sliall hereafter emmine. At 
present it is sufficient to observe that no one who eonscioiislj 
practised benevolence solely from this motive could obtain 
the pleasm ’0 in question. We receive enjojinent from the 
thought that we have done good. We never could r««v© 
that enjoyment if we believed and realised that we were doing 
harm. The same thing is pre-eminently true of the satiefae 
tion of conscience. A feeling of satisfaction follows the ac- 
complishment of duty for itself, but if the duty l>6 |>©ifoimCMi 
solely through the expectation of a mental pleasure conscience 
refuses to ratify the bargain. 

There is no fact more conspicuous in human nature than 
the broad distinction, both in kind and degree, drawn be- 
tw^een the moral and the other parts of our nature. But 
this on utilitarian principles is altogether unaccountable. If 
the excejjence of idrbiie consists solely in its utility or tendency 
to promote the happiness of men, w^e should l>e compelled to 
canonise a crowd of acts which are utterly remote from all 
our ordinary notions of morality. The wdiole tendency of 
political economy and philosophical histoiy which reveal the 
physiology of societies, is to show that the happine^ ami 
welfare of mankind are evolved much moi'e from our 
than from what are ternied our virtuous acts The pros- 
perity of nations and the progress of civilisation are mainly 
due to the exertions of men who while pui'suing sti’ictlj theii* 
own interests, were unconscious! j promoting tlie inteMte of 
the community. The selfish instinct that l«tds men to accii-* 
mulate, confers ultimately more advantage u|>on the world 
th.an the generous instinct that leads mm to give, A .great 
historian has contended with some force that intellectual de- 
velopment is more imix^rtant to societies than moral develop- 
mej)Lr. Yet who ever soiioiisly qu^tioned the reality of the 
^ distinction that separates these things 1 The reader will 
probably exclaim that the key to that distiBction is to ^ 
found h) the motive ; but it is one of the of t}i« 
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utiHiarian school that the motiTre of the agent has ahsolufcelj 
no influence on the moraJity of tiie act. Accoi-ding to Ben- 
th^, there is but one motive possible, the pursuit of our own 
enjoyment. The most virtuous, the most vicious, and tiie 
most indifferent of actions, if measured by this test, would 
be exactly the same, and an investigation of motives should 
therefore be altogether e(xoluded from our moral judgments ‘ 
W^tever test we adopt, the difficulty of accounting for the 
umque and pre-mninent position mankmd have assigned to 
vi^e wiU remain. If we judge by tendencies, a crowd of 
objects and of acts to which no moital ever dreamed of as- 
cribing virtue, contribute largely to the happiness of man. 
If we judge by motives, the moralists we are reviewing have 
denied all generic difference between prudential and vii-tuous 


As there is not any sort of leguhiim, ch. ir. 'The search 
pleasure ttat is not itself a good, aftermotive isoneof th^rominent 
nor anysort ofpam the exemption causes of men’s bewilderment in 
from which is not a good, and as the investigation of qnestions of 
nothing but the expectation of the morals. . .. But this is a pursuit 
eventual enjoyment of pleasure in in which every moment employed 
some shape, or of exemption from is a moment wasted. All motives 
pain in some shape, can operate in are abstractedly good. No man 
the character of a motive, a neces- lias ever had, can, or could have a 
^^nsequMce is that if by mo- motive different from tlie pursuit of 
tave be meant of motive, there pleasure or of shunning^ pain.'-^ 
is not any such thing as a had Deontology^ vol. i. p 126 STr 
moUve.’-&nth^s Syrie^ge oj Mill’s dfene appeWfomewS 
11 . § _4. The first clauses different from this, but the differ 
of ttefollowngpossagelhaveal- enee is I think only apmront. He 
r^dy quoted : Pleasure is itself a says : ‘ The molayS hw nothin'Mo 
good, nay, ^tting aside immunity do witli the moralitv of the action 

fto«8itnuchwiththewoi*oftSu: 

St exiL^fen ’ ««»»«.’ and he afterwards explnins 

TOt eicration, the only eyiL or else this last statamcai bv savins that 
^ words good and evil Have no tne -monve maaea a great difc- 

estimation of the 

eveiysortof pain, and of eyeiy sort agent, especially if it indicates a 

good or a bad habitnal disposftioB, 
nol h ineontotably that a bent of character from wS use- 
the.6 ra no such thing as any sort fnl or from which hurtftil actimis 
of motive that is in itself a bad are likely to 
one. l>tnapks of Morah md ism, Snd ed. pp. 26-27 
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motives. If we judge hj intentioiiSj it is eertain tliat how- 
ever milch truth or chastity may coatribute to the happiness 
of mauhind, it is not with philanthropic intentions that those 
virtues are cultivated. 

It is often said that intuitive moralists m their r^sonings 
are guilty of continually abandoning their principte by them- 
selves appealing to the tendency of certain acts to promote 
human happiness as a justification, and the charge is usually 
accompanied by a challenge to show any confessed virtue that 
has not that tendency. To the first objection it may be 
shortly answered that no intuitive moralist ever dreamed of 
doubting that benevolence or charity, or in other words, the 
promotion of the happiness of man, is a duly. He maintains 
that it not only is so, but that we arrive at this fact by direct 
intuition, and not by the discovery that such a course is 
conducive to our own interest. But while he cordially 
recogrdset this branch of virtue, and while he has therefore a 
perfect right to allege the beneficial effects of a virtue in its 
defence, he refuses to admit that all virtue can be reduced to 
this single principle. "With the geneial sentiment of mankind 
he regards charity as a good thing only because it is of use 
to the world. With the same general sentiment of mankind 
be believes that chastity and truth have an independent value, 
distinct from their influence upon happing. To the qu^tion 
whether every confessed virtue is conducive to human happi- 
ness, it is less easy to reply, for it is usually extremely diffi- 
cult to calculate the remote tendencies of acts, and in 
where, in the common apprehension of mankind, the morality 
is very clear, the consequences are often very otecure. Hot- 
withstanding the claim of great precision which utilitarian 
writers so boastfully make, the standard by which they pro- 
fess to measure morals is itself absolutely incapable of de^- 
tion or accurate explanation. Happiness is one of the most 
indeterminate and uiidefinable words in the language, and 
what are the conditions of ^ the greatest possible happiness ^ 
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m one can precisely say. Ho two nations, perliaps no two 
indi-^iduals, would find them the same,' And eyen if e%"eiy 
virtuous act were incontestably useful, it by no maans follows 
that its virtue is derived from its utility. 

It may he readily granted, that as a genera! rale those 
acts which we call virtuous, are unqu^tionabiy productive 
of happing, if not to the agent, at least to manldncl in 
general, but we have already seen that they have by no means 
that monopoly or pre-eminence of utility w^hich on utilitarian 
principles, the unique position assigned to them would appeal* 
to imply. It may be added, that if we were to proceed in 
detail to ^timate acts by their consequences, we slionld soon 
be led to very startling conclusions. In the first place, it is 
obvious that if virtues are only good because they promote, 
and vices only evil because they impair the happiness of man- 
kind, the degi*ees of excellence or ciiminality must be stiictly 
proportioned to the degi*ees of utility or the reverse.^ Every 
action, every disposition, every class, every condition of 
society must take its place on the moral scale pi-ecLsely in 
accordance with the degree in wliich it ])romotes or dimmishes 
human happiness. How it is extremely questionable, whether 
some of the most monstrous forms of sensuality w*hieh it is 
mareely possible to name, cause as much unhappmess m some 
infirmities of temper, or pirocrastination or hastiness of judg- 
ment. It is scarcely doubtfVil that a modwt, diifideat, ami 
retiring nature, distrustful of ite own abilities, and shiiiikiiig 
with humility from conflict, pradiiccB on the whok Iei» bene- 
fit to the world than the self-assertloa of an andaeioiis and 
arrogant nature, which is impeEed to eveiy struggle, and ile- 


* Ihistrath 1ms been admimbiy on les acMte: IVxcldant ea bka 

filastmtod by Herbert Spencer mesnre la viilenr ds la terfca, c^aiiae 
, Bo(dai Bkikes, pp. 1-8). FoxeMaat en mal Kiesari 1# 

* * On 4mlne la grandeur da la d© haiae qm cloifc inmlmv h nmJ 
veitn en comparanfc les biens nb- -—Oh. Cbmto, 2>e:ijfl S 

temis anx manx an prix desquek IIt- ii. cli. xii. 
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V elopes every capacity. Gratitude has no doubt done much 
bo soften and sweeten the intercourse of life, but the corre- 
sponding feeKng of revenge was for centuries the one bulwark 
against social anarchy, and is even now one of the chief 
restraints to crime.* On the great theatre of public life, 
especially in periods of gi*eat convulsions when paeons are 
fiercely roused, it is neither the man of delicate scrupulosity 
and sincere impartiality, nor yet the single-minded religious 
enthusiast, incapable of dissimulation or procrastination, who 
confers most benefit upon the world. It is much rather the 
astute statesman earnest about liis ends but unscrupulous 
about his means, equally free from the trammels of conscience 
and from the blindness of zeal, who governs ]3ecause he pai'tly 
yields to the passions and the prejudices of his time. But 
however much some modem writers may idolize the heroes 
of success, however much they may despise and ridicule those 
fiir nobler men, whose wide tolei*ance and scrupulous honour 


* M, Burnout, the translator of 
Bentham, has elaborated in a rather 
famous passage the utilitarian no- 
tions about vengeance. ‘Toute 
espece de satisfaction eutrainant 
nne peine pourle d^iinquant produit 
naturellement un plaisir de ven- 
geance pour la partie UsSe. Ce 
plaisir est un gain. I! rappelle la 
p<ambole de Samson. C’est le doux 
qui sort du terrible. O’est le miel 
recxieiili dans la gueule du lion. 
Produit sans frais, resultat net 
dime operation necessaire a d'autres 
titres, c est line jouissance a cultiver 
comme toiite autre ; ear le plaisir 
de la rengeance consider^e ab- 
straitement n*esb comme tout autre 
pla^ir qu’un bien en lui-m^mei — 
Prindpes dth Code pinal^ 2®“® partie, 
cli.xvi. According to a very acute 
living writer of tlii s school, ‘ The 
criminal law stands to the passion 


of revenge in much the same rela- 
tion as momage to the sexual appe* 
tite’ (X F. Stephen OniksCHmnd 
Lam of Wnpkind, p. 09). Mr. Mill 
obsetFes that, * In the golden rule 
of Jesus of Nazjireth, wo read the 
complete spirit of the etliics of uti- 
lity' (UiUiiarianwm, p, 24). It is 
but fajr to give a specimen of tJie 
opposite order of extravaganee. 
*So well convinced was Father 
Claver of the eternal happiueas of 
almost all whom he assisted/ »ys 
this saintly missionary’s 
phei, *thafc sp«ikiog once mme 
persons who had delivered a crimi- 
nal into the hands of justice, he 
said, 0od forgim them ; but they 
have secured the salvation of this 
man at tM fuk if 

mmJ — Hewman’s 
mdtm, p. 205. 
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rendered tliem imfit leaders in the fray, it has sscarceiy jet 
been contended that the delicate conscientiousness ■which in 
these cases impaii's utility constitutes “vice, if utility is the 
sole measure of virtue, it is didSicult to understand how we 
could look with moi’al disapprobation on any class who pre- 
vent greater evils than they cause. But with such a princi- 
ple we might jSnd strange priestesses at the utilitarian shiine. 
‘Aufer ma’etrices de rebus humanis/ said Bt Augustine, 
* turbaveris omnia libidinibus/^ 

Let us suppose an enquirer who intended to regulhte Ids 
life consistently by the utilitarian principle ; let us suppose 
him to have overcome the first great difficulty of his school, 
arising from the apparent divergence of his own interests from 
his duty, to have convinced himself that that divergence does 
not exist, and to have accordingly made the pursuit of duty his 
single object, it remains to consider what kind of t^urse he 
would pursue. He is informed that it is a pure illusion to su]v 
pose that human actions have any other end or rule than hap- 
piness, that nothing is intiinsicaDy good or intrinsically bad 
apart from its consequences, that no act which is useful can 
possibly be •vicious, and that the utility of an act constitutes 
and measures its value. One of his fis-st observations 'will Im 
that in very many special cases acts such as muidei*, theft, 
or falsehood, which the world calls criminal, and which in 
the majority of instances would undoubtedly be hiirtful, 
app^r eminently productive of good. Why then, he may 
ask, should they not in these cases be |>erfoi'medf The 
answer be receives is that they would not really be useful, 
because we must consider the remote as well as the imme- 
diate consequences of actions, and although in pariiciilar 
instences a falsehood or even a murder might app»r bene- 
ficial, it is one of the most important interwte of mankind 


’ De Oriim, ii. 4- Tbe experi- with the resulte Si pre- 

meni has more than owee been tried dieted, 
at Venice, Hsa, &c., and always 
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that the sanctity of life and property should be preserved, 
and that a high standard of veracity should be maintained. 
But this answer is obviously insufficient. It is necefflaiy to 
show that the extent to which a single act of what the world 
calls crime would weaken these great bulwarkB of axaety is 
such as to counterbalance the imm^iate good which it pro- 
duces, If it does not, the balance will be on the side of 
happiness, the murder or theft or falsehood will be useful, 
and therefore, on utilitarian principle, will be virtuous, 
Now even in the case of public acts, the effect of the example 
of an obscme individual is usually small, but if the act be 
accomplished in perfect secrecy, the evil effects resulting from 
the example will he entirely absent. It has been said that 
it would be dangerous to give men permission to peipetmte 
what men call crimes in secret. This may be a very good 
reason why the utilitarian should not proclaim such a prin- 
ciple, bul it is no reason why he should not act upon it If 
a man be convinced that no act which is useful can possibly 
be criminal, if it be in his power by perpetrating what is 
called a crime to obtain an end of great immediate utility, 
and if he is able to secure such absolute secrecy as to render 
it perfectly certain that his act cannot become an example, 
and cannot in consequence exercise any influence on tlie 
general standard of morals, it appears demonstiahly cox-tain 
that on xxtilitarian principles he would be justified in per- 
forming it. If what we call virtue he only virtuous hmme 
it is useful, it can only be virtuous when it is useful. The 
question of the morality of a laige number of aciB must 
therefore depend upon the probability of their detecrion,^ 


* The reader will here observe 
the very ^transparent sophistry of 
an ^sertion which is repeated ad 
nauseam by utilitarians. They 
tell us that a regard to the remote 
consequences of our actions would 
lead as to the conclusion that we 


should never perform an act which 
would not be conducive to human 
happing if It were xiniTensally 
performed, or, as Air. AusMn ex- 
presses It, that * the quwfeion is if 
acts of this class were geii«E«l|y 
done or generally forborne proa^ 
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aaii a little adroit liypocnsy must often, not merely in 
appearance but in reality, convert a vice into a virttie. Ihe 
only way by wliicb it bag been attempted with any platisi- 
bilitj to evade this conclusion has been by asserting that the 
act would impair the disposition of the agent, or in oilier 
words predispose him on otlier occasions to perfonn acts 
which are generally hurtful to society. But in the first 
place a single act has no such elect upon disfwsiiaoii m to 
counteract a great immediate good, especially when, as we 
have supposed, that act is not a revolt against what is be- 
lieved to be right, but is performed under the fall belief that it 
is in accordance with the one rational rule of morals, and in 
the nejct place, as far as the act would form a habit it would 
appear to be the habit of in all cases r^ulating actions by a 
precise and minute calculation of their utility, which is the 
very ideal of utilitarian virtue. 

If our enquirer happens to be a man of strong miagina- 
tion and of solitary habits, it is very probable that he will 
be accustomed to live much in a world of imagination, a 
world peopled with beings that are to him as real as fcliose of 


ted, what would be the probable tators, or affect the comlnet and 
e^t OB the general happiness or future acta of others. It may no 
m doubt be convenieiit and nuefbl to 

voh i. p. PL) The question form ckssiheatlons based on the 
is nothing of the kind. If I am general tendency of different 
eoBTOoed that utility alone eonsti- coumgs to promote or diminiili 
tnfces Tirfcue, and if I am meditating happiness, but such elnssiflttitioiia 
any partleular act, the sole ques- cannot alter the momlity of parti- 
tion of morality must be whether cular acts. It is quite ch?ar that 
that act is on the whole useful, no act which prodmm on the 
produces a net result of happiness, whole more pleasure than pain eaa 
To determine this question I must on utilitarian principle be rlcious. 
consider both the immediate and It is, I think, equally cl«r that no 
the remote consequences of the act; one could act consist ©iifly on inch 
but the latter are not juscertained a prineiple without biiaf. .W,.to 
by asking what would be the result eonsequencw which in Ibt <»«taioa 
if every 000 did 'as I do, but by judgment of waiikind aw giw^ly 
askirig how far, » matter of fac^ and scandalously im«oi»L 
my act is likely to produce imi- 
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flesh, with its joys and sorrows, its temptations anci its Bins, 
In obedience to the common feelings of onr nature he smj 
have struggled long and painfully against sins of tha iinagliia- 
tion, which he was never seriously tempted to convert into 
sins of action. But Ms new philosophy will be admlraHy 
fitted to console Ms mind. If remorse be absent the indni- 
gence of the most vicious imagination is a pleasure, ftiid # 
this indulgence does not lead to action it is a clear* gain, aai 
therefore to be applauded. Tliat a coui'se may be contmuallj 
pursued in imagination without leading to con*esponcliTig 
actions he will speedily discover, and indeed it has always 
been one of the chief objections brought against fiction that 
the constant exeicise of the sjmpatM^ in favour of 
nary beings is found positively to indispose men to practical 
benevolence.^ 

Proceeding farther in his course, our moralist will soon 
find reason to qualify the doctrine of remote eonsequencf^s, 
wMch plays so large a part in the calculations of utili- 
taiianism. It is said that it is criminal to destiny human 
beings, even when the crime would ap|>ear productive of 
great utiliiy, for every instance' of murder wmkeiis the 
^ct% of life. But experience shows that it is poasihie for 
men to be pei'fectly indifferent to one particular section of 
human life, without this indifference extending to otliera. 
Thus among the ancient Greeks, tlie murder or exposition: -of . 
the cMIdren of poor parents was continually pmcti^al with;' 
the most absolute caliousn^s, without exercising any appre- 
ciable influence upon the resi>eet for adult Hfe. In the«mc 
manner^ what may* he termed religious uaYm^ity, or -tihe 
habit of propagating what are deemed useful siiperalitions, 
with the oonsdoum^ of their biang or at least sii|> 
pi*e^g or misrepresenting the imiB that might invalidate 

* There are some very good re- from the life of aetloa ia Hr 
merles on the possibility of imng a Bala*s Mmaimm and Wld, p. 24i» 
'life of imagination wholly distinct " ' ; 
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them, do^ not in any degree imply indnstrial nnveitBcity, 
Nothing is more common than to find extreme dishonesty in 
speculation coexisting with scrupulous reiacity in business. 
If any vice might be expected to conform strictly to the 
utditai-ian theory, it would be cruelty; but crxielty to 
animals may exist without leading to cruelty to men, and 
even where spectacles in which animal suffering forms a 
leading element exercise an injurious influence on eharactoi-, 
it is moi-e than doubtful whethra: the measure of human un- 
happiness i^ey may ultimately produce is at all equivalent 
to the passionate enjoyment they immediately afford. 

This last consideration, however, makes it necessary to 
notice a new, and as it appears to me, almost grotesque 
development of the utilitarian theory. 'Ebe duty of humanity 
to animals, though for a long period too much n^lected, 
may, on the piinciples of the intuitive moralist^ be easily 
explained and justified. Our circumstances and chai-acteisi 
produce in us many and various affections towards all with 
whom we come in contact, and our consciences pronounce 
these affections to be good or bad. We feel that humanity 
or benevolence is a good affection, and also that it is due in 
different degrees to different class®. Thus it is not only 
natural but right that a man should care for his own lamiiy 
more than for the world at large, and this obligation 
applies not only to parents who are responsible for having 
brought thrir children into existence, and to children who 
owe a debt of gratitude to their parents, but also to brotiiors 
who have no such special tia So too we feel it to be both 
uimatural and wrong to fed no stronger interest in our fellow- 
eountiymen than in other men. In the same way we fed 
that there is a wide interval between the humanity it is 
bo& natural and right to exhibit towards animals, an(|.that 
which is due to our own sped® Biseong philanthropy could 
hardly coexist with cannibalism, and a man who had no hestisr 
tion in destroying human life for the sake of obtaining the akin« 
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of the victims, or of freeing himself &om some trifimg iBCoit- 
veauence, would scarcely be eulogised for his heoevolence. 
Yet a man may be regarded as very humane to animals who 
has no scruple in sacrificing their iiv^ for his food, Ida 
pleasures, or his convenience. 

Towards the close of the last century an energetic agiia- 
tion in favour of humanity to animals arose in England, and 
the utilitarian moralists, who were then rising into influence, 
caught the spirit of their time and made veiy creditable 
eflbrts to extend itJ It is manifet, however, that a theory 
which recognised no other end in virtue than the pix>motion 
of human happiness, could supply no adequate basis for the 
movement. Some of the recent members of the school have 
accordingly enlarged their theory, maintaining that acts are 
virtuous when they produce a net result of happiness, 
and vicious when they produce a net result of suffering, alto- 
gether UTSfepective of the question whether this enjoyment or 
suffering is of men or animals. In other words, they place 
the duty of man to animals on exactly the same basis as the 
duty of man to his feliow-men, maintaiaing that no suffering 
can be rightly inflicted on brutes, which do€^ not produce a 
larger amount of happiness to man.® 

The first reflection suggested by this theoiy is, that it 

* Bentham especially recurs to deprive them [animals] of life, and 

fins subject fr^uently. See Sir J. this is justifiable—their pains do 
Bowring’s edition of his worhs not eqn^ our enjoymenfs. There 
(Edinburgh, 1843), vol i. pp, 142, is a balance of good,'-— Bentham^s 
143, 662 ; vol. x, pp. 549-660. ^ vol.x, p. 14* Hr. Mill 

* ‘ Granted that any practice accordingly defines the principle of 
causes more pain to animals than utility, without any spe<W refer- 
It gives pleasure to man ; is that ence to man. ‘ The creed which 
practice moral or immoral f And accents as the foundation of morals, 
if exactly in proportion as human utility or the great happing prin- 
tings raise their heads out of the eiple, holds that actions are right 
slough of selfishness they do not in proportion as they tend to pro- 
with one voice answer ** immoral,” mote happiness, wrong as they tend 
let the morality of the principle of to produce the reverse of happb 

w for ever condemned/— n&rn^-^mUUrnianim, pp, l^ll. 
MHfs m9min vol. ii p. 485. »W# ^ , 
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^peare difficult to midei^tend hoi*-, on the principles of tlie 
mductiv© school, it coiUd be arrived at. JBenevoience, as we 
have seen, according to these wiitere begins in interest. Wo 
tat of a^ do good to men, because it is for our advantoRc" 
though the force of the habit may at last act irrespeetive of 
interest. But in tiie ease of animals wliich cannot resent bar- 
banty, tha foundation of self-inteiest does not for the most 

part east. Probably, however, an awiciation of id«w might 

help to solve the difficulty, and the habit of benevol®ce 
generated originally from the social relations of men might 
at last he extended to the animal world; hnt that it sbo'ui.l 
be so to the extent of placing the duty to animals on tlm 
same basis as tlie duty to men, I do not anticipate, or {at the 
risk of being accusei of great inhumanity), I must add, 
desire. I cannot look forward to a time when no one wOl 
wear any article of dr^ formed out of the skin of an 
or feed upon animal tah, tUl be has asceitained that 
the pleasure he dei-ives from doing so, exceeds the pain in- 
fficM upon the animal, as well as the pleasure of which by 
abridging its life be has deprived it.^ And supiiosing that 

,1 of course being vbo has some amiabie and beautiful 

““'J' bo remarks on tlie duty of kindness to 
imured by lU-toatmont, but eren animals, -without absolutely eon. 
teis Moeption is a rm- partial one. domning, speaks wii h maelf aver 
No^feh reason coW preventwy sion of U^m^rof Sg “Z 

Exi-s s-i;; a"! 

depend gi-catly upon the price of STet. ™nSS« thrt tee only 
the animal. I hare been told that sufficient jSS for eaS 
on some parts of theeontinentdiU meat is an LprS vL ^reht of 
^e horses are systematically in the Book of gS 7S 

f^h ^ ® book ii. ch. 1 1.) Somem- 

tlieix cJieapiiGss rondering smms ©Tade 

S5i'0fc fclie mmt ©cooomicaL coiatodiug that kill TXiiE' 

ptesure would prodml^e reqni- Sm 

site excess of enjoyment. BDartlay, for killing M.' ““W 
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with Buch a caloiilatioxi before bim, tbe iitiiitaiiaii should 
continue to feed on the fiesh of animals, his piinciple might 
carry him to further conclusions, foom which I confess I 
should recoil. If, when Swift was writing his famous essay 
in favour of employing for food the redundant babies of a 
half-starving population, he had been informed that, according 
to the more advanced moralists, to eat a child, and to eat a 
sheep, rest upon exactly the same ground ; that in tlie one 
case as in the other, the single question for the moralist is, 
whether the repast on tlie whole produces more pleasure thfm 
pain, it must be o^vned that the ddscovery wrould have greatly 
facilitated liis task. 

The considerations I have adduced will, I think, be suffi- 
cient to show that the utilitarian principle if pushed to ita 
full logical consequences would he by no mcarus as acconlant 
with ordinary moral notions as is sometimes alleged ; that 
it woulcff on the contiury, lead to conclusions utterly and 
outrageously i^epugnant to the moral feelings it is intended to 
explain. I will conclude this part of my aigument by veiy 
briefly adverting to two gi’eat fields in which, as I believe, il 
would prove esiiedally revolurionary. 

The first of these is the field of chastity. It will be 
nece^aaj for me in the course of the present work to dwell 
at greater length than I should desire upon questions con- 
nected with this viitiie. At present, I wull merely ask the 
i^eader to conceive a miud from which aU notion of the in- 
trinsic excellence or nobility of purity was banished, and io 
suppose such a mind comparing, by a utilitarian standard, a 
period in w'hich sensuality was almost unbridled, such as the 
age of Athenian glory or the English r^toration, with a 
period of austere virtue. Tlie question which of thae socie- 
ties was morally the b^t would thus resolve itrolf solely 
into the question in which there was produced the gimtwt 
amount of enjoyment and the smallest amount of suffering 
The pleasxnes of domestic life, the pleasures resulting from a 
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truer social mtercourse,* the different d^rees of suffering 
inflict on those who violated the law of chastity, the 
ulterior consequences of each mode of life upon well-being 
and upon population, would be the chief elements of the 
comparison. Can any one believe that the balance of enjoy- 
ment would be so unquestionably and so largely on the aide 
of the more austere society as to justify the degree of supe- 
riority which is assigned to it ? * 

The second sphere is that of speculative truth. Ho class 
of men have more highly valued an umainching hoetilify to 
superstition than utilitarians. Yet it is moi-e than doubtful 
whether upon their principles it can be justified. Many 
supersritions do undoubtedly answer to the Greek conception 


m coimsnting upon the of subsistence. Knowing thi.s 
srench licentiousness of the eight- what can be more deplorable than 
eenth century Hume says, in a to find moralists niakii& gnch ar- 
passage which has excited a great guments as these the verv foun- 
ded of animadversion ‘ Our dation of morals?— 'The firat and 
neighbours, it seeiM, hare resolved great mischief, and by consequence 
domestic to tho guilt, of promiscuous c^cnbi- 
the social pleasures ; and to prefer nago consists in its tendencr to 
ease, freedom, and an open com- diminish marriages.’ (Palor's 
merce, to strict fidelity and con- Moral PkaosophyT book iii. 
Stacy. These ends both good. iii. eh. ii.) ‘ al-it is al C 
and are somewhat difficult to re- most happy condition of a nation 
wncile ; nor m^t we be_ surprised and that nation is most aceumtd^ 
if the custom of nations incline too obeying tho laws of our eonst^ 
mnoh sometimes to the one side, tntion, in which the number of the 
other.’— human race is most rapidly in- 
creMiDg. Now it is certain that 

v 1 1 ?i® , of chastitv, that is 

pitiable than the blunders into when individuals are eilusivelT^ 
which writers have fallen when united to each other, the incrca4 
^ '"rtue of of population wiU be more rarid 

Aastity on ntilitanan calculations, than under any other eircum- 
since the writi|m of Malthus stances.' (WaylLd's ILSof 
recognised Moral p. 298, 11th 

that one of the very first Muditions Boston, 1839.) I am so^ to 
^ prospenty is to bring such subjects befaretha 

^6(4 ^ly BiamagM, to restrain reader, bnt it is imposriWo to 

lipijT more jftapidiy tlian iki# metas ^olnarso* 
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of slavish ^fear of the gods/ and have been prodtictive of 
anspeakable misery to mankind, bnt there are very many 
others of a different tendency. Superstitions appeal to our 
hopes as well as to our fears. They often meet and gratify 
the inmost longings of the heart. They offer cei’feimties 
when reason can only afford possibilities or probabilities. 
They supply conceptions on which the imagination lov^ 
to dwell. They sometimes even impait a new sanction 
to moral tniths. Creating wants which they alone can 
satisfy, and fears which they alone can quell, they often 
become essential elements of happiness, and their consoling 
efficacy is most felt in the languid or troubled hom^s when 
it is most needed. We owe more to our illusions than to 
our knowledge. The imagination, which is altogether con- 
structive, probably contribute more to our happiness than 
tlie reason, which in the sphere of speculation is mainly 
critical and destructive. The rude charm which in the hour 
of danger or distress the savage clasps so confidently to his 
breast, the sacred picture which is believed to slicxi a hal- 
lowing and protecting influence over the poor maffs cottage, 
can bestow more real consolation in the darkest hour of 
human suffering than can be afforded by the grand^t theories 
of philosophy. The first desire of the heart is to find some- 
thing on which to lean. Happiness is a condition of feeling, 
not a condition of circumstances, and to common minds one 
of its first essentials is the exclusion of painful and harassing 
doubt. A system of belief may be false, siipemtltious, and 
reactionary, and may yet be conducive to human happing if 
it furnishes great multitudes of men with what they believe 
to be a key to the uniyerse, if it consoles them in those 
B^ons of agonizing bereavement when the consolations of en- 
lightened reason are but empty words, if it supports their feeble 
and tottering minds in the gloomy hours of sickness and of 
approaching death. A credulous and superstitious nature 
may be dcgiaded, but in the many cases where su|)ersfcitioi2 



«uu a pelting or appaUmg form it m not 

anhappy, and degradation, apart from tinhappiness, can have 
no place m utffitarian ethics. No eiTor can be moiB gmve 
^n to imagine that ^hen a critical siiirit is abroad the 
ple^t_ Wiefe will all remain, and the painful ones alone 
will pensh. To introduce into the mind the consciousness 
of ignor^ce and the pangs of doubt is to inflict or endiue 
much sufferag, which may even survive the period of tran- 
sition Why IS < said Luthers wife, looking sadly back 
u^n the sensuous creed which she had left, ' that in mir old 
feath we prayed so often and so warmly, and that our 
praym are now so few and so cold ?’ > It is related .f 


old monk named Sempion, who had embraced the heresy 
the anthropomorphites, that he was convinced bv a hJi. 


jirno^nims, tnat he was convinced by a brother 

-ml { K Almighty a human 

fom. He bowed his reason humbly to the Catholic creed : 

rd 1°"™ ^ ™ which his imagi- 

nataon had conceived, and on which for so many yearn £ 

aftectious had been concentrated. b,.d d:..„ ? .. 


See IkBk TM. 

TiUemont* MSm, pour i 
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parsiie it, wlietliei* it leads to pleasure or wBetber it I»ids 
to pain. Among tlie many wise sayings winch antiquity 
ascribed to Pytbagoms, few are more remarkable than Iub 
diyision of virtue into two distinct branches — to he truthful 
and to do good.^ 

Of the sanctions which, according to the utilitarians, con- 
stitute the sole motives to vii’tue, there is one, as I have ss^id, 
imexceptionably adequate. Those who adopt the religious 
sanction, can always appeal to a balance of interest in ^ivour 
of virtue ; but as the great majority of modern utilitarians 
confidently sever their theory from all theological eonsiclora- 
tions, I will dismiss this sanction with two or tliree remarks. 

In the first place, it is obvious that those who regard the 
arbitmry will of the Deity as the sole rule of morals, render 
it perfectly idle to represent the Divine attributes as d^rviiig 
of our admiration. To speak of the goodnm of God, either 
implies thfft there is such a quality as goodness, to which the 
Divine acts conform, or it is an unmeaning tautology. Wlij 
should we extol, or how can we admiio, the perfect goodnm 
of a Being whose will and acts constitute the sole standard 
or definition of perfection % ^ The theoiy wMoh teach^ that 
the arbitrary will of the Deity is the one rule of moralg,^ and 
the anticipation of future rewards and punishments the one 
reason for conforming to it, consists of two parts. The firat 
annihilates the goodness of God ; the second, the virtue of man. 


* Ti Kal rh 

§i^€py€T€tP. (JSIian, Far, JSwtxlL 
59.) Longinus in like manner 
dividos virtue into ifol 

aXT^Beta, (Be Sublvn, § 1.) The 
opposite view in England is eon- 
fcinmlly expressed in the saying, 
‘You should never pull down an 
opinioi until you have something 
to put in its place/ which can only 
mean, if j'ou are convinced that 
some religious or other hypothesis 
Is you are morally bound to 


repress or coueeal your coarictkm 
until you have discovered posifciv'o 
athnnations or explanations m un- 
qualified and consolatory as thwe 
you have destroyed. 

® See this powerfully stated ly 
Shaftcshury, (Inquiry emcmmg 
Ftfisr^ hook i part Hi. ) The saiii# 
objection applies to IbinseFK 
modification of the theologieal duo- 
trine— viz* that the origin of moralfl 
is not the will but tlie nnlurs of 
0od. 
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pother and equally obrious remark is, that while th«e 
Aeolo^ans represmt the hope of future rewards, and Z 
f^ of future puroshments, as the only reason for doing right 
one of our strongest reasons for beheving in the existent of 
these rewards and punishments, is our deep-seated feelin- of 

ment and demerit. Olat the pr^ent disposition of aS ° 
m mmy respects unjust, that suffering often attends a coinJ 
whx^ des^ves reward, and happiness a eoui-sewhieh deserve! 

K^Tv’tr^ ^ retnbntioi 

Meould no longi “ferenre 

A third remark, which I believe to be equally true but 
which may not be acquiesced in with equal idinL is ’that 
without the concun-ence of a moral faculty, it is wholly L- 
possible to prove from nature that supreme gootlness of the 
th^bT'^’ iitilitai’ian theologians assume. We speak of 
the Wolence shown in the joy of the insect ^litte^ in 
sunl^m, in the protectmg instincts so liberally bestowed 
mong the animal world, in the kindness of the pLiit to ite 
young, in the happiness of little cliildren, in the^beanty^and 

^ ^ iudeoxis disease, the coimtlass forms of mninn 

^ of suffering, the entozoa that live within the bodies and 
f^ upon the anguish of sentient beings, the ferocious instinct 
?, prolongs with dehght the agonies of ite victim 
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fantastic diseases that suggest irr^tibl j the notion of present 
daemons ; the terrific phenomena of natnre -which appear the 
results, not of blind forces, but of isolate q)irituai stgencieB — 
all these things fatally, inevitably, invincibly impel him into 
superstition. Through long centuries the supeorstilionB thu& 
generated have deluged the world wilh blood. Millions of 
prayers have been vainly breathed to what we now know 
were inexorable laws of nature. Only after ages of toil did 
the mind of man emancipate itself from those deadly en'ors 
to which by the deceptive appearanc® of nature the long 
infancy of humanity is universally doomed. 

And in the laws of wealth how dijfiermit are the appearances 
from the realities of things! Who can estimate the wara 
that have been kindled, the bitteme^ and the -wretchedness 
that have been caused, by errors relating to the apparent 
antagonism of the interests of nations which were so natural 
that for centuries they entangled the very strong^t intellects, 
and it was scarcely tall our own day that a tardy science 
came to dispel them I 

What shall we say to these things ? If induction alone 
-were our guide, if we possmed absolutely no knowledge of 
some things being in their own nature good, and others in 
their own nature evil, how could we rise from this B|>^stacl6 
of nature to the conception of an ali-pei'fect Author 1 Even 
if we could discover a predominance of benevolence in the 
creation, we should stHl regard the mingled attribute of 
nature as a reflex of tbe mingled attributes of its Oontriver. 
Our knowledge of the Supreme Excellence, our best evidence 
even of the existence of the Creator, is derived not from tlie 
material universe but fr'om our own moral nature.^ It is 


* ^'32ie one great and binding faculty is onr one reason for main- 
ground of the belief of God and a tain rng the supreme beneToleoce of 
hereafter is the law of conscience.* the Deity was a fafouiite positioi 
— Coleridge, Notes Tfieologic<d and of Kant. 

Taliticalf p, 367. That our moral 
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Eot of reason hut of faith. In other words it springs fk'om 
that instmctiye or momi nature which is as truly a |mrt of 
oiir "being as is onr reason, which teaches ns what reanoii 
could never teach, the supreme and transcendent excellerice 
of moral good, which rising dissatisiied above this world of 
sense, proves itself by the veiy intensity of its aspiimtion to 
be adapted for another sphere, and which constitutes at onct 
the evidence of a Divine element within us, and the aiigiiiy 
of the future that is before usd 

lliase things Mong rather to the sphere of feeling than 
of reasoning. Those who are most deeply persuaded of their 
trath, will probably feel that they are unable by argument to 
express adequately the intensity of their conviction, but they 
may point to the recorded experience of the best and greatot 
men in all ages, to the incapacity of terrestrial things to sa- 
tisfy our nature, to the manifest tendency, both in individjuils 
and nations, of a pure and hereic life to Mndie, and of a 
selEsh and corrupt life to cloud, these aspirations, to the his- 
torical fact that no philosophy and no scepticism have been 
able peiunanently to repress them. The lines of our moral 
nature tend upwards. In it we liave the common root ot 
religion and of ethics, for the same consciousncBS that tells 
us that, even when it is in fact the weakest element of our 
constitution, it is by right supreme, commanding and author 
ntaMve, teaches us also that it is Divine. All the nobler 
religions that have governed mankind, have done so by 
virtue of the affinity of their teacliing with this nature, ly 
speaking, as common religious language coiTCctlj desciilM?.s 
it, ‘to the heart/ by appealing not to selfdnterc^, but to 
that Divine element of self-sacrihce which is latent in every 
Bould The reality of tliis momI nature is the one 

^ * NmcIo quomodo inhseret m mia ®t exaistit maxim© el appirit 
meafcibasqmBiwecHloriimqiioddam feciliimel — Oie. i 14. 

angarmm fateoram; idqae ia **Itisa eBlmmij to tay tta 
mgemiaaltissimiiqticanl- men are tmstd to heroic setiwis 
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question of natui'al theology, for it inTolres that eonnection 
between onr own and a higher nature, W’ithout which the 
existence of a First Cause were a mex*e qtn^tion. of arclneo- 
iogy, and religion but an exercise of the iniagination. 

I retin-n gladly to the secular sanctions of utilitarianism. 
The majority of its disciples assure us that these are suiBeient 
to establish their theory, or in other words, that our duty 
coincides so strictly with our interest when riglitty iindtir- 
stood, that a peifectly prudent would necessarily become a 
perfectly virtuous man.^ Bodily vice they tell us ultimately 
brings bodily weakness and suffering. Extravagance is 
followed by ruin; unbridled passions by the loss of domestas 
peace ; disregard for the intei’ests of others by social or lagitl 
penalties ; while on the other hand, the most moral is also 
the most tranquil disposition; benevolence is one of the 
truest of ojp pleasures, and virtue may become by liabit, an 
essential of enjoyment. As the shopkeeper who has made 
his fortune, still sometimes continues at the counter, benuus® 
the daily routine has become necessaiy to his bappinew, so 
the ‘'moral hero' may continue to practise that virtue which 
wa« at first the mei^e instrument of Ms pimsnm, m being in 
itself more pi*©cious than all besides.^ 


by eime, hope of pleasure, reconi- 
piiii.se— sngar-pluius of any kind in 
this world or the next. In the 
ineanesfc mortal there lies some- 
thing nobler. The poor swejiricg 
soldier hi ix*d to be shot has his 
“honour of a soldier,” different 
from drill, regulations, and the 
shilling a day. It is not to tjiste 
sweet things, but to do noble and 
t rue things, and vindicat-o himself 
under Gws heaven as a God-mad© 
man, that the poorest son of Adam 
dimly longs. Show him the way 
of doing that, the dullest day- 
drudge kindles into a hero. They 
WTong man greatly who say he is 


to be seduced by ease. Dilh.'juTy. 
abnegjition, martyidom, death .’‘ie 
the allurements that net on fti** 
heart of man. lOntlld th© imifr 
genial life of him, you Imre a 
tlmt burns up all lower mmklem^ 
tions.— Carlyle's p. 

237 (ed. 1858), 

* * Clamat Epieuras, Is ^uem v-.s 
Rimis Toluptatiliffl ©ssa decAtu7;i 
dicitia, non posse |neuade rivl nisi 
sapientar, houeate, jusleque vivetur, 
pec Kipienter, hoaeste, jusle nisi 
jneunde.^ — Cicero, FiiL L i 

^ * Tfm virtues to bt complete 
must have hxed their refidenee in 
the heart and beeoiae ^ 
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TMs theory of the |>ejEfect coincideRce of virtue and in- 
terest rightly understood, which has always been a common- 
place of momlists, and has been advocated by many who 
were far from wishing to resolve virtue into prudence, con- 
tains no doubt a ceiinin amount of tmth, but only of the 
most general kind. It do^ not apply to nations as wholes, 
for although luxurious and effeminate vices do undoubtedly 
corrode and enervate national character, the histories of 
^ ancient Borne and of not a few modem monarchies abund- 
I antly prove that a career of consistent rapacity, ambMon, 
I seMshness, and fiaud may be eminently conducive to national 
I px’osperity.* It does not apply to imperfectly organised 
societies, where the restraints of public opinion are unfelt 
and where force is the one measure of right. It does not 
apply except in a very partial degree even to the most civi- 
lised of mankind. It is, indeed, easy to show that in a 
polished community a certain low standard of vhHie is essen- 
tial to prosperity, to paint the evils of unrestrained passions, 
and to prove that it is better to obey than to violate the 
laws of society. But if turning from the criminal or the 
drunkard we were to compare the man who simply falls in 
with or slightly surpasses the aveiage morals of those about 

mpelHngtoactions withouttether when they can j^ieid Mm no teher 
thought thaa the gratification of advantage LigM of 

them ; so that after their expedi- Nature^ vol, L p. 26D. J&. J, g. 
ance ceases they stiU continue^ to Mill in his miiiianam$m dwkis 
operaM hy the desire they raise, much on the heroism 'srhieh h© 

. . . I knew a mercer who having thinks this view of morals roav 
gotten a competency of fortune, produce. 

tho^ht to retire and enjoj him- * See Lactantius, Jnsi. Dw. vi. 
seif m quiet ; biit finding^ he could 9. Montesquieu, in Ida Pheimm 
not be easy without business was de fEmjfire romain, has ahowa lii 
forced to return to the shop and detail the manner in which the 
^sist Ms fomer partners gratis, in crimes of Roman politi«a»ns coii- 
the natureof a journeyman. Why tributed to the their 

t en should It be thought strange luriaoB. Modern Wstow tenfchw 

i«it a man long inured to the onlv r/vA 
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him, and indulges in a little vice which is neither injurious 
to his own health nor to his i*eputation, with the man who 
earnestly and painfully adopts a much higher standai'd than 
that of his time or of his class, we should be diiven to another 
conclusion. Honesty it is said is the best policy — a fact, I 
however, which depends very much upon the condition of f 
the police force — ^but heroic virtue must rest upon a different f 
basis. If happiness in any of its forms be the supreme ol:ject 
of life, moderation is the most emphatic counsel of om- being, 
but moderation is as opposed to heroism as to vice. Them 
is no form of intellectual or moral excellence which has not 
a general tendency to produce happiness if cultivated in 
moderation. There are very few which if cultivated to great 
perfection have not a tendency directly the iwerse. Thus a 
mind that is sufficiently enlaiged to range abroad amid the 
pleasiu'es o£ intellect has no doubt secured a fund of inex- 
haustible enjoyment ; but he who infeiTed from this that the 
highest intellectual eminence was the condition most favour- 
able to happiness would be lamentably deceived. The dis- 
sased nervous sensibility that accompanies int^ise mcmtal 
Bxeiiaon, the weary, wasting sense of ignorance and vanity, 
the disenchantment and disintegration that commonly follow 
a profound r^arch, have filled literature with mournful 
echoes of the words of the royal sage, * In mucli 'wdstlom is 
much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge incicaseth 
soiTow.’ The lives of men of genius have been for the 
most part a conscious and deliberate realisation of the 
ancient myth — the tree of knowledge and tlie tree of Ufa 
stood side by side, and they chose the tree of knowledge 
rather than the tree of life. 

'Not is it otherwise in the realm of morals.^ The virtue 
which*is most conducive to happing is plainly that which 

» ' That quick sensibility wliich pungency of pains and vexations.’— 
is the gi-oundwork of ail advances Tucker’s Li^&i 0 / Mtdurit il 16, 
towards perfection increases the § 4, 
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r ? and sustained without 

mucli effort. Legal and phj sical penalties apply only to the 
f grosser more extreme forms of vice. Social penalties 
; may strike the very highest foms of virtue. i That very 

utilitarians assure 

IS IS one ^y to become so strong as to overpower all un- 
socia cellos, would make it more and more impasaible for 
mm consistently with their happiness to adopt imyeom-so, 

them out of hwmony with the general sentiment of society It 

^ ^-tuous mind 

IS the l^h^t form of happiness, and may be reasonably 

‘mf Tr matei-ial advantages, but also to the 

..pprobation of .somety ; but no man can fully attain, and few 
can even approximate, to such a condition. When vicious 
l>a^ons and im])ulses are very strong, it is idl» to tell the 
suffmer that he would be more happy if his nature were 

he must regulate his comse with a vicyv to tho actual condi- 
tion of his being, and there can bo little tioubt that his ..eaco 

spiLI +1 compromise witli vice. The 

selfish theory of morals applies only to the virtues of tern- 

perament, and not to that mueh higher form of viiine wliieh 

is sratamed in defiance of temperament.* We have no doubt 
a certom pleasra-e m cultivating our good tendencies but wo 
have by no means the same pleasure in repreJnrour W 

onre There are men whose whole lives are speiitlu will^! 

one thmg, and dosirin^^ tlip r ^ dlmg 

uvmrmg me opposite. In such cases iw tli«e 

twtefby sc! ^ f 

lecture On ConsoUnce (1868). It to Se' kw^t- 'j 
» manifest that a tr«aeman rf inJl J Z n a %vM 
Bieting a dishonest or HlS toide 

custom, an Irish pJunfin a dfe! ^hat . 

tnrbod district revoltiag agsinst "^“’"'“*‘1- 

thoagrarianconspiracph^i:^ 
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virtue clearly involves a sacrifice of happiness; for the suffer- 
ing caused by resisting natuml tendenci(^ is much greater 
than would ensue from their moderate gratifi<mtion. 

The plain tnith is that no proposition can be more pal- 
pably and egr^ously false than the assertion that m far as 
this world is concerned, it is invariably conducive to the 
happiness of a man to pursue the most virtuous careei*. Cir- 
cumstances and disposition will make one man hnd his 
highest happing in the happiness, and another man in tiie 
miseiy, of liis kind ; and if the second man acts according to 
his interest, the utilitarian, however much he may deplore 
the result, has no right to blame or condemn the agent. For 
that agent is following his gi’eatest happiness, and this, in the 
eyes of uthitaidans, in one fom or another, is the highest, or 
to speak more accurately, the only motive by which human 
nature can be actuated. 

\Ye maf remark too that the disturbance or pain which 
does undoubtedly usually ancom|>any what is evil, beam no 
kind of proportion to the enormity of the guilt. An nxita- 
bHity of temper, which is chieily due to a dei’angement of the 
nervous system, or a habit of pitjcraijiinafion or mdeckion» 
will often cause more suffering than soma of the worst rlcm 
that can corrupt the heart. ^ 

But it may be said this calculation of pains and pleasures 
m defective through the omission of one element. Althougli 
a man who had a very strong natoal impulse towards some 
vice would ap|)ear more likely to promote the tmnquiliity of 
his nature by a moderate and circumspect gmtiffcation of that 
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vice, than by endeavouring painfully to repress bis natural 
tendencies, jet he possesses a conscience which adjudicates 
upon, his conduct, and its sting or its approval constitutes a 
pain or pleasure so intense, as more than to redi-^ the 
balance. Now of course, no intuitive moralist will deny, 
what for a long time Hs school may be almost said to have 
been alone in asserting, the reality of conscience, or the 
pleasures and pains it may affoi-d. He simply denies, and he 
appeals to consciousness in attestation of his poation, that 
those pains and pleasures are so powerful or so proportioned 
to our acts as to become an adequate basis for virtue. Con- 
science, whether we regard it as an original faculiy, or as a 
product of the association of ideas, exercises two distinct 
functions. It points out a diflference between right and 
wrong, and when its commands are violated, it inflicte a cer- 
tein measure of suffering and disturbance. The first function 
it exercises persistently through life. The second it only 
exercises under certain special circumstances. It is scarcely 
conceivable that a man in the possession of his faculties should 
pim a life of gross depravity and crime without being con- 
scious that he was doing wrong ; but it is extremely jrossiblo 
for him to do so without this consciousness having any ap- 
preciable influence upon his tranquillity. The condition of 
th^ consciences, as Mr. Carlyle oteerv®, has less influence 
on the happiness of men than the condition of their livers. 
Considered as a source of pain, conscience bears a striking 
rcsembiance to the feeling of disgust. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of Hr. Johrrson, I venture to maintain that there 
are multitudes to whom the necessity of discharging the 
duto of a butcher would be so inexpi-essibly painful and re- 
volting, that if they could obtain flesh diet on no other con- 
dition, they would relinquish it for over. But to those who 
are inured to the trade, this repugnance has simply “ceased. 
It has no place in their emotions or calculationa Nor can 
it be reasonably quesrioned that most men by an assiduous 
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attendance at the slaughter-house could acquire a siiuilar 
indiSerence. In like manner, the reproaches of conscience 
are douhtle^ a very real and important form of suffering 
to a sensitive, scrupulous, and virteous girl who has com- 
mitted some trivial act of levity or diarbedienee ; but to 
an old and hardened criminal they axe a matter of the most 
absolute indifference. 

N^ow it is undoubtedly conceivable, that by an association 
of ideas men might acquire a feeling that would cause that 
which would naturally be painful to them to be pleasurable, 
and thatwhich would naturally be pleasurable to be painhil." 
But the question will immediately arise, why should they re- 
spect this feeliug ? We have seen that, according to the in- 
ductive theory, there is no such thing as natuml duty. Men 
enter into life solely desirous of seeking their own happiness. 
The whole edifice of virtue aris^ fix»m the observed fact, that 
owing to tfie constitution of our nature, and the intimacy of 
our social relations, it is necessary for our happiness to al«tain 
from some courses that would be immediately pleasurable and 
to pursue others that are immediately the reverm Self-in- 
terest is the one ultimate reason for virtue, however much 
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the moral chemistry of Hartley may disguise and transform 
ii Ought or ought not, means nothing more than the pros- 
pect of acquiring or of losing pleasure. Tiie fact that one 
line of conduct promotes, and another impaim the happiness of 
others is, according to these moralists, in the last analysis, no 
reason -whatever for pursuing the fomor or avoitling the 
latter, unless such a course is that which brings us the 
greatest happing* The happine^ may arise from the action 
of society upon oui'selves, or from our own naturally bcnevo- 
lent disposition, or, again, from an association of ideas, which 
means the force of a habit we have foimed, but in any ease 
oar own happiness is the one ]:x)ssible or conceivable motive 
of action. If this be a true picture of Iiiiman nature, the 
reasonable course for eveiy man is to modify his dis] position 
in such a manner that he may attain the greatest |)OBHible 
amount of enjoyment. If he has formed an a^ciation of 
ideas, or contracted a habit which inflicts more pain than it 
pi-events, or prevents more pleasure than it aCTords, his reason- 
able couise is to dissolve that association, to destroy that 
habit. This is -wdiat he ‘ ought * to do according to the only 
meaning that word can jx)ssess in the utilitarian voaibulary. 
If he does not, he will justly incur the charge of imprudence, 
which is the only charge utilitoianism can consistently bring 
against vice. 

That it would be for the happinms as it would cei*tahdy lie 
in the power of a man of a tempeiument such as 1 have lately 
descriM, to quench that conscientious feeHng, which by its 
painfal reproaches prevents him from pursuing the course 
that would be most conducive to his tranquillity, I conceive 
to be self-evident. And, indeed, on the whole, it is more 
than doubtful whether conscience, considered apart from the 
course of action it prescribes, is not the cause of pain 
than pleMtire. Its reproach^ mm more felt tlma iti ap- 
proval. The self-complacency of a rirtsous man reflecli^ 
with (blight upon his own exceeding merit, m frequently 
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spoken of in. tke writings of moral pMIosopkers,^ bnt is 
rarelj found in actual life wkere the most tranquil is j=ieHom 
the most perfect nature, where the sensitireness of conscience 
increases at least in proportion to moral growth, and where 
in the best men a feeling of modesty and humility is always 
present to check the exuberance of self-gratulation. 

In every sound system of morals and religion the motives 
of virtue become more powerful the more the mind is con- 
centrated upon them. It is when they are lost sight of, when 
they are obscured by passion, unrealised or forgotten, that 


* ‘The pleasing consciousness 
and self-approbation that rise up 
in the mind of a Tirtuous man, ex- 
clusively of any direct, explicit, 
consideration of advantage lihely 
to accrue to himself from his ]^s 
session of tjjpse good qualities* 
(Hartley On Man, vol. i. p. 493), 
form a theme upon which moralists 
of lx>th schools are fond of dilating, 
in a strain that reminds one irre- 
sistibly of the self-complacency of 
a famous nursery hero, while reflect- 
ing upon his own merits over a 
Christmas-pie. Thus Adam Smith 
says, *The man who, not from 
fnvolous fancy, but from proper 
motives, has performed a generous 
action, when he looks forward to 
those whom he has served, feels 
himself to be the natural object of 
their love and gratitude, and by 
sympathy with them, of the esteem 
and approbation of all mankind. 
And when he looks backward to 
the motive from which he acted, 
and surveys it in the light in which 
the indifferent spectator will sur- 
vey it, Jie still continues to enter 
inlx) it, and applauds himself by 
sympathy with the approbation of 
this supposed impartial judge. In 
both these points of view, his con- 



duct appears to him every way 
agreeable. . , . Misery and wretch- 
edness can never enter the breast 
in which dwells complete self-sa- 
tisfaction .* — Theory oj MordL &«/f- 
mmU, part ii. ch. ii. § 2 ; part iii. 
ch. iii. I suspect that many moral- 
ists confuse the self-gratulatioa 
which they suppose a virtuous man 
to feel, with the de%hfc a religious 
man experiences fk>m the sense of 
the protection and favour of the 
Deity. But th«se two feelings are 
clearly distinct, and it vdlb X 
beheve, be found that the lattei 
is most strongly experienced by the 
veiy men who most sincerely dis- 
claim all sense of merit. ‘Wore 
the perfect man to exist,' said that 
good and great writer, Archer 
Butler, * he himself would be the 
last to know it; for the highest 
stage of advancement is the lowwt 
descent in humility.' At all events, 
the reader will observe that on 
utilitarian principles notMi^ emiM 
be more pernicious or crimlna! 
than that modest, humble, and 
diffident spirit, which diminishes 
the pleasure of self-gmtulatloa, 
one of rile highest utditarian bjio- 
tires to virtue. 


■ 
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tttey mm to opemto. But it is a peKJUiiarity of tke otiii* 
fcamn conception of virtue that it is wholly unahle to resist 
the solvent of analysis, and that the more the mind realises 
its origin and its nature, the more its influence on character 
must decline. The pleasures of the sens^ will always defy 
the force of analysis, for they have a real foundation in 
our being. They have their basis in the etemad natuiis of 
things. But the picture we derive from the practice of 
virtue rests, according to this school, on a vrhollj diflerent 
basis. It is the r^ult of casual and ai^tificial assodation, of 
habit, of a confusion by the imagination of means vrith ends, 
of a certain dignity with which society invests qualities or 
actions that are useful to itself. Just in proportion as this 
is felt, just in proportion as the mind separates the idea of 
virtue from that of natural excellence and obligation, and 
realise the purely artificial character of the connection, just 
in that proportion will the ooercive power of the moral motive 
be destroyed. The utilitarian rule of judging actions and 
dispositions by their tendency to promote or diminish hap- 
piness, or the maxim of Kant that man should always 
act so that the rule of his conduct m%ht be adopted as a 
law by all rational beings, may be very useful as a guide ia 
life; but in order that they should acquire moral weight, 
it is neo^sary to pi^uppose the sense of moral obl%ati0% 
ttie consdbusness that duty, when diwvm’cd, hw a Inti- 
mate daim to be the guiding principle of our lives. And it 
is this element which, in the eye of reason, the mm arti- 
ficial association of ideas can never furoish. 

If the patience of the reader h^ enabled him to aeeoni- 
pany me through this long train of tedious aigumeat^ Im 
will, I think, have concluded that the utflitarmn 
though undoubtedly held by many men of the puiwi^ and 
by some men of dmost hmoic virtue, would if CKtiei to 
its logical wmclusions prove subversive of moiMIty, and 
specially, and in ihe very high^t d^ee, un&voumble io 
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sfelf-deilial aad to Even if it explains tkese, it fails 

to justify tkerQ, and conscience being traced to a mere con- 
/ fusion of tbe means of bappine^ witb its end, vonid be 
wholly unable to resist tbe solvent of criticism. That this 
theory of conscience gives a true or adequate d^iiption of 
tbe phenomenon it seeks to explain, no intuitiye moralist 
will admit. It is a complete though common mistake to 
suppose that the business of the moralist is merely to explain 
1 1? the genesis of certain feelings we poss^. At the root of all 

morals lies an intellectual judgment which is clearly distinct 
^ from liking or disliking, from pleasure or from pain. A 

man who has injured his position by some foolish but per- 
fecHy innocent act, or wbo has inadvertently violated some 
social rule, may experience an emotion of self-reproach or 
of shame qiiite as acute as if he had committed a crime. 
But he is at the same time clearly conscious that his conduct 
,, is not a fi? subject for moral reprobation, that the grounds 

on which it may be condemned are of a didferemt and of 
a lower kind. The sense of obligation and of legitimat® 
supremacy, which is the essential and charactodstie feature 
of conscience, and which distingufehm it from ail the oilier 
parts of our nature, is whoDy unaccounted for by the asso- 
ciation of ideas. To say that a certain course of conduct is 
pleasing, and that a certain amount of pain r^iilts from the 
weakening of feelings that impel men towards it, is plainly 
different from what men m^n when they say we ought to 
pursue it. The virtue of Hartley is, in iiB last analysis, but 
a disease of the imagination. It may be more advantageous to 
society than avarice ; but it is form^ in the same manner, 
and has exactly the same degree of binding fbree.^ 


^ Hartley has tried in one place 
to evade this conclusion by an 
appeal to the doctrine of final 
causes. He si-j» that the fact that 
conscience is not an original prin 
eipl© of OUT aatvre, hnt is formed 






mech^calij in the manner I have 
described, 4o«st not invalidate the 
fact that it is intended for mm 
guide, <for all tbe things irbicli 
have evident final causes, are 
ly brought about b? 
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These considerations wiil help to supply an answer to 
the common ntilitarian objection that to speak of duty as 
distinct from self-interest is unmeaning, because it is absurd 
to say that we are under an obligataon to do any thing when 
no evil consequences would result to us from not doing it. 
Rewards and punishments it may be answered are un- 
doubtedly necessaiy to enforce, but they are not necessary to 
constitute, duty. This distiaction, whether it he real or 
not, has at all events the advantage of appearing self-evident 
to all who are not philosophers. Thus when a party of 
colonists occupy a new territory they divide the unoccupied 
land among themselves, and they murder, or employ for the 
gratification of their lusts, the savage inhabitants. Both 
acts are done with perfect impunity, hut one is felt to be 
innocent and the other wrong. A lawful government appro- 
priates the land and protects the aboriginals, supporting its 
enactments by penalties. In the one case the law hotlj 
creates and enforces a duty, in the other it only enfovem it. 
The intuitive moralist simply asserts that we have the power 
of perceiving that certain courses of action az'e higher, nobler, 

means ; ' and he appeals to the milk regarded as an original principle of 
in the breast, which is intended for onr nature, or as a product of 
the sxrstenance of the young, hut association? Simply this. If by 
which is nevertheless mechanically the constitution of our nature we 
produced. (On Man, voL ii. pp, are subject to a law of duty which 
338-339.) But it is plain that is different from and higher than 
this mode of reasoning would jus- our interest, a man wW violatas 
us in attributing an authori- this law through intarestcd 
tative character to any habit — 6*g. tivee, is deserving of reprobation, 
to that of avarice — which these If on the other hand there la so 
writers assure us is in the manner natural law of duty, mi if the 
of its formation an exact parallel to pursuit of our intereat is the «ie 
conscience. The later followers of original principle of our being, no 
Hartley certainly cannot be accused one can be censured who vwrmm 
of excessive predilection for it, and the first criterion iri» 
the dol^ne of final causes, yet we man will be his detormitt^oa to 
sometime find them mMug what eradicate every haMl (cowcien- 
great difi^ence it ewi make who- tioas or otherw«te) which 
ther (when ooioscience hs admitted him in dow^ so. '-i-- ^ - • 
by both pa^es to be real) It ia • 
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and better than others, and that by the constitution of onr 
' being, this fact, which is generically distinct from the prospect 
of pleasure or the reverse, may and ought to be and con- 
tinually is a motive of action. It is no doubt possible for a 
man to prefer the lower course, and in this case wa say he 
is deserving of punishment, and if he remains unpunishea 
we say that it is unjust. But if there were no power to 
reward or punish him, his acts would not he indiiTerent. 
They would still be intelligibly described as essentially base 
or noble, shameful though there were none to censure, ad- 
mirable though there were none to admire. 

That men have the power of preferring other objects 
than happiness is a proposition wliich must ultimately be 
left to the attestation of consciousness. That the pui-suit of 
vii*tue, however much happin^^ may eventually follow in 
its train, is in the first instance an example of this preference, 
must be established by that common voice of mankind which 
has invariably regarde<I a virtuous motive as generically 
different from an interested one. And indeed even when 
the conflict between strong passions and a strong sense of 
duty does not exist it is impossible to measure the degrees 
of virtue by the scale of enjoyment. The highest nature m 
rarely the happiest. Petronius Arbiter was, very probably, 
a happier man than Marcus Axirelius, For eighteen centuries 
the religious instinct of Christendom has recognised ite ideal 
in the foim of a ^ Man of Sorrows.' 

Considerations such as I have now urged lead the in- 
tuitive moraliste to reject the principle of the utilitarian. 
Tiiey acknowledge indeed that the effect of actions upon the 
happiness of mankind forms a most important element in 
determining : their tnoral quality*, but they maintain that 
wit|ioir6 natural moml perceptions we never should have 
known that it was our duty to seek the happiness of man- 
:'kind when it diverged from our own, and they deny thtl ' 
'^mtue was either originally evolv^ from or is neoewrily 
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iMToportioiied to iitilitj. Thoj acknowledge tlmt in the 
existing condition of society there is at least a general coin- 
cidence between the paths of virtne and of prosperity, but 
they contend that the obligation of virtne is of such a nature 
that no conceivable convulsion of affairs could destroy it, 
and that it would continue even if the govemment of the 
world belonged to supreme malice instead of supreme bene- 
volence, Tirtue, lliey believe, is something more than a 
calculation or a habit. It is impossible to conceive its fan* 
damental principles reversed. Notwithstanding the st^oi^ 
tendency to confuse cognate feelings, the sense of duiy and 
the sense of utility remain perfectly distinct in the appre- 
hension of mankind, and we are quite capable of recognising 
each separate ingredient in the same act. Our respect for a 
gallant but dangerous enemy, our contempt for a useful 
traitor, our care in the last moments of life for the interests 
of those who survive iis, our dear distinction betw&n inten- 
tional and unintentional injuries, and between the conscious- 
ness of imprudence and the consciousness of guilt, our 
conviction that the pursuit of interest should always lie 
checked by a sense of duty, and that selfish and moral 
motives are so essentially opposed, that the jjresence of the 
former necessarily weakens the latter, our indignation at 
those who whmi honour or gratitude call them to sacrifice 
their interests pause to calculate remote oonii<»|i!eaoes, the 
feeling of remorse which diSers from every other emotion of 
our nature — ^in a word, the universal, uimtudied stmtiments 
of mankind all concur in leading us to separate widely our 
virtuous afiections from our seliSsh ones, Jiitst as pleaatire 
and pain are ultimate grounds of addon, and no reason mm 
he given why we should seek the former and avoid the 
latter, exe^t that it is the constitution of our mtitre ttiat 
we should do so, so we are conscious that the woirdi ttgM 
md wrong exprw ulftna^ intelligible motiva, that 
motives are generieidly difibrent the tl^t are 
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of a iiiglier order, and that tkey c&rrj with tliem a mnm of 
obligation. Any scbeme of morals tKat omits these tacts 
fails to give an accurate and adequate description of tke 
states of feeling wMcb consciousness reveals. The con- 
science of men in every age would have echoed the abortion 
of Cicero that to sacrifice pleasure with a view of obtaining 
any form or modification of pleasure in return, no more 
answers to our idea of virtue, than to lend money at interest 
to our idea of charity. The conception of pure disinter^ted- 
ness is pi*esupposed in our estimates of virtue. It is the 
root of ^1 the emotions with which we contemplate acts of 
heroism. We feel that man is capable of pursuing what he 
believes to be right although pain and disaster and mental 
Buffermg and an early death be the consequence, and although 
no prospect of future reward lighten upon ids tomb. This 
is the highest prerogative of our being, the point of contact 
between the human nature and the divine. 

In addition to the direct aigumenhs in ita support, the 
utilitarian school owes much of its influence to some v^y 
powerful moral and intellectual predi^sitions in its favour — 
the first, which we shall hereafter examine, con^ting of the 
tendency manifested in certain conditions of society towards 
the qualities it is most calculated to produce, and the second 
of the almost irresistible attraction wMch unity and precision 
exercise on many minds. It was this d^ire to simplify 
human nature, by reducing its various faculties and com- 
plex operations to a single principle or proc^, that gave iis 
great popularity to the sensation^ school of the last century. 
It led most metaphysicians of that school to deny the dualitj 
of human nature. It led Bonnet and Condillac to propose 
an animated statue, endowed with the five sens^ as 
of ideas, and with faculties exclusively employed in trans- 
forming the products of sensation, as a perfect repi'esentative 
oit humanity. It led Helv6tius to assert that the original 
facujti^ of all men were preciaelY the same, all the 
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between what we call genius and what we call stupidity 
arising from diderences of circumstances, and all the diSermice 
between men and animals arising mainly from the structui^e 
of the human hand In morals, theories of unification ai'e 
peculiarly plausible, and I think peculiarly dangerous, be- 
cause, owing to the interaction of our moral sentiments, and 
the many transformations that each can x&dergo, there ai-e 
few affections that might not under some conceivable circum- 
stances become the parents of every other. When IIobb«5, 
in the name of the philosophy of self-interest, contended that 
* Pity is hut the imagination of future calamity to ourselves, 
produced by the sense of another man^s calamity when 
Hutcheson, in the name of the philosophy of benevolence, 
argued that the vice of intempeiunce is that it impels us to 
violence towards others, and weakens our capacity for doing 
them good ; ^ when other moralists defending the^cellence 
of our nature maintained that compassion is so emphaticallj 
the highest of our pleasures that a desire of gmtiiymg it is 
the cause of our acts of barbarity ; ^ eacli of these theorieSi 


* On Hunutn Nature, chap. ix. 


Enquiry concerning Good and 


§ 10 . 

■■ S’ 

Evil 

* This theory is noticed by 
Hatesheson, and a -writer in the 
Spectator (Ko. 436) suggests that 
it may explain the attraction of 
prize-fights. The case of the plea- 
sure derived from fictitious sorrow 
is a distinct question, and has been 
admirably treated in Lord Karnes’ 
Mssags on Morality. Bishop Butler 
notices {Second Sermon on Compas- 
sion), that it is possible for the 
very intensity of a feeling of com- 
passion to divert men from charity 
by making them * industriously turn 
away from the miserable; * and it 
is well known that Goethe, on 
account of this very susceptibElty, 


made it one of the rules of his life 
to avoid everything that could sug- 
gest painful ideas. Hobbes makes 
the folio-wing vary characteristic 
eommenta on some famous lines of 
Xmeretius; *Prom whal |wsioa 
proceedeth it that men take plea- 
sure to behold from the shore the 
danger of those that are at sea ia 
a tempest or in fight, or from a mi& 
castle to behold two armies charge 
one another in the field? Ills 
certainly In the whole sum Joy, 
else men "would never flock to iueli 
a spectacle. Kevertheiess, there 
is kjth joy and grief, for iws thero 
is novelty and remembmicalif mm 
own aecurity present, wMA is de- 
light, so there » also pity, whleli 
is grief. But the delight is » far 
prSiomin&nt that wn usualbr are 
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extravagant as it is, contains a germ of nndoubted psycho- 
logical truth. It is true that a mind intensely apprehensive 
of future calamities -would on that account receive a shock at 
the sight of the calamities of others. It is true that a very 
keen and absorhiog sentiment of benevolence would be in 
itself sufficient to divert men from any habit that impairai 
their power of gratifying it. It is true that compassion in- 
volves a certain amount of pleasure, and conceivable that 
that pleasure might be so intensified that we might seek It 
by a crime. The error in these theories is not that they 
exaggerate the possible efficacy of the motives, but that 
they exaggerate their actual intensity in human nature and 
describe falsely the process by which the resulis they seek to 
explain have been arrived at. The function of observation 
in moral philosophy is not simply to att^t the moral senti- 
ments "we possess, leaving it to the reason to determine 
deductiv5y how they may have been formed ; it is rather to 
follow them through all the stag^ of their formation. 

And here I may observe that the term inductive, like 
most others that are employed in moral philosophy, may give 


content in such a case to he spec- which the damned undergo might 
tators of the misery of their seem to detract from the happiness 
friends.* {On Human Nature, ch.ix. of the blessed through pity and 
§ 19.) Good Christians, according commiseration, yet under another, 
to some theologians, are expected a nearer and much more acting 
to enjoy this pleasure in great consideration, viz. that all this is 
perfection in heaven. ‘We may the misery they themselves were 
believe in the next world also the often exposed to and in danger of 
goodness as well as the happiness incurring, why may not the sense 
of the blest will be confirm^ and of their own ^cape so far overcome 
advanced by rejections naturally the sense of anoffiej^s rain as quite 
arising from the view of the misery to extinguish the pain that usually 
which some shall undeigo, which attends the idea of it, and even 
seems to be a good reason for the render it praductive of some real 
creation of those beings who shall happiness? To this purpose, Lu- 
be finally miserable, and for the cretins* Smve mari,* etc. (Zaw*^ 
continuation of them in their mi- notes to his Translation of Kingl 
serable existence .... though in OnqinofEoil^ pp. 477, 4^.) 
one respect the view of the misery 
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rise to serious misconception. It is properly applied to 
moralists who, disbelieving the existence of any moral sense 
or faculty reveaUng to ns what is right and wrong, maintain 
that the origin of those ideas is simply our experience of the 
tendency of different lines of conduct to promote or impair 
true happiness. It appears, however, to be sometimes ima- 
gined that inductive moralists alone think that it is by in- 
duction or experience that we ought to ascertain what is the 
origin of our moral ideas. But this I conceive to be a com- 
plete mistake. The basis of morals is a distinct qu^tion from 
the basis of theories of morals. Those who maintain the 
existence of a moral faculty do not, as is sometimes said, 
assume this proposition as a first principle of their arguments, 
but they arrive at it by a process of induction quite as severe 
as any that can be employed by their opponents.* They ex- 
amine, analyse, and classify their existing moral feelings, 
ascertain in what respects those feelings agree wifh or diffez 
from others, trace them through their various phases, anci 
only assign them to a special faculty when they think they 
have shown them to be incapable of resolution, and gme- 
rically different from all others. ^ 
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'iliis separation is all that is meant by a moral faculty. 
We are apt to regard the term as implying a distinct and 
well defined organ, bearing to the mind the same kind of 
relation as a limb to the body. But of the existence of such 
organs, and of the propriety of such material imagery, we 
know nothing. Perceiving in ounaelves a will, and a crowd 
of intellectual and emotional phenomena that seem wholly 
different from the properties of matter, we infer the existence 
of an immaterial substance which wills, thinks, and feels, and 
can classify its own operations with considerable precision. 
The term faculty is simply an expression of classification. 
If we say that the moral faculty differs from the aesthetic 
faculty, we can only mean that the mind forms certain judg- 
ments of moral excellence, and also certain judgments of 
beauty, and that these two mental proc^ses are clearly dis- 
tinct. To ask to what part of our nature moral perceptions 
should be attributed, is only to ask to what train of mental 
phenomena they bear the closest resemblance. 

If this simple, but often neglectesd, consideration be home 


moral. IIs firent voir que Fiadue- 
tion haconienne, c’est-a-dire, Fm* 
duction pr6cM4© d’une observation 
scmpnlense des ph4nom&nes, est en 
philosophie comnie en physique la 
seule methode legitime. C’est un 
de lours dtres las plus honorables 
d'avoir insist^ sur cette d4monstra- 
don, et d’avoir en m^me temps 
joint Fexemple au pr^cepte. . . . 
II est vrai que le zele des phiio- 
sophes ^cossais en favour de la mA* 
thode d’observation leur a presque 
fait d4passer le hut. lis ont 
indinA a renfermer la psychologie 
dans la description minutieuse et 
eontiftueile deph^nomenes deFAme 
sans r^fltoir assez que cotte de- 
scription doit iair© place a I’indue- 
tion et an raisonnement dMuetif, 
et qu’une philosophie qui se home- 


■mit^ 4- Ibhscrvatioa 
stAeiie que cell© qui s’amuBerait 4 
construire des hypotheses sans 
avoir prAalablement observA/ — 
Cousin, Hist, de ia Philos. Morale 
au rviii“* Si4cie, Tome 4, p. 14-16. 
Bngald Stewart had said much the 
same thing, but he was a Seoteh- 
man, and therefore, according to 
Mr. Buckie (^isL of (Mo. ii, pp, 
485-86), incapable of understand- 
ing what induction was. I may 
aM that one of the principal objec- 
tions 'pL Cousin makes agaaa^ 
Lo^& 1% that he investigated the 
origin of our ideas before anidysing 
mmutely their nature, and the pio* 
priety of this method is one of the 
points oa^ which Mr. Mill (l&awl, 
natim of Sir W. BaniUm) h 
issue with M. Cousin* 
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ill mind, the apparent discordance of intuitive moralists will 
appear less profound than might at 3&rst sight be supposed, 
for each section merely elucidates some one chaiactemtic of 
moral judgments. Thus Butler insists upon the sense of obli- 
gation that is involved in them, contends that this separates 
them from all other sentiments, and assigns them in conse- 
quence to a special faculty of supreme authority called con- 
science, Adam Smith and many other writers were especi- 
ally struck by their sympathetic character. We are natilrally 
attracted by humanity, and repelled by cruelty, and tins 
instinctive, unreasoning sentiment constitutes, according to 
these moralists, the difference between right and wrong. 
Cud worth, however, the English precursor of Kant, had al- 
ready anticipated, and later metaphysicians have more fully 
exhibited, the inadequacy of such an analysis. J ustice, huma- 
nity, vei'acity, and kindred vii*tues not merely have the power 
of attracting us, we have also an intellectual perception 
they are essentially and immutably good, that their nature 
does not depend upon, and is not relative to, our constitutions ; 
that it is impossible and inconceivable they should ever l>a 
vices, and their opposites, virtues. They are, therefore, it is 
said, intuitions of the reason. Clarke, developing the same 
rational school, and following in the steps of those moralists 
who regard our nature as a hierarchy of powars or faculties, 
with different degrees of dignity, and m appropriate order of 
supremacy and subordination, maintained that virtue con- 
sisted in harmony with the nature of things. Wollaston 
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fc.he peculiar quality of virtue is its utility, but that our 
affections are purely disinterested, and that we arriv-e at 
our knowledge of wbat is virtuous by a moral sense implanted 
in our nature, wMcb leads 31s instinctively to approve of all 
acts that are beneficial to otbers. Expanding a pregnant 
bint wMcb bad been thrown out by Butler, he laid the foun- 
dation for a union of the schools of Clarke and Shaftesbury, 
by urging that our moral decisions are not simple, but com- 
plex, containing both a judgment of the reason, and an emo- 
tion of the heart. This fact has been elucidated still further 
by later writers, who have observed that these two elements 
apply in varying degrees to diffei’ent kinds of virtue. Accord- 
ing to Lord Karnes, our intellectual perception of right and 
wrong applies most strictly to virtues like justice or veracity, 
which are of what is called ^ perfect obligation,^ or, in other 
words, are of such a nature, that their violation is a distinct 
crime, whjje the emotion of attraction or affection is shown 
most strongly towards virtues of imperfect obligation, like 
benevolence or charity. Like Hutcheson and Shaftesbury, 
liOrd Karnes notices the analogies between our moral and 
scsthetical judgments. 

These last analogies open out a region of thought 
widely diffez'ent from that we have been traversing. The 
close connection between the good and the beau tiful has been 
always felt, so much so, that both were in Greek exprmed 
by the same word, and in the philosophy of Plato, moral 
beauty was regarded as the archetype of which all viable 
beauty Is only the shadow or the image. We all feel that 
there is a strict propriety in the term moral beauty. We feel 
that there are different forms of beauty- which have a natural 
correspondence to different moral qualities, and much of the 
charm of poetry and eloquence rests upon this harmony. 
We feel that we have a direct, immediate, intuitive perce|v 
tion that some objects, such as the sky above us, are beauti- 
fill, that this perception of beauty is totally different, and 
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csould not possibly be derived, from a perception of their 
utility, and that it bears a very striking resemblance to 
the instantaneous and unreasoning admiration elicited by a 
generous or heroic action. We perceive too, if we examine 
with care the operations of our own mind, that an sestlietiea! 
judgment includes an intuition or intellectual perception, 
and an emotion of attraction or admiration, very similar to 
those which compose a moral judgment. The very idea of 
beauty again implies ihat it should be admired, as the idea 
of happiness implies that it should be desired, and the idea of 
duty that it should be performed. There is also a stx-ikiog 
correspondence between the degree and kind of unifoimitv 
we can in each case discover. That there is a difference 
between right and wrong, and between beauty and ugliness, 
are both propositions which are universally felt. That right 
is better than wrong, and beauty than ugliuess, are equidly 
unquestioned. When we go further, and attempC to dehue 
the nature of these qualities, we are met indeed by gimt 
diversities of detail, but by a far larger amount of substantial 
unity. Poems like the Iliad or the Psalms, springing in the 
most dissimilar quarters, have commanded the admiration of 
men, through all the changes of some 3,000 years. The dmrm 
of music, the haimony of the female countenance, the imyesty 
o£ the starry sky, of the ocean or of the mountain, the gentler 
beauties of the murmiuing stream or of the twilight shades, 
were felt, as they are felt now, when the imagination of the 
infant world first embodied itself in written words. And 
in the same way types of heroism, and of viiiju®, descending 
from the remotest ages, command the admii-ation of mm- 
kind. We can sympathise with the emotions of pimi» or 
blame revealed in the earHest historians, and the most ancient 
moralists strike a responsive choixi in every heart. The 
b»ad lines remain unchanged. ISTo one ever contend^rfcit 
jastieewas^ a vice or injustice a virtue^ or that a 
sonset was a .i*^-ulrive object, or that the mm upon a luatii 
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Lx)«lj were beaufcifuL Always^ too, tbe objects of jestbotical 
admiration were diyided into two great classes, the sublime 
and the beautiful, which in ethics have their manifest counter- 
parts in the heroic and the amiable. 

If, again, we examine the undoubted diversities that exist 
in judgments of virtue and of beauty, we soon discover that 
in each case a large proportion of them are to be ascribed to 
the different degrees of civilisation. The moral sfemdard 
changes within certain limits, and according to a regular 
process with the evolutions of society. There are virtue 
very highly estimated in a rude civilimtion which sink into 
compamtive inaigniScance in an organised society, while con- 
versely, virtues that were deemed secondaiy in the fiist be- 
come primary in the other. There are even vii’tu^ that it 
is impossible for any but highly cultivated minds to recog- 
nise. Questions of virtue and vice, such as the difference 
between hffmanity and barbarity, or between temj)eranoe and 
intemperance, are sometimes merely quesMons of degree, and 
tbo standard at one stage of civilisation may be much higher 
than at another. Just in the same way a steady modification 
of tastes, while a recognition of the broad feature of beauty 
remains unchanged, aceomptnies advimcing civilisation. The 
preference of gaudy to subdued tints, of colour to form, of a 
florid to a chaste style, of convulsive attitudes, gigantic 
figui-es, and strong emotions, may be looked for with <x>n- 
siderable confidence in an uniustructed people. The refining 
influence of cultivation is in no sphere more r^arkable than 
in the canons of taste it produces, and there are few bettor 
measures of the civilisation of a people than the conceptions 
of beauly it forms, the type or ideal it endeavours to realise. 

Many diversiti^, however, both of moral and sesthetical 
Judgments, may be traced to accidental causes. Borne one 
who IS greatly admired, or who possesses great influence, is 
distinguished by some peculiarity of appearance, or introduces 
some peculiarity a.f dress. He will soon find counties 
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imitators. Gradually the natural sense of beauty wfll be- 
come ’Pitiated; the eye and the taste will adjust themselves 
to a false and artificial standard, and men will at last judge 
according to it with the most absolute spontaneity. In the 
same way, if any accidental circumstance has elevated an 
indifihrent action to peculiar honour, if a religious system 
enforces it as a virtue or brands it as a vice, the consciences 
of men will after a time accommodate themselves to the sen- 
tence, and an appeal to a wider than a local tribunal is 
necessary to correct the error. Every nation, again, from its 
peculiar circumstances and position, tends to some particular 
type, both of beauty and of virtue, and it naturally extols 
its natioMl t;^ beyond aH others. The virtues of a small 
poor nation, living among barren mountains, surrounded by 
powerful enemies, and maintaining its independence only by 
the most inflexible discipline, watchfulness, and courage, will 
be in some degree different from those of a ricB people re- 
moved from all fear of invasion and placed in the centre of 
commerce. The former wiU look with a very lenient eye on 
acts of barbaiity or treachery, which to the latter wmiU 
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sentially venerablej and eyen in tbe most trivial matters it 
requires a certain effort to dissolve the association, Tiiere 
was mncli wisdom as well as mncli wit in tlie picture of the 
novelist wbo described tbe English footman^ contempt for 
the uniforms of the French, ‘ blue being altogether ridiculous 
for regimentals, except in the blue guards and aitilleoT';' 
and I suppose there are few Englishmen into whose first 
confused impression of France there does not enter a half- 
instinctive feeling of repugnance caused by the ferocious 
appearance of a peasantry who are all dressed like butchers.^ 
It bas been said ^ that ‘the feelings of beauty, grandeur, 
and whatever else is comprehended under the name of taste, 
do not lead to action, but terminate in delightful contem- 
plation, which constitutes the essential distinction between 
them and the moral sentiments to which in some points of 
view they may doubtless be likened.* This position I con- 
ceive to be altogether untenable. Our sesthetical j udgmenfe is 
of the nature of a preference. It leads us to prefer one class 
of objects to another, and whenever other things are equal, 
becomes a ground for action. In choosing the persons with 
whom we live, the neighbourhood we inhabit, the objects 
that surround us, we prefer that which is beautiful to that 
which is the rever'se, and in every case in which a choice be- 
tween beauty and deformity is in question, and no counter- 
acting motive intervenes, we choose the former, and avoid 
the latter. There are no doubt innumeralde events in life in 
which this question does not arise, but there are also very 
many in which we are not called upon to make a moiul 
judgment. We say a man is actuated by strong moral prin- 
ciple who chooses according to its dictate in every case 
involving a moral judgment that comes naturally befoi’6 him, 

^ ^ ""' 7 '"''' ' ■ ' ^ 

* ‘ How particularly fine the sound that ymi. m mind oj 
hard theta is in our English termi- noihing hii a loathsome toad*’-- 
nations,asinthatgrand word death, Coleridge’s Table TalJc^ p. 181. 
for which the Germans gutturise a * Mackintosh, DmerL p. 238. 
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and who in obedience to its impulse pursues special courses 
of action. Corresponding propositions may be maintained 
with perfect truth concerning our sense of beauty. In pro- 
portion to its strength does it guide our course in ordinary 
life, and determine our peculiar pursuits. We may indeed 
sacrifice our sense of material beauty to considerations of 
utilily with much more alacrity than our sense of moral 
beauty ; we may consent to build a shapeless house sooner 
than to commit a dishonourable action, but we cannot Toinn- 
tarily choose that which is simply deformed, rather than that 
which is beautiful, without a certain feeling of pain, and a 
pain of this kind, according to the school of Hartley, is the 
precise definition of conscience. Hor is it at all difficult to 
conceive men with a sense of beauty so strong that they 
would die rather than outrage it. 

Considering all these things, it is not surprising that many 
moralists should have regarded moral excellence as simply 
the highest form of beauty, and moral cultivation as the 
supreme refinement of taste. But although this manner of 
regarding it is, as I think, far more plausible than the theory 
which resolves virtue into utility, although the Greek moml- 
ists and the school of Shaftesbury have abundantly proved 
that there is an extremely close connection between to^e 
orders of ideas, there are two considerations which app^r to 
show the inade(][uacy of this theory. We are clearly conscious 
of the propriety of applying the epithet * beautiful ^ to virtues 
such as charity, reverence, or devotion, but we cannot apply 
it with the same propriety to duties of perfect obligation, 
such as veracity or integrity. The sense of beautv and the 
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of conscience in onr nature is wholly unique, and cferly 
separates morals from a study of the beautiful. While each 
of our senses or appetites has a restncted sphere of operation, 
it is the function of conscience to surrey the whole comtitu- 
tion of our being, and assign limits to the gratihcation of all 
our various passions and desires. Differing not in 
but in kind from the other principles of our nature, we fed 
that a course of conduct which is opposed to it may be intel- 
ligibly described as unnatui-al, even when in accordance with 
our most natural a2)petites, for to conscience is assigned the 
prerogative of both judging and resitraining them all. Its 
power may be insignificant, but its title is xindisputed, and 
* if it had might as it has light, it would govern the world.** 
It is this faculty, distinct from, and superior to, all appetites, 
passions, and tastes, that makes virtue the supreme law of 
life, and adds an impeiative character to the feeling of attrac- 
, don it inspi]^. It is this which was described by Cicero as 

W the God ruling within us ; by the Stoics as the sovereignty 

of reason ; by St. Paul as the law of nature; by Butler as the 
supremacy of conscience. 

The distincdon of different pai'ts of our natui*e, as higher 
or lower, which appeai-s in the forgoing reasoning, and 
which occupi^ so important a place in the intuitive system 
of morals, is one that can only be defended by the way of 
illustrations. A writer can only select cases in which such 
distincdons seem most apparent, and leave them to the 
feelings of his reader, A few examples will, I hope, be sulS- 
cient to show that even in our pleasures, we are not simply 
determined by the amount of enjoyment, but that there is a 
difference of kind, which may be reasonably described by the 
epithets, higher or lower. 

If we suppose a being from another sphere, who derived 
his conceptions from a purely rational process, without the 


‘ Sea Butler’s Three Sermmts m Human Mature, and the preface. 
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intervention of the senses, to descend to our world, and tc 
enquire into the principles of human natiu'e, I imagine there 
are few points that would strike him as more anomalous, or 
which he would he more absolutely unable to realise, than 
the different estimates in which men hold the pleasures 
derived from the two senses of tasting and hearing. Under 
the first is comprised the enjoyment restdting from the action 
of certain kinds of food upon the palate. Under the second 
the charm of music. Each of these forms of pleasure is 
natural, each can be greatly heightened by cultivation, iti 
each case the pleasure may be vivid, but is very transient 
and in neither case do evil consequences necessarily ensue, 
yet with so many undoubted points of resemblance, when 
we turn to the actual world, we find the difference bkween 
these two orders of pleasure of such a nature, that a com- 
parison seems absolutely ludicrous. In what then does this 
difference consist? Uot, surely, in the greatei^intensity of 
the enjoyment derived from music, for in many cases tins 
superiority does not exist.^ We are all conscious that in nnr 
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taste lowers, and tiie second elevates iiim m his own eyes 
and in tliose of bis neighbours. 

Again, let a man of cheeidul disposition, and of a cultivated 
but not very fastidious taste, observe his own emotions and 
the countenances of those around him during the repr^en- 
tation of a clever tragedy and of a clever farce, and it is 
probable that he will come to the conclusion that his enjoy- 
ment in the latter case has been both more unmingled and 
more intense than in the former. He has felt no lassitude, 
he has not endured the amount of pain that necessarily ac- 
companies the pleasure of pathos, he has experienced a vivid, 
absorbing pleasure, and he has traced similar emotions in 
the violent demonstrations of his neighboui’s. Yet he will 
readily admit that the pleasure derived from the tragedy is of 
a liigher order than that derived from the farce. Sometimas 
he will find himself hesitating which of the two. he will 
choose. Th^love of mere enjoyment leads him to the one. 
A sense of its nohhr character incline him to the other. 

A similar distinction may ho observed in other depart- 
ments. Except in the relation of the sex^, it is probable 
that a more intense pleasure is usually obtained from the 
grotesque and the eccentric, than from the perfections of 
beauty. The pleasure derived from beauty is not violent in 
its nature, and it is in most cases peculiarly mixed with 
melancholy. The feelings of a man who is deeply moved by 
a lovely landscape are rarely those of extreme elation. A 
shade of melancholy steaJs over his mind. His eyes fill with 
tears. A vague and unsatisfied longing fills his soul. Yet, 
troubled and broken as is this form of enjoyment, few peisons 
would hesitate to pronounce it of a higher kind than any 
that can he derived from the exhibitions of oddity. 

If pleasures were the sole objects of our pursuit, and It 
their excellence were measured only by the quantity of enjoy- 
ment they afford, nothing could appear more obvious than 
tliat tJie man would be esteemed most wise who attained 
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liis object at least cost. Yet the whole course of civilisation 
is in a precisely opposite direction. A child derives the 
keenest and most exquisite enjoyment from the simplest 
objects. A flower, a doll, a rude game, the least artistic 
tale, is sufficient to enchant it. An uneducated peasant is 
enraptured with the wildest stoiy and the coarsest wit. In- 
cre^ed cultivation almost always produces a fastidiousness 
which renders necessary the increased elaboration of our 
pleasures. "We attach a certain discredit to a man who has 
retained those of childhood. The very fact of our derivino 
pleasure from certain amusements creates a kind of humilia* 
taoi^ for we feel that they are not in harmony with tlie 
iLobility of our nature,* 

Our judgments of societies resemble in this res|j©ct otir 
judgments of individuals. JFew jjersons, I think, who have 
compared the modes of popular life in stagnant and unde- 
veloped connte like Spain with those in the^reat centres 
of industrial civilisation, will venture to pronounce with any 
confidence that the quanttun or average of actual realised 
enjoyment is greater iu thecivflised than in the semi-civilised 
society. An undeveloped nature is by no means necossarilv 
an unhappy nature, and although we possess no accnrate 
^uge of happiness, we may, at least, be ceitain that its 
do not coincide with the d^ of prosperity. The 
^d habite (rf men m a backward socfety accommodate 
themselves to the nan-ow circle of a few pleasures, and pro- 


* This is one of the favourite 
thoughts of Pascal, who, however 
m his usual fiishion dwells upon it 
in a somewhat morbid and exag-ge- 
Tsted strain. ‘ C^est une bien grande 
de pouvoir prendi‘e 
plais^ a des choses si basses et si 
naeprisables . , . fhomme est encore 
plus a plaindre de ce qu^il pent se 
liivertir a ces choses si friroles et 
SI basses, que de ce qu^il «*affiige 


de ses mis^reselfecdHm , . .Boa 

jient que cet homme, qui a peidu 
depuis pen son fils unique, et qui, 
accabM de proems ot de querell® 
ce matin si troubM, nV mnrn 
plus mamtenant ? Ne 
nez pas; il asfe tout owhpilvoir 
P&T ot pamma mu ^Tqtit m 
ciuens pmmiwmt , . , .Cfftst »e 
^oie de n^Me et de 

d& ' 
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fofiblj find in these as complete satisfaction as more civilised | 

men in a voider range ; and if there is in the first condition 
somewhat more of the weariness of monotony, there is in the | 

second much more of the anxiety of discontent. The supe- | 

riority of a highly civilised man lies chiefiy in the fact that 
he belongs to a higher order of being, for he has approach^ 
more nearly to the end of liis existence, and has called ihlc 
action a larger number of his capacities. And this is in ifelf 
an end. Even if, as is not improbable, the lower animals 
are happier than man,* and semi>barbarians than civilised 
men, still it is better to be a man than a brute, better to 
born amid the fierce struggles of civilisation than in some 
stranded nation apart from all the flow of enterprise and 
knowledge. Even in that material civilisation which utili- 
tarianism delights to glorify, there is an element which the 
philosophy of mere enjoyment cannot explain. 

Again, if we ask the reason of the vast and indisputable 
superiority which the general voice of mankind gives lo 
mental pleasures, considered as pleasures, over physical on^, 
we shall find, I think, no adequate or satisfactory answer on 
the supposition that pleasures owe ail their value to the 
quantity of enjoyment they afibrd. The former, it is truly 
said, are more varied and more prolonged than the latter, 
but on the other hand, they are attained with more effott, 
and they are diflPused over a far narrower circle. Ko 
who compares the class of men who derive their pleasure 
chiefly from field sports or other forms of physical enjoyment 
with those who derive their pleasure from the h%h^ in- 
tellectual sources; no one who compares the period of 
boyhood when mxjoyments are chiefly animal with ^rly 

* * Quae ftingiila improridam e»t, ia quo sponte naturae benigni- 
mortalitafcem iavolvant, solum at tas su^cit : ano qaidem vel pi»- 
inter ista certam ait, nihil esse ferenda canctis bonis, qnod de 
certi, nee miserins quidqnam ho- gloria, de pectinia, ambition®, an* 
mine, ant superbius. Cmteris perque de morte, non cog’tant.’' — 
qnippeanimantinm sola rictus cura Plin. Eisi, Eat, ii, 5. 
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-- J places between these plea- 

or novelist, who ^mbed to depict an ide,il 
— -„h- it in a profound student. 

si questions eoneeming the 
jJ states, it may be main- 
in general more influence 
on^. The happin«i of the 
more aff^tod by health and by 
physical conditions, wh ieh 
>ften calculated to produce, 

_ causes, and acute physical 
^ergies of oiir nature to a greater 
- j. It is pi-obable that tlie 
tost anffisthetic has done more for 
-J than all the moral philo- 
. Moral causes may teach men 
of felt suffering, or mayeven 
are temperaments due to phy- 

meat wiu^ the Daily has 

probably oonstitatw in 
agrart metwuje the hBupiaeji* of 
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^ *^at can be said is that 
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of perfect happiness, would seek 
Without enteiing into any doubtf 
relations of the body to all menL 
tained that bodily conditions have 
upon our enjoyment than mental 
great majority of men is far 
temperament,* resulting fr 
again physical enjoyments t 
than by any mental or moral i 
sufferings paralyse all the r“ - ‘ 
extent than any mental distress, 
American inventor of the „ 
the real happiness of manldnd i 
sophers from Socrates to Mil] 
patience, and the endurance 
alleviate its pangs, but there 

Paley, in his rery inffenions. 
and in some 
chapter on ha 
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sical causes from wLicIi most sutfei*ings glance almost oiifelt. 
It is said tliat wlien an ancient was asked * wkat use is 
philosophy r he answered, 4t teaches men how to die/ and he 
verified his words by a noble death; but it has been proved 
on a thousand battle-fields, it has been proved on a thousand 
scaffolds, it is proved through all the wide regions of China 
and India, that the dull and animal nature which feels little 
and realises faintly, can meet death with a calm that phi- 
losophy can barely rival. ^ The truth is, that the mental 
part of om* nature is not regarded as superior to the physical 
part, because it contributes most to our happiness. The 
superiority is of a different kind, and may be mtelligil)ly 
expressed by the epithets higher and lower. 

And, once more, there is a class of pleasures resulting 
from the gratification of our moral feelings which we na- 
turally place in the foremost rank. To the great majority 
of mankind it will probably appear, in spite of the doctrine 
of Paley, that no multiple of the pleasure of eating pastry 
can be an equivalent to the pleasure derived fi‘om a generous 
action. It is not that the latter is so inconceivably intense. 
It is that it is of a higher order. 

This distinction of kind has been neglected or denied by 
most utilitarian writers ; ^ and although an attempt lias re- 


* A writer who devoted a great 
part of his life to studying the 
deaths of men in different coun- 
tries, classes, and churches, and to 
collecting from other physicians 
information on the subject, says: 
'Amesure qufen s^41oigne des grands 
foyers de civilisation, qubn se rap- 
proche des plaines et des mon- 
tagnes, le caractere de la mort 
prend de* plus ea plus Taspect 
calme du ciel par un beau crepus- 
cule du soir. . . . En general la 
mort s’accomplit d’une mani^re 
d’autant plus simple et naturelle 


qu’on est plus fibre des iniiombra- 
bles liens do la civilisiition.^ — Lau- 
vergne, VagonU de la Mort, 
tome i. pp. 131-132. 

* ‘I will omit much usual de- 
clamation upon the dignity and 
capacity of our nature, the superi- 
ority of the soul to the body, of the 
rational to the animal part of our 
constitution, upon the woithiness, 
refinement, and delicacy of some 
satisfactions, or the meanness, 
grossness, and sensuality of others ; 
because I hold that pleasures differ 
in nothing but in eontiniiauee and 
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cently beea made to introduce it into the system, it appeal’s 
manifestly incoinpatible with its principle. If the imlity of 
the distinction be admitted, it shows that our wills ai-e so far 
from tending necessarily to that %vhich produces most enjoy- 
ment that we have the power even in our pleasures of recog- 
nising a higher and a wholly different quality, and of mMrTg 
that quality rather than enjoyment the object of our choice. 
If it be possible for a man in choosing between two pieasm-es 
deliberately to select as preferable, apart from all consideration 
of consequences, that which he is conscious gives least enjoy- 

intensity ’---Pale/s PhUos^ pleasure, and admitting that the 
pAy, book i. ch. Ti. Bentham in superiority of the higher kinds 
like maimer said, ‘Qoantity of does not spring from their being 
ple^nre being equal, pushpin is as greater in 
gM as poetry^ and he maintained ism, pp. 11-12. If it be meant bv 
that the value of a pleasure de- this that we have the power oi 
pends on-~its (1) intensity, (2) recognising some plaaiaurai as 
duration, (3) eertmnty (4) propin- superior to others" in kind, 
qmty (5) purity (6)fecpdity(7) spective of aU consideration of 
extent (%>nms of Aoiion). The their intensity, their cost, and 
recogmtion of the * purity' of a their consequences, I submit that 
ple^ure might seem to imjyly the the admission is completely incom 
distinction for which I have con- patible with the utiiiiarian theory 
tendedm the text, but this is not and that Mr. MiU has only 
so. ihe purity of a pleasure or ceeded in introducing Stoical ale- 
I^m, according to Beutham, is * the ments into his system oy locBening 
chance it has of not being followed its very foundation. The 
by se^ationsof the opposite kind; bility of establishing an anstoeraev 
^t IS pain if It be^ ple^e, of enjoyments in which, apart from 
ple^me if it be a^im— AfoniZs all considerations of conseqneucos 

of Cjmluatton, Yol less widely diffused are rJ' 

-400) VTites m a somewhat similar garded as intrinsically suoarior to 
strain, but less unequivocally, for others which give more^CJe 
he admits that ment^ pleasmes and are more general, ^thout 
onL admitting into our estimate a moral 

^ T Atf ^ utih toans, as far element, which on utilitarian pdn- 

»s I have observed, did not even ciplea is wholly iilemtimate 

‘ ^Tf “lition of this bock by 

to rfmmnteasy-^ as of grati- fessor Gtrote, in his 

the existence of different kinds of 
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meat because be recognises in it a greater worthiness, or 
elevation, it is certain that Ms conduct is either wholly irra- 
tional, or that he is acting on a principle of judgment for 
wMch Hhe greatest happiness^ philosophy is unable to 
account. Consistently with that philosophy, the terms 
higher and lower as applied to different parts of our nature, 
to different regions of thought or feeling, can have no other 
meaning than that of productive of more or less enjoyment. 
But if once we admit a distinction of quality as well as 
a distinction of quantity in our estimate of pleasure, all 
is changed. It then appears evident that the different parte 
of our nature to which these pleasures refer, bear to each 
other a relation of another kmd, wMch may be clearly and 
justly described by the terms higher and lower; and the 
assertion that our reason reveals to us intuitively and directly 
this Merarch;^ of our being, is a fundamental position of the 
greatest schools of intuitive moralists. According to these 
writers, when we say that our moral and intellectual is 
superior to our animal nature, that the benevolent affections 
are sxiperior to the sel£sh ones, that conscience has a l<^ti- 
mate supremacy over the other parte of our being; this 
language is not arbitrary, or fantastic, or capridous, because 
it is intelligible. When such a subordination is announced, 
it corresponds with feelings we all poss^, falls in with the 
natural course of our judgments, with our habitual and un- 
studied language. 

The arguments that have been directed against the 
theory of natural moral perceptions are of two kinds, the 
first, wMch I have already noticed, being designed to show 
that all our moral judgments may be resolved into considera- 
tionsof utOity; the second resting upon the diversity of th^ 
judgments M different nations and stages of dvilisation, which, 
it is said, is altogether inexplicable upon the supposition of a 
moral faculty. As these variations form the great stumbling- 
bloclr in the way of the doctrine I am mamtaming, and as they 
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constitute a very important part of the history of morals 1 
shall mate no apology for noticing them in some detail. 

In the first place, there are many cases in which diver- 
sities of moral judgment arise from causes that are not 
moral, but purely intellectual. Thus, for example, when 
theologians pronounced loans at interest contrary to the law 
of nature and plainly extortionate, this error obviously arose 
from a false notion of the uses of money. They believed 
that it was a sterile thing, and that he who has restored 
what he borrowed, has cancelled all the benefit he received 
from the transaction. At the time when the first Chiistian 
moralists treated the subject, special circumstance bar) ren^ 
dered the rate of interest extremely high, and consequently 
extremely oppressive to the poor, and this fact, no doubt, 
strengthened the prejudice; but the root of the condemna- 
tion of usury was simply an error in political economy. 
Wien men came to understand that money is a productive 
thing, and that the sum lent enables the borrower to create ' 
sources of wealth that will continue when the loan has been 
returned, they perceived that there was no natural injustice 
m exacting payment for this advantage, and usury either 
ceased to be assailed, or was assailed only upon the ground 
of positive commands. 

Thus again the question of the criminalitj of abortion 
has been considerablj affected by physiological speculations 
as to the time when the foetus in the womb acquires the 
natui’e, and therefoi-e the rights, of a separate being. The 
pneraJ opinion among the ancients seems to have b^n that 
It WM but a part of the mother, and that she ha<l the same 
nght to destroy it as to cauterise a tumour upon her body. 

Flato and Aristotle both admitted the practice. The Eonmn 
law contained no enactment against volimtary' abortion till the 

toeopipian. The Stoics thought that the infant received 

Its soul when respiration began. The Justinian code fixed 
Its animation at forty days after conception. In modern 
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legislations it is treated as a distinct being from tbe moment 
of conception.^ It is obvious that tbe solution of sucb ques- 
tionSj though affecting our moral judgments, must be sought 
entirely outside the range of moral feelings. 

In the next place, there is a broad distinction to be 
drawn between duties which rest immediately on the dictates 
of conscience, and those which are based upon positive com- 
mands. The iniquity of theft, murder, falsehood, or adulteiy 
rests upon grounds generically distinct from those on which 
men pronounce it to be sinful to eat meat on Friday, or to 
work on Sunday, or to abstain from religious assemblies. 
The reproaches conscience directs against those who are 
guilty of these last acts are purely hypothetical, conscience 
enjoining obedience to the Divine commands, but leaving it 
to reason to determine what those commands may be. The 
distinction between these two classes of duti^ become ap^ 
parent on the slightest reflection, and the variations in their 
relative prominence form one of the most important branches 
of leligious history. 

Closely connected with the preceding are the diversities 
which result from an ancient custom becoming at last, 
through its very antiquity, or through the confusion of 
means with ends, an object of religious reverence. Among 
the many safeguards of female purity in the Homan republic 
was an enactment forbidding women even to taste wine, and 
this very intelligible law being enforced with the earliest 
education, became at last, by habit and traditionary reve- 
rence, so incorporated with the moral feelings of the people, 
that its violation was spoken of as a monstrous ciime. Aulus 
Gellius has preserved a passage in which Cato observes, 

* that the husband has an absolute authority over his wife ; 
it is foi; him to condemn and punish her, if she has been 


^ Bncliner, Force et Maiihre, pp. ancient pbilosopherj? on this snb- 
163-164. There is a very curious ject in Plutarch’s treatise^ De Pk^ 
collection of speculations of the cztis Philos, ^ 
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guilty of any shameful act, such as drinMng wine or com- 
mitting adultery/^ As soon as the reverence for tradition 
wag diminished, and men ventured to judge old customs upon 
their own merits, they were able, by steadily reflecting upon 
this belief, to reduce it to its primitive elements, to separate 
the act from the ideas with which it had been associated, 
and thus to perceive that it was not necessarily opposed to 
any of those great moral laws or feelings which their con- 
sciences revealed, and which were the basis of all their 
reasonings on morals. 

A confused association of ideas, "which is easily expose<.l 
by a patient analysis, lies at the root of more seiious anoma- 
lies, Thus to those who reflect deeply upon moral histoij, 
few things, I suppo^, are more humiliating than to contrast 
the admiration and profoundly reverential attachment excited 
by a conqueror, who through the promptings of simple 
vanity, through love of fame, or through gre^ of terrifcoiy, 
has wantonly caused the deaths, the suflerings, or the be- 


’ Aulus Uelliiis, l^octes, x. 23. Fatua, who was famous for her 
The law is given by Dion. Halicarn. modesty and fidelity to her hns- 
Valeriiis Ma^mns says, ‘ Vim nsns hand, but who, unfortunately, bar- 
olim Romanis feminis ignotus fuit, ing once found a cask of wine in the 
ne scilicet in aliquod dedecus pro- house, got drunk, and was in mn- 
laberentur : quia proximus a Libero sequence scourged to death by her 
patpe intemperantisB gradus ad husband, fie afterwards repented 
inconcessam Venerem esse conm^ of his act, and paid divine honours 
vit * (Val. Max. ii. 1, § 5). This is to her memory, and as a memorial ^ 

also noticed by Pliny (Hist, Nat. of her death, a cask of wine vm 
XIV. 14), who ascribes the law to always placed upon the altar 
Romulus, and who mentions two during the rites. (Xactantiu% Biv 
^ses m which women were said to Inst. i. 22.) The Milesmn«f' auB 
have been put to death for this and the inhabitants of Maraeilies 
ofienee, and a third m which the are said to have had laws forbid- 
offender was dopnved of her dowry, ding women to drink win© (Mlhn 
Cato said that the ancient Romans Hist. Var. ii, 38). TertulJian de- 
were ^eostomed to kiss their wives scribes the prohibifloit of wine 
T f discovering among the Roman women as in hm ^ 

whether they had been dnnking time obsolete, and a taste for it 
^ne. Tbe ^a Dea, it is smd, was one of the great triaijs of 
onginallj a woman named Monica (Au^. Cm/, x B) 
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imvements of tlioiisaiids, with the abhorrence produced bj a 
single act of murder or robbeiy committed by a poor and 
ignorant man, perhaps under the pressure of extiome want 
or intolerable wrong. The attraction of genius and power, 
which the vulgar usually measure by their material fruits, 
Tihe advantages acquired by the nation to which he belongs, 
the belief that battles are decided by pi-ovidentiai inter- 
ference, and that military success is therefore a proof of 
Divine favour, and the sanctity ascribed to the regal office, 
have all no doubt conspired to veil the atrocity of the 
conqueror's career; but there is probably another and a 
deeper influence behind. That which invests war, in spite 
of all the evils that attend it, with a cei'tain moi’al grandeur, 
is the heroic self-saciifice it elicits. With perhaps the single 
exception of the Church, it is the spheie in which meixjenaxy 
motives have least sway, in which peifomance is least 
weighed and measuied by strict obligation, in which a dis- 
interested enthusiasm has most scope. A battle-fleld is the 
scene of deeds of self-saciifice so transcendent, and at the 
same time so dramatic, that in spite of all its horroi's and 
crimes, it awakens the most pa^onate moral enthusiasm. 
But this feeiing produced by the thought of so many who 
have saciiflced their life-blood for thar flag or for their 
chief, needs some definite object on which to rest. The mul- 
titude of nameless combatants do not strike the imagination, 
!niey do not stand out, and are not reali^, as distinct 
and living figures conspicuoxis to the view. Hence it is that 
the chief, as the most prominent, becomes the repi'i^entativo 
warrior ; the martyi**s aui-eole descends upon his brow, and 
thus by a confusion that seems the very irony of fate, the 
entLdsiasm evoked by the self-sacrifice of thousands sheds a 
sacred glow around the very man whose prodigious egotism 
had rendered that sacrifice necessaiy. 

.4 Bother form of moral paradox is derived from the fact 
that positive religions may override our moral perceptions iu 
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such a manner, that we may consciously admit a moral con- 
tradiction. In this respect there is a strict parallelism 
between our intellectual and our moral faculties. It is at 
present the professed belief of at least three-fourths of the 
Christian Church, and was for some centuries the firm belief 
of the entire Church, that on a certain night the Founder of 
the Christian faith, being seated at a stipper table, held His 
own body in Hig own hand, broke that body, distributed it 
to Hjg disciples, who proceeded to eat it, the same body re- 
maining at the same moment seated intact at the table, and 
soon afterwards proceeding to the garden of Gethsemane. 
The fiict of such a doctriae being beKeved, does not imply 
that the faculties of those who hold it are of such a nature 
that they perceive no contradiction or natural absurdity in 
these statements. The well-known argument derived from 
the obscurity of the metaphysical notion of substance is 
intended only in. some slight degree to soften tile difficulty. 
The contradiction is clearly perceived, but it is accepted by 
faith as part of the teaching of the Church. 

What transuhstantiation is in the order of reason the 
Augustinian doctrine of the damnation of xmbaptised inffints, 
and the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation, ai’e in the order 
of morals. Of these doctrines it is not too much to say, that 
in. the form in which they have ojRjen been stated, they sur- 
pass in atrocity any tenets that have ever been admitted into 
any pagan creed, and would, if they formed an essential pait 
of Chidstianity, amply justify the term 'pernicious super- 
stition,' which Tacitus applied to the faith. That a little 
child who lives but a few moments after biiih and dies 
before it has been sprinkled with the sacred water is in such 
a sense responsible for its ancestors having 6,000 yeai's before 
eaten some forbidden fruit that it may with perfect justice be 
resuscitated and cast into an abyss of eternal fire in ecspiation 
of this ancestml crime, that an all-righteous and all-merdfid 
Creator in the full exercise of those attribiitm ^ 


■{ 
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calls into existence sentient Leings wiiom He lias from eter- 
niiy irrevocably destined to endless^ unspeakable, iinmitigated 
torture, are propositions which are at once so extravagantly 
absurd and so ineffably atrocious that their adoption might 
well lead men to doubt the universality of moral perceptions* 
Such teaching is in fact simply daemonism, and damonism in 
its most extreme form. It attributes to the Creator acts of 
injustice and of barbarity, wbicb it would be absolutely im- 
possible for the imagination to surpass, acts before which the 
most monstrous excesses of human cruelly dwindle into 
insignificance, acts which are in fact considembly worse than 
any that theologians have attributed to the devil. If there 
were men who while vividly realising the nature of these 
acts naturally turned to them as the exhibitions of perfect 
goodness, all systems of ethics founded upon innate moral 
perceptions would be false. But happily this is not so. 
Those who emhiace these doctrines do so only because they 
believe that some inspired Church or writer has taught them, 
and because they are still in that stage in which men con- 
sider it more irreligious to question the infallibility of an 
apostle than to disfigure by any conceivable imputation 
the character of the Ddty. They accordingly esteem it a 
matter of duty, and a commendable exercise of humility, to 
stiffe the moral feelings of their nature, and they at last suc- 
ceed in pei-suading themselves that their Divinity would be 
extremely offended if they hesitated to ascribe to him the 
attributes of a fiend. But their moral feelings, though not 
unimpaired by such conceptions, are not on ordinary subjects 
generically different from those of their neighbours. With 
an amiable inconsistency they can even find something to 
revolt them in the lives of a Caligula or a Nero. Their theo- 
logical estima.te of justice and mercy is isolated. Their 
doctrine is accepted as a kind of moral miracle, and as is 
customary with a certain school of theologians, when tiiey 
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emmciate a proposition wMcIi is palpably self-contradictorj 
they call it a mystery and an occasion for faitb. 

In this instance a distinct moral contradiction is con- 
sciously admitted. In the case of persecution, a strictly 
moral and logical inference is drawn from a very immoral 
proposition which is accepted as paa-t of a system of dogmatic 
theology. The two elements that should be considered in 
punishhag a criminal are the heinousness of his guilt and the 
iujury he indicts. When the greatest guilt and the gimtest 
injury are combined, the gi*eatest punishment naturally fol- 
lows. bFo one would argue against the existence of a moral 
faculty, on the gi’ound that men put murderers to death, 
. When therefore theologians believed that a man was intensely 
guilty who held certain opinions, and that he was causing 
the damnation of his fellows if he propagated them, thei *0 
was no moral difficulty in concluding that the heretic should 
be put to death. Selfish considerations may have directed 
persecution against heresy rather than against vice, but the 
Catholic doctrines of the guilt of error, and of the infaliibilily 
of the Church, were amply sufficient to justify it. 

It appears then that a dogmatic system which is accepted 
on mtional or other gi*ounds, and supported by pw8peet& of 
rewards and punishments, may teach a code of ethi<^ differ- 
ing from that of conscience ; and that in this case the voice 
of conscience may be either disr^ardod or stided. It is 
however also true, that it may be perverted. When, for ex- 
ample, theologians during a long period have inculcated 
habits of credulity, rather than habits of enquiiy ; when they 
have persuaded men that it is better to cherish prejudice 
than to analyse it ; better to stide every doubt of what they 
have been taught than honestly to investigate its value, they 
will at last succeed in forming habits of mind that \4il ia- 
stinotiveiy and habitually recoil from all inipartality imd 
intellectual honesty. If men continually violate ■■■ 

may at last cease to feel ita obligation. But this, though it 
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forms a great difficulty in ethical enquiries, is no argument 
against the reality of nioral perceptions, for it is simply a law 
to which all our poweis are subject. A bad intellectual 
education will produce not only enoneous or imperfect infor- 
mation but also a false ply oi* habit of judgment. A bad 
sesthetical education will pit)duc0 false canons of taste. 
Systematic abuse will pervert and vitiate even some of our 
physical perceptions. In each case the expeiience of many 
minds under many conditions must be appealed to, to deter- 
mine the standard of right and wrong, and long and difficult 
discipline is required to restore the diseased organ to sanity. 
We may decide particular moral questions by ioasoning, but 
our leasoning is an appeal to certain mom! principles which 
are revealed to us by iatuition. 

The principal difficulty I imagine which most men have 
in admitting that we poss^ certain natural momi percep- 
tions arises from the supposition that it implies the existence 
of some mysterious agent like the d^mon of Sociute, which 
gives us specific and infallible information in particular (mses. 
But this I conceive to be a complete mistake. All that is 
necessarily meant by the adherents of ilds school is comprised 
in two propositions. The first is that our will is not 
governed exclusively by the law of pleasure and pain, but 
also by the law of duty, which we feel to be distinct from 
the former, and to carry with it the sense of obligation. The 
second is that the basis of our conception of duty is an intui- 
tive perception that among the various feelings, tendencies, 
and impulses that constitute our emotional being, there are 
some which are essentially good, and ought to be encouraged, 
and some which are essentially bad, and ought to be repressed. 
They contend that it is a psychological fact that we are in- 
tuitively conscious that our benevolent aflfections are superior 
to our malevolent ones, truth to falsehood, jiistice to injustice, 
gratitude to ingratitude, chastity to sensuality, and that in 
all ag^ and countries the path of virtue has been, towards 
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the higher and not towards the lower feelings. It may be 
that the sense of duty is so weak as to be scarcely perceptible, 
and then the lower part of our nature will be supreme. It 
may happen that certain conditions of society lead men to 
direct theii* anxiety for moral improTement altogether in one 
or two channels, as was the case in ancient Greece, where 
civic and iateilectual virtues wei'e vei’y highly cultivated, 
and the virtue of chastity was ^most neglected. It may 
happen that different parts of our highei* nature in a measure 
conflict, as when a very strong sense of justice checks our 
benevolent feelings. Dogmatic systems may enjoin men to 
propitiate certain unseen beings by acts which are not in 
accordance with the moral law. Special circumstances may 
influence, and the intermingling of many different motives 
may obscure and complicate, the moral evolution ; but above 
all these one great truth appeal’s. No one who desii’^ to 
become holier and better imagines that he does so by be- 
coming more malevolent, or more untruthful, or more 
unchaste. Every one who deskes to attain perfection in 
these departments of feeling is impelled towards benevolence, 
towards veracity, towards chastity.^ 

Now it is manifest that according to this theory the 
moral unity to be expected in different ages is not a unity of 
standard, or of acts, but a unity of tendency. Men come 
into the world with their benevolent affections veiy inferior 
in power to their selfish ones, and the function of morals ia 
to invert this order. The extinction of all selfish feeling is 
impossible for an individual, and if it were general, it would 
result in the dissolution of society. The question of momls 
must always be a question of proportion or of degree. At 


* loi fondamentale de la fond subsists toujours et 

morale agit sur tontes les nations ce fond est Fid^e du juste et de 
bien connues. Ily a milie differences TiigusteF — Voltaire, Xe 
dans les interpretations de cette 
ioi en milie circonstances ; mais le 
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one time tBe benevolent affections embrace merely tbe family, 
soon the cii’cle expanding includes first a class, then a nation, 
then a coalition of nations, then all humanity, and finally, 
its influence is felt in the dealings of man with the animal 
world. In each of these stages a standard is formed, different 
from that of the preceding stage, but in each case the same 
tendency is recognised as virtue. 

We have in this fact a simple, and as it appears to me a 
conclusive, answer to the overwhelming majority of the 
objections that are continually and confidently urged against 
the intuitive school. Tliat some savages kill their old parents, 
that infanticide has been practised without compunction by 
even civilised nations, that the best Bomans saw nothing 
wrong in the gladiatorial shows, that political or revengeful 
assassinations have been for centuries admitted, that slavery 
has been sometimes honoured and sometimes condemned, are 
unquestionable proofs that the same act may be regarded in 
one age as ionocent, and in another as criminaL Now it is 
undoubtedly true that in many cases an historical examina- 
tion will reveal special circumstances, explaining or palliating 
the apparent anomaly. It has been often shown that the 
gladiatorial shows were originally a form of human saciifice 
adopted through religious motives ; that the rude nomadic 
life of savages rendering impossible the preservation of aged 
and helpless memhei-s of the tribe, the murder of parents was 
regarded as an act of mercy both by the murderer and the 
victim j; that before an effective administration of justice was 
organised, private vengeance was the sole preservative 
against crime, ^ and political assassination against usurpa- 
tion ; that the insensibility of some savages to the criminality 
of theft arises from the fiiot that they were accustome^l to 

• — i . '.-A., - .., . . . -. . 

^ » The feeKng in its favour Osins to Homs. * To avenge ^ 
being often intensified by filial parent’s wrongs/ was the replv — 
affection. * What is the most beau- Plutarch D0 Iside et Omitk, * ' 
tiful thing on the earth?' said 
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have all things in common ; that the Spartan law, l^liain'r 
theft, arose pai-tly from a draire to foster military dexterity 
among the people, but chiefly from a desire to discourage 
wealth; that slaveiy was introduced through motives of 
mercy, to prevent conquerors from killing their prisoners.* 
All this is fame, hut there is another and a more general 
answer. It is not to be expected, and it is not maintained 
that men in all ages should have agreed about the application 
of their moral piincsiples. All that is contended for is that 
these principles are themselves the same. Some of what 
appear to us monstrous ants of cruelty, were dictated by that 
very feeling of humanify, the universal perception of the 
mmit of which they are mted to disprove,® and even when 
this is not the case, all that can be mfen-ed is, that the 
standard of humanity was very low. But still humaniiy 
was recognised as a virtue, and cruelty as a vice. 

At this point, I may observe how completely fe,llacious is 
the assertion that a progrwive morality is impossible upon 
the supposition of an original moral faculiy.a To such 

1 * Justiman code and Siamoises, la gorge et las euisuwi A 

also St. Au|;ustina (Se Civ. m, moirii dWa^s, po^Tus 
MX 15) denved servw &om *ser- las mas enr las 
to iffe^ve, because the pr^sentent dan. 



statements tixere are two vesiy simple answem In tlie jSrst 
plac^ aJ though the intuitive moralist asserts that certain 
qualities we necessarily virtuous^, he fully admits that the 
degr^ in which they are acted upon, or in other words, the 
standard of duty, may become progressively higher. In the 
n«t place, although he refuses to resolve aU virtue into 
utility, he admits as fully as his opponents, that baievolence, 
or the promotion of the happiness of man, is a virtue, and 
that merefore discoveries ■which exhibit more clearly the 
true interests of our Mud, may throw new light upon the 
nature of our duty. 

The Mnsiderations I have urged with reference to huma- 
mty, a^ty with equal force to the various relations of the 
sexes, men the passions of men aie altogether uniestrained 

wmmumty of wives and aU eccentric forms of sensuahtywill 

admitted, men men seek to improve their natSe in 
this respMt, their object wiU be to abridge and confine the 
empire of s^uabty. But to this pincess of improvememt 
them are obvious ^ts. In the fimt place the continuance 
of the spemes is only possible by a sensual act. In the next 
p ^ the strength of this passion and the weakness of huma- 

teffS ^ into account 

the fact tlmi in aU societies, and especially in those in which 

tvee ^pe had lo^ been given to the passions, a large am^t 
of indulgence -will arise wbicb is not due te 
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of marriage, but at the same time authorising polygamy, 
though with a caution against the excessiye multiplication of 
wives. In Greece monogamy, though not without excep- 
tions, had been enforced, but a concxirrence of unfavourable 
influences prevented any high standard being attained among 
the men, and m their case almost eveiy form of indulgence 
beyond the limits of marriage was permitted. In Borne the 
standard was far higher. Monogamy was firmly established. 
The ideal of female morality was placed as high as among 
Christian nations. Among men, however, while unnatui-al 
love and adultery were regai-ded as wrong, simple unchastitj 
before marriage was scarcely considered a fault. In Catho- 
licism marriage is regarded in a twofold light, as a means for 
the propagation of the species, and as a concession to the 
weakness of humanity, and all other sensual enjoyment is 
stringently prohibited. 

In these cases there is a great difference between the de- 
grees of earnestness with wliich men exert themselves in the 
repression of their passions, and in the amount of indulgence 
which is conceded to theii* lower natiue ; * but thex'e is no 
difference in the dhection of the xnrtuous impulse. While, 
too, in the case of adulteiy, and in the production of chiiditsn, 
questions of interest and utility do undoubtedly intervene, 
we are conscious that the general [>rogress turns upon a totally 
different order of ideas. The feeling of all men and the lan- 
guage of all nations, the sentiment which though often weak- 
ened is never wholly effaced, that this appetite, even In its 
most legitimate gratification, is a thing to be veileil and with- 
drawn from sight, all that is known under the nam^ of 
decency and indecency, concur in proving that we have an 
innate, intuitive, instinctive perception that theie is some- 
thing degrading in the sensual part of our natuie, somethin^ 
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to whicli a feeling of shame is naturally attached, something 
that jars with our conception of perfect parity, something we 
could not with any propriety ascribe to an all-holy being. It 
may be questioned whether anyone was ever altogether desti- 
tute of this perception, and nothing but the most inveterate 
passion for system could induce men to resolve it into a mere 
calculation of interests. It is this feeling or instinct which Kes 
at the root of the whole movement I have described, and it is 
this too that produced that sense of the sanctity of pei-fect conti- 
nence which the Catholic church has so warmly encouraged 
but which may be traced through the most distant ag^, and 
the most various creeds. We find it among the ISTazarenes and 
Essenes of Judasa, among the priests of Egypt and India, in the 
monasteries of Tartary, in the histories of miraculous virgins 
that are so numerous in the mythologies of Asia. Such, for ex- 
ample, was the Chinese %end that tells how when thei-e was 
but one man with one woman upon earth, the woman reused 
to s^rifice her virginity even in order to people the globe, 
aJid the gods honouiing her purity granted that she should 
conmvo bmieath the gaze of her lover’s eyes, and a viigm- 
mother be(^e the pai-ent of humanity.* In the midst of 
e s^uaKty of ancient Greece, chastity was the pre-eminent 
attribute of sanctity ascribed to Athene and Artemis. ' Chaste 
aughter of Zeus,’ prayed the suppliants in zEschylus, * thou 
whose ^Im eye is never troubled, look down upon us ! Yir- 
gm, drfend the virgins.’ The Parthenon, or virgin’s temple, 
was the noblest religious edifice of Athens. CeHbacy wai 
an essenti^ condition in a few of the orders of priests, and in 
sever^ or^ of priestesses. Plato based his moral system 
uimn the distinction between the bodily or sensual, and the 
spiritual or rational part of our nature the first being the 
sign of eur degradation, and the second of our dignity The 

extremaly remarkaWe Butory of ^ ^ j 
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wtole school of Pythagoras made chastity one of its leading 
virtues, and even laboured for the creation of a monastic 
system. The conception of the celestial Aphrodite, the uniter 
of souls, unsullied by the taint of matter, lingered side by 
side -with that of the earthly Aphrodite or patrone^ of lust, 
and if there was a time when the sculptors sought to pander 
to the excesses of passion there was another in which all their 
art was displayed in refining and ideahsing it Ste'abo men- 
tions the existence in Thrace of societi^ of men aspiring to 
perfection by celibacy and austere Kves. Plutarch applauds 
certain philosophers who vowed to abstain for a year from 
wine and women in order ^to honour God by their conti- 
nence.’^ In Rome the religious reverence was concentrated 
more especially upon married life. The great prominence ac- 
corded to the Penates was the religious sanction g£ domesUdty, 
So too, at fii*st, was the worship so popular among the Roman 
women of the Bona Dea — ^the ideal wife who according to the 
legend had, when on earth, never looked in the See or known 
the name of any man but her husband.® ^For altar and 
health ’was the ralivinsr cry of the Roman soIdiW "Rtif. 
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when the skip bearing tbe image of tbe mother of the gods 
had been stranded in the Tiber, attached her girdle to its 
prow, and vindicated her challenged chastity by drawing with 
her virgin hand, the ponderous mass which strong men had 
sought in vain to move. We find it in the prophetic gift so 
often attributed to virgins,* in the law which sheltered them 
from the d^radation of an execution,^ in the language of 
Statius, who described marriage itself as a fault.^ In Cbris- 
I tianitj one great source of the attraction of the faith has 
been the ascription of virginity to its female ideal. The 
Catholic monastic system has been so constructed as to draw 




many thousands from tlie sphere of active duty ; its irrevoc- 
able vows have doubtless led to much sufiTering and not a little 
crime j its opposition to the normal development of our 
mingled nature has often resulted in gi'ave aberrations of the 
imagination, and it has placed its ban upon domestic affec- 
tions and sympathies which have a very high moml value ; 
but in its central conception that the purely animal side 


It was believed that the prayer of 
a vestfid could arrest a fiagitive 
slave iu bis iftigbt, provided he had 
not got past the city walls. Pliny 
mentions this belief as genera] in 
his time. The records of the order 
contained many miracles wrought 
at different times to save the ves- 
tals^ or to vindicate their questioned 
purity, and also one miracle which 
is very remarkable as furnishing a 
precise parallel to that of the Jew 
who was struck dead for touching 
the ark to prevent its falling. 

^As for example the Sibyls 
and Cassandra. The same pro- 
phetic power WS.S attributed in 
India to vir^ns. — Clem. Alexan- 
drin. Stifm. iii. 7, 

* This custom continued to the 
worst period of the empire, though 
ifc was shamefully and characteris* 


ti<^y evaded. After the fall of 
Sejaaus the senate had no com- 
punction in putting his innocent 
dpghter to death, but their reli- 
gious feelings were shocked at the 
idea of a virgin falling beneath the 
axe. So by way of improving mat- 
ters * filia constuprata est prius a 
carnifice, quasi impinm esset vir- 
ginem in carcere perire.’ — ^IHon 
Cassius, Iviii. 11. See too, Tadtus, 
Annai. v. If a vestal met a 
pnsoner going to execution the 
prisoner was spared, provided the 
vestal declared that the encounter 
vas accidental ^ On the reverence 
the ancients paid to virgins, see 
di^tus I4psiniSf Ik Veata et 

• picture of the first 

night of marriage : — 
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of our being is r low and a degraded side, it reflects, I be 
lieye, with perfect fideKty the feelings of oiir nature.* 

D3 these considerations some others of a different nature 
may be added. It is not true that some ancient nations re- 
garded polygamy as good in the same sense as others regarded 
chastity. There is a great difference between deeming a state 
pennissible and proposing it as a condition of sanctity. I f Mo- 
hammedans people paradise with images of sensuality, it m 
not because these form their ideal of holiness. It is because 
they regard earth as the sphere of virtue, heaven as that of 
simple enjoyment. If some pagan nations deified sensuality, 
this was simply because the deification of the forces of natui*e, 
of which the prolific energy is one of the most conspicuous, is 
among the earliest forms of religion, and long pi-ecedes the 
idwitification of the Deity with a moral ideal,^ If there have 


‘ Tacit6 subit file supremus 
Yirginitatis amor, primseque mo- 
destia culpse 

Confundit vnltus. Tunc ora 
rigantur honesfcis 
Imbribns.* 

ThehaidoSt lib. ii. 232-34. 

* Bees (which Yirgil said had 
in them something of the divine 
nature) were supposed by the 
ancients to be the special emblems 
or models of chastity. It was a 
common belief that the bee mother 
begot her young without losing her 
virginity. Thus in a fragment 
ascribed to Petronius we read, 


In Venerem solvunt aut foetus nixi 
bus edunt,*-— (reory. iv. 198-99. 

Plutarch says that an unchaste 
person cannot approach bees, for 
they immediately attack him and 
cover him with stings. Fire was 
also regarded as a type of virginity. 
Thus Ovid, speakingof the vestals, 
says: — 

* Nataque de flamma corpora 
nulla vides ; 

Jure igitur virgo est, quse semina 
nulla remit tit 

Kec capit, et comites virginitatis 
amat.^ 


apis 


*Sic sine concubitu textis 
excita ceris 
Ferret, et audaci milite castra 
replet.V 

Petron. J)e Faria Animalmm 
G-eneratione, 

So too Virgil : — 

'Quod neque concubitu indulgent 
nee corpora segnes 


* The Egyptians believed that there 
are no males among vultures, and 
they accordingly made that bird am 
emblem^ of nature/ — Ammianus 
Alarcellinus, xvii. 4. 

* * La divinity 4tant ^omidMe 
comme renfermant en ell© toutes 
les quality, toutes Im force* iu- 
tellectuellos et morales de Fhorame, 
chacune de ee^ foz'ces ou de <*es 
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been nations who attached a certain stigma to virginity, this 
has not been because they esteemed sensuality intrinsically 
holier than chastity ; but because a scanty, warlike people 
whose position in the world depends chiefly on the number 
of its warxiors, will naturally make it its main object to en- 
courage population. This was especially the case with the 
ancient Jews, who always regarded extreme populousness as 
indissolubly connected with national prosperity, whose re- 
ligion was essentially patriotic, and among whom the possi- 
bility of becoming an ancestor of the Messiah had imparted 
a peculiar dignity to childbirth. Yet even among the Jews 
the Essenes regai-ded '\drginity as the ideal of sanctity. 

Tke reader will now be in a position to perceive the utter 
futility of the objections which from the time of Locke have 
been continually brought against the theory of natural moral 
perceptions, xipon the ground that some actions which were 
admitted as lawful in one age, have been regarded as immoral 
m another. All these become absolutely worthless when it 
is perceived that in every age virtue has consisted in the 
cultivation of the same feelings, though the standards of 
excellence attained have been different. The terms higher 
and lower, nobler or less noble, purer or less pure, repre- 
sent moral fac-is with much greater fidelity than the terms 
right or wrong, or virtue or vice. There is a certain sense in 
which moral distinctions are absolute and immutable. There 
is another sense in which they are altogether relative and 
transient. There are some acts which ai-e so manifestly and 
grossly opposed to our moral feelings, that they are regarded 
as wrong in the very earliest stages of the cultivation of 
these feelings. There are distinctions, such as that between 
truth and falsehood, which from their nature assume at once 
a sharpness of definition tliat separates them from mere 

qtiaI5tA3,coiigies4parement,s*offrait les anciens aTaient des atfcribnts 
coinme xrn Etre ditin. . . . Ee-U ditina.* — ^Maury, Hist, des Beligiom 
anssi les contradictions les plus de la Gr^e antique^ tome s, pp. 
choqnantas dans les notions qne 578-579. 
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virtu^ of degree, though even in these cases there are vide 
variations in the amount of scrapuloaity that is in different 
periods required. But apart from positive commands, the 
sole external rule enabling men to dsiignate acts, not simply 
as better or worse, but as positively right or wrong, is, I 
conceive, the standard of society ; not an ai-bitraiy standard 
like that which MandeviU© imagined, but the level which 
society has attained in the cultivation of what our moral 
faculty tells us is the higher or virtuous part of our nature 
He who falls below this is obstructing the tendency which is 
ae ess^ce of virtue. He who merely attains this, may not 
be justified in his own conscience, or in other words, by the 
standard of his own moral development, but as far ’as any 
external rule is concerned, he has done his duty. He who 
ns^ above this has entei-ed into the region of things which 
It 18 virtuous to do, but not vicious to n^lect— a region 
taown among Catholic theologians by the name of ‘ counsels 
of perfretion.’ No discussions, I conceive, can be more idle 
than wiener slavery, or the slaughter of prisoners in war 
M gladiatonal shows, or polygamy, are essentially wrong’ 
rbey may be wrong now-they were not so onoe-and when 
an ancient countenanced by his example one or other of these 
hewMnot remmittingaorime. The unchangeable proposi- 
tion for whmh wecontend is this-that bmevdeace is aim 

iCr. 

At pomt, however, a very difScult problem natm-allv 
Bxmes. Admitting that our moral nature is superior to 
our inteUectual or physical nature, admitting, Z Z 
^ oonstitotion of our feing we perceive otrseW to t 
undei M obligation to develops our nature to its perfection 
establishing the supreme ascendency of moral rnSvi toe 
quretion still remains whether the disparity betS’ tte 
different parts of our being is such that no material or intel 
lectual advantage, however great, may be righti^i^^' 
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* * The Chnreli holds that it 
were better for sun and moon to 
drop from heaven, for the eaith to 
fail, and for all the many millions 
v/ho are upon it to die of starva- 
tion in extremest agony, so far as 
temporal affliction goes, than that 


one soul, 1 will not say should be 
lost^ but shotild commit one single 
venial sin, should tell one wilful 
untruth, though it harmed no one, 
or steal one poor farthing without 

excuse.’— Hewman’s A^mlkun 

cultiea. n. Tftft 


by auy sacrifice of oxir moral nature, however small. This 
is the great question of casuistry, the question which divines 
express by asking whether the end ever justifies the means ; 
and on this subject there exists among theologians a doctrine 
which is absolutely uni-ealised, which no one ever dreams of 
applying to actual life, but of which it may be truly said 
that though propounded with the best intentions, it would, 
if acted upon, be utterly incompatihle with the very nidi- 
ments of civilisation. It is said that an undoubted sin, even 
the most trivial, is a thing in its essence and in its conse- 
quences so unspeakably dreadful, that no conceivable material 
or intellectual advantage can counterbalance it; that rather 
than it should be committed, it would be better that any 
amount of calamity which did not bring with it sin should 
be endured, even that the whole human race should perish in 
agonies.* If this be the case, it is manifest that the supreme 
object of humanity should be sinlessness, and it is equally 
manifest that the means to this end is the absolute suppres- 
sion of the desires. To expand the circle of wants is neces- 
sarily to multiply temptations, and therefore to increase the 
number of sins. It may indeed elevate the moral standard, 
for a torpid sinlessness is not a high moral condition ; but if 
every ^ be what these theologians assert, if it be a t.bi'Tig 
deservmg eternal agony, and so inconceivably frightful 
the ruin of a world is a less evil than its commission, even 
moral advantages are utterly incommensurate with it. Ho 
heightening of the moral tone, no depth or ecstasy of devo- 
tion, can for a moment be placed in the balance. The con- 
sequences of this doctrine, if appHed to actual life, would be 
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lixiaxi Lueir ^pie stsatement is a refutation, 
eign, wlien calculating tlie consequences of a war 
eflect that a single sin occasioned by that war a 
aspliemy of a wounded soldier, the robbery of 1 
Qcoop, the violation of the piuity of a single woman 
er calamity than the ruin of the entire commerce of 
1 , the loss of her most precious provinces, the de- 
of all her power. He must believe that the evil of 
ae of unchastity, wMch invariably results from the 
of an army, is an immeasurably greater ealamitv 
material or political disastms that army can possibly 
[e must believe that the most fearful plague or 
lat desolates his land should be regarded as a 
rejoicing, if it has but the feeblest and most trm- 
leuce m repressing vice. He must believe that if 
lemteon of his people iu great cities adds but one 
mber of their sms, no possible intellectual or 
^antaps can prevent the construction of cities 
rful c^ty. According to this principle, eveiy 
of Me, eveiy amusement that biinga multitudi 
■Imost eveiy art, every accession of wealth that 
sfamulates desires, is an evd, for all these become 
of some sms, and their advantages ai-e for the 

itellectu^ and material capacities, even at the 
mmoml evils which we ai-e often able accurately 
The tame may come when the man who lays tlie 
tone of a manu&ctnre wiU be able to pL&t 

Tb" drunienness and the 
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Yet lie will still pursue tkat enterpiise, and juankind will 
pronounce it to be good. 

The theological doctrine on the subject, considered in its 
full stringency, though professed by many, is, as I have said, 
realised and consistently acted on by no one ; but the prac- 
tical judgments of mankind concerning the extent of the 
superiority of moral over all other interests vary greatly, and 
this variation supplies one of the most serious objections to 
iutuitive moralists. The nearest practical approach to the 
theological estimate of a sin may be found in the ranks of the 
ascetics. Their whole system rests upon the belief that it is 
a thing so transcendently di'eadful as to bear no j>roportion 
or appreciable relation to any eaiiihly interests. Starting 
from this belief, the ascetic makes it the exclusive object of 
his life to avoid sinning. He accordingly abstains from all 
the active business of society, relinquishes all worldly aims 
and ambitions, dulls by oontiniied discipline his natural 
desii’es, and endeavoims to pass a life of complete absorption 
in religious exercises. And in all this his conduct is reaiK>nable 
and consistent. The natural course of every man who adopts 
this estimate of the enoimity of sin is at evei*y cost to avoid 
all external influences that can prove temptations, and to 
attenuate as far as possible his own appetite and emotions. 
It is in this respect that the exaggerations of theologians 
paralyse our moral being. For the diminution of sins, how- 
ever important, is but one part of moral progress. When- 
ever it is forced into a dispropoi’tionate prominence, we find 
tame, languid, and mutilated natiires, destitute of all fire 
and energy, and this tendency has been still furtber aggi-a- 
vated by the extreme prominence usually given to the virtue 
of gentleness, which may indeed be attained by men of strong 
natur^ and vehement emotions, but is evidently more con- 
genial to a somewhat feeble and passionle^ character. 

Ascetic practices are manifestly and rapidly disappearing, 
and their decline is a striking proof of the evanescence of 



Dtie moral notions of whicli tiey Trere tlie expr^on bat 
m many existing questions relating to the same matter, we 
find perplexing divei-sity of judgment. We find it in the 
Mnteast between the system of education usually adopted by 
the Catholic priesthood, which has for its pre-eminent object 
to prey^t sins, and for its means a constant and minute 
supervision, and the English ^stem of public schools, which 
IS certainly not the most fitted to guard against the possi- 
bility of or to foster any yeiy delicate scrupulosity of 

A ^ intended, and popularly supposed, to secwe 

the healthy expansion of eyery variety of capacity. We find 
It m the widely diflerent attitudes which good men in dif- 
ferent periods have adopted towards religious opinions they 
beheye to be false ; some, like the refonners, refusing to par- 
ticipate m any superstitious service, or to withhold on any 
occMion, or at any cost, their protest against what they re- 
ceded M a lie; others, like most ancient, and some modem 
philosophers and pohticians, combining the most absolute 
pemonal mcreduhty with an assiduous obserrance of super- 
stitious ntre,and strengly censuring those who disturbed 
aexiisions wLich are useful or 
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but -vrliich prove the sources or the occasions of vice. The 
Scotch Puritans probably represent one exteeme, the Parisian 
society of the empire the other, "while the position of average 
Englishmen is perhaps equidistant between them. Yet this 
difference, great as it is, is a difference not of principle but 
of d^ree. ISTo Puritan seriously desires to suppress every 
(^-gather^, every highland game which may have occa- 
sioned an isolated fit of drunkenness, though he may be 
unable to show that it has prevented any sin that would 
otherwise have been committed. No Prenchman will ques- 
tion that (.here is a certain amount of demoralisation which 
should not be tolerated, however great the enjoyment "that 
accompanies it. Yet the one dwells almost exclusively upon 
the moral, the other upon the attractive, nature of a spectacle. 
Between these there are numerous gradations, which aa-e 
shown in fr-equent disputes about the merits and demerits of 
the racecourse, the ball, the theatre, and the concert. Where 
then, it may be asked, is the line to he drawn ? By what rule 
cm the point be determined at which an amusement becomes 
vi"tiated by the e'vil of its consequences J 

To these questions the intuitive moralist is obliged to 
answer, that such a line cannot be drawn, that such a rule 
does not exist. The colours of our moi-al natiu-e are rai'ely 
separated by the sharp lines of our vocabulary. They fade 
and blend into one another so imperceptiWy, that it is im- 
possible to mark a precise point of transition. The end of 
man is the full development of his hdng in that symmetry 
and pi-oportion which nature has assigned it, and such a de- 
TOlopm^tunpKes that the supreme, the predominant motive 
of hia hfe, should he moral. If in any society or individual 
fm ascendency does not exist, that society or that individual 
IS m a diseased and abnormal conditran. But the superiority 
o the moral part of our nature, though unqu^onable, is 
ind^mte not infinite, and the prevailing standard is not at 

all tim^ the same The moralist can only lay down general 




•*-10 histoby op eubopean moralb- 

principles. Individual feeling or the general sentiment of 
society must dravr the application. ' 

Tie vagueness that on such questions confessedly han<rs 
over the intuitive theory, has always been insisted upon hy 
membei-s of the opposite school, who ‘in the greatest hamd 
ness principle’ claim to possess a definite formulaiy, enabl£.r 
the frontier line between theTawfuI and 

Sk “to tW f fro'® tie domain of 

Mmg to that of demonstration. But this claim, which forms 

the great attmetmn of the utilitoian school, is, if I miSe 
not, one of the grossest of impostures. We clpare ^ 1 
iwcnracy and confidence the value of the mosJ Z 

been committed, they give r4 to Tn«„^ otherwise have 

each of which, a^coiS toTwi. drunkenness, 

reviewed, sho^dd ^ doctrine we have 

the earthquake of Lisbon, or^a 

vhicli have not usuallv u .+,* cholera, but 

also often produce a measur/o .i ^ terrestrial effects; they 
of more serious vice and it is rneaaure, 

women may tmee their first fall ***** ^’“‘^reds of 

have hem a number of «^««r3ioa train. We 

1-st being intellectual and ph^r Td the 

^em-ly all moralisto would acfaoSp thS aZf 
of immorahty would not prevent +K« ! ■ ^ ^^istances 
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very numerous instances would more than counterbalance its 
advantages. The intuitive moralist confesses that he is un- 
able to draw a precise line, showing where the moral evils 
outweigh the physical benefits. In what possible respect the 
introduction of Benthamite formulaiies improves the matter, 
I am unable to understand. No utilitarian would reduce 
the question to one of simple majority, or would have the 
cynicism to balance the ruin of one woman by the day’s en- 
joyment of another. The impossibility of drawing, in such 
cases, a distinct line of division, is no argiynent against the 
intuitive moralist, for that impossibility is shared to the full 
extent by his rival. 

There are, as we have seen, two kinds of interest with 
which utilitarian moralists are concerned — the private interest 
which they believe to be the ultimate motive, and the public 
interest which they believe to be the end, of all virtue. With 
reference to the fii-st, the intuitive moralist denies that a 
selfish act can be a virtuous or meritorious one. If a man 
when about to commit a theft, became suddenly conscious 
of the presence of a policeman, and through fear of arrest and 
punishment were to abstain from the act he would otherwise 
have committed, this abstinence would not appear in the eyes 
of mankind to possess any moml value ; and if he were de- 
termined partly by conscientious motives, and partly by fear, 
the presence of the latter element would, in proportion to its 
strength, detract from his merit. But although selfish con- 
siderations are distinctly opposed to virtuoiis on^, it would 
be a mistake to imagine they can never ultimately have 
a purely moral influence. In the fii'st place, a well-ordered 
system of threats and punishments marks out the path of 
virtue with a distinctness of definition it could scarcely have 
otherwise attained. In the next place, it often happens that 
when "the mind is swayed by a conflict of motives, the expec- 
tation of reward or punishment will so reinforce or support 
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the virtuous motives, as to secure their victory; 
every triumph of these motives increases their stre: 
weakens the opposing principles, a step will thus h« 
made towards moral perfection, which will render n 
bable the future triumph of unassisted virtue. 

With reference to the interests of society, there 
distinct assertions to be made. The hnst 
the pursuit of the welfere of othei-s 


.are 'two 
is, that ' althotigh 
is undoubtedly one form 
of vitiue, it does not include all virtue, or, in other words, 
that there are fonns of virtue which, even if benehciai to 
mankind, do not become virtuous on that account, but have 
an intrinsic excellence which is not proportioned to or depen- 
dent on their utility. The second is, that there may occasion- 
ally arise considerations of extreme and overwhelming utility 
that may justify a sacrihoe of these vii-tuas. This saciihoe 
may be made in various ways— as, when a man undertakes 
an enterprise which is in itself perfectly innocent, but which 
in addition to its great matexial advantage will, as he w^eil 
knows, produce a ceriain measure of crime; or when, ab- 
staining from a protest, he tacitly countenances beliefs which 
he considers untrue, because he regards them as tenscen- 
dently useful ; or again, when, for the benefit of others, and 
^der mi'cumstances of great uigency, he utters a direct false- 
hood, as, for example, when by such means alone he can 
save the life of an innocent man.? But the fact, that in these 
cases considerations of extreme utility are suffered to over- 

Uge comma Barid, car Pai la 
rather Ta^e and rhetorical, is not certitude en moi^mSmeZu^ei mr 
unimprepye: ^Oni, dit Jacobi, donmnt d ces faX Sfla 

.J^romperais comme souveraia one la niaiest^ d® son 

as^sinerais de sa divine nature snr la gr&ea 
comme i;niol6on,je serais parinre Qn'fi i 

Witt, ja me dtternunerais an sui- tome i. p. 295. 
cjde comme Catos, je serais sacri- 
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ride considerations of moraliiy, is in no d(^*6e inconsistent 
with the facts, that the latter differ in kind from the former, 
tliat they are of a higher nature, and that they may supply 
adequate and legitimate motives of action not only distinct 
from, but even in opposition to utiUty, Gold and silver ai‘e 
different metals, Grold is more valuable than silver ; yet a 
''eiy small quantity of gold may be advantageously exchanged 


for a very large quantity of silver. 

The last class of objections to the theory of natural moral 
perceptions which it is necessary for me to notice, arises from 
a very mischievous equivocationin the word natural.^ The term 
natural man is sometimes regai'ded as synonymous with man 
in his primitive or barbarous condition, and sometimes as ex- 
pressing all in a civilised man that is due to nature as dis- 
tinguished from artificial habits or acquirements. This 
equivocation is especially dangerous, because it implies one of 
the most extravagant excesses to which ihe sensational phi- 
losophy could be pushed — ^the notion that the diffeimc^ be- 
tween a savage and a civilised man is simply a difference of 
acquisition, and not at sdl a difference of development. In 
accordance with this notion, those who deny original moral 
distinctions have ransacked the accounts of travellers for ex- 
amples of savages who appeared destitute of moral sentiments, 
and have adduced them as conclusive evidence of their posi- 
tion. Now it is, I think, abundantly evident that th^ 
narratives are usually exceedingly tmtrustworthy.® They 


* Tlii$ equivocation seems to 
me to lie at the root of the tamous 
dispute whether man is by nature 
a social being, or whether, as 
Hobbes averred, the state of nature 
is a state of war. Few persons 
who have observed the recent light 
thrown on the subject will question 
that the primitive condition of man 
was that of savage life, and fewer 
still will question that savage life 
^ a state of war. On the other 


hand, it js, I think, ^ually certain 
that man necessarily twoines & 
social being in exact proportion to 
the development of the capacities 
of his nature. 

* One of the best livir^ autkori- 
ties on this question wi^tes : ‘ The 
asserted existence of savages so low 
as to have no moral standard is too 
groundless to be discussed. Every 
human tnbe has its general views as 
to what conduct is right and what 
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have been in most cases collected bj uncritical and unphilo- 
sopHcal traveUei-s, who knew little of the language and still 
less of the imer life of the people they described, whose 
of information were acquired in simply riavei-sing the country 
who w^ more struck by moral pai-adox, than by unostenta- 
tious virtue, who were proverbially addicted to embellishing^ 
and exaggeiuting the singularities they witnessed, and who 
very rarely investigated th^ origin. It should not be for- 
gotten that the iVench moralists of the last centuiy, who in- 
sisted most strongly on this species of evidence, were also the 
dupes of one of the most curious delurions in the whole corn- 
para of literaay history. Those unflinching sceptics who 
clawed to be the true disciples of the apostle who beheved 
nothing that he had not toudhed, and whose relentless criti- 
played with withering ^eet on all the holiest feelings 
of our nature, and on all the tenets of traditional creeds, had 
discovered one happy land where the ideal had ceased to be a 
di^. They could point to one people whose pure and 
rational morality, purged from all the clouds of bigotry and 
enthusiasm, shone with an almost dazzlmg splendour above the 

^oian^^dsupe^tionofEurope. Toltaire forgot to gibe, 
and Helvdtius Imdied into enthusiasm, when China and the 
Clunese rose before their minds, and to this semi-barbarous 
attributed maxims of conduct that 
neither nor Christian virtue had ever realised 

MeZ oHJ^ li^ese «>nsiderations, and assuming the 
dclehiy of the pictures of savage life upon which these 

nd lower parts of our nature. But the eire +1, „ f 


there is yet wider ag; 
tiiroughoiifc the hmnm 
Tyloron Primitive Society, i 
porary Review^ April 1873^ 
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the eye of the body, may be dosed. Moral and rational 
faculties may be alike dormant, and they will certainly be so 
if men are wholly immersed in the gratification of their 
senses. Man is like a plant, which requii'cs a fayourable 
soil for the full expansion of its natural or innate powers.^ 
Yet those powers both rational and moral are there, and 
when quickened into action, each will discharge its appointed 
ftmctions. If it could be proved that there are savages who 
are absolutely destitute of the progressive energy which dis- 
tinguishes i*eason from instinct and of the momi aspiration 
which constitutes virtue, this would not prove that rational 
or moral faculties form no part of their nature. If it could 
be shown that there is a stage of barbarism in which man 
knows, feels and does nothing that might not be known, felt 
and done by an ape, this would not be sufficient to reduce 
him to the level of the brute. There would still be this 
broad distinction between them — the one possesses a capacity 
for development which the other does not possess. Under 
favourable circumstances the savage will become a reasoning, 


* The distinction between innate round it, it takes not its tinge from 
faculties evolved by experience and accident but design.andcomes forth 
innate ideas independent of experi- covered with a glorious pattern.' 
ence, and the analogy between the (On the Stndics of the University ^ 
expansion of the former and that p. 64.) Leibnitz says: ‘L’esprit 
of the bud into the flower has been n’est point une table rase. II est 
very happily treated by Reid. ( On tout plain d© caracteres quo la sen- 
the Active Powers^ essay iii. chap, sation ne pent que d^couvrir et 
viii. p. 4.) Professor Sedgwick, mettre en luniiere an lieu de les y 
criticising Locke's notion of the soul imprimer. Je me suis servide la 
being originally like a sheet of comparatson d'unepierre de marbre 
white paper, beautifully says : qui a des veines plutbt que d’une 
*Nakedmancomesfromhisinother’s pierre de marbre tout unie. . . • 
womb, endowed with limbs and S'il yavait dans la pierre des veines 
senses indeed well fitted to the ma- qui marquassent la figure d'Hercule 
terial world, yet powerless from pr^fdrablement a d'autres figures, 
want of use ; and as for knowledge, .... Hercule y seraitcomme inn4 
his soul is one unvaried blank ; yet en quelque faqon, quoi^u'il fallfit du 
has this blank been already touched travail pour ddeouvrir ces veines.' 
by a celestial hand, and when — Critique de CEssai sur VMntmdiy 
phinged in the colours which sur- 
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progressive, and moral man : under no circumstances can a 
similar transfonnation be effected in the ape. It may be as 
difficult to detect the oakleaf in the acorn as in the stone ■ 
yet the acorn may be converted into an oak ; the stone mil 
always continue to be a stone.* 

The foregoing pages will, I trust, have exhibited with 
sufficient clearness the nature of the two great divisions of 
moral philosophy — ^the school which proceeds from the primi- 
tive tenth that all men desire happiness, and endeavoura out 
of this fact to evolve all ethical doctrines, and the school 
which traces our moral systems to an intuitive perception 
that certain parts of our nature are higher or better than 
others. It is obvious that this difference concerning the 
piigin of our moral conceptions forms part of the very much 
wider metaphysical question, whether our ideas are derived 
exdusively from sensation or whether they spring in part 
from the mind itself. The latter theory in antiquity was 
chiefly represented by the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence, 
which rested on the conviction that the minfl has the power 
of drawing from its own depths certain conceptions or ideas 
which cannot be explained by any post-natal experience, and 
miist therefore, it was said, have beeai acquired in a previoim 

. - argiment a^^ainst the ih- a hqater carrying a dead defx till-! 

^ the hunter and sLuX 

sava^ life wm employed at soma is afterwards himself assailed hv 
length by Locke. 
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existence. In the seventeenth centmy it took the form of a 
doctrine of innate ideas. But though this theory in the form 
in which it was professed by Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
assailed by Locke has almost disappeared, the doctrine that 
we possess certain ficulties which by their own expansion, 
and not by the reception of notions ftom without, are not 
only cajjable of, but must necessarily attain, certain ideas, as 
the bud must necessarily expand into its own specific flower, 
still occupies a distinguished place in the world of speculation” 
and its probability has been grea% strengthened by recent 
observations of the range and potency of instinct in 
From some passages in Ms Essay, it appears that Locke him- 
self had a confused perception of this distinction, > which was 
by no means unknown to previous writers; and after the 
publication of the philosophy of Locke it was clearly exhi- 
bited by Shaftesbury and Leibnitz, and incidentally noticed by 
Berkeley long before Kant established his distinction between 
foi-m and the matter of our fcnowle(%e, between ideas 
wMch are received a priori and ideas which are received a 
l^ateri&ri. The existence or non-existence of this eouree of 
ideas forms the basis of the opposition between the inductive 
phflosophy of England and the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century on the one hand, and the German and 


* Everyone ■who is acquainted 
with metaphysics knows tliat there 
has been an almost endless contro- 
versy about liOcke^s meaning on 
this point The fact seems to be 
that Locke, like most great origi- 
nators of thought, and indeed more 
than most, often failed to perceive 
the ^timate consequences of his 
principles, and partly through some 
confusion of thought, and partly 
through unhappiness of expression, 
has left passages involving the con- 
clusions of both schools. As a 
IWfcter of history the sensual school 


of Condillac grew professedly out 
of his philosophy. In defence of 
the legitimacy of the process hv 
which these writers evolved their 
condusions from the premisses of 
1/oeke, the reader may consult the 
y&ry able lectures of M, Cousin on 
Locke. The other side has been 
treated, among others, by Dugald 
otewart in his Dissertation, by Pro- 
fepor Webb in his Intelkcinalism 
oj Jjacksi s-nd by Mr. Pogers in an 
^sapeprinted from the Edmburgk 
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Scotch philosophies, as well as the French eclecticism of the 
nineteenth centniy upon the other. The tendency of the first 
school is to restrict as far as possible the active powers of the 
human mind, and to aggrandise as far as possible the empire 
of exter^ circumstances. The other school dwells especially 
on the instinctive side of our nature, and maintoirg the ex- 
istoce of certain intuitions of the isason, certain categories or 
original conceptions, which are pi-esnpposed in all our reason- 
ings and cannot be resolved into sensations. The boast of the 
its searching anaJysia leaves no mental 
phenomenon unresolved, and its attraction is the extreme 
simplioity it can attain. The second school multiplies faculties 
or original principles, concentrates its attention mainly upon 
the of our understanding, and asserts very stiono-ly 

the initiative force both of our will and of our intellect. 

We find this connection between a philosophy based 
upon the sen^, and a morafity founded upon utUity from 
the earliest times. Aristotle was distinguished among the 
anments for the emphasis with which he dwelt upon the 
utahty of virtue, and it was from the writings of Aristotle 
derived the famous formulary which has 
become the motto of the school of Locke. Locke himself 
especial research to the refirtation of the doctrine of 
a natural moral ^nse, which he endeavoured to overthrow 
by a catalogue of immoral practices that exist among savages 
Md the hesitation he occasionally exhibited in his moral 
doctime corresponds not unfaithMly to the obscurity thrown 
over his metophysics by the admission of reflection as a source 
of Ideas. If Ins opponent Leibnitz made pleasure the object 
of mord action, it was only that refined pleasure which is 
^duced by the contemplation of the happiness of othere 
Whe^ however, Condillac and his followers, removing refleo; 
tion from the position Locke had assigned it, reduced the 
iMosophy of B^tion to iti, simplest expression, and when 
e Scotch and German writers elaborated the principles 
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the opposite school, the moral tendencies of both \rere indis- 
putably manifested, h/verywhere the pliilosophy of sensation 
was accompanied by the morals of interest, and the ideal 
philosophy, by an assertion of the existence of a moral 
faculty, and every influence that has a^cted the prevailing 
theory concerning the oidgin of our ideas, has exercised a 
corresponding influence upon the theories of ethics. 

The great movement of modem thought, of which 'Rsc on 
was at once the highest representative and one of the chief 
agents, has been truly said to exhibit a striking resemblance, 
and at the same time a striking contrast, to the movement of 
ancient thought, which was effected chiefly by the genius of 
Socrates. In the name of utility, Socrates diver-ted the in- 
teUect of antiquity from the fantastic cosmogonies with which 
It had long been occupied, to the study of the moral nature 
of man. In the name of the same utility Bacon laboured to 
^vert the modem intellect fiem the idle metaphysical specu- 
lations of the schoolmen to natural science, to which newly 
discovered instruments of research, his own sounder method 
^d a clusto of splendid inteUects, soon gave an unprece- 
derrted impulse. To the indirect influence of this movement 
perhaps, oven more than to the direct teaching of Gassendi 
and ^ke, may be ascribed the great ascendency of sensa- 
tio^l pMosophy among modem nations, and it is also con- 
nected with some of the most important differences between 
aimimt and modem history. Among the ancients the human 
^d w^ chiefly direc^ to pHlosopHcal speculations, in 
which ^e law seems to be perpetual osdUation, while among 
aemoder^ it hasrather tended towards physical scienj 
and towards mvmtions, in which the law is perpetual pro^ 
national power, and in most eases even national 
mde^dence implied among the ancients the constant eneigy 
of^h mteUectual or moral qualities. When the hero^ 
or ae g™ of the people had mlaxed, when an enervatin.. 
p osop y or the lassitude tlrat often accompanies cirihsation 
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arrived, the whole edifice speedily tottei'ed, the sceptre wai& 
transfeixed to another state, and the same history was else- 
where reproduced. A great nation bequeathed indeed to its 
successors works of transcendent beauty in ai*t and literature, 
philosophies that could avail only when the mind had risen 
to their level, examples that might stimulate the heroism of 
an aspiring people, warnings that might sometimes arr^t it 
on the path to ruin. But all these acted only through the 
mind. In modem times, on the other hand, if we put aside 
religious influences, the principal causes of the siij)erioiity of 
civilised men are to be found in inventions which when once 
discovered can never pass away, and the efiects of which are 
in consequence in a great measure removed from the fluctua- 
tions of moral life. The causes which most disturbed or 
accelerated the normal progress of society in antiquity were 
the appearance of great men, in modem times they have been 
the appearance of great inventions. Printing has secured 
the mteilectual achievements of the past, and famished a sure 
guarantee of future progress. Gunpowder and military 
machinery have rendered the triumph of barbarians impo^i- 
ble. Steam has united nations in the closest bonds. Innu- 
merable mechanical contrivances have given a decisive pre- 
ponderance to that industrial element which has coloured all 
the developments of our civiM^tion. The leading character- 
istics of modem sodeties are in consequence marked out 
much more by the tiiumphs of inventive skill than by the 
sustained energy of moral causes. 

I^'ow it will appear evident, I think, to those who i-efiect 
carefully upon their own minds, and upon the coiu’se of 
history, that these three things, the study of physical science, 
inventive skill, and industrial enterprise, are connected in 
such a manner, that when in any nation there is a long-sus- 
tained tendency towards one, the other-s will natiimlly follow. 
This comiection is pai^tly that of cause and efiect, for sncc^ 
in either of these bi’anches facilitates sueoess in tlie a 
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knowMge of natural laws being the basis of many of the 
most important inrentiona, and beiag itself acquired by the 
aid of instruments of i-esearch, while industry is manifestly 
indebted to both. But besides this connection, there is a 
connection of congruity. The same cast or habit of thought 
developes itself in these thz’ee f^rms. They all represent the 
natural tendencies of what is commonly called the practical 
as opposed to the theoretical mind, of the indizctive or experi- 
mental as opposed to the deductive or ideal, of the oautiorm 
and the plodding as opposed to the imaginative and the am- 
bitious, of the mind that tends natm-ally to matter as opposed 
to that which dwells naturally on ideas. Among the ancients, 
the distaste for physical science, which the belief in the capri- 
cious ^vine government of all natural phenomena, and tte 
distaste for industrial enterprise which slavery produced 
conspired to favour the philosophical tendency, while amorJ 
the modems physical science and the habits of industrial life 
contmually react upon one another* 

There can be no question that the intellectual teur^Anm^ 
of modem times are far superior to th<^ of antiquity, both 
m reqieot to the material prosperity they effect, and to the 
unmterrupted progress they secure. Upon the other hand. 

It IS, I think, equally unquestionable that this srtperiority is 
purch^d by the sacrifice of something of dignity and eleva- 
tion of character. It is when the cultivation of mental and 
mor^ quaiifaes is deemed the primary object, when the Tni'^v/t 
^d Its interests are most removed from the things of sense 
that great characters are most frequent, and the standard of 
heroisrn is most high. In this, as in other cases, the law of 
con^ty rs supreme. The mind that is concentrated most 
on the properties of matter, is predisposed to derive aU ideas 
from the senses, while that which dwells naturally upon ifa 
ovm operations inclines to an ideal philosophy, and the pve- 
vail^ Y«*em of morals depends largely upon the distinction. 

In the nerd: place, we may observe that the practical 
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consequences, so far as ethics are concerned,* of the opposition 
between the two great schools of morals, are less than might 
be inferred from the intellectual chasm that separates them. 
Moralists grow up in the atmosphere of society, and expe- 
rience all the common feelings of other men. Whatever 
theory of the genesis of morals they may form, they commonly 
recognise as right the broad moral principles of the world, and 
they endeavour — ^though I have attempted to show not always 
successfully — to prove that these principles may be accounted 
for and justified by their system. The great practical diSer- 
ence between the school lies, not in the difference of the 
virtues they inculcate, but in the different degrees of promi- 
nence they assign to each, in the different casts of mind they 
represent and promote. As Adam Smith observed, a system 
like that of the Stoics, which makes seK-control the ideal of 
excellence, is especially favourable to the heroic qualities, a 
system like that of Hutcheson, which resolves virtue into 
benevolence, to the amiable qualities, and utilitarian systems 
to the industrial virtues. A society in which any one of 
these three forms of moral excellence is especially prominent, 
has a natural tendency towards the corresponding theoiy of 
ethics ; but, on the other hand, this theory, when formed, 
reacts upon and strengthens the moral tendency that elicited 
it. The Epicureans and the Stoics can each claim a great 
historical fact in their favour. When every other Greek 
school modified or abandoned the teaching of its founder, the 
disciples of Epicurus at Athens preserved their hereditary 
faith unsullied and unchanged.® On the other hand, in the 


* I make this qualification, be- 
cause I believe that the denial of 
a moral nature in man capable of 
perceiving the distinction between 
duty and interest and the rightful 
supremacy of the former, is both 
philosophically and actually «ub- 
versiy® of natural theology. 


* See the forcible passage in the 
life of Epicurus by Diogenes Laer- 
tius. So Mackintosh: 'It is re- 
markable that, while, of the three 
professors who sat in the Porch 
from Zieno to Posidonius, every one 
either softened or exaggerated the 
doctrines of his predecessor, and 
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Homan empire, almost every gi*eat ehai'acter, almost eveiy 
effort in the cause of liberty, emanated from the ranks of 
Stoicism, while Epicureanism Av-as continually identified with 
corruption and with tyranny. The intuitive school, not 
having a clear and simple external standai'd, has often proved 
somewhat liable to assimilate with superstition and mysticism, 
to become fantastic, uni'easoning, and unpractical, while the 
prominence accorded to interest, and the constant intervention 
of calculation in utilitarian systems, have a tendency to de- 
press the ideal, and give a sordid and unheroic ply to the 
chai-acter. The first, d welling on the moi*al initiative, »®Ievates 
the tone and standard of life. The second, revealing tho in- 
lluence of suiTounding circumstances upon character, leads to 
the most important practical reforms. * Each school has thus 
proved in some sense at once the corrective and the comple- 
ment of the other. Each Avhen pushed to its exti*eme r^ults, 
produces evils which lead to the reappearance of its rival. 

Havmg now considered at some length the nature and 


“ li while the beautifol and reverend 
philosophy of Plato had in his own 
Ac^emy degenerated into a scep- 
ticism which did not spare morality 
itself, the system of Epicurus re- 
mained without change; his disci- 
ples continued for ages to show 
‘ personal honour to his memory in 

a manner which may seem unac- 
countable among those who were 
taught to measure propriety by 
a calculation of palpable and out 
ward VLSQMness'—Dissertation on 
Ethical Philosophy, p. 85, ed. 1836, 
See, too, Tennemann {Manuel de la 
Philosophic^ ed. Cousin, tome i. d. 
211 ). ^ 

* Thus e-g. the magnificent 
chapters of Helv^tius on the moral 
effects of despotism, form one of 
the best modern contributions to 
political ethics. W e have a curious 


iUtwtration of the emphasis with 
which this school dwells on the 
nioral importance of institutions in 
a memoir of M. Be Tracy, On the 
best Plan of National Ndwation^ 
which appeared first towards the 
close of the French Bevolution 
and was reprinted during the Re- 
storation. The author, who was 
one of ^e most distingaished of 
the disciples of Condillac, argued 
that the most efficient of all ways 
of educating a people is, the esta- 
blishment of a good system of police, 
for the constant association of the 
ideas of crime and punishment in 
the minds of the masses is the one 
effectual method of creating moral 
habits, which will continue to act 
when the fear of punishment is 
removed. 
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tendencies of the theories according to which men test and 
classify their moral feeimgs, we may pass to an examination 
of the pTOcess according to which these feeimgs are developed, 
or, in other words, of the causes that lead societies to elevate 
their moral standard and determine their preference of some 
particular kinds of virtue. The observations I have to offer 
on this subject will he of a somewhat mdscelianeous character, 
but they will all, I trust, tend to show the nature of the 
changes that constitute moral history, and to furnish us with 
some general principles which may he applied in detail in the 
succeeding chapters. 

It is sufficiently evident, that, in pi*oportion to the high 
organisation of society, the amiable and the social virtues 
will be cultivated at the expense of the heroic and the ascetic. 
A. courageous enduiance of suffering is probably the first 
form of human virtue, the one conspicuous instance in savage 
life of a course of conduct opposed to natural impuls<^, and 
pursued through a belief that it is higher or nobler than the 
opposite. In a disturbed, disorganised, and warlike society, 
acts of great courage and great endurance are veiy frequent, 
and determine to a very large extent the course of events ; 
but in proportion to the organisation of communities the 
occasions for their display, and their influence when displayed, 
are alike restricted. Besides this the tastes and habits of 
civilisation, the innumerable inventions designed to promote 
comfort and diminish pain, set the current of society in a 
direction altogether different from heroism, and somewhat 
emasculate, though they refine and soften, the character. 
Asceticism again — ^including under this term, not merely the 
monastic system, but also aU efforts to withdraw from the 
world in order to cultivate a high degree of sanctity — belongs 
naturally to a society which is somewhat rude, and in which 
isolation is frequent and easy. When men become united in 
very close bonds of co-operation, when industrial enterprise - 
becomes very ardent, and the prevailing impulse is sti’ongly 
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towards material wealth and luxurious enjoyments, virtue is 
regarded chiefly or solely in the light of the interests of 
society, and this tendency is still f mother strengthened l>y the 
educational influence of legislation, which imprints moral 
distinctions very deeply on the mind, but at the same time 
accustoms men to measime them solely by an external and 
utilitarian standard. * The first table of the law gives way 
to the second. Good is not loved for itself, but as the im^ns 
to an end. All that virtue which is requu*ed to form up- 
right and benevolent men is in the highest degree useful to 
society, but the qualities which constitute a saintly or 
g}>iritual oliaractcr as distinguished from one that is siiuplv 
moral and amiable, have not the same direct, uniform and 
manifest tendency to the promotion of happiness, and tiiey 
are accordingly little valued.^ In savage life the animal 


* An important intellectual re 
volution is at present taking place 
in England. The ascendency in 
literary and philosophical questions 
which belonged to the writers of 
books is manifestly passing in a 
very great degree to weeldy and 
even daily papers, which have long 
been supreme in politics, and have 
begun within the last ten years 
systematically to treat ethical and 
philosophical questions. From 
their immense circulation, their 
incontestable ability and the power 
they possess of continually reite- 
rating their distinctive doctrines, 
from the impatience, too, of long 
and elaborate writings, which 
newspapers generate in the public, 
it has come to pass that these 
periodicals exercise probably a 
gi‘eater influence than any other 
productions of the day, in forming 
the ways of thinking of ordinary 
educated Englishmen, The many 
consequences, good and evil, of this 
change it will be the duty of future 


literary historians to trace, but 
there is one which is, I think, 
much felt in the sphere of ethics. 
An important effect of these jour* 
nals has been to evoke a large 
amount of literary talent in the 
lawyer class. Men whose profes- 
sional duties would render it im- 
possible for them to write long 
books, are quite capable of treating 
philosophical subjects in the form 
of short essays, and have in fact 
become conspicuous in these peri« 
odicals. There has seldom, I think, 
before, been a time when lawyers 
occupied such an important lite- 
rary position as at present, or when 
legal ways of thinking had so great 
an influence over English philoso- 
phy ; and this fact has been emi- 
nently favourable to the progress 
of utilitarianism. 

® There are some good remarks 
on this point in the very striking 
chapter on the present condition 
of Christianity in Wilberforc( ’s 
Vrcuotkal View. 
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nature being supreme, these higher qualities are unknown. 
In a veiy elaborate material civilisation the prevailing atmo 
sphere is not favoui-able either to their production or their 
appreciation. Their place has usually been in an interme- 

diate stage. 

On the other hand, there ai-e certain virtues that are the 
natural product of a cultivated society. Independently of 
all local and special cii-cumstances, the ti-ansition of men 
from a barbarous or semi-civilised to a highly organised state 
necessarily bi-ings with it the desti-uciaon or abiidgment of 
the le^timate sphere of revenge, by ti-ansfeiring the office of 
j miushmeut from tlie wronged person to a passionless tribunal 
appointed by society ; ' a gi-owing substitution of pacific foi 
warlike occupations, the introduction of refined and intel- 
aectnal tastes which irradnallv « inncfciYviri'wv+'i-. XI. - x 
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ssondemned criminal^ the affection and enthusiasm that centi e 
upon sovereigns, and many of the glai'ing inconsistencies of 
om* historical judgments. The recollection of some isolated 
act of magnanimity displayed by Alexander or CiBsai- movas 
us more than the thought of the 30,000 Thebans whom the 
Macedonian sold as slaves, of the 2,000 prisoners he crucified 
at Tyi^, of the 1,100,000 men on whose corpses the Koman 
rose to fame. Wrapt m the pale winding-sheet of general 
terms the gimtest tragedies of history evoke no ^dvid images 
in our minds, and it is only by a gimt effort of genius that 
an historian can galvanise them into Hfe. The initation 
displayed by the captive of St. Helena in his bickerings wdth 
his gaoler adects most men more than the thought of the 
nameless thousands whom his insatiable egotism had humod to 
the grave. Such is the frailty of our nature that we are more 
moved by the tears of some captive piincoss, by some trifling 
biogi-aphical incident that has floated down the stream of 
history, than by the sorrows of all the countlei^ multitudes 
who perished benoath the sword of a Tamerlane, a Bajazet, 
or a Zenghis Khan. 

If our benevolent feelings are thus the slaves of oiir 
imaginations, if an act of realisation is a nocessaiy antecedent 
and condition of compassion, it is ob vious that any influence 
that augments the i*ange and power of this aealisiug faculty 
is favourable to the amiable vii'tiies, and it is equally evident 
that education has in the highest degree this effect. To an 
uneducated man all classes, nations, modes of thought and 
existence fox'eigu to ids own are unimlisod, widle every in- 
crease of knowledge brings with it an increase of insight, and 
therefore of sympathy. But the addition to his knowledge 
is the smallest part of this change. The I'eaiising faculty m 
itself intensified. Every fjook he reads, eveiy intellectual 
exercise in which ho engages, accustoms him to rise above the 
objects immediately present to his senses, to extend his xmli- 
sations into now spheres, and reproduce in his imagination 
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tie thoughts, feelings, and characters of other's, with a vivid- 
nesa inconceivable to the savage. Hence, in a gi-eat d^ee, 
the tact with 'w^hieh a refined mind learns to dfacriniinato 
and adapt itself to the most delicate shades of feeling, and 
hence too the sensitive hiuaanit7 with which, in proportion 
to their civilisation, men realise and recoil from cruelty. 

We have here, however, an important distinction to 
draw. Under the name cf cruelty are compiised two kinds 
of yiee, altogether different in theii* causes and in most of 
their consequences. There is the cruelty which spiings from 
callousness and brutality, and there is the einelty of vindic- 
tiveness. The first belongs chiefly to hard, dull, and some- 
what lethargic characters, it appeare most frequently in 
strong and conquering nations and in tem]>eiate climates, 
^d it IS due in a very great degi-ee to defective realisation.’ 
ihe serond is rather a feminine attribute, it is usually dis- 
plyed in oppressed and suffering communities, in passionate 
nature, and m hot climates. Great vindictiveness is often 
united with gr^t tenderness, and gi-eat callousness with 
gi-eat magnanimity, but a vindictive nature is I'aroly magna 
nunous, and a brutal natme is still more rarely tendciTTho 
anaent Homans exhibited a i-emarkable combination of great 
MHousness and great magnanimity, while by a curious 

ZS! tZ T < 5 taracter verges manifestly 

towwfa the opposite combination. Both forms of cruelly 

but bv with advancing civilisation. 

cr LJv ^ Tr Callous 

ciuelty disappeai-s before the sensitiveness of a cultivaied 
ima^tion. Vmdictive craelty is diminished by tbe sub- 
stitution of a pnal system for laivate reveno'e. 

The same intellectual culture that facilitetes the realisa- 
0 suffering, and therefore produces eomiiassion faciii 

16 ore piodu^ chanty. The great majoiity of unclmrit- 
1 e judgments m the world may be traced to a duficieruy of 
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mmgmation. The chief cause of sectarian animosity, is the 
incapadtj of most men to conceive hostile systems in the 
light in which the;y appear to their adherents, and to enter 
into the enthusiasm they inspire. The acquisition of this 
power of intellectual sympathy is a common accompaniment 
of a large and cultivated mind, and wherever it exists, it 
assuages the mncoiir of controversy. The severity of our 
judgment of criminals is also often excessive, because the 
imagination finds it more easy to realise an action than a 
state of mind. Any one can conceive a fit of drunkenness 
or a deed of violence, but few persons who ai^e by nature 
very sober or very calm can conceive the natural disposition 
that predisposes to it. A good man brought up among 
all the associations of virtue reads of some horrible crime, 
his imagination exhausts itself in depicting its circumstances, 
and he then estimates the guilt of the criminal, by 
himself, ^ How guilty should I be, were I to perpetrate such 
an actU * To realise vrith any adequacy the force of a passion 
we have never experienced, to conceive a type of character 
radically different from our own, above all, to form any 
just appreciation of the lawlessne^ and obtuseness of moral 
temperament, inevitably generated by a vicious education, 
requires a power of imagmation which is among the rarest 
of human endowments. Even in judging our own conduct, 
this feebleness of imagination is sometimes shown, and an 
old man recalling the foolish actions, but having lost the 
power of realising the feelings, of his youth, may be very 
unjust to his own past. That which mak^ it so difficult 
for a man of strong vicious passions to unbosom himself 
to a natumlly virtuous man, is not so much the virtue as 
the ignorance of the latter. It is Hie conviction that he 
cannot possibly understand the force of a passion he has never 
felt. That which alone renders tolerable to the mind the 
thought of judgment by an all-pure Being, is the union of 
the attribute of omniscience with that of purity, for perfect 
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knowledge implies a perfect power of realisation. The 
further oim analysis extends, and the more our realising 
faculties are cultivated, the more sensible we become of the 
influence of circumstances both upon character and upon 
opinions, and of the exaggerations of our first estimates of 
moral inequalities. Strong antipathies are thus gradually 
softened down. Men gain much in charity, but they lose 
something in zeal. 

We may push, I think, this vein of thought one step 
farther. Our imagination, which governs our affections, has 
• in its earlier and feebler stages little power of grasping ideas, 
except in a personified and concrete form, and the power of 
; rising to abstractions is one of the best measures of intellec- 

; tual progi’ess. The beginning of writing is the hieroglyphic 

3^ or symbolical picture; the beginning of worship is fetishism 

I or idolatry ; the beginning of eloquence is pictorial, sensuous, 

and metaphorical; the beginning of philosophy is the myth. 
The imagination in its first stages concentrates itself on 
I individuals; gradually by an effort of abstraction it rises to 

i an institution or well-defined organisation; it is only at a 

! very advanced stage that it can grasp a moml and intellectual 

i . ^ principle. Loyalty, patriotism, and attachment to a cosmo- 
. politan cause are therefore three forms of moral enthusiasm 
respectively appropriate to three successive stages of mental 
progress, and they have, I think, a certain analogy to idola- 
^ fcrous worship, church feeling, and moral culture, which are 
the central ideas of three stages of religious history. 

( The reader will readily understand that generalisations 
of this kind can pi-etend to nothing more than an approxi- 
J mate truth. Oim knowledge of the laws of moial progress 
is like that of the laws of climate. We lay down general 
niles about the temperature to be expected as we approach or 
recede from the equator, and experience ^ows that they are 
substantially correct; but yet an elevated plain, or a 
of moimtains, or the neighbourhood of the se% will often in 
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some degree derange our calculations. So, too, in the history 
of moral changes, iimuinei'ahle special agencies, such as 
religious or political institutions, geographical conditions, tra- 
ditions, antipathies, and affinities, exercise a certain retarding, 
accelerating, or deflecting influence, and somewhat modify 
the normal progress. The proposition for which I am con- 
tending is simply that there is such a thing as a natural 
history of morals, a defined and regular order, in which our 
moral feelings are iinfoMed j or, in other words, that there 
ai-e ceitain groups of virtues which spring spontaneously out 
of the circumstances and mental conditions of an uncivilised 
people, and that there are others which are the normal and 
appropiiate products of civilisation. The vii*tiies of uncivi- 
lised men are recognised as vhiiues by civilised men, but they 
are neither exhibited in the same perfection, nor given the 
same position in the scale of duties. Of these moral changes 
none are more obvious than the gradual decadence of heroism 
both active and passive, the increase of compassion and of 
charity, and the transition from the enthusiasm of loyalty to 
those of patriotism and liberty. 

Another form of virtue which usually increases with civi- 
lisation is veracity, a term which must be regarded as in- 
cluding something more than the simple avoidance of direct 
falsehood. In the ordinary intercoui'se of Hfe it is readily 
understood that a man is offending against truth, not only 
when he utters a deliberate falsehood, but also when in his 
statement of a case he suppresses or endeavours to conc^d 
essential facts, or makes positive assertions without having 
conscientiously verified their grounds. The earliest form in 
which the duty of veraciiy is enforced is probably the obser- 
vance of vows, which occupy a position of much prominence 
in youthful* religions. With the subsequent progress of civi- 
lisation, we find the successive inculcation of three forms of 
veracity, which may he termed respectively industrial, politi' 
cal, and philosophical. By the first I imd0i*stand that 
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accTimcy of statement or jSdelity to engagements wMcIi is com- 
monly meant when we speak of a truthful man. Though in 
some cases sustained by the strong sense of honour which 
accompanies a military spirit, this form of veracity is usually 
the special vmtue of an industiial nation, for although indus- 
trial enterprise affords great temptations to deception, mutual 
confidence, and therefore strict truthfulness, are in these 
occupations so transcendently important that they acqume 
in the minds of men a value they had never before possmed. 
Teracity becomes the first virtue in the moral type, and no 
chMacter is regarded with any kind of approbation m -which 
it is wanting. It is made more than any othei’ the test dis- 
tinguishing a good from a bad man. We accordingly find 
that even where the impositions of trade are very numerous, 
the supreme excellence of vei*acity is cordially admitted in 
theory, and it is one of the first vh-tues that eveiy Tnan as- 
piring to moral excellence endeavours to cultivate. This 
constitutes probably the chief moral superiority of nations 
pervaded by a strong industidal spirit over nations like tlie 
Italians, the Spaniards, or the Irish, among whom that spirit 
is wanting. The usual characteristic of the latter nations is a 
certain laxity or mstabiKfy of charactm*, a piunene^ to ex- 
aggeration, a want of iam-thfulness in little things, an infideliiy 
: to e^agements from which an Englishman, educated in the 
habits of mdustrial life, readily infi^s a complete absence of 
moral principle. But a larger philosophy and a deeper ex- 
peiience dispel his mTor. He finds that where the industrial 
spmt has not penetrated, truthfrlne^ rai’ely occupies in the 
popu^r mind the same prominent position in the catalogue 
of vi^es. It is not reckoned among the fundamentals of 
morality, and it is possible and even common to find in these 
nations— what would be scarcely possible in an mdustrial 
society— men who are habituaHy dishonest and unfruthful in 
small thm^ and whose fives, are nevertheless influenced fov 
a deep religious feeling, and adorned by the consistent nraiv 
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fcice of some of the most difficult and most pamfiil viidjues* 
Trust in Providence, content and resignation in extreme 
povei-ty and suffering, the most genuine amiability and the 
most sincere readiness to assist their brethren, an adherence 
to their religious opinions which no persecutions and no 
bribes can shake, a capacity for heroic, ti’anscendent, and 
prolonged self-sacrifice, may he found in some nations in men 
who are habitual liars and habitual cheats. 

The promotion of industrial veracity is probably the single 
form in which the growth of manufactures exercises a favour- 
able infiuence upon morals. It is possible, however, for this 
virtue to exist in great perfection without any corresponding 
growth of political veracity, or in other words, of that spirit 
of impartiality which in mattei-s of controvei-sy desires that 
all opinions, arguments, and facts should be fully and fairly 
stated. Tliis habit of what is commonly termed * fair play ' 
is especially the characteristic of free communities, and it m 
pre-eminently fostered by political life. The practice of de- 
bate creates a sense of the injustice of suppressing one side 
of a case, which gradually extends through all foims of in 
tellectual life, and becomes an essential element in the national 
character. But beyond all this there is a still higher form of 
intellectual virtue. By enlarged intellectual culture, es- 
jjecially by pliilosophic studies, men come at last to puimie 
truth fur its own sake, to esteem it a duty to emancipate 
themselves from pm^ty sjffrit, pi^ejudices, and passion, and 
tlirough love of truth to cultivate a judicial spirit in conW 
vei'sy. They aspire to the intellect not of a sectman but of 
a philosopher, to the intellect not of a paiiasan but of a states- 
man. 

Of these three forms of a truthful ^irit the two last may 

said to belong exclusively to a higUy civilised society. 

1 he last especially can hardly be attained by any but a cul- 
Mvateil mind, and is one of the latet flowex-s of virtue that 
bloom m the human heart. The growth, however hnth r.f 
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political and phaosophical reracity lias been unnaturally re- 
tarded by the opposition of theologians, -who made it durina 
many centuries a main object of their policy to suppress all 
writings that were opposed to their riews, and who, when 
this power had escaped their grasp, proceeded to discourage 
m every way impartiaHty of mind and judgment, and to 

associate it with the notion of sin. 

To the observations I have already made concerning the 
moral effects of industrial life, I shall at present add but 
two. The first is that an industrial spirit creates two 
fWfferent types of character— a th 
lating character. Both types gi 
the value and a strong desire for 
comforts, but they are profoum 
virtues and their vices. T” ‘ ‘ 
type is caution, that of the other 
one of the best regulators of life, 
moderation, self-restraint, 
of virtues which is 

but it has also a tendency to form contracted 
natures, incapable of enthusipm or II, ' 
speculating character, on. the other hand! is 
mcerto, very Hahle to fall into 
impatient of routine, but by no 
feelings, to great g— - 
two forms the industrial 
circumstances, r' “ ~ 
placed outside the great si 
where wealth is only to ' 
diistiy, while the specula 
the great centres of enteim 


wholly 
a specu 
a strong sense of 
nent of material 
both in their 
The chief characteiistic of the one 
enterprise. Thriftino^ m 
It produces order, sobriety, 

^ paluent industry, and all that cast 
designated by the term respectability ; 

and ungenerous 
lively sympathy. The 
restlass, fiery, and 
great and conspicuous vices, 
means unfavourable to strong 
i generosity or resolution. Which of these 
assumes depends upon local 
a^nfeess floumhes chiefly among men 
-rce, and in positions 
slow and steady in- 
is ■ most common; ■ in 
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every incident tliat happens to them as the result of a sj>ecia] 
divine decree, sometimes esteem it a test of faith and a form 
of duty to take no precautions for the futui’e, but to leave 
questions of food and clothing to Providential interposition. 
On the other hand, in an industrial civilisation, prudent 
forethought is regarded not simply as lawful, but as a duty, 
and a duty of the very highest order. A good man of the 
‘industrial type deems it a duty not to marry till he has en- 
sured the maintenance of a possible family ; if he possesses 
children, he regulates his expenses not simply by the relation 
of his income to his immediate wants, but with a constant 
view to the education of his sons, to the portioning of ills 
daughters, to the future necessities and careers of each mem- 
ber of his family. Constant forethought is the guiding 
principle of his whole life. No single circumstance is re- 
garded as a better test of the civilisation of a people than the 
extent to which it is diffused among them. The old doctrine 
virtually disappears, and is interpreted to mean nothing 
more than that we should accept with resignation what no 
efforts and no forethought could avert. 

This change is but one of several influences which, as 
civilisation advances, diminish the spirit of reverence among 
mankind. Peverence is one of those feelings which, in 
utilitarian systems, would occupy at best a veiy ambiguous 
position ; for it is extremely questionable whether the gi*eat 
evils that have gi^own out of it in the form of religious supex^ 
stition and political servitude have not made it a source of 
more unhappiness than happiness. Yet, however doubtful 
may be its position if ^timated by its bearing on happiness 
and on progress, there are few persons who are not conscious 
that no character can attain a supreme d^ree of excellence 
in which a reverential spirit is wanting. Of all the forms of 
moral goodness it is that to which the epithet beautiful may 
be most empliatically applied. Yet the habits of advancing 
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growth. Tor reverence grows out of a sense of constant 
dependence. It is fostered by that condition of i-eligious 
thought in which men beKeve that each incident that befalls 
them is dii-ectly and specially ordained, and when every 
event is therefore fraught with a moral import. It is fostei-ed 
by that condition of scientific knowledge in which eveiy por- 
tentous natural phenomenon is supposed to be the result of a 
dmect divine interposition, and awakens in consequence emo- 
tions of humility and awe. It is fostered in that stage of 
political life when loyalty or reverence for the sovereign is 
the dominating passion, when an aristocracy, branching forth 
from the throne, spreads habits of deference and subordina- 
tion through every village, when a revolutionary, a democratic, 
and a sceptical spirit are aUke unknown. Every great change’ 
either of belief or of circumstances, brings with it a change’ 
of emotions. The self-assertion of liberty, the levelling of 
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cancOj and nearly all the social and poEtical spheres in \>hich 
reverence was fostered have passed away. Its most beiiutiful 
displays are not in nations like the America or the modern 
French, who have thrown themselves mc^t Mly into the 
tendencies of the ago, but rather in secluded legions like 
Styria or the Tyrol. Its artistic oxpre^on is found in no 
work of modem genius, but in the medisBvai cathedral, which, 
mellowed but not impaired by time, sMlI ga^ on us in its 
deathless bf^auty through the centime of the past. A super- 
stitious age, like every other phase of human histoiy, has its 
distinctive virtues, which must necessarily decline before a 
new stage of progi’ess can be attained. 

The vii'tues and vices growing out of the relation between 
the sexes are difficult to treat in general terms, both on 
account of the obvious deEcacy of the subject, and also be- 
cause their natural history is extremely olBCin-ed by si[>ecia] 
causes. In the moral evolutions we have as yet examined, 
the normal influences are most i)owerM, and the importance 
of derangmg and modifying circumstances is altogether sub- 
sidiary. The expansion of the amiable virtues, the decline of 
heroism and loyalty, and the growth of industrial habits 
spring out of changes which necessarily take place under 
almost all forms of civilisation,^ and ihe br<^ featimes of the 
movement are therefore in almost all nations substantially 
the same. But in the history of sensuality, special causes, 
such as slavery, religious doctrines, or laws affecting maruiage, 
have been the most powerful agents. The immense changes 
effected in this field by the Christian religion I shall hereafter 
examine. In the present chapter I shall content myself with 
two or three very general remarks relating to the nature of 
the vice, and to the effect of different stages of civilisation 
upon its progress. 

' The principal exception being prevents the growth of industrial 
where slavery, coexisting with habits, 
advanced civilisation, retards or 





^ 5i.ca.wr laiiacies tiiaii ar© in 

TOlTed m the method so popular amoug modem 'tmtera of 
judging the immorality of a nation by its statistics of ille<dti- 
niate buths. Independently of the obvious defect of this 
method in excluding simple prostitution from our 
it altogether neglects the fact that 
mate births arise from 
violence of the 
prevMling in r 
marriage ceremony has 


comparison, 
a large number of illegiti- 

causes totally different from the gi-eat 

passions. Such, for example, is the notion 
manywuntry districts of England, that the 
. . ' - ’ * S' ^^trospective virtue, cancellino 

previous immorality; and such too is the custom so genera! 
among rome classes on the Continent of forming permanent 
coimections without the sanction either of a legal or a re- 
igious ca-emony However deeply such facts may be repre- 
bended and deplored, it would be obviously absurd to infer 
from them that the nations in which they L most pr^t 
nent are most conspicuous for the uncontroUed violence of 
their semual passions. In Sweden, which long nmked 
among the W in the moral scale, if measu^ by t£ 
number of illegitimate births, the chief cause appeis to 
^been the diffi^ties with which legislators sur^ded 
mamage. Even m displays of actual and violent passion 
^ am disM^ to be drawn which statistic* am who% 

aHtvwbicW^ ^ “stentataous sensu- 

repoMve feature of the Erench 
^ter the dr^y, languid, and sesthetical sensuality of 
the Spaniard or theltalian, the furtiveand mtiidngsensSi^ 
of some northm-n nations, though all forms of 2^same vice^ 
are widely d^ei-ent feelings, and exercise widely difemnt 
effects upon tlie preyailing disposition. 
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stimnlating or allaying the passions, it has a powerfbl indi- 
rect action upon the position, character, and tastes of women, 
by determining the prevalence of indoor or out-of-door life, 
and also the classes among whom the gift of beauty is diffused. 
In northern countries the prevailing cast of beauty dependii 
rather on colour than on form. It consists chiefly of a fresh- 
ness and delicacy of complexion which sevei’e laboiu* and 
constant exposure necessarily destroy, and which is therefore 
rarely found in the highest perfection among the very poor. 
But the southern type is essentially democratic. The flerce 
rays of the sun only mellow and matiire its charms. Its 
most perfect examples may be found in the hovel as in the 
palace, and the effects of this diflTision of beauiy* may he 
traced both in the manners and the morals of the people. 

It is probable that the observance of this form of vij-tiie 
is naturally most strict in a rude and semi-civilised but not 
barharons people, and that a very reJSned civilisation is not 
often favourable to its growth. Sensuality is the vice of 
young men and of old nations. A languid epicureanism is 
the normal condition of nations which have attained a high 
intellectual or social civilisation, but which, through political 
caus^, have no adequate sphere for the exertion of tlieir 
energies. The temptation arising from the gimt wealtli of 
some, and from the feverish longing for luxury and excithig 
pleasures in others, which exists in ail large towns, has been 
peculiarly fatal to female virtue, and the whole tendency of 
the pubKc amusements of civilisation is in the same direction. 
The rude combats which form the chief enjoyments of bai-- 
barians produce cruelty. The dramatic and artistic tastes 
and the social habits of refined men produce sensuality. 
Education raises many poor women to a stage of refinement 
that makes them suitable companions for men of a higher 
rank, and not suitable for those of them own. Industrial 
piu-suits have, indeed, a favourable infiuence in promoting 
habits of self-restraint, pvud especially in checking the licence 
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of military life; but on the other hand, they greatly increase 
temptation by encouraging postponement of marriage, and in 
communities, even more than in individuals, moral inequali- 
ties are much more due to differences of temptation than to 
differences of self-resti-aint. In large bodies of men a consider- 
able increase of temptation always brings with it an increase, 
though not necessarily a proportionate increase, of vice! 
Among the checks on excessive multiplication, the historical 
influence of voluni^ continence has been, it must be feared, 
very small. Physical and moral evils have alone been dech 
sive, and as these form the two opposite weights, we unhappily 
very fi-eqnently find that the diminution of the one has been 
Mowed by the increase of the other. The nearly univeiml 
custom of early marriages among the Iidsh peasantry has 
alone rendered possible that high standard of female chastity, 
that mtense and jealous sensitiveness I'especting female 
honour, for which, among many failings and some vices, the 
Insh poor have long been pre-eminent in Ein-ope; but these 
very mairiages are the most conspicuous proofs of the national 
improvidence, and one of the most fatal obstacles to indus- 
tml prosperify. Had the Irish peasants been less chaste, 
they would have been more prosperous. Had that fearful 
fe^e, which in the present century desolated the land, 
Men upon a people who thought more of accumulating sub- 
si^ce ^an of avoiding sin, multitudes might now be living 
who i»iished by literal starvation on the dreary hills of 
liimerick or Skibbereen. 

The example of Ireland fiunishes us, however, with a 
remarkable instance of the manner in which the influence of 
a moral feeling may act beyond the circumstances that gave 
it birth. There is no fact in Ii-ish history more singular than 
the complete, and, I believe, unparalleled absence among the 
Insh pnesthood of those moral scandals which in every con- 
tinmtal country occasionaUy prove the danger of vows of 
celibacy. The unsuspected purify of the Irish priests in this 
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respect is the more remarkable, because, the government of 
the country being Protestant, there is no special inquisitorial 
legislation to ensure it, because of the almost unbounded in- 
fluence of the clergy over their paiishioners, and also because 
if any just cause of suspicion existed, in the fierce sectarianism 
of Irish public opinion, it would assuredly be magnified. 
Considerations of climate are quite inadequate to explain 
this fact; but the chief cause is, I think, sufficiently obvious. 
The habit of marrying at the first development of the pas- 
sions has produced among the Irish peasantry, fj-om whom the 
priests for the most part spiing, an exti*emely sti'ong feeling 
of the iniquity of iiTeguiar sexual indulgence, which retaius 
its power even over those who are bound to perpetual celibacy. 

It will appear evident from the fomgoing considemtions 
that, while the essential nature of virtue and vice is im- 
altered, there is a perpetual, and in some branches an orderly 
and necessary change, as society advances, both in the pro- 
portionate value attached to different virtues in theory, and 
in the jjeifection in which they ai^e realised in practice. It 
will appear too that, while there may he in societies such a 
thing as moral improvement, there is rarely or nevei*, on a 
lai’ge scale, such a thing as unmixed improvement. We may 
gain more than we lose, but we always lose something. 
There are virtues which are continually dying away with ad- 
vancing civilisation, and even the lowest stage possesses its 
distinctive excellence. There is no spectacle more piteous or 
more homble to a good man than that of an oppressed 
nationality wiithing in anguish beneath a tyrant's yoke; but 
there is no condition in which passionate, imqttestioiung self- 
sacrifice and heroic courage, and the true sentiment of 
fraternity are more grandly elicited, and it is probable that 
the triumph of liberty will in these foims not only lessen the 
moral performances, but even weaken the moi-al capacities ot 
mankind. War is, no doubt, a fearful but it is the seed- 
plot of maguanimous virtues, which in a pacific age miisl 





losters among 

Its more sHlfiil votaaies a kind of moral nerve, a capacity ^ 
bearing losses with calmness, and controlling the force of 
the desires, -which is scarcely exhibited in equal ijerfection in 
any other sphere. 

There is still so great a diversity of ci-rflisation in 
existing nations that traversing tracts of space is almost 
like traversing tracts of time, for it brings us in contact with 
limg representatives of nearly every phase of past civilisa- 
tion. But these differences are rapidly disappearing before 
the unparalleled diffusion and simplification of knowled<»e 
the still more amasing pi-ogress in means of locomotion, and 
the political and militaay causes that ai-e manifestly "con- 
verting Emope into a federation of vast centralised and 
democratic States. Even to those who beheve that the 
leading changes are on the whole beneficial, there is much 
that IS melancholy in this revolution. Those small States 
which wiU soon have disappeared from the map of Europe 
besides their vast superiority to most great anpires in fin^- 
oial prosperity, in the material well-being of the inhabitants 
and in m^y cases in political liberty, pacific tastes, and 
m^lectuaJ progress, form one of the chief refuges of that 
; spmt of content^ repose, and retrosnective 
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should attain the same type, even when it is the most ad- 
vanced. The influence of very various cii’cumstanees is 
absolutely necessary to perfect moral development. Hence, 
one of the great political advantages of class representation, 
which brings within the range of politics a far greater variety 
both of capacities and moral qualities than can be exhibited 
when one class has an exclusive or overwhelmingly prepon- 
derating influence, and also of heterogeneous empii'es, in 
which different degrees of civilisation produce different hinds 
of excellence which react upon and complete one another. In 
the rude work of India and Australia a type of character 
is formed which England could ill afford to lose. 

The remarks I have now made will he suffcient, I hope, 
to throw some light upon those great questions concerning 
the relations of intellectual and moral pi-ogress which have 
of late years attracted so large an amount of attention. It 
has been contended that the histoiian of human progress 
should concentrate his attention exclusively on the inteliec* 
tual elements ; for there is no such thing as moral history, 
morals being essentially stationary, and the rudest barbarians 
bei^ in this respect as far advanced as ourselves. In 
opposition to this view, I have maintained that while what 
may he termed the primal elements of morals are unaltered, 
there is a perpetual change in the standard which is exacted, 
and also in the relative value attached to particular vii'tiies, 
and that these changes constitute one of the most important 
branches of general Mstoiy. It has been contended by other 
writers that, although such changes do take place, and 
although they play an extremely gimt part in the world, 
they must he looked upon as the r^ult of intelleetual causes, 
changes in knowledge producing changes in morals. In this 
riew, as we have seen, there is some truth, hut it can only, 
r think, be accepted with great qualiflcation. It is one of the 
plainest of facts that neither the individuals nor the ages 
most distinguished for intellectual acliievements have been 
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most distinguished for moral excellence, and that a hic^h 
intellectual and material civilisation has often coexist^ 
with much depravity. In some respects the conditions of 
intellectual growth are not favmu-able to moral growth. 
The agglomeration of men in great cities — which are always 
the centres of progress and enlightenment— is one of the 
most important causes of material and inteUectual advance : 
but great towns are the peculiar seed-plots of vice, and it is 
extremely questionable whether they produce any special and 
equivalent efflorescence of virtue, for even the social virtues 
are probably more cultivated in small populations, where 
men live in more intimate relations. Many of tL most 
splendid outbursts of moral enthusiasm may be traced to an 
overwhelming force of conviction rarely found in very culti- 
vated minds, which are keenly sensible to possibilities of 
error, conflrctmg arguments, and qualifying circumstances. 
Orvilisation has on the whole been more successful in repress- 
ing Clime than in repressing vice. It ia very favourable to 
the gentler, charitable, and social virtues, and, where slavery 
does not exist, to the industrial virtues, and it is the especial 
nurse of the intellectual virtues; but it is in general not 
equally favom-able to the production of self-sacrifice, enthu- 
siasm, revei'ence, or chastity. 

: The moral changes, however, which are eflfected by civili- 
ration may ultimately beascribed chiefly to intellectual causes 
for th^ Ire at the root of the whole structure of civilised 
Me. Sometrmes, as we have seen, intellectual causes act 
chrectly, but more frequently they have only an indirect in- 
fluence, producing habits of life which in their- tunr produce 
new renceptions of duty. The morals of men are rnore go- 
verned by their pur-suits than by their opinions. A type of 
virtue rs Mst formed by circmnstances, and men afterwards 
make rt the inodel upon which their theories are fr-amed. 
Ihirs geograplucal or other circirmstances, that make one 
oat, on military and another indu.strial, will produce in each 
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a realised type of excellence, and corresponding conceptions 
about tke relative importance of different virtues widely 
different from those which are produced in the other, and 
tins may be the case although the amount of knowledge in 
the two communities is substantially equal. 

Having discussed these questions as fully as the nature of 
my subject requires, I will conclude this chapter by noticing 
a few very prevalent errors in the moral judgments of history, 
and will also endeavour to elucidate some important conse- 
quences that may be deduced from the nature of moral ty|)es. 

It is probable that the moral standard of most men is 
much lower in political judgments than in private mattei-s in 
which their own interests ai*e concerned. There is nothing 
more common than for men who in private life are models of 
the most scrupulous integrity to justify or excuse the most 
flagrant acts of political dishonesty and violence; and we 
should be altogether mistaken if we ai*gued rigidly from such 
“ approvals to the general moral sentiments of those who utter 
them. Not unfrequently too, by a curious moral paradox, 
political crimes are closely connected with national virtue. 
A people who are submissive, gentle, and loyal, fall by reason 
of these very qualities under a despotic government ; but this 
uncontrolled power has never failed to exercise a most pemi- 
' cious influence on rulers, and their niimeinus acts of rapacity 
and aggression being attributed in history to the nation they 
represent, the national character is wholly misinterpretecL* 
There are also particular kinds both of virtue and of vice 
which appear prominently before the world, while othei^ of 
at least equal influence almost escape the notice of histoiy. 
Thus, for example, the sectarian animosiri^, the horrible per- 
secutions, the blind hatred of progress, the ungenerous suppori 
of every galling disqualification and restraint, the intenso 
dass selfishnesF; the obstiaately protracted defence of intellec- 
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tual and political superstition, the childish but wMmsicaily few 
cious quarrels about minute dogmatic distinctions, or diesses, 
or candlesticks, which constitute together the main featui*es of 
ecclesiastical history, might naturally, though very unjustly, 
lead men to place the ecclesiastical type in almost the lowest 
rank, both mteliectually and morally. These are, in fact, the 
dis])lays of ecclesiastical imSuence which stand in bold relief 
in the pages of history. The civilising and momlising in- 
fluence of the clergyman in his parish, the simple, unostenta- 
tious, xmselfish zeal with which he edncsbim the ignoi*ant, 
guides the erring, comforts the sorrowing, brav^ the hori»ors 
of pestilence, and sheds a hallowiiag inhuence over the dying 
hour, the countless ways in which, in liis little sphere, he 
allays evil passions, and softens manners, and elevates and 
purifies those around him — all these things, though very evi- 
dent to the detailed observer, do not stand out in the same 
vivid prominence in historical recoi^ds, and ai^e continually 
forgotten by historians. It Is always hazai-dous to argue 
from the character of a corporation to the clmi actor of the 
members who compose it, but in no other case is this method 
of judgment so fallafiious as in the history of ecclesiaatica, for 
there is no other class whose distinctive exceUencas m’o Iw 
apparent, and whose mental and morn! defects are more 
glaringly conspicuous in corporate action. In diffei^ent nations, 
again, the motives of virtue are widely difibrent, and setioiis 
Busoonceptions ai'ise from the application to one nation of the 
neasure of another. Thus the chief national vii*tuM c€ the 
French people imdt from an intense power of sym|mthy, 
which is also the foundation of 'some of their iiM»t imutiful 
intellectual qualities, of their social, habits, Mid of them an-, 
rivalled infiuenc© in Europe, Ho other nation has m habi- 
tual and vivid a sympathy with great struggle for fra«lom 
beyond ite border. Ho other iitemture exhibits m expamve 
and cecumenical a genius, or expounds so sldlfallj, or appw 
tiatos so generously, foreign ideaw. In hardly any oihm l«d 
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would a clisiBterMtsil war for tJie guf^rt of a suffering na- 
tionality find so larp an amoimt of support. The national 
Slimes of France me many and pioTOiis, Init niiieli will t>e 
fm^giren -her becmiise Eke loyed much. Hie AngloSaxon 
ualions, on fclie other hand, though somatiiiiaa roused to 
strong hilt tranBient enthusiasm, ais hahituallj singularly 
aaiTOW, cmapprwmtive, and unsympathetic. The great source 
of their national wirtne is the sense of duty, the power of pur; 
suing a ooui»© which they believe to be right, independently 
of all eoimiderations of sympathy or &Tour, of enthuaasm or 
success. Other nations have far sur|^ssed them in many 
qualities that are beautiful, and in some qualiti^ that are 
great. It is the merit of the Anglo-Saxon race that beyond 
ail others it has produced men of the stamp of a Washington 
or a Hampden ; men careless, indeed, for glory, but very care- 
ful of honour ; who made the supreme majesty of moral rec- 
titude the guiding principle of their Ixvas, who proved in the 
most trying circumstance that no allurements of ambition, 
and no storms of passion, could cause them to deviate one 
hair^s birndth fi‘om the coiu'se they believed to be their duty. 
This was also a Eonmn characteristic — especially that of 
Mat'cus Aurelius. Tlie iinweary, unostentatious, and in- 
glorious crusade of England against slavery may probably be 
as among the three or four peifectly virtuous pages 
mpiised in the history of nations. 

Although it cannot be said that any virtue is the nega- 
t^'on of another, it is undoubtedly true that virtues are natur- 
ally grouped according to principles of affinity or congruity, 
which are ^sential to the unity of the type. The heroical, 
the amiable, the industrial, the intell^tual virtues form in 
this manner distinct gi’oups ; and in some cases the develop- 
it of one group is incompatible, not indeed with the exist- 
ence, but with the prominence of others. Content cannot be 
the leading virtue in a society animated by an intense indus- 
trial spirit, nor submission nor tolerance of injuries in a society 
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formed upon a military type, nor mtellectual virtues in a 
society where a believing spirit is made the essential of good- 
ness, yet each of these conditions is the special sphere of some 
particular class of virtues. The distinctive beauty of a moral 
type depends not so much on the elements of which it is com- 
posed, as on the proportions in which those elements are 
combined. The chai*acters of Socrates, of Cato, of Bayai'd, 
of F^nelon, and of St. Francis are ail beautiful, but they 
differ generically, and not simply in degrees of excellence. 
To endeavour to impart to Cato the distinctive chaim of St. 
Francis, or to St. Francis that of Cato, would be as absurd 
as to endeavour to unite in a single statue the beauties of the 
Apollo and the Laocoon, or in a single landscape the beauties 
of the twilight and of the meiidian sun. Take away pride 
from the ancient Stoic or the modem Englishman, and you 
would have destroyed the basis of many of his noblest vir- 
tues, but humility was the very principle and loot of the 
moral qualities of the monk. There is no quality virtuous 
in a woman that is not also viiiuous in a man, yet that 
disposition or hierarchy of virtues which constitutes a pejfect 
woman would be wholly unsuited for a perfect man. The 
moral is in this respect like the physical type. The 
of ’ma.n is not the beauty of woman, nor the beauty of the 
child as the beauty of the adult, nor the beauty of an Ita,lian 
as the beauty of an Englishwoman. All typ^ of character 
ai-e not good, as all iypes of countenance are not beautifiii ; 
but there are many distinct casts of goodnei^, there ai'6 
many distinct casts of beauty. 

This most important truth may be stated in a somewhat 
different form. Whenever a man is eminently defident in 
any virtue, it, of course, follows that his character is imperfect, 
but it does not necessarily follow that he is not in other re- , 
spects moral and virtuous. There is, however, usually some 
one virtue, which I may term radimentary, wMm m bi»u^ 
feirward so prominently before the world, as the first condi- 
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tiori of mojsJ excolJenee, that ifc 
loan who has absoluteJy negle 
moral cultui’e. Rudimentary 
nations, and classes. Thus, i 

quity patriotism was ] II 

cultivated, that it apjwami at 
Most essential of duties. Among ourselves much 
virtue may co-exist with complete indifference 


te mMy inferretl that a 
^ ii is mMmlj iadiiecimi to 
irtae® vary la dimrmi 
, in fee great of 

rudmentaiy, for It was m amduoiislj 

" nace the Biost- ohvio'us wicl the 

— i ^primto; 
to -mfioiml' 

lastie period, and in a somewhat dife- 
f cbiyalry, a spirit of lovei’entlal obe- 
j, and the basis of ali momi prog 3 ‘ass ; 
tently find a good man without it, his 
: been cii.ltivated in other direcMons* 
and honesty, as I have already said, 
es in industiial societies, but not in 
England at least, is a nidimentarj 
5©ly a rudimentary virtue among men, 
all ages, and is not now in all oouh- 
ag women. Thei^ is no more impor- 
>n a moral historian, than to discover 
imentary virtue, for it regulates in a 
a assigned to all others, 
jions T have m-ged, it will appear that 
langer in proposing too absolutely a 
3r admirable, as the model to which 
ilj conform. A character may be 
1, but no character can possibly em- 
tion; for, as we have seen, the j>orfec- 
Is not only ujxm the vii-tues that 
also upon the order and prominence assigned 
hat can be expected in an ideal is, that it 
t of Its own Mnd, and should exhibit the 
in its age, and most widely useful to nian- 
Jtian t^ie is the glorification of the amiable, 
was that of the heroic quaHfe, and this is 
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one of ilie reasons why Christianity is so much more fitted 
fckan Stoicism to preside over civilisation, for the more society 
is organised and civilised, the greater is the scope for the 
amiable, and the less for the heroic qualities. 

The history of that moral intolerance wliich endoavoui'S to 
reduce all characters to a single type has never, I think, been 
examined as it deserves, and I shall frequently have occiisioii 
to advert to it in the following pages. No one can have 
failed to observe how common it is for men to make their 
own tastes or excellences the measure of all goodness, pro* 
iiouncing all that is broadly different from them to l)c 
imperfect or low, or of a secondary value. And this, wliich 
is usually attiibiited to vanity, is probably in most cases 
much more due to feebleness of imagination, to the difficulty 
most men have in conceiving in their minds an order of cha- 
ractei* fundamentally different from tbek own. A good man 
can usually sympathise much more with a very iriqieifect 
character of liis own tyjK) than with a fiir more perfect one 
of a (Mereiit typo. To this cause, quite as much as to his- 
torical causes or occasional divergences of intei*efct, may 
traced the extreme difficulty of effecting eoi'tlial iiileriiational 
friendships, especially in those cases when a diifereneo of rme 
coincides with the difference of nationality. Each nation Ims 
a distinct tyjie of excellence, each esteems the virtues iit 
which it excels, and in wliich its neiglilioura a:’c often mast 
deficient, incomparably the greatest. Each regards with 
es])ecial anti]>athy the vices from which it is most free, and 
to which its neighbours may be most addicted. Hence ariseB 
a mingled feeling of contempt and dislike, from which ilie 
more enlightened minds are, indeed, soon emancipated, but 
which constitutes the popular sentiment. 

The tjqie of character of every individual de|fends partly 
upon innate tompemment and paHly upon external circum- 
stances. A warlike, a refined, an industrial society 
evokes and lequix’es its speeifie qualities, and produces its 
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appi opiiate type. If a man of a diSercnt aiise — if, for 

example, a man formed by natiu'e to exhibit to the highest 
perfection the virtues of gentleness or meekness, be born in 
the midst of a fierce militaiy society — ^he will find no suitable 
scope for action, he will jar with his age, and his type will 
be regarded with disfavour. And the efiect of this opposition 
is not simply that he will not be appx*eciated as he deserves, 
he will also never succeed in develoixing his own distinctive 
virtues as they would have been developed under other cir- 
cumstances. Eveiy thing will be against him-- the force oi 
education, the habits of society, the opinions of mankind, 
even his own sense of duty. All the highest models of ex- 
cellence about him being formed on a different type, bis very 
efforts to improve his being will dull the qualities in which 
nature intended him to excel. If, on the other hand, a man 
with naturally heroic qualities be born, in a society which 
pi'6-eminently values heroism, ho will not only bo moie ap- 
preciated, he will also, under the concuiTence of favoiu’able 
circumstances, cany his hemism to a far higher point than 
would otherwise have been possible. Hence changing cm- 
cumstocos produce changing types, and hence, too, the 
possibility of moral history and the necessity of uniting it 
with general history. Eeligions, considered as moral teachers, 
are realised and effective only when their mox'al teaching is 
b confoimity with the tendency of them age. If any part 
of it is not so, that part will be either openly abandoned, or 
refined away, or tacitly neglected. Among the ancients, tlie 
co-existence of the Epicurean and Stoical schools, which 
offered to the world two entix«ely different archetypes of viii^ue, 
secoi’ed in a very remarkable manner the recognition of dif- 
ferent kinds of excellence; for although each of these schools 
often attained a pre-eminence, neither ever succeeded in 
wholly destroying or discrediting the other. 

Of the two elements that compose the moral condition of 
mankind, oim generalised knowledge is almost restricted to 
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one. We Icnow much of the ways in which political, social, 
or intellectual causes act upon chai*acter, but sctarcely any- 
thing of the Jaws that govern innate disposition, of the 
reasons and extent of the natural moral diversities of indivi* 
duals or races. I think, however, that most |K)rsoiis who 
reflect upon the subject will conclude that the progress of 
medicine, revealing the physical causes of difleront moral pre- 
dispositions, is likely to place a very large measure of know* 
ledge on this point within our reitch. Of all the grej^ 
branches of human knowledge, medicine is that in which the 
accomplished results are most obviously impeifocst and provi- 
sional, in which the fleld of unrealised possibilities is most 
extensive, and from which, if the human mind wera diluted 
to it, as it has been during the past century to locomotive ami 
other industrial inventions, the most splendid i-esuits might 
be expected, Otu* almost absolute ignorance of the causes of 
some of the most fatal diseases, and the empii’ical natura of 
nearly all our best medical treatment, have btien often reeog- 
nised. The medicine of inhalation I in its mfancj, and 
yet it is by inhalation that Nature produces most of her 
diseases, and effects most of her cures, llio iiiedical f K>wor 
of electiicity, whicli of all known agencies beafli most resem- 
blance to life, is almost unexploi*ed. The efiseoverj of 
ansestheiics has in our own day opened out a field of inestim- 
able imjx)i*tanc6, and the proved possibility, under certain 
physical conditions, of governing by exteimi suggestions the 
whole ciment of the feelings and emotions, may |>ossibly 
contiibute yet fui'ther to the alleviation of suffeiing, and per- 
haps to that euthanasia which B?ieon pro|>osed to jflijsiciaiiM 
as an end of their art. But in the eyas both of the philan- 
thropist and of the philosopher, the gi’aat^ of all results 
to be^ exi>ected in this, or perhaps any other field, are, I 
conceive, to be looked for in the study of the rtlslioni 
between our physical and our moral mtuim Ho who * 

vdEm moral patliolc^ to a science, ex|mnding, sjstema- 
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tising;, and applying many fiagmentary observations tliat 
have been already made, will probably take a place among 
the master intellects of mankind. The fastings and bleed- 
ings of the mediaeval monk, the medicines for allaying or 
atimnlating the sensual passions, the treatment of nervous 
diseases, the moral influences of insanity and of castration, the 
researches of phrenology, the moral changes that accompany 
the successive stages of physical developments, the instances 
of diseases which have altered, sometimes permanently, the 
whole complexion of the character, and have acted through 
the character upon all the intellectual judgments,^ are 
examples of the kind of facts with which such a science 
would deal. Mind and body are so closely connected that 
even those who most earnestly protest against materialism 
readily admit that each acts continually upon the other. 
The sudden emotion that quickens the pulse, and blanches or 
flushes the cheek, and the efiect of fear in predisposing to an 
epidemic, are familiar instances of the action of the mind 
up(M the body, and the more powerful and permanent in- 
fluence of the body upon the disposition is attested by count- 
less observations. It is probable that this action extends to 
fcdl parts of our moral constitution, that every passion or 
characteristic tendency has a physical predisposing cause, and 
that if we were acquainted with these, we might treat by 
medicine the many varieties of moral disease as systematically 
as we now treat physical disease. In addition to its incalculable 
practical importance, such knowledge would have a great 
philosophical value, throwing a new light upon the fiiiatiou 
of our moral qualities, enabling us to treat exhaustively the 
moral influence of climate, and withdrawing the great ques- 
tion of the influence of race from the impre^xons of isolated 
observers to place it on tbe firm basis of experiment. It 


* See some remarkable in- ports du Phpsiqiie et du M'md de 
staiMJe$ of this in Cabanis, V Homme, 
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Moiild tliiis form the complement to the labours of the 
historian. 

Such discoveries are, however, perhaps far from attain* 
ment, and their discussion does not fall within the compaas 
of tliis work. My present object is simply to trace the 
action of external circumstances upon morals, to examine 
what have been the moral types proposed as ideal in iMerent 
ages, in what degree they have been realised in practice,^ 
and by what causes they have been modifi^, impaired, or 
destroyed* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE PAGAN EMPIEE. 

OifB of the first facts that must strike a student who ex 
amines the ethical teaching of the ancient civilisations is hoT^ 
imperfectly that teaching was represented, and how feebly il 
was influenced by the popular creed. The moral ideas had 
at no time been sought in the actions of the gods, and Iona 
Wore the triumph of Christianity, polytheism had ceased to 
have any ^eat influence upon the more cultivated intellects 

Ir &-eece we may trace Irom the earliest time the foot- 
steps of a relipon of ^ture, whoUy different from the legends 
of the mythology. The language in which the first Greek 
dramatiste^serted the supreme authority and universal pro- 
vidence of Zeus was so emphatic, that the Christian fathers 
^mmorfy attributed it either to direct inspiration or to a 
knowledp of the J^awish writings, while later theologians 
of the school of Cudworth have argued from it in favour of 
the ongmaJ monotheism of our race. The pHlosophers were 
always either contemptuous or hostde to the DrevaiirT.* 
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ridicule the whole system of sacrifices,* and was exiled from 
Athens for denying that the Athene of Phidias was a god- 
dess * Xenophanes remarked that each nation attributed to 
the gods its distinctiTe national type, the gods of the 
Ethiopians heing black, the gods of the Thracians fair and 
blue-eyed.^ Piagoras and Theodorus are said to have denied, 
and Protagoras to have qit^tioned the existence of the gods/ 
while the Epicureans deemed them wholly indifferent to 
human affairs, and the Pyrrhonisi® pronounced our faculties 
absolutely incapable of attaining any sure knowledge, either 
human or divine. The Cynic Antisthenes said that there were 
many popular gods, but there was only one god of nature.® 
The Stoics, reproducing an opinion which was supported by 
Aristotle and attributed to Pythagoras/ believed in an all- 
pervading soul of nature, but unlike some modem schools 
which have adopted this view, they asserts in emphatic 
language the doctrine of Providence, and the self-conscious- 
ness of the Peity. — 

In the Eoman repnblic and empire, a general «plieism 
had likewise arisen among the philosophers as the first firuit 
of inteUectual development, and the educated wem 

speedily divided between avowed or virtual aiheista, Eke the 
Epicureans,^ and pure theisiB, like the S'toias mad tEe Plsto- 
nisiB. Ihe first,, represented by such vmters as PmereMas 
and Petronius, r^rded the goi simply as the creatf oaf of 
fear, denied every form of Providence, attributed the world 


* Plutarch, De Frofectibus in 
VirL 

^ Piog. Laerfc. StUpo. 

* Clem. Alexand. Strom^ vii. 

* Cicero, JDe NaL JDeorum^ i, 1. 

* Lactant. Inst, Bin. i, 5. 

* 'Pythagoras itadefinivit quid 
esset Peus : Animus qui per uni- 
versasmundi partes, omnem^ue na- 
turara eomineans atque diSusus, 
fix quo omnia quae nascuntur 
iiiimalia vitam capiunC — Ibid. 


Lactantius in this chapter hw 
iected several other philosophic 
definitions of the Pmnlty. 
too Plutarch, Bs MmU, JP^m, 
Tertullian explains the 
theo:^/jaa ingemous 
* Sfcoid mim wlunt Umm m per 
materiem daouonrrfsaequomodoiiia^ 
per &VOS. — Tert 
^ J As Cicero »ys ; ^ t# 

toliit, orttione r^inqniC deofc*— 

Be Nat Bm^, i 44. 
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to a conciuTCnce of atoms, and life to spontaneom generation 
and regarded it as tlie chief end of philosophy to banish as 
elusions of the imagination every form of religious belief. 
The others formed a more or less pantheistic conception of 
the Deity, asserted the existence of a Providence, ^ hut treated 
with great contempt the prevailing legends which they 
endeavoured in various ways to explain. The first systema- 
tic theoiy of explanation appears to have been that of the 
Sicilian Euhemems, whose work was translated by Ennius. 
He pretended that the gods were originally kings, whose his- 
toiy and genealogies he professed to trace, and who after 
d^th }md been deified by mankind.^ Another attempt, 
which in the first period of Eoman scepticism was more 
generally popular, was that of some of the Stoics, who re- 
garded the gods as personifications of the different attributes 
of the Deity, or of different forces of nature. Thus Hep- 
tune was the sea, Pluto was fire, Hercules renresent^d thf. 




/ Sometimes, however, they re- 
stricted its^ operation to the great 
1^^®* fta interlocutor 
m Cicero says : ‘ Magna dii curant, 
^pva negligunt/— Cic. 2}e Natur. 

n. 66. Justin Martyr notices 
{IryphOj t) that some philosophers 
maintained that God cared for the 
imiyersal or species, but not for the 
mdivmuai. Seneca maintains that 
the Divinity has determined all 
things by an inexorable law of 
destiny, which He has decreed, but 
which He Himself obeys, (be 
Provident, v.) ^ 


rmtur, Beor. i. 42; Lactantius, Inst, 
Btv.i.ll, 

* Kog. Laert. ru. Zmo. St. 
Ang. De (M. Dei, ir. 1 1. Maximus 
ot lyre, Bissert x. (in some edi- 
tTons pix.) § 8. Seneea, DeSene- 
^fiy-7-8. Ole. DeNatur. Dear. 
1. la. Cicero has devoted the first 
tyo teohs of this work to the 
stoiod theology. A fall review of 
the allegorical and mythical inter- 
F'etations of paganism is given by 
ii^usebius, Eva7iq. Preamr, lib iii 

* Anne 7^,1 /XT., e- 
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permeates and animates the globe. Pliny said that ^the 
world and sky^ in whose embrace all things are enclosed, 
must be deemed a god, eternal, immense, never begotten, 
and never to perish. To seek things beyond this is of no 
profit to man, and they transcend the limits of his facilities^ ^ 
Cicero had adopted the higher Platonic conception of the Peity 
as mind freed from aU taint of matter,^ while Beneca cele- 
brated in magnificent language * Jupiter the guardian ai3d 
ruler of the universe, the soul and spirit, the lord and master 
of this mundane sphere, . . . the cause of caus^, upon 
whom all things hang. . . • Whose wisdom oven^es the 
world that it may move uncontrolled in its course, . . . 
from whom all things proceed, by whose spirit we live, . . . 
who comprises all we see,^^ Lncan, the great poet of stoic- 
ism, rose to a still higher strain, and to one which stili more 
accurately expressed the sentiments of his school, when he 
described Jupiter as that majestic, all-pervasive spirit, whose 
throne is vii’tue and the universe.'^ Quintilian defended the 
subjugation of the world beneath the sceptre of a single 
man, on the ground that it was an image of the govemment 
of God, Other philosophei-s contented themselves with 
asserting the supreme authority of Jupiter Maximus, and 
reducing the oilier divinities to mere administrative and 
angelic functions, or, as the Piatonists expre^ed it, to the 
position of dsemons. According to some of the Stoics, a 
final ca.tastrophe would consume the universe, the r^uscitatccl 
spirits of men and all these minor gods, and the whole 
creation being absorbed into the great parent spirit, God 


^Plin. Sist. Nut. ii. 1. * Senec. Quisst Nfat ii. 45. 

® ‘Hec yero Dens ipse qni intel- * ‘ Estne Dei sedes, nisi terra el 

ligitur a nobis, alio modo intelligi pontns et aer, 

potest nisi mens soluta qusedam et Et cmluia et virtus ? Snperos qnid 
libera, segregata ab omni concre- quaedmns ultra ? 
tione mortali, omnia sentiens et Jnpiterestquodcnmqndyides,quod* 
movens, ipsaqne prsedita^ motn cumqne moveris.^ 
sompiterno.’ — Tusc. Qumst. i. 27« FkarsuL ix. 578-80. 
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wolild be all in all. Tbe very cMldren and old women ridi- 
culed Cerberus and tbe Furies^ or treated them as mere 
metaphors of conscience.^ In the deism of Cicero the popu- 
lar divinities were discarded, the oracles refuted and ridiculed, 
the whole system of divination pronounced a political impos- 
ture, and the genesis of the miraculous traced to the exuber- 
ance of the imagination, and to certain diseases of the judg- 
ment.^ Before the time of Constantine, numerous books 
had been vmtten against the oracles.'^ The greater number 
of these had actually ceased, and the ablest writers justly 
saw in this cessation an evidence of the declining credulity 
of the people, and a proof that the oracles had been a fruit 
of that credulity.* The Stoics, holding, as was their custom, 
aloof from direct religious discussion, dissuaded their dis- 
ciples from consulting them, on the groxmd that the gifts of 
fortune were of no account, and that a good man should be 
content with his conscience, making duty and not success the 
object of his life.® Cato wondered that two augurs could 


*^^Qu8eve anus tam excors in- 
veniri potest, qu?e ilia, quae quon- 
dam credebantur apud inferos por- 
tenta, extimescat?’ — Oic. De Mat, 
Dear, ii. 2. 

* Esse aliquos Manes et subterranea 
regna . . . 

iSTec pueri credunt nisi qui nondum 
sere lavantur/ 

Juv. Sat. ii. 149, 152. 
See on this subject a good review 
by the Abbe Preppel, Le$ JSereB A^o- 
stoUgues, le 5 on viii. 

® Gicero, De L^, i. 14 ; Macro- 
bius, In. Both. Scip. i. 10. 

See his works De Divinatione 
De Mat. Deorum, which form 
a curious contrast to the religious 
conservatism of the De LegibnSj 
which was written chiefly from a 
political point of view. 

^ Eusebius, Vrmp. Bva^ig. lib. iv. 
* The oraclos first gave their 


answers in verse, but their bad 
poetry was ridiculed, and they 
gradually sank to prose, and at 
last ceased. Plutarch defended the 
inspiration of the bad poetry on the 
ground that the inspiring spirit 
availed itself of the natural faculties 
of the priestess for the expression 
of its infallible truths— a theory 
which is still much in vogue among 
Biblical critics, and is, I believe, 
called dynamical inspiration. See 
Pontenelle, Hist, des OraAles (1st 
ed.), pp. 292-293, 

® See the famous description of 
Cato refusing to consult the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, in Lucan, Dkars. 
ix. ; and also Arrian, ii. 7. Seneca 
beautifully says, * Vis decs pro- 
pitiare? bonus esto. Satis illos 
coluit qiiisquis imitatus est." — 1^. 
xcv. 
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meet with gravity.* 


- - The Roman general Sertorius made the 

forgery of auspicious omens a continual resource in warfare.* 
The Homan wits made divination the favourite sulyect of 
their ridicule.® The denunciation which the early Greet 
moralists launched against the popular ascription of immoral 
deeds to the gods was echoed by a long series of later philo- 
sophera/ wHle Ovid made these fables the theme of his 
mocldng Metamorphom, tmA. in his most immoral poem pro- 
iwsed Jupiter ^ a model of vice. With an irony not un- 
like that of Isaiah, Horace described the carpenter deJiberat- 
mg whether he shorfd convert a shapeless log into a bench 
OT into a god.® Cicero, Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre, and 
Dion O^sostom either denounced idolatry or defended the 
use of images simply on the ground that they were signs 
and symbols o f the Deity,® well suited to aid the devotions 

3 ’i' ft' « therefore the least inadequate 

» to the Divine perfections.™ The 

enl? defended the Egyptian cas- 

^ worshipping ammals^Jbe- V 

\ he saidfit IS blasphemw^ 

““ 'srsS'H"' "> 

“ w£rfti;r“ 

... 

« rni . ^JSS. xxxTiii. Tliore was a lea-end 

There is a very curious dis- that Numa forbade all idols and 
cussion on this subject, reported to that for 200 years they were un- 
hpe tak^ place between Apollo- known in Eome fPIuta:^Ii Life of 
nms of Tyami and an Egyptian NumaX ni„? 
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of the ignorant. Seneca* and the whole school of Pytha- 
goras objected to the sacrifices. 

These examples will bo sufficient to show how widely the 
philosophic classes in Eome were removed from the profesed 
religion of the State, and how necessary it is to seek else- 
where the sources of their moral life. But the opinions of 
learned men never reflect faithfully those of the vulgar, 
and the chasm between the two classes was even wider than 
at present before the dawn of Christianity and the invention 
of printing. The atheistic enthusiasm of Lucretius and the 
sceptical enthusiasm of some of the disciples of Carneades 
were isolated phenomena, and the great majority of the 
ancient philosophers, while speculating with the utmost 
freedom in private, or in writings that were read by the few, 
countenanced, practised, and even defended the religious 
rites that they despised. It was believed that many different 
paths adapted to different nations and grades of knowledge 
converge to the same Divinity, and that the most erroneous 
religion is good if it forms good dispositions and inspires 
virtuous actions. The oracle of Delphi had said that the 
b^t religion is that of a man’s own city. Polybius and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who regarded all religions 
simply as political agencies, dflabed in rapturous terms upon 
the devotion of the Homans and the comparative purity of 
their ereed.^ Yarro openly professed the belief that there 
are religious truths which it is expedient that the people 
should not know, and falsehoods which they should believe to 
be true.^ The Academic Cicero and the Epicurean Caesar were 
both high officers of religion. The Stoics taught that 
every man should duly perform the religious ceremonies of 
btis country.'* 

But the Boman religion, even in its best days, though an 


St. Aug. De Civ. Deij nr. 31 
Epictetus, EncJiir. xxxi^. 



aamiraoie system ot moral discipnne, was nevei* an indepen- 
dent source of moral eathusiasm. It -sras the creature of 
the State, and derived its inspiration from poKtieal feeling. 
The Eoman gods were not, like those of the Greeks, the 
creations of an unbridled and irreverent fancy, nor, like 
those of the Egyptians, reprraentations of the forces of ns^ture j 
they were for the most part simple all^ries, iOdgid per- 
soixifications of different virtues, or priding spirits imagined 
for the protection of different departments of industry. The 
religion established the sanctity of an oath, it gave a kind of 
officM consecration to certain virtues, and commemorated 
special instances in which they had been displayed ; its local 
character strengthened patriotic feeling, its worship of the 
dead fo^red a vague beHef in the immortality of the soul,i 
it sustained the supremacy of the father in the family, sur- 
rounded marriage with many imposing solemnities, and 
created simple and reverent characters profoundly submissive 
to an over-ruling Providence and scrupulously observant of 
sacred rites. But with all this it was purely selfish. It was 
amply a method of obtaining prosperity, averting calamity, 
^d reading the future. Ancient Borne produced many 
heroes, hut no saint. Its self-sacrifice was patriotic, not re- 
ligious. Its rel^on was neither an independent teacher nor 
a source of inspiration, although its rites min glpd with and 
strengthmed some of the best habits of the peopla . 

But these habits, and the religious reverence with which 
they were connoted, soon disappeared amid the immorality 
and decomposition that marked the closing years of the Ee- 
pnblic and the dawn of the Empire. The stem simplicity of life, 
which the censors had so zealously and often so tyrannically 


speafang of the worship Eoman worship of the dead, which 
lemed men, says, * indicat om- was the centre of the domestic 
a qmdem ammos immortales religion, has been recently myesti. 
, sed fortmm bonormnque gated with much ability by H. 
nos. De Leg. n, 11* The Cfenlanges {La Citi mtiqm). 
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enforced,' was exchanged for a luxury wMcH first appeai^ed 
after the return of the army of Manlius from Asia,^ in- 
creased to immense proportions after the almost simulta- 
neous conquests of Carthage, Corinth, and Macedonia,® re- 
ceived an additional stimulus from the example of Antony,^ 
and at last, under the Empire, rose to excesses which the 
wildest Oriental orgies have never surpassed.^ Tlie complete 
subversion of the social and political system of the Eepublic, 
the anarchy of civil war, the ever-increasing concourse of 
strangers, bringing with them new philosophies, customs, and 
gods, had dissolved or effaced all the old bonds of virtue. 
The simple juxtaposition of many forms of worship effected 
what could not have been effected by the most sceptical 
literature or the most audacious philosophy. The moral in- 
fluence of religion was almost annihilated. The feeling of 
reverence was almost extinct. Augustus solemnly degreed 
the statue of IsTeptune because bis fleet bad been wrecked.® 
When Germanicus died, the populace stoned or overthrew 
the altars of the godsJ The idea of sanctity was so far re- 
moved from the poptdar divinities that it became a con- 
tinual complaint that prayers were offered which the most 
depraved would blush to pronounce aloud.® Amid the cor- 
ruption of the Empire, we meet with many noble efforts of 
reform made by i^hilosopbers or by emperors, but we find 

^ On the minute supervision ex- xxxiv.). The movement of de- 
ercised by the censors on all the composition has been lately fully 
details of domestic life, see Aul. traced by Mommsen (Msi, of 
G-ell. Moot, ii. 24 ; iv. 12, 20. Borne ) ; Bollinger {Jew and Gen- 

® Livy, xxxix. 6. ^ tile ) ; Benis {Hist, des Idks morales 

® Veil. Paterculus, i. 11-13; dans V Antimiti) i (HisL 
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sicarcely a trace of the moral infliieiice of the old religion. Th.^ 
apotheosis of the emperors consummated its degradation. The 
foreign gods were identified with those of Borne, and all 
their immoml legends associated with the national creed J 
The theatre greatly extended the area of scepticism. Cicero 
mentions the assenting plaudits with which the people heard 
the lines of Ennins, declaring that the gods, though real 
beings, take no care for the things of man.^ Plutarch tells 
of a spectator at a theatre rising up with indignation after a 
recital of the crimes of Diana, and exclaiming to the actor, 
^May yon have a daughter like her whom you have de- 
scribed ! ’ ^ St. Augustine and other of the Bathers long after 
ridiculed the pagans who satirised iu the theatres the very 
gods they worshipped in the temples.'* Men were still 
profoundly superstitious, but they resorted to each new re- 
ligion as to a charm or talisman of especial power, or a sys- 
tem of magic revealing the future. There existed, too, to a 
very large extent, a kind of siij^erstitious scepticism which 
occupies a very prominent place in religious history. There 
were multitudes who, declaring that there wei-e no gods, or 
that the gods never interfered with human affairs, professed 
with the same breath an absolute faith in all jwrtents, 
auguries, dreams, and miracles. Innumerable natural objects, 
such as comets, meteors, earthquakes, or monstrous births, 
were supposed to possess a kind of occult or magical virtue, 
by wbich they foreshadowed, and in some cases influenced, 


* See, on the identification of * • Ego deto genus esse semper 

the Greek and Egyptian myths, dixi et dicam coelhum ; 

Plutarch’s De Iside et Odride, The Sed eos non curare opinor quidagat 
Greek and Boman gods were habi- hominum genus.* 
tually regarded as identical, and Cicero adds: ‘magno plausn lo- 
C^sar and Tacitus, in like manner, quitur assentiente populo.* — JDe 
identified the deities of Gaul and bivin* ii. 50. 

Germany with those of their own * Plutarch, De StipersUiione, 

eountry. See Dellinger, Jew and ^ St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, vi. 6; 

Gw Tol. ii. pp. 160-165* Teitul. J'pol, 15; Amobius, Adv, 
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fche destinies of men. Astrology, wMeli fe the special repre- 
sentative of this mode of tiionglit, rose to great prominence. 
The elder Pliny notices that in his time a belief was rapidly 
gaining groimd, both among the learned and among the vul- 
gar, that the whole destiny of man is determined by the star that 
presides over his nativity ; that God, having ordained this, 
never interferes with human afiairs, and that the reality 
of the portents is due to this pre-ordainment.^ One of the 
later historians of the Empire remarks that numbers who 
denied the existence of any divinity believed nevertheless 
that they could not safely appear in public, or eat or bathe, 
unless they had first carefully consulted the almanac to 
ascertain the position of the planet Mercury, or how far the 
moon was from the Crab.® Except, perhaps, among the pea- 
sants in the country districts, the Boman religion, in the 
last years of the Bepublic, and in the first century of the 
Empire, scarcely existed, except in the state of a superstition, 
and he who would examine the true moral influence of the 
time must turn to the great schools of philosophy which had 
been imported from Greece. 

The vast place which the rival systems of Zeno and Epi- 
curus occupy in the moral history of mankind, and es2>eci- 
ally in the closing years of the empme of paganism, may 


* ‘Pars alia et hanc pellit, as- with different destinies, who had 
troque suo eventus assignat, been born at the same time, and 
nascendi legibits ; semelque in therefore under the same stars (vii. 
omnes futures imquam Deo de- 50). Tacitus expresses complete 
cretum; in reliquum vero otium doubt about the existence of Provi- 
datum. Sedere ccepit sententia dence. (Ann, vi. 22.) Tiberius is 
hsec pariterque et eruditum yulgus said to have been very indifferent 
et rude in earn cursu vadit. Eece to the gods and to the worship of 
fulgurum monitus, oracnlorum the temples, being wholly addicted 
praescita, aruspicum ^ praedicta, to astrology and convinced that all 
atque etiam parva dictu, in augnriis things were pre-ordained. (Suet 
sternumenta et offensiones pedum." 2155. Ixix.) 

— Eist, Nat ii. 5. Pliny himself * AmmianusMarcellinuSjXXviii* 
expresses great doubt about astro- 4. 
logy, giving many samples of men 
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ranx, oi xae iraumes oi otners, somewiiat narcl and nnsjm- 
patliisiiig in tlie ordinary intercourse of society, but rising to 
heroic grandeur as the storm lowered upon their path, and 
more ready to relinquish life than the cause they believed to 
be true. There have also always been men of easy tempers 
and of amiable disposition, gentle, benevolent, and pliant, 
cordial friends and foi^ving enemies, selfish at heart, yet 
ever ready, when it is possible, to unite their gratifications 
with those of others, averse to all enthusiasm, mysticiam, 
utopias, and superstition, with little depth of character or 
capacity for self-sacrifice, but admirably fitted to impart and 
to receive enjoyment, and to render the course of life easy 
and harmonious. The first are by nature Stoics, and the 
second Epicureans, and if they proceed to reason about the 
summum honum or the affections, it is more than pi'obable 
that in each case their characters will determine their 
theories. The first will estimate self-control above all other 
qualities, will disparage the affections, and will endeavour 
to separate widely the ideas of duty and of interest, while 
the second will systematically prefer the amiable to the 
heroic, and the utilitarian to the mystical. 

But while it is undoubtedly true that in these matters 
character usually determines opinion, it is not less true that 
character is itself in a great measure governed by national 
circumstances. The refined, artistic, sensual civilisations of 
Greece and Asia Minor might easily produce fine examples of 
the Epicurean type, but Rome was from the earliest times 
pre^eminently thehomeof stoicism. Long before the Romans 
had begun to reason about philosophy, they had exhibited it in 
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action, and in tkeir speculative days it was to tMs doctrine 
that the noblest minds naturally tended. A great nation 
engaged in perpetual wars in an age wben succm in warfare 
depended neither upon wealth nor upon mechanical genius, 
but upon the constant energy of patriotic enriiusiasm, and 
upon the n-nfli-nf^hirtg maintenance of military discipline, the 
whole force of the national character tended to the production 
of a single definite type. In theal^lute authority accorded 
to the father over the children, to the husband over the wife, 
to the master over the slave, we may trace the same habits of 
discipline that proved so formidable in the field. Patriotism 
and military honour were indissolubly connected in the 
Poman mind. They were the two sources of national 
enthusiasm, the chief ingredients of the national conception of 
greatness. They determined irresistibly the moral theory 
which was to prove supreme. 

Now war, which brings with it so many demoralising in- 
fluences, has, at least, always been the great school of 
heroism. It teaches men how to die. It familiarises the 
mind with the idea of noble actions performed under the 
influence, not of personal interest, but of honour and of enthzi- 
siasm. It elicits in the highest degree strength of character, 
accustoms men to the abnegation needed for simultaneous 
action, compels them to repress their fears, and establish a 
firm control over their afiections. Patriotism, too, leads 
them to subordinate their personal wishes to the inter^ts of 
the society in which they live. It extends the horizon of life, 
teaching men to dwell among the great men of the past, to 
derive their moral strength from the study of heroic lives, 
to look forward continually, through the vistas of a distant 
future, to the welfare of an organisation which will continue 
when they have passed away. All these influences were 
developed in Homan life to a degree which can now never be 
reproduced. War, for the reasons I have stated, was far more 
thou at present the school of heroic rirtues. Patriotism, 
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in tlie absence of any strong tbeological passion, bad 
assumed a transcendent power. The citizen, passing con- 
fcinnally from political to military life, exhibited to perfection 
the moral effects of both. The habits of command formed 
by a long period of almost universal empire, and by the 
aristocratic organisation of the city, contributed to the ele- 
vation, and also to the pride, of the national character. 

It will appear, I think, sufficiently evident, from th^e 
considerations, that the circumstances of the Roman people 
tended inevitably to the production of a certain type of 
character, which, in its essential characteristics, was the type 
of stoicism. In addition to the predisposition which leads 
men in their estimate of the comparative ecxcellence of dif- 
ferent qualities to select for the highest eulogy those which 
are most congruous to their own characters, this fact derive 
a great importance from the large place which the biographi- 
cal element occupied in ancient ethical teaching. Among 
Christians the ideals have commonly been either supernatural 
beings or men who were in constant connection with super- 
natural beings, and these men have usually been either Jews 
or saints, whose lives were of such a nature as to isolate 
them from most human sympathies, and to efface as far as 
possible the national type. Among the Greeks and Romans 
the examples of virtue were usually their own fellow-country- 
men; men who had lived in the same moral atmosphere, 
struggled for the same ends, acquired their reputation in the 
same spheres, exhibited in all their intensity the same national 
characteristics as their admirers. BQstory had assumed a 
didactic character it has now almost wholly lost. One of the 
first tasks of eveiy moralist was to collect traits of character 
illustrating the precepts he enforced. Yalerius Maximus re- 
presented faithfully the method of the teachem of antiquity 
when he wrote his hook giving a cjatalogue of different moral 
qualities, and illustrating each by a profusion of examples 
derived from the history of his own or of foreign nations^ 
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« Whenever/ said Plutarch, * we begin an enterprise, or take 
possession of a charge, or experience a calamity, we place 
before our eyes the example of the greatest men of our own 
and we ask ourselves how Plato or 
i or Agesilaus, would have acted. 
Looking into these personages as into a faithful mirror, we 

Whenever any 
disturbs the mind, the 
of those who 


or of bygone ages, 

Epaminondas, Lycurgus 

can remedy our defects in word or deed, 
perplexity arrives, or any passion 
student of philosophy pictures to himself some 
have been celebrated for their virtue, and the recollection sus- 
tains his tottering steps and prevents his fall/^ 

Passages of this kind continually occur in the ancient 
moralists, 2 and they show how naturally the highest type of 
national excellence determined the prev ai l i n g school of moral 
philosophy, and also how the influence of the heroic period 
of national history would act upon the best minds in the 
subsequent and wholly different phases of development. 
It was therefore not surprising that during the Empire, 
though the conditions of national life were profoundly altered. 
Stoicism should still be the philosophical religion, the great 
source and regulator of moral enthusiasm. Epicureanism 
had, indeed, spread widely in the Empire,^ but it proved little 
more than a principle of disintegration or an apology for vice, 
or at best the religion of tranquil and indifferent natures ani- 
mated by no strong moral enthusiasm. It is indeed true 
that Epicurus had himself been a man of the most blameless 
character, that his doctrines were at first carefully distin- 
gtiished from the coarse seosuality of the Oyrenaic school 
which had preceded them, that they admitted in theory 
almost every form of virtue, and that the ischool had produced 

* De Profectibus in Tlri, It was Seneca is fall of similar exhorta- 
originally the custom at Eoman txons. 
feasts to sing to a pipe the actions * According to Cicero, the first 
and the virtues of the greatest Latin work on philosophy was by 
men. (Cic. Tuso. Quast iv*) the Epicurean Amafrnius, ( Tma, 

* E.g. Epictetus, Mneh, lii. QmstAv,) 
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many disciples wlio, if they had not attained the highest 
grades of excellence, had at least been men of harmless livess, 
intensely devoted to their master, and especially noted for 
the warmth and constancy of their friendships.^ But a 
school which placed so high a value on ease and pleasure was 
emiaently unfit to struggle against the fearful ditficulties that 
beset the teachers of virtue amid the anarchy of a military 
despotism, and the virtue and the vices of the Bomans were 
ahhe fatal to its success. All the great ideals of Boman ex- 
cellence belonged to a different type. Such men as a Decius 
or a Eegulus would have been impossible in an Epicurean 
society, for even if their actuating emotion were no nobler than 
a desire for posthumous fame, such a desire could never grow 
powerful in a moral atmosphere charged with the shrewd, 
placid, unsentimental utilitarianism of Epicurus. On the 
other hand, the distinctions the Epicureans had dmwn be- 
tween more or less refined pleasures and their elevated 
conceptions of what constitutes the true happiness of men, 
were unintelligible to the Bomans, who knew how to sacri- 


^ See on the great perfection of 
the character of Epicnrns his life 
by Diogenes Laertius, and on the 
purity of the philosophy he taught 
and the degree in which it was dis- 
torted and misrepresented by Ms 
Roman followers, Seneca De Vita 
Beata^ c. xii. xiii. and EJp, xxi. 
G-assendi, in a very interesting little 
work entitled PhilosopMm Spieuri 
Syntagma, has abundantly proved 
the possibility of uniting Epicurean 
principles with a high code of 
morals. But probably the most 
beautiful picture of the Epicurean 
system is the first book of the Be 
Fintbm, in which Cicero endeavours 
t© paint it as it would have been 
painted by its adherents. "When 
we remember that the writer of 


this book was one of the most 
formidable and unfiinching oppo- 
nents of Epicureanism in all the 
ancient world, it must be owned 
that it would be impossible to find 
a grander example of that noble 
love of truth, that sublime jmd 
scrupulous justice to opponents, 
whidi was the pre-eminent glory of 
ancient philosophers, and which, 
after the destruction of philosophy, 
was for many centuries almost un- 
known in the world. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that Epicureanism 
was logically compatible with a very 
high degree of virtue. It is, I 
think, equally impossible to doubt 
tMit its practical tendeu<gr was to- 
wards vice. 
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fice eajoyment, bnt who, when pxixsttmg it, gravitated 
naturally to the coarsest forms. The mission of Epicurean- 
ism was therefore chiefly negative. The anti-patriotic tendency 
of its teaching contributed to that destruction of national 
feeling which was necessary to the rise of cosmopolitanism ; 
while its strong opposition to theological beliefe, supported by 
the genius and enthusiasm of Lucretius, told powerfully upon 
the decaying faith. 

Such being the functions of Epicureanism, the construc- 
tive or positive side of ethical teaching devolved almost 
exclusively upon Stoicism ; for although there were a few 
philosophers who expressed themselves in strong opposition to 
some portions of the Stoical system, their efforts usually 
tended to no more than a modification of its extreme and 
harshest features. The Stoics asserted two cardinal principles 
— ^that virtue was the sole legitimate object to be aspired to, 
and that it involved so complete an ascendancy of the reason 
as altogether to extinguish the affections. The Peripatetics 
and many other philosophers, who derived their opinions 
chiefly from Plato, endeavoured to soften down the exaggera- 
tion of these principles. They admitted that virtue was 
an object wholly distinct from interest, and that it should be 
the leading motive of life ; but they maintained that happi- 
ness was also a good, and a certain regard for it legitimate. 
They admitted that virtue consisted in the supremacy of the 
reason over the affections, but they allowed the exercise of 
the latter within restricted limits. The main distmguishing 
features, however, of Stoicism, the unselfish ideal and the 
controlling reason, were acquiesced in, and each represents 
an important side of the ancient conception of excellence 
which we must now proceed to examine. 

In the first we may easily trace the intellectual expression 
of the high spirit of self-sacrifice which the patriotic en- 
thusiasm had elicited. The spirit of patriotism has this pecu- 
liar charactezistic, that, while it has evoked acts of heroism 
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which are both very mimeious and very sublime, it has done 
so vrithout presenting any prospect of personal immortality 
as a reward. Of all the forms of human heroism, it is pro- 
bably the most unselfish. The Spartan and the Roman died 
for his cotmtry because he loved it. The martyr’s ecstasy of 
hope had no pl^e in his dying hour. lie gave up all he 
had, he closed his eyes, as he believed, for ever, and he asked 
for no reward in this world or in the next. Even the hope 
of posthumous fame— the most refined and supersensual of 
all that can be called reward— could exist only for the most 
conspicuous leaders. It w:as examples of this nature that 
formed the culminations or ideals of ancient g^stems of 
virtue,^ and they naturally led men to draw a very clear and 
deep distinction between the notions of interest and of duty. 
It may, indeed, be truly said, that while the conception of 
what constituted duty was often very imperfect in antiquify, 
the conviction that duty, as distinguished from every modifi- 
cation of sel fi s hn ess, should be the supreme motive of life 
was more clearly enforced among the Stoics than in any later 
society. 

The reader will probably have gathered from the last 
chapter that thei-e are four distinct motives which moral 
t^hers may propose for the purpose of leading men to 
virtue. They may argue that the disposition of events is 
such that prosperity wiU attend a virtuous life, and adver- 
sity a vicious one — ^a proposition they may prove by pointing 
to the normal course of a£&,iiB, and by assei-ting the existence 
of a special Providence in behalf of the good in the present 
world, and of rewards and punishments in the future. As 
&r as the^ latter arguments are concerned, the eflScaoy of 
such teaching rests upon the firmness with which certain 
theological tenets are held, while the force of the first con- 
siderations will depend upon the degree and manner in 
which society is orgai^sed, for there are undoubtedly some 
conditions of society in which a perfectly upright life has 
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not even a general tendency to prosperity, Tlie peculiar 
circumstances and dispositions of individuals will also in- 
fluence largely the way in which they receive such teaching, 
and, as Cicero observed, ‘ what one utility has created, 
another will often destroy.’ 

They may argue, again, that vice is to the mind what 
disease is to the body, and that a state of virtue is in 
consequence a state of health. Just as bodily health is 
desired for its own sake, as bdng the absence of a painful, 
or at least displeasing state, so a well-ordei^ed and virtuous 
mind may be valued for its own sake, and independently of 
all the external good to which it may lead, as l:)6ing a 
condition of happiness ; and a mind distracted by passion and 
vice may he avoided, not so much because it is an obstacle in 
the pursuit of prosperity, as because it is in itself essentially 
painful and disturbing. This conception of virtue and vice 
as states of health or sickness, the one being in itself a good 
and the other in itself an evil, was a fundamental proposition 
in the ethics of Plato. ^ It was admitted, but only to a 
subsidiary place, by the Stoics,^ and has passed more or less 


^ Mr. Grote giviBS the following by bringing to him happiness in 
very clear summary of Plato’s itself; next, also, as it leads to 
ethical theory, which he believes ulterior happy results. The uu- 
to be original: — * Justice is in the just mind is a curse to its possessor 
mind a condition analogous to good in itself and apart from results, 
health and strength in the body, though it also leads to ulterior 
Injustice is a condition analogous results which render it still more 
to sickness, corruption, impotence a curse to him.’ — Grote’s Mato. 'vol. 
in the body, ... To possess a iii. p. 131. According to Plutarch, 
healthy body is desirable for its Aristo of Ohio defined virtue as 
consequences as a means towards ‘the health of the soul.' (D<? 
other constituents of happiness, Virtuie MoraZi.) 
but it is still more desirable in * * Beata est ergo vita conveniens 
itself as an essential element of naturae suae; quae non aliter con- 
happiness fet se, i.e., the negation tingere potest quam si primnm sana 
of sickness, which would of itself mens est et in perpetuA possessions 
make us miserable. ... In like sanitatis suse.' — Seneca, De Vita 
manner, the just mind blesses the Beata^ c. in. 
possessor twice: first and chiefly 
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into all the siicjceeding systems. It is especially fayonrable 
to large and eleyating conceptions of self-cnltnrey for it leads 
men to dwell miicli less upon isolated acts of virtue or vice 
than upon the habitual condition of mind from which they 
spring. 

It is possible, in the third place, to argue in favour of 
virtue by oifering as a motive that sense of pleasure which 
follows the deKberate performance of a virtuous act. This 
emotion is a distinct and isolated gratihcation following a 
distinct action, and may therefore he easily separated from 
that habitual placidity of temper which results from the 
extinction of vicious and perturbing impulses. It is this theory 
which is implied in the common exhortations to enjoy ^ the 
luxuiy of doing good/ and though especially str ing in acts of 
benevolence, in which case sjnnpathy with the happiness 
created intensifies the feeling, this pleasure attends every 
kind of virtue. 

These three motives of action have all this common charac- 
teristic, that they point as their ultimate end to the happiness 
of the agent. The first seeks that happiness in external cir- 
cumstances j the second and third in psychological conditions. 
There is, however, a fourth kind of motive which may be 
urged, and which is the peculiar characteristic of the intuitive 
school of moralists and the stumbling-block of its opponents. 
It is asserted that we are so constituted that the notion of 
duty furnishes in itself a natural motive of action of the 
highest ordex', wholly distinct from all the refinements 
and modifications of self-interest. The coactive force of this 
motive is altogether independent of suri^ounding circum- 
stances, and of all forms of belief. It is equally true for the 
man who believes and for the man who rejects the Christian 
Mth, for the believer in a future world and for the believer 
in the moiiality of the soul. It is not a question of hap- 
piness 01* unhappiness, of reward or punishment, but of a 
generically different nature. Men feel that a certain course 
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of life is tlie natural end of tlieir being, and they feel bound, 
even at the expense of happiness, to pursue it. They feel 
that certain acts are essentially good and noble, and others 
essentially base and vile, and this perception leads them to 
pursue the one and to avoid the other, irrespective of all 
considerations of enjoyment. 

I have recurred to these distinctions, which were more 
fully discussed in the last chapter, because the school of 
philosophy we are reviewing furnishes the most perfect of all 
historical examples of the power which the higher of these 
motives can exercise over the mind. The coarser forms of 
self-interest were in stoicism absolutely condemned. It was 
one of the first principles of these philosophers that all things 
that are not in our power should be ^teemed indifferent ; 
that the object of all mental discipline should he to withdraw 
the mind from all the gifts of fortune, and that prudence 
must in consequence he altogether excluded from the motives of 
virtue. To enforce these principles they continually dilated 
upon the vanity of human things, and upon the majesty of the 
independent mind, and they indulged, though scarcely more 
than other sects, in many exaggerations about the impassive 
tranquillity of the sage.* In the Eoman empire stoicism 
flourished at a period which, beyond almost any other, 
seemed unfavourable to such teaching. There were reigns 
when, in the emphatic words of Tacitus, ‘ virtue was a 
sentence of death. ^ In no period had brute foiee more 
completely -triumphed, in none was the thirst for material 
advantages more intense, in very few was vice more ostenta- 
tiously glorified. Yet in the midst of all these cmcumstances 
the Stoics taught a philosophy which was not a compromise, 
or an attempt to moderate the popular excesses, hut which 


* The famous paradox that ‘ the — though the Stoics adopted and 
sage could he happy even in the greatly admired it. (Cic. Tksc, ii, 
bull of Phalaris/ comes from the See Gassendi, Fhilos, Epicuri 
writings not of Zeno hut of Epicurus iagma^ pars iii* c. 1 ,) 
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was rather in its austere sanctity the extreme antitheas of 
all that the prevailing examples and their own interests could 
dictate. And these men were no impassioned fanatics, fii«d 
with the prospect of coming gloiy. They were men from 
whose motives of action the beHef in the immortality of the 
soul was resolutely excluded. In the scepticism that accom- 
p^ed ae first introduction of philosophy into Rome, in the 
dissolution of the old fables about Tartarus and the Siyx, 
and iJie dissemination of Epicureanism among the people, 
this doctrine had sunk very low, notwithstanding the beautiful 
reasonings of Cicero and the religious faith of a few who 
clung like Plutarch to ttie mysteries in which it was 
perpetuated. An interlocutor in Cicero expressed what 
was probably a common feeling when he acknowledged that 
with the writings of Plato before him, he could beHeve and 
reahse it; but when he closed the book, the reasonings 
seemed to lose their power, and the world of spirits grew 
pale and unreaH If Ennius could ehcit the plaudits of a 
theatre when he proclaimed that the gods took no part in 
human affairs, Ciesar could assert in the senate, without 
scandal and almost without dissent, that death was the 
end of aU things.2 Pliny, jierhaps the greatest of Roman 
scholars, adopting the sentiment of all the school of Epicu 
rus, describes the hehef in a future life as a form of madness 
a puerile and a pernicious illusion.^ The opinions of the 
Stoics were wavering and uncertain. Their first doctrine was 
that the soul of man has a futui-e and independent, hut not 

qaomodo dmn happiest end of man is a favonrita 
assentior ; cam posni hbram et thought of Lucretius. Thus - 
mwum ipse de immortalitate ‘ Nillgitur more esrad aM neoue 
ammoram _ coepi eogitare. as- pertiaet hilam, ^ 

tZ\ ““““ ^ elabitur.’-Cic. Q^idoquidem zitara aaimi mor- 

> ^ thought has been re- 

sale 

^ {tiut mt. 56), That very heautiftil poem on 2%^ 
the sleep of anmhilation is the of Proseroitu!. ^ brarden 
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an etorim] existence, that it snridves until the last confiagra- 
tion which was to destroy the world, and absorb all finite 
things into the all-pervading soid of nature. Chrysippus, 
however, restricted to the best and noblest souls this future 
‘existence, which Cleanthes had awarded to all,^ and among the 
Roman Stoics even this was greatly doubted. The belief 
that the human soul is a detached fi?agment of the Deity 
naturally led to the belief that after death it would be 
reabsorbed into the parent Spirit. The doctrine that there is 
no real good but Virtue deprived the Stoics of the argument 
for a future world derived from unrequited merit and un- 
punished crime, and the earnestness with wliich they contended 
that a good man should act irrespectively of reward inclined 
them, as it is said to have inclined some Jewish thinkers, ^ to 
the denial of the existence of the reward.® Pansetius, the 
founder of Roman stoicism, maintained that the soul perished 
with the body,^ and his opinion was followed by Epictetus,^ 
and Comutus.® Seneca contradicted himself on the subject."^ 


* Diog, Laertius. The opinion * On the Stoical opinions about 
of Chrysippus seems to have pre- a future life see Martin, La, Vu 
vailed, and Plutarch {JDe Pladt. fiUure (Paris, 1858) ; Courdaveaux 
Philos.) speaks of it as that of the JOe VimmortaliU de V&me dans le 
school. Cicero sarcastically says, (Paris, 1857) ; and Alger’s 

‘ Stoici autem usuram nobis lar- Critical Hist, of the Doctrine of a 

S ’untur, tanquam comicibus : din Future Idfe 1866). 

^nsnros aiunt animos ; semper, '* His arguments are met by 
negant^^Zto. Disp. i. 31. Cicero in the Tmctdans. 

® Ithas been very frequently as- * See a collection of passages 
sorted that Antigonus of &cho &oni his discourses collect^ by M. 
having taught that virtue should Courdaveaux. in the introduction to 
be practised for its own sake, his his French translation of that book, 
disciple, Zadok, the founder of the * Stobseus, Bclog. Physio, lib. i. 
Saddiieees, inferred the non-exist- cap. 52. 

ence of a future world ; but the ^ In his consolations to Marcia, 
eyidence for this whole story is he seems to incline to a belief in 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. The the immortality, or at least the 
reader may find its history in a future existence, of the soul. In 
very remarkable article by Mr. many other passages, however, he 
Twisleton on SadduceeSf in Smith’s speaks of it as annihilated at 
Biblical Dictionary, death. 
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Maxcus AureUus never rose beyond a vague and moornfu! 
^iration. Those who believed in a future world believed in 
It faintly and uncertainly, and even when they accepted it as 
a fact, they shrank from proposing it as a motive The 
whole system of Stoical ethics, which carried self-sacrifice to a 
pomt that has scarcely been equaUed, and exercised an 
influence which ^ has rarely been surpassed, was evolved 
without any assistance from the doctrine of a future life.' 
Pagan antiquity has bequeathed us few nobler treatises of 
morals than the ‘ De Officiis' of Cicero, wHch was avowedly 
an e^ansion of a work of Pansetius.* It has left us no 
^der example than that of Epictetus, the sickly, deformed 
slave of a master who was notorious for his barbarity 
^anchised late ,in life, but soon driven into exile by 
Domitian; who, while sounding the very abyss of human 
misery, and looking forward to death as to simple decom- 
position, was yet so filled with the sense of the Divine 
prraence that his fife was one continued hymn to Providence 
and his wrftings and his example, which appeared to his 
contempomnes almost the ideal of human goodness, have 
not lost their consolmg power through aJl the ages and tlie 
Vicissitudes they have survived.^ 

* ‘ Les Stoi'ciens ne faisaient au- Wessinffs of hio kpa t. y 

eanementd^pendre la morale de la been 
perspective d® peines ou de la writings of 
rteuneration dans me vie future, is welfknown how Se old 
. . . La. eroyanee d I’inanortalitl pher warned his 
de Idme nappartenait done, selon beatine* him tlmf i. * 

Jour manitre^Se voir,qn’i la pW S^his W 

sique, e’est-i-dire a la psychol^ia’ Wbr^ken tZrk^ ?! 

s'W’ -f 

Woversia de officiis aecuratissime under sufferiMr irer sav 
ndence, as for one of the great the beginning of the mh cSuiy) 
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There was, however, another form of immortality which 
exercised a much greater influence among the Roman moral- 
ists. The desire for reputation, and especially for posthu- 
mous reputation — ^that ^ last infirmity of noble minds ^ ^ — 
assumed an extraordinary prominence among the springs of 
Roman heroism, and was also the ongin of that theatrical 
and overstrained phraseology which the greatest of ancient 
moralists rarely escaped.^ But we should he altogether in 
error if we inferred, as some have done, that paganism never 
rose to the conception of virtue concealing itself from the 
world, and consenting voluntarily to degradation. RTo 
characters were more highly appreciated in antiquity than 
those of men who, through a sense of duty, opposed the 
strong current of popular favour ; of men Mke Fabius, who 
consented for the sake of their country to incur the reputa- 
tion that is most fatal to a soldier j ® of men like Oato, who 
remained unmoved among the scoJfls, the insults, and the 
ridicule of an angry crowd.^ Cicero, expounding the princi- 
ples of Stoicism, declared that no one has attained to true 
philosophy who has not learnt that all vice should he 
avoided, ^ though it were concealed from the eyes of gods and 
men,*® and that no deeds are more laudable than those which 
are done without ostentation, and far from the sight of men.® 


so struck with the ’Enchiridion to the historian Lucceius {Ep. ad 
of J^^etus, that he adapted it to Divers, v. 12) ; and of the younger 
Christian use. The conversations Pliny to Tacitus {Ep, vii. 33). 
of Epictetus, as reported by Arrian, Cicero has himself confessed that 
are said to have been the favourite he was too fond of glory, 
reading of Toussaint FOuverture. homo nobis cunctando 

^ Tacitus had used this expression restituit rem ; 
before Milton : ‘ Quando etiam sa- Non ponebat erdm rumores ante 
pientibus cupido glorise novissima salutemF— -EnniUs. 

exuitur / — EisL iv. 6. * See the beautiful description of 

2 Two remarkable instances have Cato’s tranquillity under insults, 
come down to us of eminent writers Seneca, Be Ira^ ii. 33 ; Be Const, 
begging historians to adorn and Sap. 1,2. 
even exaggerate their acts. See * Be iii. 9, 

the very curious letters of Cicero ® 26. 
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The writings of the Stoics are crowded with sentences to the 
same effect. ‘ N'othing for opinion, all for conscience,* ^ < He 
who wish^ his virtue to he blazed abroad is not labouring 
for virtue but for fame.** 'ISTo one is more virtuous than 
the man who sacrifices the reputation of a good man rather 
than sacrifice his conscience.*^ ‘ I do not shrink from praise, 
hut I refuse to make it the end and term of right.*'* ^If 
you do anything to please men, you have ^ilen from your 
estate-** ^Even a' had reputation nobly earned is pleasing.*® 

* A great man is not the less great when he lies vanquished 
and prostrate in the dust.*^ ^[N^ever forget that it is possible 
to be at once a divine man, yet a man unknown to all the 
world.** ' That which is beautiful is beautiful in itself; the 
praise^ of man adds nothing to its quality.*® Marcus 
Aurelius, following an example that is ascribed to Pytha- 
goras, made it a special object of mental discipline, by con- 
tiauaily meditating on death, and evoking, by an effoii; of 
the imagination, whole societies that had passed away, to 
acquire a realised sense of the vanity of posthumous fame. 
The younger Pliny painted faithfully the ideal of Stoicism 
when he described one of bis Mends as a man ‘who did 
nothing for ostentation, but all for conscience ; who sought 
the reward of virtue in itself, and not in the praise of man.* 
Kor were the Stoics less emphatic in distinguishing the obli- 
gation from the attraction of virtue. It was on ibis point"" 
that they sepamted from the more refined Epicureans, who 
were often willing to sublimate to the highest d^ree the kind 
of pleasure they proposed as an object, provided only it were 
admitted that pleasure is necessarily the ultimate end of our 
actions. But this the Stoics firmly denied. ‘ Pleasure,* they 


Seneca, De Vit Beat. 
Seneca, Ep, cxiii. 
Seneca, Ixxxi. 
Persius, 8at i. 45-47. 
Epictetus, Enck, xxtii 
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argued, ^is the companion, not the guide, of our course/^ 
' We do not love virtue because it gives us pleasure, but it 
gives us pleasure because we love it/^ ‘ The wise man will 
not sin, though both gods and men should overlook the deed, 
for it is not through the fear of punishment or of shame 
that he abstains from sin. It is from the d^ire and obliga- 
tion of what is just and good.^^ ^To ask to be paid for 
virtue is as if the eye demanded a recompense for seeing, or 
the feet for walking.^ ^ In doing good, man * should be like 
the vine which has produced grapes, and asks for nothing 
more after it has produced its proper fruit.' His end, 
according to these teachers, is not to find peace either in life 
or in death. It is to do his duty, and to tell the truth. 

The second distinguishing feature of Stoicism I have 
noticed was the complete suppression of the affections to 
make way for the absolute ascendancy of reason. There are 
two great divisions of character corresponding very nearly to 
the Sioical and Epicurean temperaments I have described — 
that in which the wili predominates, and that in which the 
desires are supreme. A good man of the first class is one 
whose will, directed by a sense of duty, pursues the course he 
believes to he right, in ^ite of strong temptations to pursue 
an opposite course, arising either from his own passions and 
tendencies, or from the circumstances that surround him. A 
good man of the second class is one who is so happily consti- 
tuted that his sympathies and desires instinctively tend to 
virtuous ends. The first character is the only one to which 
we can, strictly speaking, attach the idea of merit, and it is 
also the only one which is capable of rising to high efforts of 


® Peregrimis apud Aul. Geilins, 
xii. 11. Peregrinns was a Cynic, 
but his doctrine on this puint was 
identical with that of the Stoics. 

* Marc. Aurel, ix. 42. 

* Marc, AuroL v. 6. 


* ‘ Non dux, sed comes voluptas.’ 
— Vit. Beat. c. viii. 

® * Voluptas non est merces nec 
causa Tirtutis sed accessio ; nec quia 
deiectat placet sed quia placet de- 
lectab.* — Ibid., c. ix. 
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continuous and heroic self-saoiifice ; but on the other hand 
there is a charm in the spontaneous action of the unforced 
desires which disciplined virtue can perhaps never attain. 
The man who is consistently generous through a sense of 
duty, when his natural temperament impels him to avarice, 
and when every exercise of benevolence causes him a pang, 
deserves in the very highest degree our admiration ; but he 
whose generosity costs him no elSbrt, but is the natural 
gratification of his affections, attracts a far larger measure of 
our love. Corresponding to these two casts of character, we 
find two distinct theories of education, the aim of the one 
being chiefly to strengthen the wHl, and that of the other to 
guide the desires. The principal examples of the first are the 
Spartan and Stoical systems of antiquity, and, with some 
modifications, the asceticism of the hliddle Ages. The object 
of these systems was to enable men to endure pain, to [repress 
manifest and acknowledged desires, to relinquish enjoym^ts, 
to establish an absolute empire over their emotions. On the 
other hand, there is a method of education which was never 
more prevalent than in the present day, which exhausts its 
efforts in making virtue attiuctive, in associating it with all 
the chaims of imagination and of prosperity, and in thus 
insensibly drawing the desires in the wished~for direction. 
As the first system is specially suited to a distuibed and 
military society, which requires and elicits strong efforts.- 
the will, and is therefore the special sphere of heroic virtues 
so the latter belongs naturally to a tranquil and higHy orga- 
nised civilisation, which is therefore very favourable to tbe 
amiable qualities, and it is probable that as civilisation 
advances, the heroic iype will, in consequence, become more 
and more rare, and a kind of self-indulgent goodness more 
eoBiinon. The circumstances of the ancient societies led them 
to the former type, of which the Stoics furnished the extreme 
expression in their doctiine that the affections are of the 
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nature of a disease'— a doctrine which they justified by the 
Bame kind of arguments as those which are now oiten 
employed by metaphysicians to prove that love, anger, and 
the like can only be ascribed by a figure of spe^h to the 
Deity. Perturbation, they contended, is necessarily imper- 
fection, and none of its forms can in consequence be ascribed 
to a perfect being. We have a clear intuitive perception 
that reason is the highest, and should be the directing, power 
of an intelligent being ; but every act which is performed at 
the insrigation of the emotions is withdrawn from the empire 
of reason. Hence it was inferred tliat wMle the will should 
he educated to act habitually in the direction of virtue, even 
the emotions that seem most fitted to second it should he 
absolutely proscribed. Thus Seneca has e^horated at l^th 
the distinction between clemency and pity, the &st being 
one of the highest virtues, and the latter a positive vice.^ 
Clemency, he says, is an habitual disporition to gentleness 
in the application of punishments. It is that moderation 
which remits something of an incurred pe^ty, itis the oppo- 
site of cruelty, which is an habitual disposition to ^our. 
Pity on the other hand, hears to clemency the same kind of 
relation as superstition to religion. It is the weakness of a 
feeble that flinches at the sight of suffering. Clemency 
is an act of judgment, but pity disturbs the jud^ent. 
Clemency adjudicates upon the proportion between suffering 
and guilt. Pity contemplates only suffering, and gives no 

• Seneca, however, in one of his iUnstotes this dtitinction by oh- 
letters(®.bcxv.), subtilises a good serving that eol& and any other 
d^l oh this pokt. He draws a slight ailments, if unchecked and 
l^inction between affections and 

maladies The first, he says, are disease. The wise man, he says, 
irrational, and therefore reprehen- is wholly free from moral disease, 
Bible movements of the soul, which, but no man can completely emanci- 
if repeated and unrepressed, tend pate kmself from Reckons, tno’igh 
a.n irrational and evil habit, he should make this his constant 



liilought to its cause, demencjr, in the midst of its aobiest 
efforts, is perfectly passionless ; pity is unreasoning emotion. 
Olanency is an ^sential characteristic of the sage; piiy is 
only suited for weak women and for diseased minds. ^ The 
sage will console those who weep, but without weeping with 
them; he will succour V 
the proscribed, and alms to the 


the shipwrecked, give hospitality to 
J ^ . . restore the son to 
the mother's tears, save the captive from the arena, and even 
bury the criminal ; hut in all this his mind and bii;; counten- 
ance will be alike untroubled. He will feel no pity. He witf- — - 
succour, he will do good, for he is born to assist his fellows, 
to labour for tbe welfare of mankind, and to ojQfer to each one 
Ms part, . . , His countenance and his soul will betray no 
emotion as he looks upon the withered legs, the tattered 
rags, the bent and emaciated fi'ame of tbe beggar. But he 
win help those who are worthy, and, like the gods, his leaning 
will he towards the wretched. ... It is only diseased eyes 
that grow moist in beholding tears in other eyes, as it is no 
true symiiathy, but only weakness of nerves, that leads some 
to laugh always when others laugh, oj' to yawn when others 
yawn.' ^ 

Cicero, in a sentence which might be adopted as the 
motto of Stoicism, said that Homer ^ attributed human 
qualities to the gods; it would have been better to have 


De dm, ii, 6, 7. 
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clemency rather than sympathy, are the characteristics of 
ancient goodness. The Stoics, who carried the suppression of 
the emotions farther than any other school, laboured with gimt 
zeal to compensate the injury thus done to the heneyolent 
side of our nature, by greatly enlarging the sphere of reasoned 
and passionless philanthropy. They taught, in the most 
emphatic language, the fraternity of all men, and the conse- 
quent duty of each man consecrating his life to the welfare 
of others. They developed this general doctrine in a series of 
detailed precepts, which, for the range, depth, and beauty of 
their charity, have never been surpassed. They even extended 
their compassion to crime, and adopting the paradox of Plato, 
that all guilt is ignorance,^ ti-eated it as an involuntary 
disease, and declared that the only legitimate ground of 
punishment is prevention.* But, however fully they might 
reconcile in theory their principles with the widest and most 
active benevolence, they could not wholly counteract the 
pmctical evil of a system which declared war agaiust the 
whole emotional side of our beiog, and reduced human rirtue 
to a hind of majestic egotism ; proposing as examples Anaxa- 
goras, who, when told that his son bad died, simply observed, 
never suppo^d that I had begotten an immortal;* or 
Stilpo, who, when his country had been ruined, his native 
city captured, and his daughters carried away as slaves or as 
concubines, boasted that he had lost nothing, for the sage is 
independent of circumstances.^ The framework or theory of 

* * Peccant es vero quid babet cur chiefly expiatory and purificatory, 

oderit, cum error illos in hujusmodi (Lerminier, Introd, a VBistoiTe du 
deiicta compellat?’ — Sen. Be Ira^ p. 123.) 

i. 14. This is a favourite thought ® Seneca, Be ComtanL Sap. v. 
of Marcus Aurelius, to which he Compare and contrast this famous 
reverts again and again. See, too, sentence of Anaxagoras with that 
Arrian, i. 18. of one of the early Christian her- 

* ‘ EIrgo ne homini quidem noee- mits. Someone told the hermit 
bimns quia peccavit sed ne peccet, that his father was dead. ‘ Cease 
nec unquam ad prgeteritum sed ad your blasphemy,’ he answered, *my 
faturum pcena referetur.’ — ^Ibid. ii. father is immortal,’ - Socrates^ 
31. In the philosophy of Plato, Eccl Bui, iv 23. 

on the other hand, punishment was 



could nevei* found a true or lasting religion of benevolence. 
Men who refused to recognise pain and sickness as evils were 
scarcely likely to be very eager to relieve tbem in others. 

... In truth, the Stoics, who taught that all virtue was con- 
formity to nature, were, in this respect, eminently false to 
their own principle. Human nature, as revealed to us by 
reason, is a composite thing, a constitution of many parts 
. differing in kind and dignity, a hierarchy in which many 
powers are intended to coexist, but in different positions of 
ascendancy or subordination. To make the higher part of 
our nature our whole nature, is not to restore but to muti- 
late humanity, and this mutilation has never been attempted 
without producing grave evils. As philanthropists, the 
Stoics, through their passion for unity, were led to the extir- 
pation of those emotions which nature intended as the chief 
springs of benevolence. As speculative philosophers, they 
were entangled by the same desire in a long train of pitiable 
paradoxes. Their famous doctrines that all virtues are equal, 
or, more correctly, are the same, that all vices are equal, that” 
nothing is an evil which does not affect our wili, and that 
pain and bereavement are, in consequence, no iUs,^ though 

* Epictetus, Enoh, 16, 18. See a long discussion on this matter 

®Th8 dispute about whether in Cieero (D^ Winih. lib. iii. iv) 
anything but virtue is a good, was, The Stoical doctrine of the equality 
in reality, a somewhat childish of all viaes was formally repudiated 
quarrel about words; for the Stoics, by Marcus Aurelius, who main- 
who indignantly denounced the tained (ii. 10), with Theophrastoii 
Peripatetics for maintaini^ the that faults of desire were worse 

anger. The other 


affirmative, admitted that health, than faults of 
friends, should be sought not Stoics, while dogmatically asserting 
as ‘goods' but as ‘preferables.* the equality of all virtues as well 



Eoman Stoics, were yet sufficiently prominent to giTe tbeir 
teacMng sometiiiiig of an uiinatural and affected appearance. 
Prizing only a single object, and dereloping only a single side 
of tbeir nature, tbeir minds became naiTOw and tbeir views 
contracted. Thus, while the Epicureans, urging men to 
study nature in order to banish superstition, endeavoured to 
correct that ignorance of physical science which was one of 
the chief impediments to the progress of the ancient mind, 
the Stoics for the most part disdained a study which was 
other than the pursuit of virtue. ^ While the Epicurean poet 
painted in magnificent language the perpetual progiess of 
mankind, the Stoic was essentially retrospective, and ex- 
hausted his strength in vain efforts to restore the simplicity 
of a by-gone age. While, too, the school of Zeno produced 
many of the best and greatest men who have ever lived, it 
must be acknowledged that its records exhibit a rather un- 
usual number of examples of high professions falsified in 
action, and of men who, displaying in some forms the most 
undoubted and transcendent virtue, fell iu others far below 
the average of mankind. The elder Cato, who, though not 
a philosopher, was a model of philosophers, was conspicuous 
for his inhumanity to his slaves.^ Brutus was one of the 
most extortionate usurers of his time, and several citizens 

as th^equality of all vices, in their tura cognita levamur snperstitione 
particular judgments graduated liberamnr mortis metu, non con- 
their praise or blame much in the turbamur ignoratione reium ’ 
same way as the rest of the world. Fin. i.); and Virgil expressed an 
J See Seneca {Ep. Ixxxix.). Se- eminently Epicurean sentiment in 

neca himself, however, has devoted his famous lines : 

u work to natural history, but the ‘ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
general tendency of the school was causas, 
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of Salajnis died of starvBtion, imprisoned because they could 
not pay tbe sum he demanded.^ No one eulogised more elo- 
quently the austere simplicity of life which Stoicism advocated 
than Sallust, who in a corrupt age was notorious for his 
rapacity. Seneca himself was constitutionally a nervous and 
timid man, endeavouring, not always with success, to suppoii: 
himself by a sublime philosophy. He guided, under circum- 
stances of extreme difficulty, the cause of virtue, and hi^ 
death is one of the noblest antiquity records; but Ms life wa-s 
deeply marked by the taint of flattery, and not free from the 
taint of avarice, and it is unhappily certain that he lent 
his pen to conceal or varnish one of the worst crimes of 
Nero. The courage of Lucan failed signally under torture, 
and the flattery which he bestowed upon Nero, in his 
‘ Pharsalia,^ ranks with the Epigi’ams of Martial as probably 
the extreme limit of sycophancy to which Roman literature 
dascended. 

While, too, the main object of the Stoics was to popu- 
larise philosophy, the high standard of self-control they 
e3c acted reiidei’ed theii* system exceedingly unfit for the great 
majority of mankind, and for the ordinary condition of 
affaii’s. Life is history, not poetry. It consists mainly of 
little things, rarely illumined by flashes of great heroism, 
rarely broken by great dangers, or demanding great exertions. 
A. moral system, to govern society, must accommodate iti^.. 
to common characters and mingled motives. be 

capable of influencing natures that can never rise to an 
heroic level. It must tincture, modify, and mitigate where 
it cannot eradicate or transform. In Chi'istianity there arc 
always a few persons seeking by contin'ial and painfiil efibits 
to reverse or extinguish the oi'dinary feelings of humanity, 
but in the great majority of cases the inflnence of the religious 
principle upon the mind, though very real, is not of a nature 


^ Cicero, Ad Attic, vi. 2. 
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to cause auj serious strain or struggle. It is displajed in a 
certain acquired spojitaneity of impulse. It softens the 
character^ purifies and directs the imagination, blends insensi- 
biy with the habitual modes of thought, and, without reTo- 
lutionising, gives a tone and bias to all the forms of action. 
But Stoicism was simply a school of heroes. It recognised 
no gradations of virtue or vice. It condemned all emotions, 
all spontaneity, all Trdtigled motives, all the principles, feelings, 
aiid impulses upon which the virtue of common men mainly 
depends. It was capable of acting only on moral natures 
that were strung to the bigliesi) tension, and it was therefore 
natimally rejected by the multitude. 

Tlie central conception of this philosophy of self-control 
was the dignity of man. Pride, which looks within, making 
man seek his own approbation, as distinguished from vanity, 
which looks without, and shapes its conduct according to the 
opinions of others, was 3iot only permitted in Stoicism, it was 
even its leading moral agent. The sense of virtue, as I have 
elsewhere observed, occupies in this system much the same 
place as the sense of sin in Chi'istianity. Sin, in the con- 
ception of the ancients, was simply disease, and they deemed 
it the paid} of a wise man to correct it, hut not to dwell upon 
its circumstances. In the many disquisitions which Epictetus 
and others have left ns concerning the proper frame of mind 
in which man should approach death, repentance for past sin 
hife.n»bsolutely no place, nor do the ancients appear to have 
ever realised the purifying and spiritualising influence 'it 
exercises upon character. And while the reality of moral 
disease was fully recognised, while a lofty and indeed un- 
attainable ideal was continually proposed, no one doubted 
the essential excellence of human nature, and very few 
doubted the possibility of man acquiring by his own will a 
high degree of virtue. In this last respect there was a 
wide difference between the teaching of the Boman moralists 
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and of the Gi-eek poets.' Homer continually represents 
TOurage, anger, and the like, as the direct inspiration of 
Heaven, ^schylns, the gi-eat poet of fatalism, regards every 
human passion as but a single link bx the gieat chain of 
causes forged by the inexorable will of Zeus. Hiere are, 
indeed, few grander things in poetry than his picture of the 
imny and various motives that urged Olytemnestra to the 
slaughter of Agamemnon— revenge for her murdered daughter 
love for ^gisthus, resentment at past breaches of conjugal’ 
duty, jealotusy of Cassandra, all blending in that fierce hatred 
that nerved her arm against her husband’s life; while above 
a,! this tumult of passion the solemn song of Cassandra pro- 
claimed that the deed was but the decree of Heaven, the 
harvest of blood springing from the seed of crime, the ac- 
complishment of the ancient curse that was destined to cling 
for ever to the hapless race of Atreus. Before the body of 
the murdered king, and in presence of the wildest paroxysms 
oi human jiassion, the bystanders bowed their heads, ex- 
cUiming, Zeus has willed it — Zeus the supreme Euler, the 

rod '^ '0 'loes all; for what can happen in the world without 
the will of Zens?’ 

But conceptions of this kind had httle or no place in the 
|) 11 osophy of Rome. The issue of human enterprises and the 
disposition of the gifts of fortune were recognised as under 
the control of Providence; but man was master of his owi-- 
feelmgs, and was capable of attaining siicb excellence that he 
might even challenge comparison with the gods. Audacious 
as such sentiments may now apimar, they were common to 
most schools of Roman morehsts. ‘ We boast justly of our 
own vu'tiie,’ said the eclectic Cicero, ‘ which we could not do 
If we derived it from the Deity and not from omselves.’ 

t 
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. * ‘ Atque hoc quiclcm ©nines mor- Inpius lo heal the hodj, 

habent . . . commodita- to heal the soul. (Legen 
tem prosperitatemque vitse a diis de VOpinmi, tome i. p. 1 
se habere, virtutem aiitera nemo » ‘ Orandum est ut sit 
unquam acceptam do© retulit. Ni- in corpore sano : 
mirum^ recte. Propter \drtutem Fortem posce animum, i 
enim jure^ laudaiuur et in virtu te rore carentem. . . 

recte gloriamur. Quod non con- Monstro, quod ipse tibi p' 
tingeret si id donum a deo, non a Juvenal, 

nobis haberemus.’— Cicero, Be Nat. Marcus Aurelius ’re 

prayer, but only that 'k 

Ep. 1 . 18. fre^ from enl desires. 

» Seneca, Ixvi. « Seneca, Bp. Ixri. 

* Lucretius, v. It was a Greek ’ Ibid. Ep. liii. 
proverb, that Ap^lln l-rgst « Be Oomt. viii 





WeFM Tv looks for aU Ms good and evil fron. 

hmmelf. As far as kis rational nature is concerned, jbe k 
in no d^x^e inferior to the gods/^ 

There weie, however, other 
stoicism which greatly modihed 
contradicted this ^ ‘ ' 

The theolo^ of the Stoics ^ 
somewhat inconsistent Pantheism 
cially worsMpped under the i 
moral goodness, and the soul of 
detached fragment of the Deity; 
accompanied by a divine energy. 

' was a great man, without an 
'Nothing,' said Seneca, ‘ 
oiir conscience. He intervenes 
thee, Lucilius,^ he elsewhere wid 
within us, the observer and the 
evil deeds. . . . Ho man 
His assistance, can rise 
lofty counsels. A Goc 
every good man.’® <0 
Mai’cus Aurelius, ^ a mai 
ready to depart from life 
sufficient to believe in t 


veins of thought exhibited in 
and sometimes positively 
view of the relations of man to the Deity. 
...i was an ill-defined, uncertain, and 
the Divinity was espe- 
two aspects of Providence and 

.* man was regarded as f a 

or as at least pervaded and 
^ 'There never,’ said Cicero, 
inspiration from on high.* ^ 
is closed to God. He is present in 
in our thoughts. ’ ® < I tell 
ites, 'a saci’ed spirit dwells 
guardian of our good and 
ithout God. Who, save by 
tune? He gives noble and 
rod I know not) dwells in 
5 God that is in 'thee,’ said 
a citizen, a soldier at his post 
the trumpet sounds/ ^ < B is 

s who is within us, and to 
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the Platonic maxim, ^follow God/ which the Stoics continually 
repeated, which they developed in many passages of the most 
touching and l^eautiful pieiy, and to which they added the duty 
of the most absolute and imquestiordng submission to the 
decrees of Providence, Their doctrine on this latter point 
harmonised well with their antipathy to the emotional side 
of our being. ‘'To weep, to complain, to groan, is to rebel ^ 
^ to fear, to grieve, to be angry, is to be a deserter.' ^ ^ Ee^ 

member that you ai'e but an actor, acting whatever part the 
Master has ordained. It may be short, or it may be long. 
If He wishes you to represent a poor man, do so heartily ; if 
a cripple, or a magistrate, or a private man, in each case 
act yoim part with honour.'® * Hever say of anything that 
you have lost it, but that you have restored it ; youi* wife and 
child die— you have restored them j your farm is taken from 
yon — ^that also is restored. It is seized by an impious man. 
What is it to you by whose instrumentality He who gave it 
reclaims it?'^ ^ God does not keep a good man in prosperity ; 
fie tries, He strengthens him, He prepares him for Himself.'® 

^ Those whom God approves, whom He loves, He hai’dens, 
He proves, He exercises; but those whom He seems to 
indulge and spare, He preserves for future ills,'® With a 
beautiful outburst of submissive gratitude, Marcus Aiirelins 
exclaims, ‘ Some have said, Oh, dear city of Cecrops ! — but 
thou, canst thou say, Oh, deal* city of Jupiter ? . . , All that 
is suitable to tbee, oh world, is suitable to me.' ^ 

These passages, which might be indefinitely multiplied, 
serve to show how successfully the Stoics laboured, by dilating 
upon the conception of Providence, to mitigate the arrogance 
v^hich one aspect of their teaching unquestionably displayed. 
But in this very attempt another danger was incurred, upon 

* Seneca, Prof. Nat Qucest iii. 

2 Mare. Anr. x. 25. 

* Epict. Ench. xyii. 

* Epict, Enck. xi. 


* Seneca, Ee Prov* i. 

® Ibid, w, 

Marc. Aurel. ii. 2, S. 
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which a veiy large proportion of the moral systems of aU agei 
have been wrecked. A doetiine which thus enjoins absolute 
sabmission to the decrees of Providence,^ which proscribes 
the affections, and which represents its disciples as altogether 
independent of snrro^inding circumstances, would in most 
conditions of society have led necessarily to quietism, and 
proved ahsoiutely incompatible with active virtue. Fortu- 
nately, however, in the ancient civilisations the idea of vii-tue 
had from the earliest tiines been so indissolubly connected 
with that of political activity that the danger was for a long 
period altogether avoided. The State occupied in antiquity 
a prominence in the thoughts of men which it never has 
attained in modem times. The influence of patriotism 
thrilled through eveiy fibre of moral and intellectual life. 
The most profound philosophers, the purest moralists, the 
most sublime poets, had been soldiers or statesmen. Hence 
arose the excessive predominance occasionally accorded to 
civic virtues in ancient systems of ethics, and also not a few 
of their most revolting paradoxes. Plato advocated com 
miinity of wives mainly on the ground that the children 
produced would be attached more exclusively to their country.^ 
Aristotle may be almc^t said to have made the difference 
between Greek and barterian the basis of his moral code. 


* The language in wMch the illustration of this mode of thoughF 
Stoics sometimes spoke of the in a speech of Archytas of Taren 
inexorable determination of all turn on the evils of sensuality, 
things by Providence would appear which Cicero has preserved. He 
logieillj inconsistent with free will, considers the greatest of these evils 
In fact, however, the Stoics as- to be that the vice predisposes men 
sorted the latter doctrine in un- to unpatriotic acts. ‘ Nuliam capi- 
equivocal language, and in their taliorem pestem quam corporis 
practical ethics even exaggerated voiuptatem, hominibus a natura 
its power. Auliis G-ellius {WacL datam. .... Hinc patrise prodi- 
Att, vi. 2) has preserved a passage tiones, hinc rerumpublicarmn ever- 
in which Ghrysippus exerted his siones, hinc cum hostibus clandes- 
subtlety in reconciling the two tina colloquia nasei,* etc, — Cicero, 
things. ' ; See, too, Arrian, i. 17.' Be Senert. xii. 

* 'We have 'an extremaiy curious 
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Uae Spai'tan legislation was continually extolled as an ideal, 
as the Venetian constitution by the writers of the seventeenth 
century. On the other hand, the contact of the spheres of 
speculation and of political activity exercised in one re- 
spect a very beneficial infiuence upon ancient philosophies 
Patriotism almost always occupied a prominence in the scale 
of duties, which forms a striking contrast to the neglect or 
discredit into which it has fallen among modem teachers. 
We do, indeed, read of an Anaxagoras pointing to heaven as 
to his true country, and pronouncing exile to be no evil, as 
the descent to the infernal regions is the same from every 
land ; ' but such sentiments, though not unknown among the 
Epicureans and the Cynics, were diametrically oppc^ed to 
the prevailing tone. Patriotism was represented as a moral 
duty, and a duty of the highest order. Cicero only echoed 
the common opinion of antiquity in that noble passage, 
in which he asserts that the love we owe our country is 
even holier and more profound than that we owe our neai'est 
kinsman, and that he can have no claim to the title of a good 
man who even hesitates to die in its behalf.® 

A necessary consequence of this prominence of patriotism 
was the practical character of most ancient ethics. We find, 
indeed, moralists often exhorting men to moderate their am- 
bition, consoling them under political adversity, and urging 
that there are some circumstances under which an upright 
mato. should for a time withdraw from public affairs ; ® but 
the general duty of taking part in political life was emphati- 
caPy asserted, and the vanity of the quietist theory of life 
not only maintained, but even somewhat exaggerated. Thus 


• Biog. Laert. Ancue. * See Seneca, Consol. adJSslviam 

® Carisunt parentes, cari liberi, and De Oiio Sapien . ; and Plutarcii, 
pi'opinqxii, familiares; sed omnes De Exilic. The first of these works 
omnium caritates patria una com- is the basis of one of the most 
plexa est; pro qua qius bonus beautiful compositions in the Eng- 
(lubitet mortem oppetere »i ei sit lish language, Bolingbroke’s Eejit'c- 
profuturus ? ’ — De Offic, i. 17. tims on ExUe. 
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Oicero declared that ^ all virtue is in action/ * The younger 
Pliny mentions that he once lamented to the Stoic Euphrates 
the small place which his official duties left for philosophical 
pursuits; but Euphrates answered that the dischai*ge of 
public affairs and the administration of mstice formed a part, 
and the most important part, of philosophy, for he who is so 
engaged is but practising the precepts of the schools.^ It 
was a fundamental maxim of the Stoics that humanity is a 
body in which each limb should act solely and continually 
with a view to the interests of the whole. Marcus Ain‘elius, 
the purest mind of the sect, was for nineteen years the active 
ruler of the civilised globe. Thrasea, Helvidius, Comutus, 
and a crowd of others who had adopted Stoicism as a religion, 
Lived, and in many cases died, in obedience to its precepts, 
struggling for the liberties of theii* country in the darkest 
hoins of tyranny. 

Men who had formed such high conceptions of duty, who 
had bridled so completely the tumult of passion, and whose 
lives were spent in a calm sense of virtue and of dignity, were 
little likely to be assailed by the superstitious fears that are 
the nightmare of weaker men. The prej^aiution for death 
was deemed one of the chief ends of philosophy.® The 
thought of a coming change assisted the mind in detaching 
itself from the gifts of foi^tune, and the extinction of all 
superstitious terrors completed the type of self-reliant majesty-*-** 
which Stoicism had chosen for its ideal. But while it is 
cei’tain that no philosophers expatiated upon death with a 
grander eloquence, or met it with a more placid courage, it 
can hardly be denied that their constant disquisitions forced 
it into an unhealthy prominence, and somewhat discoloured 
their whole view of life. ^ The Stoics,^ as Bacon has said, 

* bestowed too much cost on death, and by their preparations 


* Be Officiis. vita, nt ait idem, commentatic 

L 10. mortis eat.’ — Oicero, Ttmc. i. BO, 

® *Tota ei)im philosophorum., adfim,. 
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made it more iearfxd/^ There is a profound wisdom in the 
inaxims of Spinoza, tlxat ‘ the proper study of a wise man is 
not how to die, but how to live," and that Hhere is no subject 
on which the sage will think less than death."® A life of 
active duty is the best preparation for the end, and so large 
a part of the evil of death lies in its anticipation, that an 
attempt to deprive it of its terrors by constant meditation 
almost necessarily defeats its object, while at the same time 
it forms an unnaturally tense, feverish, and tragical character, 
annihilates the ambition and enthusiasm that are essential to 
human progress, and not unfrequently casts a chill and a 
deadness over the affections. 

Among the many hahfpagan legends that were connected 
with Ireland during the middle ages, one of the most beautiful 
is that of the islands of life and of death. In a certain lake 
in Munster it is said there were two islands ; into the first 
death could never enter, but age and sickness, and the weari- 
ness of life, and the paroxysms of fearful suffering were all 
known there, and they did their work till the inhabitants, 
tilled of their immortality, learned to look upon the opposite 
island as upon a haven of repose : they launched their barks 
upon the gloomy waters; they touched its shore and they 
were at rest.^ 

This legend, which is far more akin to the spiiit of 
paganism than to that of Cliristianity, and is in fact only 
another form of the myth of Tithonus, represents with great 
fidelity the aspect in which death was regarded by the ex- 
ponents of Stoicism. There was much di^rence of opinion 
and of certitude in the judgments of the ancient philosophers 


^ Essay on Death. 

- Spinoza, Ethios^ iy, 67- 
® Camden. Montalembert no- 
tices a similar legend as existing 
in Brittany {IjCS Moines d Occident ^ 
tome 5i, p. 287). Procopius {De 


Bello Goth. iv. 20) says that it is 
impossible for men to live in the 
•west of Britain, and that the dis- 
trict is believed to be inhabited by 
the souls of the dead. 
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concerning iihe future destinies of the soulj but they were 
unanimous in regarding death simply as a natural rest, and 
in attributing the terrors that were connected with it to a 
diseased imagination. I>eath, they said, is the only evil that 
does not afflict us when present. While we are, death is not, 
when death has come we are not. It is a false belief that it 
only follows, it also precedes, life. It is to be as we were 
before we were bom. The candle which has been extin- 
guished is in the same condition as before it was lit, and the 
dead man as the man unhom. Death is the end of all sorrow. 
It either secures happiness or ends suffering. It frees the 
slave from his cruel master, opens the prison door, calms the 
qualms of pain, closes the struggles of poverty. It is the last 
and bast boon of nature, for it frees man from all his cares. 
It is at worst but the close of a banquet we have enjoyed. 
Whether it be desired or whether it be shunned, it is no 
curse and no evil, but simply the resolution of our being into 
its primitive elements, tbe law of our nature to which it is 
our duty cheerfully to conform. 

Such were the leading topics that were employed in that 
beautiful literature of ‘ Consolations/ which the academic 
Grantor is said to have originated, and which occupies so 
large a place in the writings of Cicero, Plutarch, and the 
Stoics. Cicero, like all the school of Plato, added to these 
motives a very firm and constant reference to the immortality 
of the soul, Plutai'ch held the same doctrine with equal as- 
surance, but he gave it a much less conspicuous position in 
his * Consolations/ and he based it not upon philosophical 
grounds, but upon the testimonies of the oracles, and upon 
the mysteries of Bacchus.* Among the Stoics the doctrine 
shone with a faint and unceitain light, and was seldom or 
nevei' adopted as a motive. But that which is most impres- 
sive to a student who turns fflom the religious literature of 




^ In his De Sem Numinis Viftdicta and his Omsolatioad Uxor@m, 
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Ciiristiaiiity to tlie pagan philosophies, is the complete 
abseD.ce in the lattei' of all notion concerning the penal cha- 
racter of death. Death, according to Socrates,^ either 
extinguishes life or emancipates it from the thraldom of the 
body. Even in the first case it is a blessing, in the last it is 
the greatest of boons. ‘ Accustom yoiu'self/ said Epicurus, 
‘ to the thought that death is indifierent ; for all good and ail 
evil consist in feeling, and what is death but the privation of 
feeling?*^ * Souls either remain after death,* said Cicero, ^ or 
they perish in death. If they remain they are happy ; if they 
perish they are not wretched.*® Seneca, consoling Polybius 
concerning the death of his brother, exhorts his friend to 
think, ‘ if the dead have any sensations, then my brother, let 
loose as it were from a lifelong prison, and at last enjoying 
his liberty, looks down from a loftier height on the wonders 
of nature and on all the deeds of men, and sees more clearly 
those divine things which he had so long sought in vain to 
understand. But why should I be afflicted for one wlio is 
either happy or is nothing ? To lament the fate of one who 
is happy is envy ; to lament the fate of a nonentity is 
madness.*'* 

But while the Greek and Roman philosophers were on 
this point unanimous, there was a strong opposing current in 
the popular mind. The Greek word for superstition signifies 
literally, fear of gods or daemons, and the philosophers 
sometimes represent the vulgar as shuddering at the thought 
of death, through dread of certain endless sufferings to 
which it would lead them. The Greek mythology contains 
many fables on the subject. Some South-Italian vases 

* In the Pkcsdo, passim. See, that remained of the works uf 
too, Marc. Aurelius, ii. 12. Epicurus, till the recent, discovery 

® See a very striking letter of of one of his ti'eatlses at ITerciiIa- 
Epicurusquoted by Diogenes Laert, neum. 
in his life of that philosopher, * Tuso, Qu(sst. i. 

Except a few sentences, quoted by ad Volyh. xxvii. 

other writers, these letter# were all 
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rep^ent scenes of infernal torments, not unlite those of the 
mediseval frescoes. ! The rapture with which Epicureanism 
vas rweived, as liberating the human mind from the thral- 
dom of superstitious tenoi-s, shows how galling must have 
been the yoke. In the poem of Lucretius, in occasional pas- 
of Ci^ro and other Latin moralists, above all, in the 
freatise of Plutarch ‘ On Superstition,’ we may trace the deep 
mpression these terrors had made upon the populace, even 
duni^ the late period of the EepubHc, and during the 
mpme. To destroy them was represented as the highest 
fimction of philosophy. Plutarch denoimced them as the 


* Mmiy, Hist. de$ Eeligmis de 
la Grke antique, tom, i. pp. 582- 
588.^ M. Ravaisson, in his Memoir 
on Stoicism (Acad^ dcs Inscriptions 
et jBellesIettres, tom. xxi.) has en- 
larged on the terrorism of j^iganism, 
bnt^ has, I think, 

Rei 


never haye had anj very alarmine 
character. 

® Plutarch, Ad A2x>llmnum^ 

. Cic. Tmc. Quest i. 

.. *-PHlost. ApoIL of Tyan. y, 4 , 
lienee their passion for suicide. 
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philosopher of antiquity ever questioned that a good man^ re- 
viewing his life, might look upon it without shame and even 
with positive complacency, or that the reverence with which 
men regard heroic deaths is a foretaste of the sentence of the 
Creator. To this confidence may be traced the tranquil 
courage, the complete absence of all remorse, so conspicuous 
ia the closing hours of Socrates, and of many other of the 
sages of antiquity. There is no fact in religious history 
more startling than the radical change that has in this 
respect passed over the character of devotion. It is said of 
Ohilon, one of the seven sages of Greece, that at the close of 
his career he gathered his disciples around him, and con- 
gratulated himself that in a long life he could recall but a 
single act that saddened his dying hour. It was that, iu a 
perplexing dilemma, he had allowed his love of a friend in 
some slight degree to obscure his sense of justice.^ The 
writings of Cicero in his old age ai‘e full of passionate aspi- 
rations to a future world, unclouded by one regret or by one 
fear. Seneca died tranquilly, bequeathing to his friends ^ the 
most precious of his possessions, the image of his life/* Titus 
on his deathbed declared that he could remember only a sin- 
gle act with which to reproach himself.® On the last night 
in which Antoninus Pius lived, the tribune came to ask for 
the pass- word of the night. The dying emperor gave him 
< sequanimitas.^^ JuHan, the last great representative of his 
expiring creed, caught up the same majestic strain. Amid 

which Silius Italicus commemo- Valerius Maximus (ii. vi. § 12) 
rates in lines which I think veiy speaks of Celts who celebrated the 
beautifnl : — birth of men with lamentation, and 

‘ ProS^ gens aniase et properare i. 3 

Namqne ubi transeendit florentes , nZ!lO^' ' 

spernit novisse * CapitoUnus, 

senectam 

Et fati modus in dextra est.' — i* 

22c5--228. 



ux cxigxj^ pnessiis, ana the impending rain of the 

eaiMe he loved, he calmly died in the consciotisness of his 
; and his death, which is among the most fearless 
that antiquity records, was the last protest of pliilosopliic 
paganism against the new doctidne that had arisen.’ 

It is customary with some writers, when exhibiting the 
many pomtem which the ancient philosophers anticipated 
Ghristmn ethics, to represent Christianity as if it were merely 
a development or authoritative confirmation of the highest 
teaching of paganism, or as if the additions were at le^t of 
such a natoe that there is but Httle doubt that the best and 
pui'^t spmts of the pagan world, had they known them, 
would have gladly welcomed them. But this conception 
which contains a large amoimt of truth if appKed to the 
C ing of many Protestants, is either grossly exaggerated or 
absolutely false if appKed to that of the patristic period or of 
medieval CathoHcism. On the very subject which the phi- 
losophera deemed the most important their unanimous 
inclusion was the extreme antithesis of the teachino' of 
.Catholicism. The philosophers taught that death is 'alaw 
md not a punishment j the fathers taught that it is a penal 

n^ction mtroduced mto the world on account of the sin of 
hdam, which was also the cause of the appeai-ance of aO 
oxious plante, of aU convulsions in the material globe, and 
s was sometimes asserted, even of a diminution of the Hght of - 
re sun. The first taught that death was the end of suffering- 
ley ridiculed as the extreme of folly the notion that 


u^uui, non pcena mors’ was a 

^anns fporate saying among tlis an- 
leed by cients. On fho other hand, Ter- 

SdS tti ' ennnriated 

tbmmS patastio mew, ‘Qni antem 
thought primordiahomims novimus. anden- 
ter determiiiamus mortem 'non ex 
rses o« natura seeutam hominem sed ex 
I*. culpa — De Anima, 52 . 
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physical evils could await those whose bodies had been 
reduced to ashes, and they dwelt with emphatic eloquence 
upon the approaching, and, as they believed, final extinction 
of superstitious terrors. The second taught that death to the 
vast majority of the human race is but the beghming of end- 
less and excruciating tortures — tortures before which the 
most ghastly of terrestrial sufferings dwindle into insig- 
nificance — ^tortures which no courage could defy — which none 
but an immortal being could endure. The first represented 
man as pure and innocent until his will had sinned; the 
second represented him as under a sentence of condemnation 
at the very moment of his birth. ^ITo funeral sacrifices,' 
said a great writer of the first school, ^ are offered for children 
who die at an early age, and none of the ceremonies practised 
at the funerals of adults are performed at their tombs, for it is 
believed that infants have no hold upon earth or upon terres- 
trial affections. . . . The law forbids us to honour them 
because it is irreligious to lament for those pure souls who 
Iiave passed into a better life and a happier dwelling-place.’ * 

‘ Whosoever shall tell us,* said a distinguished exponent of 
the patristic theology, *that infants ^11 be quickened in 
Christ who die without partaking in His Sacrament, does 
both contradict the Apostle’s teaching and condemn the 
whole Church. . . . And he that is not quickened in Christ 
must remain in that condemnation of which the Apostle 
speaks, by one man’s offence condemnation came upon all 
men to condemnation.” To which condemnation infants are 
born liable as all the Church believes. * ^ The one school 
endeavoured to plant its foundations in the moral nature of 
mankind, by proclaiming that man can become acceptable to 
the Deity by his own virtue, and by this alone, that all sacri- 
fices, x'ites, and forms are indifferent, and that the true 
worship of God is the recognition and imitation of Kfg 


* Plutarcb, Ad Uxorem. 


St. Augustin , 16^* 
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goodness. According to the other school, the most heroic efforts 
of human virtue are insufficient to avert a sentence of eternal 
condemnation, unless united with an implicit belief in the 
teachings of the Church, and a (|ue observance of the rites it 
enjoins. Bj the philosophers the ascription of anger and 
vengeance to the Deity, and the appi’ehension of future 
torture at His hands, were unanimously repudiated;' by 
the priests the opposite opinion was deemed equally cen- 
surable.^ 

These are fundamental points of difference, for they i’elatc 
to the fundamental principle of the ancient philosophy. The 
main object of the pagan philosophers was to dispel the terrors 
the imagination had cast around death, and by destroying 
this last cause of feai’ to secure the liberty of man. The 
main object of the Catholic priests has been to make death m 
itself as revolting and appalling as possible, and by represent- 
ing escape from its terrors as hopeless, except by complete 
subjection to their rule, to convert it into an instniment of 
government. By multiplying the dancing or warning skele- 
tons, and other sepulchral images representing the loathsome- 
ness of death without its repose ; by substituting inhumation 
for incremation, and concentrating the imagination on the 
ghastliness of decay ; above all, by peopling the unseen world 
with demon phantoms and with excruciating tortures, the 
Catholic Church succeeded in making death in itself unsp^k- 
ably terrible, and in thus prepaiing men for the consolations 
it could offer. Its legends, its ceremonies, its art,® its dog- 


^ * At hoe quidem commune est philosophic notion in Laetantius, 
omnium philosophorum, non eorum M Ira Dei. 
modo qui deum nihii habere ipsum ® ‘ Eevelution/ as Lessing ob- 
oegotii diciint, et nihil exhibere serves in his essay on this subject, 
alter! ; sed eorum etiam,qui deum * has made Death the "‘king of ter- 
semper agere aiiquid eb moliri rors,” the awful offspring of sin 
volant, aumquam nec irasci deum and the dread way to its punish- 
oec aocere.’ — Cic, Be Offic. iii. 28. ment ; though to the imaginatior 
“ Sea the I’ofiitation of the of the ancient heathen world 
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matic teaching, all conspired to this end, and the history of 
its miracles is a striking evidence of its success. The great 
majority of superstitions have ever clustered around two 
centi’es — ^the fear of death and the belief that eveiy pheno- 
menon of life is the result of a special spiritual interposition. 
Among the ancients they were usually of the latter kind. 
Auguries, prophecies, interventions in war, prodigies avenging 
the neglect of some rite or marking some epoch in the for- 
times of a nation or of a ruler, are the forms they usually 
assumed. In the middle ages, although these were very 
common, the most conspicuous superstitions took the form of 
visions of purgatory or hell, contiicts with visible demons, 
or Satanic miracles. liike those mothex'S who govern their 
children by persuading them that the dark is crowded with 
spectres that will seize the disobedient, and who often succeed 
in creatiog an association of ideas which the adult man is 
unable altogether to dissolve, the Catholic piiests resolved to 
base their power upon the nerves ; and as they long exercised 
an absolute control over education, literatm*e, and art, they 
succeeded in completely reversing the teaching of ancient 
philosophy, and in making the teiTors of death for centuiies 
the nightmai*e of the imagination. 

There is, indeed, another side to the picture. The vague 
uncertainty with which the best pagans regai-ded death passed 
away before the teaching of the Chiu-ch, and it was often 
replaced by a rapture of hope, which, however, the doctrine 
of purgatory contributed at a later period largely to quell. 
But, whatever may be thought of the justice of the Catholic 
conception of death or of its influence upon human happiness, 
it is plain that it is radically different from that of the pagan 
philosophers. That man is not only an imperfect but a fallen 
Ijeing, and that death is the penal consequence of bis sin. 


Greek or Etriirian, he was a torch held downwards.’ — Cole- 
youthful genius— the twin brother ridp’s Bio^raphia Litteraria, cap 
of Sleep, or a lusty boy with a xxii., nofce by Sara Coleridge. 
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was a doetiine profoundly new to mankind, and it haa 
exercised an influence of the most serious character upon the 
moral history of the world. 

The wide divergence of the classioal from the Catholic 
conception of death appears very plainly in the attitude which 
each ^m adopted towards suicide. This is, perhaps, the 
most stnldng of all the points of contrast between the teach- 
ing of antiquity, and especially of the Homan Stoics, on the one 
hand,^ and that of almost all modem moralists on the other. 
It is indeed true that the ancients were by no means unani- 
mous in their approval of the act. Pythagoras, to whom so 
many of the wisest sayings of antiquity are ascribed, is said 
to have forbidden men ‘ to depart from their guai-d or station 
in life without the order of their commander, that is, of God.’* 
Plato adopted similar language, though he 


riaio auoptea Similar language, though he permitted suicide 
when the law required it, and also when men had been struck 
down by intolerable calamity, or had sunk to the lowest 
depths of poverty.® Aiistotle condemned it on civic grounds, 
M being an injm-y to the State.** The roll of Greek suicided 
is not long, though it contains some illustiious names, among 
othere those of Zeno and Cleanthes,'* In Home, too, whei-e 
suicide acquii'ed a greater prominence, its lawfulness was by 
no means accepted as an axiom, and the story of Regulns, 

* * Vetat I^hagoras 


A • other hand, Cicero mentions a per- 

imparatons id ^ Dei, de prsesidio tain Cleombrotus, who tos sn 
etstationevitedeceder8.’-CicDe fascinated by the proof 7f the 
Smec. XX. If we beliere the very immortality of the soul in the 
untrustwo^y evidence of Diog. Pk^dcn that he forthwi4 cas? 
Uertiiis(Py««r^crne) the philoso- himself into the sea. &to « 
p er himself committed suicide hy is well known, chose this work 

* bee his laws, lib. ix. In his suicide. “mucea 

PAisdoti, however, Plato went fur- a 

ther, and condemned all suicide. ^ See a list nf thiaazi ;« r x 
Lifaanius says (De ntaSm) that tius’ ImL Div. fih^is ]^y'‘of 
the a^ments of the Phadan pre- these instances rest on Very ^nb?5 

rented him Irom committing suicide ful o'^ddenee ^ 

after the death of Julian. On the 
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wliotlier it be a Mstory or a legend, ^ows that the patient 
endurance of suffering was once the supreme ideal. ^ YirgH 
painted in gloomy colours the condition of suicides in the 
future world. ^ Cicero strongly asserted the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, though he praised the suicide of Cato,^ Apuleius, 
expounding the philosophy of Plato, taught that * the wise man 
never throws off his body except by the will of God.’ Caesar, 
Ovid, and others urged that in extreme distress it is easy to 
despise life, and that true coinage is shown in enduring it.' 
Among the Stoics themselves, the belief that no man may 
shrink from a duty co-existed with the belief that every man 
has a right to dispose of his own life. Seneca, who emphati- 
cally advocated suicide, admits that there were some who 
deemed it wrong, and he himself attempted to moderate what 
he termed * the passion for suicide’, that had arisen among his 
disciples.^ Marcus Aurelius wavers a little on the subject, 
sometimes asserting the right of every man to leave life when 


’ Adam Smith’s Morat Smti- ‘ Bebus in adversis facile est eon- 
ments^ part vii. § 2. temnere vitam, 

Fortiter ille facit qui miser 
^ ‘ Proxima deinde tenent moesti esse potest.’ 

loca qui sibi lethum See, too, Martial, xi. 56. 

Insontes peperere manu, lueemque « Especially Ep, xxiv. Seneca 
perosi desires that men should not commk 

Projecere animas. Quam vellent suicide with panic or trepidation. 

jethere in alto JJ 0 g^yg that those condemned to 

Nunc et paupenem at dnros per- death should awit their execution, 
ferre labores.’ JEneid, vi. 434- * it is a folly to die tiirough fear 

“^^7. of death ; ’ and he recommends 

men to support old age as long as 

* Cicero has censured suicide in their faculties remain unimpaired, 

his J)e Senectutey in the Somn. On this last point, however, hia 
Saipionis, and in the Tmoulans. language is somewhat contradic- 
Coneeming the death of Cato, he tory. There is a good review of 

says, that the occasion was^sueh as the opinions of the ancients in 

to constitute a divine call to leave general, and of Seneca in particu- 
life. — TnscA. lar, on this subject in Justus £ip- 

* Apuleius, De Philos, Hat. sins’ Manuductio ad Sfoieapi Philo-. 

hb. i. sophiam, lib. iii. dissert. 22, 23, 

* Thus Ovid : — ft?om which I have borrowed much. 
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i .e pleases, sometimes im 
Bian is a soldier of God, < 
to abandon. ^ Plotinus and Porphyry 
all ^ .dcide.2 

Put, notwithstanding these pass 
question that the ancient view of suicide ^ 
strongly opposed to our own. A general 
floated down through most of the schools of 
even to those who condemned it, it never 
^sumod its present aspect of extreme enori 
in the fli'st instance due to the ancient notioi 
we have also to lemember that when a societ 
tolerate suicide, the deed, in ceasing to be c 
much of its actual ciinainaHty, for those who 
convinced that the stigma and snjaering it n 
the family of the deceased do not constitute ; 
will readily acknowledge that they gi-eatly afi 
the conditions of ancient thought, this aggi-a 
exist. Epicurus exhoi-ted men ‘ to weigh car 
they would prefer death to come to them, or w< 

' In his Meditatiom, ix. 3, he suicide (Spartiai 
speaks of the duty of patiently According to Ga 
airating death. But in iii. 1, x. Aurelius in his 


Lclming to the Platonic doctrine 
occupying a post which it is crin 
argued strongly ag^ 
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go to death ; * ‘ and among his disciples, Lncretius, the illus- 
trious poet of the sect, died by his own hand,^ as did also 
Cassius the lyrannicide, Atticus the friend of Cicero,® the 
voluptuary Petronius,"* and the philosopher Diodorus.® Pimy 
described the lot of man as in this i-espeot at least superior 
to that of God, that man has the power of dying to the 
tomb,® and he represented it as one of the greatest proofs 
of the bounty of Providence, that it has filled the world 
with herbs, by which the weary may find a rapid and a pain- 
less death.'^ One of the most striking figures that a passing 
notice of Cicero brings before us, is that of Hegesias, who 


^ Quoted by Seneca, Ep, xxvi. eide. Calling his friends about 
Cicero states the Epicurean doc- him, he opened his veins, shut 
trine to he, * Ut si tolerabiles sint them, and opened them again ; 
dolores, feramus, sin minus aequo prolonged his lingering death till 
animo e vita, cum ea non placet, he had arranged his affairs ; dis- 
tanquam e theatre, exeamus ’ (Ee coursed in Ms last moments, not 
Finib. i. 16) ; and again, *De fiiis about the immortality of the soul 
immortalibus sine ullo metu vera or the dogmas of philosophers, but 
sentit. Non dubitat, si ita melius about the gay songs and epigrams 
sit, de vita migrare.’— Id. i. 19. of the hour; and partaking of a 

* This is noticed by St. Jerome, cheerful banquet, died as recklessly 

* Corn. Nepos, Jiiictcs, He as he had lived. (Tadt. Annul. 

killed himself when an old man, to xvi. 18-19.) It has been a matter 
shorten a hopeless disease. of much dispute whether or not 

* Pefcronius, who was called the tMs Petronius was the author of 
arbitrator of tastes (‘elegantiae the Satyncon^ one of the most 
arbiter’), was one of the most licentious and repulsive works in 
famous voluptuaries of the reign of Latin literature. 

Nero. Unlike most of his contem- ® Seneca, I>e Vito, Eeata, xix 
poraries, however, he was endowed ® ‘ Imperfectse vero in homine 
with the most exquisite and re- naturae praeeipua solatia, ne Heum 
fined taste ; his graceful manners quidem posse omnia ; namque nec 
fi^cinated all about him, and made sibi potest mortem consciseere si 
him in matters of pleasure the veHt, quod homini dedit optimum 
ruler of the Court. Appointed in tantis vitse poenis.’ — Hist. Nat. 
Proconsul of Bithynia, and after- ii. 6. 

wards Consul, he displayed the Hist Nat ii. 63. We need 
energies and the abilities of a not be surprised at this writer thus 
stetesman. A Court intrigue threw speaking of sudden death, * Mortea 
him out of favour; and believing repent-inae (hoc est summa vitae 
that his death was resolved on, he feheitas),’ vii. 64. 
determined to anticiputo it bv sui- 
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was stimamed by the ancients * the orator of death/ A. cson- 
spicaons member of that Gyrenaic school which esteemed the 
pursuit of pleasure the sole end of a rational being, he taught 
that life was so full of cares, and its pleasure so fieeting and so 
alloyed, that the happiest lot for man was death; and such 
was the power of his eloquence, so intense was the fascination 
he cast around the tomb, that his disciples embraced with 
rapture the consequence of his doctrine, multitudes freed 
themselves by suicide from the troubles of the world, and the 
contagion was so great, that Ptolemy, it is said, was compelled 
to banish the philosopher from Alexandria.^ 

But it was in the Roman Empire and among the Roman 
Stoics that suicide assumed its greatest prominence, and its 
philosophy was most fully elaborated. Prom an early period 
self-immolation, like that of Curtius or Becius, had been 
esteemed in some circumstances a religious rite, being, as has 
been well suggested, probably a lingering remnant of the 
custom of human sacrifices,® and towards the closing days of 
paganism many influences conspired in the same direction. 
The example of Cato, who had become the ideal of the 
Stoics, and whose dramatic suicide was the favourite sub- 
ject of their eloquence,^ the indifference to death produced 
by the great multiplication of gladiatorial shows, the many 
instances of barbarian captives, who, sooner than slay t heir 
fellow-countrymen, or minister to the pleasures of their con- 
queror, plunged then* lances into their own necks, or found 


* Thisc. QumL lib. 1. Another 
remarkable example of an epidemic 
of suicide occurred among the 
young girls of Miletus. {Aid, Q-elL 
XT. 10.) 

® Sir Oornewail Lewis, On the 
CredibUit^ qf Early Homan History, 
Toi, ii. p. 430. See, too, on this 
eiass of suicides, Cromaziano, Uto- 
n&i Critka dd Bidmdk 


1788), pp. 81-82. The real name 
of the author of this book (which 
is, I think, the best history of sui- 
cide) was Buonafede. He was a 
Celestine monk. The book was 
first published at Lucca in 1761, 
It was translated into French in 
1841. 

®S©nec. He HrmM, if.; % 
xxiv. 
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other aad still more honihle roads to freedom/ the custom 
of compelling poKtical prisoners to execute their own sentence, 
and, more than all, the capricious and atrocious tyranny 
of the Osesars/ had raised suicide into an extraordinary 
prominence. Few things are more touching than the pas- 
sionate joy with which, in the reign of ITero, Seneca clung 
to it as the one refuge for the oppressed, the last bulwark 
of the tottering mind. ‘ To death alone it is due that life 
is not a punishment, that, erect beneath the frowns of 
fortune, I can preserve my mind unshaken and master af 
itself. I have one to whom I can appeal. I see before me 
the crosses of many forms. . . . I see the rack and the scourge, 
and the mstruments of tortme adapted to every limb and to 
every nerve ; but I also see Death. She stands beyond my 
savage enemies, beyond my ' haughty fellow-countiymen. 
Slavery loses its bitterness when by a step I can pass to 
liberty. Against all the injuries of life, I have the refuge of 
death.' ^ * Wherever you look, there is the end of evils. You 
see that yawning precipice — there you may descend to 
liberty. You see that sea, that river, that well — ^liberty sits 
at the bottom. , , . Do you seek the way to fireedom?— you 
may find it in every vein of your body.'^ ^ If I can choose 
between a death of torture and one that is simple and easy, 
why should I not select the latter ? As I choose the ship 
in which I will sail, and the house I will inhabit, so I will 
choose the death by which I will leave life. ... In no mat- 
ter more than in death should we act according to our desire. 
Depart fr-om life as yoiu‘ impulse leads you, whether it be by 
the sword, or the rope, or the poison creeping through the 
veins ; go your way, and break the chains of slavery. Man 
should seek the approbation of others in his life ; Ids death 


* See some examples of this in Cromazaano, Ist* del Suiddio 
Seneca, Ixx. 112-114:. 

2 See a long catalogue of sui- * Cormh ad Marc, c, xx. 
ndes arising from this cause, in * De 
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concerns himself alone, lliat is the l>est which pleases him 
most. . . . The eternal law has decreed nothing better than 
this, that life should have hut one entrance and many exits. 
Why should I endure the agonies of disease, and the cruelties 
of human tyranny, when I can emancipate myself from all 
my torments, and shake off every bond? For this reason, 
but for this alone, life is not an evil — ^that no one is obliged 
to live. The lot of man is happy, because no one continues 
wietchecl but by his fault, If life pleases you, live. If not, 
you have a right to return whence you came.'^ 

These passages, which are hut a few selected out of very 
many, will sufficiently show the passion with which the most 
influential teacher of Boman Stoicism advocated suicide. As 
a general proposition, the law recognised it as a right, but 
two slight restrictions were after a time imposed.^ It had 


* ii'p. Ixx. and not a legal action was meant, 

2 fcjee Donne’s while Euphrates, I suppose, asked 

don, 1700), pp. Gibbon’s permission to show his loyalty to 

Decline and ffallt ch. xliv. Black- the emperor, and not as a matter 
stone, in his chapter on siiicide, of strict necessity. There were, 
quotes the sentence of the Boman however, some Greek laws con- 
lawyers on the subject : / Si quis demning suicide, probably on civic 
impatientia doloris aut tfi^io vitae grounds. Josephus mentions 
aut morbo aut furore aut pudore Jtid. iii. 8) that in some 

mori maluit non animadvertatur in nations ‘-the right hand of the sui- 
eum.’ Ulpian exjpressiy asserts cide was amputated, and taiaTlir 
that the wills of suicides were re- Judea the suicide was oi^ buried 
cognised by law, and numerous after sunseC A very s^muge law, 
examples of the act, notoriously said to have been derived from 
prepared and publicly and gradu- Greece, is reported to have existed 
ally accomplished, prove its legal- at Marseilles. Poison was kept by 
ity in Borne. Suetonius, it is the senate of the city, and given U 
true, speaks of Claudius accusing a those who could prove that they 
man for having tried to kill himself had sufficient reason to justify their 
(Claud, xvi.), and Xiphilin says desire for death, and ail other 
(Ixix. 8) that Hadrian gave special suicide was forbidden. The law 
permission to the philosopher Eu- was intended, it was said, to pre- 
phrates to commit suicide, * on vent hasty suicide, and to make 
account of old age and disease ; ’ deliberate suicide as rapid and 
but in the first case it appears painless as possible. (Valer. 
fpom the context that a reproach Maximus, ii« 6, § 7.) In the Reign 
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uecoxne customary witJi many men vho were accused of poU- 
twal oflfences to commit suicide before trial, in order to 
prevent the ignomioious exposure of their bodies and the con- 
fiscation of their goods; butDomitian closed this resource by 
ordaining that the suicide of an accused person should entail 
the same oomequences as his condemnation. Hadrian after- 
■wards assimilated the suicide cf aBoman soldier to desertion," 
With these exceptions, the liberty appears to have been 
absolute, and the act was committed under the most various 
motives. The suicide of Otho, who is said to have killed 
himself to avoid being a second time a cause of civil war, was 
extolled as equal in grandeur to that of Cato.® In the Dacian 
war, &e enemy, having captured a distinguished Roman 
general named Loi^nus, endeavoured to extort terms from 
Trajan as a condition of his siurender, but Longinus, by 
tekmg jwison, freed the emperor from his embarrassment.® 
On the d^th of Otho, some of his soldiers, filled with giief 
-and admn-ation, killed themselves before his corpse,^ as did 
also a fi-eedman of Agrippina, at the funeral of the empress ® 
Before the close of the Republic, an enthusiastic partLn of 
one of the factions m the chariot races flung himself upon the 
pile on w^h the body of a favourite coachman was consumed 
and perished m the flames.® A Roman. 


of Terror \n France, a law was ma^le 
similar to that of Domitian. (Car- 
lyle s Hist^ of the JS^ench Hevolu- 
twn, book T. c. ii.) 

* Compare with this a curious 
‘order of the day/ issued by ISTapo- 
leon in 1802, with the riew of 
cliecking the prevalence of suicide 
among his soldiers, (Lisle, Du 
mic^e, pp. 462-463,) 

® See Suetonius, Otho, c. x.~ xl, 
and^ the very fine description in 
Tacitus, Hist. lib. ii. c. 47-49. 
Martial compares the flenhh 


Sit Cato, dum yivit, sane vel 
sare major; 

Bum moritur, numquid major 
Othone fuit?’ — JCp. vi, 32. 
* Xiphilin, Ixviii. 12. 

49. Suet. 
Suetonius says that, in 
ddition to these, many soldiers 
*0 were not present killetl them 
elves on hearing the news. 
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foiijime, and standing high in the favour of his sovereign, 
killed himself under Tiberius, because he could not endure to 
witness the ciimes of the empire.* Another, being alMicted 
by an incurable malady, postponed his suicide till the death 
of Domitian, that at least he might die fi^, and on the assas- 
sination of the tyrant, hastened cheerfully to the tomb.^ The 
Cynic Peregiinus announced that, being weary of life, he 
would on a certain day depart, and, in presence of a large 
concourse, he mounted the funeral pile.^ Most frequently, 
however, death was regarded as Hhe last physician of disease,'** 
and suicide as the legithnate relief from intolerable suffering. 

‘ Above all things/ said Epictetus, * remember that the door 
is open. Be not more timid than boys at play. As 
they, when they cease to take pleasme in their games, declare 
they will no longer play, so do you, when all things begin to 
pall upon you, retire ; but if you stay, do not complain/® 
Seneca declared that he who waits the extremity of old age 
is not ‘far removed from a coward/ ‘as he is justly regarded:^ 
as too much addicted to wine who drains the flask to the veiy 
dregs.' ‘ I will not relinquish old age,' he added, ‘if it leaves 
my better part intact. But if it begins to shake my mind, 
if it destroys its faculties one by one, if it leaves me not life 
but breath, I will depart from the putrid or tottering ediff(^. 

I will not escape by death from disease so long as it nmv be 
healed, and leaves my mind unimpaired. I will no^,i^Selny - 
hand against myself on account of pain, for so to .die is to be 
conquered. But if I know that I must suffer without hope of 
relief, I will depaidj, not through fear of the pain itself, but 
because it prevents all for which I would live.'^ ‘ Just as a 
iandloid,' said Musonius, ‘ who has not received his rent, pulls 


^ Tacit. JmuiL w. 26. 

3 Pirn- %i. 12. 

® This history is safemcally and 
imfeelingly told by Lucian. See, 


too, Ammianus Marcel linug, xxix, 

I, 

* Sophocles. 

^ Arrian, i. 24. 

* Benwa, Wp, IviH. 
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down the doors, removes the rafters, and fills up the well, so 
I seem to be driven out of this little body, when nature, 
which has let it to me, takes away, one by one, eyes and 
ears, hands and feet. I will not, therefore, delay longer, but 
will cheerfully depart as from a banquet.’^ 

This conception of suicide as an euthanasia, an abridg- 
ment of the pangs of disease, and a guarantee against the 
dotage of age, was not confined to philosophical treatises. 
We have considerable evidence of its being frequently put in 
[>ractice. Among those who thus abridged their lives was 
Silius Italicus, one of the last of the Latin poets. The? 
younger Pliny describes in terms of the most glowing admfra- 
tion the conduct of one of his friends, who, struck down by 
disease, resolved calmly and deliberately upon the path he 
should pursue. He determined, if the clisease was only dan- 
gerous and long, to yield to the wislies of his friends and 
await the struggle ; but if the issue was hopeless, to die by 
-his own hand. Having reasoned on the propriety of this 
course with all the tranquil courage of a Eonian, he sum- 
moned a council of physicians, and, with a mind indifferent 
to either fate, he calmly awaited their sentence.^ The same 
writer mentions the case of a man who was afflicted with a 
hoiTible disease, which reduced his body to a mass of sores. 
His wife, beiag convinced that it was incurable, exhorted her 
husband to shorten his sufferings ; she nerved and encouraged 
him to the effort, and she claimed it as her privilege^to 
accompany him to the gr^ve. Husband and wife, bound 

» Stobffiiis. One of the most qiiodam et instinetu procurrere ad 
deliberate suicides recorded was mortem, commune cum multis: 
tliat of a Greek woman of ninety deliberare vero et causas eius ex- 
yearsold.-~~ya]. Maxim, ii. 6, § 8. pendere, utque snaserit ratio, vita 
Piin. Ap. m. 7. He starved mortisqtie consilium suscipere vel 
himself to death. ^ ^ ponere, ingentis est animi.’ In 

i. 22. Some of Pliny’s this case the doctors pronounced 
expressions are remarkable Id that recovery was possible, and 
ego ardpm m prirais et praicipua the suicide was iu consequence 
laudedjgmim pnt^. Nam impetn averted. 
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together, plunged into a lake.' Seneca, in one of his letters, 
has left us a detailed description of the death*bed of one of ^ ' 
the Roman suicides. Tullius Marcellinus, a young man of 
remarkable abilities and very earnest chaiRcter, who had long 
ridiculed the teachings of philosophy, but had ended by em- 
bracing it with all the passion of a convert, being afflicted with 
a gi-ave and lingering though not incurable disease, resolved 
at length upon suicide. He gathered his friends around him, 
and many of them entreated him to continue in life. Among 
them, however, was one Stoical pMlosopher, who addressed 
him in what Seneca terms the very noblest of discourses. 

He exhorted him not to lay too much stress upon the ques- 
tion he was deciding, as if existence was a matter of great im- 
portance. He urged that life is a thing we possess in common 
with slaves and animals, but that a noble death should in- 
deed be prized, and he concluded by recommending suicide. 
Marcellinus gladly embraced the counsel which his own 
wishes had anticipated. According to the advice of his 
friend, he distributed gifts among his faithful slaves, consoled / 
them on their approaching bereavement, abstained during 
tbi'ee days from all food, and. at last, when his strength had 
been wholly exhausted, passed into a wai-m bath and calmly 
died, describing with his last breath the pleasing sensations 
that accompanied receding life.^ 

The docti’ine of suicide was indeed Idle culminating point ^ 
of Roman Stoicism. The proud, self-reliant, unbending cha- 
racter of the philosopher could only be sustained when he felt 
that he had a sime I’efuge against the extreme forms of suf- 
fei-ing or of despair. Although virtue is not a mere creature 
of interest, no gimt system has ever yet flourished which 
did not present an ideal of happiness as well as an ideal of 
duty. Stoicism taught men to hope little, but to fear nothing. 


Ajp. XXTV. 

ii. On the former career of Ma.rcellinus, 
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It did nob array deatli in brilliant colours, as the path to 
positive felicity, but it endeayoured to divest it, as the end 
S)f suiferijig, of ever}' terror. Life lost much of its bitternoss 
when men had found a refuge from the storms of fate, a 
speedy deliverance from dotage and pain. Death ceased to 
be terrible when it was regarded rather as a remedy than as 
a sentence. Life and death in the Stoical system were attuned 
to the same key. The deification of human virtue, the total 
absence of all sense of sin, the proud stubborn will that deemed 
humiliation the worst of stains, appeared alike in each. The 
type of its own kind was peifect. Ail the vii*tues and all the 
majesty that accompany human pride, when developed to the 
highest point, and dh-ected to the noblest ends, were here dis* 
played. All those which accompany humility and self-abase- 
ment wei'e absent. 

I desiie at this stage of our enquiry to pause for a moment, 
in order to retrace biiefly the leading steps of the foregoing 
argument, and thus to bring into the clearest light the con- 
nection which many details and quotations may have occa- 
sionally obscured. Such a review will show at a single glance 
in what respects Stoicism was a result of the pre- existent state 
of society, and in what respects it was an active agent, how 
far its influence was preparing the way for Christian ethics, 
and how far it was opposed to them. 

We have seen, then, that among the Homans, as among 
other people, a very clear and definite type of moral excellence 
was created before men had formed any clear intellectual 
notions of the nature and sanctions of virtxie. The characters 
of men are chiefly governed by their occupations, and the re- 
public being organised altogether with a view to military 
success, it had attained all the virtues and vices of a military 
society. We have seen, too, that at all times, hut most 
especially under the conditions of ancient warfare, military life 
is very unfavourable to the amiable, and very favourable to 
the heme virtues. The Roman had learat to value force 


■ 
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very Mghly. Being continnaUy engaged in inflicting pain, 
his natural or instinctive hxunanity -was very Iotv. His moral 
fee^^ were almost lionnded by poUtical limits, acting only 
and with difierent degrees of intensity, towards his class his 
country, and its allies. Indomitable pride was the most 
prommrat elernent of his character. A victorious army 
which IS humble or diffident, or tolei-ant of insult or 
aimo^ to take the second place, is, mdeed, almost a con- 
tradiction of terms. The spiiit of patriotism, in its relation to 
foreigners, like that of political Hberty in ife relation to 
governors, is a spirit of constant and jealous self-assertion • 
and although both are very consonant with high morahty and 
peat self-devotion, we rarely find that the grace of genuine 
mmh^ can flourish in a society that is intensely pei-vaded 
by then- influence. The kind of exceUence that found most 
favour m_ Homan eyes was simple, foraible, massive, but 
copse-^ed. Subtilty of motives, refinements of feelings 
delicacies of susceptibility, were rarely appreciated. 

Thm was the dar-ker side of the pictiu-e. On the other 
Imd the national character, being fomed by a profession in 
which mercenary considerations are less powerful, and splendid 
eicmpl^ of self-devotion more frequent, than in any other 
had eardy risen to a heroic level. Death being continually’ 
co^on^, to meet it with courage was the chief test of 
virtue. The habits of men were unaffected, frugal, honetuaElT" 
and laborious. A stem discipUne pervading all ages and 

^ trained, to an almost unex- 
ampled de^^, to repress the passions, to endure suffering 
and opposition, to tend steadily and fearlessly towards an un 
popular md. A sense of duty was veiy widely diffiised, and 
a deep attachment to the interaste of the city became the 
par^ni; of iBany virtiies. 

Such was ^e type of exceUence the Homan people had 
attoned at a time when its intellectual cultivation pLucod 
philosophical discussions, and when numerous Greek pro- 
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fessors, attracted pai*tly by political events, and partly by the 
patronage of Scipio ^milianus, arrived at Rome, bx-inging 
with them the tenets of the great schools of Zeno and Epicu- 
rus, and of the many minor sects that clustered around them. 
Epicureanism being essentially opposed to the pr'e-existing 
type of virtue, though it spread greatly, never attained the 
position of a school of virtue. Stoicism, taught by Panastius 
of Rhodes, and soon after by the Syrian Posidonius, became 
the tine religion of the educated classes. It furnished the 
-'principles of virtue, coloiu*ed the noblest literatui'e of the 
time, and guided all the developments of moral enthusiasm. 

The Stoical system of ethics was in the highest sense a 
system of independent morals. It taught that our reason 
reveals to us a certain law of nature, and that a desire to 
conform to this law, irrespectively of all considerations of 
rewai'd or punishment, of happiness or the reverse, is a pos- 
sible and a sufficient motive of virtue. It was also in the 
highest sense a system of discipline. It taught that the will, 
acting under the complete control of the imson, is the sole 
principle of vh*tue, and that all the emotional part of our 
beiug is of the nature of a disease. Its whole tendency was 
therefore to dignify and strengthen the will, and to degrade 
and suppiess the desires. It taught, moreover, that ig 
^^pable of attaining an extremely high degree of moral ex- 
cellence, that he has nothing to fear beyond the present life, 
that it is essential to the dignity and consistence of his cha- 
racter that he should regard death without dismay, and that 
he has a light to hasten it if he desii'es. 

It is easy to see that this system of ethics was strictly 
consonant with the type of characto the circumstances of the 
Roman people had formed. It is also :piamfest that while 
the force of circumstances had in the j&rst instance secured 
its ascendancy, the energy of will which it produced would 
enable it to offer a powerful resistance to the tendencies of 
an altered condition of society. This was pre-eminently 
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shown in the history of Eoman Stoicism. The austere 
purity of the writings of Seneca and his school is a fact j, 
probably imque in history, when we consider, on the one 
hand, the intense and undisguised deprarity of the Empire ' 
and on the o^er, the prominent position of most of the 
leading Stoics in the very centre of the stream. More ttiar. 
on(» in later periods did great inteUectual brilliancy coincide 
with general depravity, but on none of these occasions was 
this moral phenomenon reproduced. In the age of Leo X., 
m the age of the French Eegency, or of Lewis XV., we look 
in vain for high moral teaching in the centre of Italian or of - 
Parisian civilisation. The true teachers of those ages were 
the^ reformers, who arose in obscure towns of Germany or 
Switzerland, or that diseased recluse who, from his soKtude 
near Geneva, fascinated Europe by the gleams of a dazzling 
and almost peerless eloquence, and by a moral 
which, though often fevei’ish, paradoxical, and unpractical, 
abounded in passages of franscendent majesty and of th^-'’ ' 
most enfrancing purity and beauty. But even the best 
moiM teachers who rose in the centres of the depraved 
society felt the contagion of the surrounding vice. Ttimy 
ideal was depressed, their austerity was relaxed, they appealed 
to scffdid and worldly motives, their judgments of character 
were wavering and unoertain, their whole teaching wg 
the nature of a compromise. But in ancioit Boia^tf 
teachers of virtue acted but feebly upon the nHrro’unding 
corruption, their own tenets were at least unstained. The 
splendour of the genius of Osesar never eclipsed the moial 
grandeur of the vanquished Cato, and amid all the dramatic 
vicissitudes of civil war and of political convulsion, the 
supreme authority of moral distinetions was never forgotten, 
lie eloquence of Livy was chiefly employed in painfaV/ . 
virtae, the eloquence of Tacitus in branding vice. The 
Stoics never lowered tieir standard because of the depravily 
around them, and if wo trace in their teaching any reflection 
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df the prevailing -worship of enjoyment, it is only in the 
passionate intensity mth which they dwelt upon the tran- 
quillity of the tomb. 

But it is not sufficient for a moral system to form a bul- 
wark against vice, it must also be capable of admitting those 
extensions and refinements of moral sympathies which 
advancing civilisation produces, and the infleadbility of its 
antagonism to evil by no means implies its capacity of en- 
larging its conceptions of good. During the period which 
elapsed between the importation of Stoical tenets into Rome 
and the ascendancy of Christianity, an ex;tremely important 
transformation of moral ideas had been effected by political 
changes, and it became a question how far the new elements 
could coal^ce -with the Stoical ideal, and how far they tended 
to replace it by an essentiaUy different type. These changes 
-were twofold, but were very closely connected. They con- 
sisted of the increasing prominence of the benevolent or 
amiable, as distinguished from the heroic qualities, and of the 
enlaigement of moral apathies, which having at first com- 
prised only a class or a nation, came at last, by the destruc- 
tion of many artificial barriers, to include all classes and all 
nations. The causes of these changes — which were the most 

important antecedents of the triumph of Oiu-istianity ai-e 

-y^y-CpmpIicated and numerous, but it wiU, I think, be pos- 
sible to give in a few pages a sufficiently clear- outline of the 
moTement. 

It originated in the Boman Empire at the time when 
the union of the Greek and Latin civilisations was effected 
by the conquest of Greece. The genei'al humanity of the 
Greeks had always been incomparably greater than that 
of the Romans. The refining influence of their art and 
literature, their ignorance of gladiatorial games, and their 
comparative todom from the spirit of conquest, had sepa- 
rated ^em widely from their semi-barbarous conquerors, and 
had given a ireculiar softness and tendemm to their ideal 






mstoBt oj* Bvuomkn j^iobals. 

chaiucters. Pericles, who, when the 
gathered round Im death-bed, imagining him to be insensible 

were recotintmg his splendid deeds, told them ■’ ' ’ 

forgotten his best title to fame — ^that 
worn mouining on his account;’ .' ' 
i^t those who M banished him might neW ■be;>mp5l^ 

condemned, exhorting his t 
represent a type of character of a 
which Poman inflnences 
had been to the ancient world the first 
the supreme beauty of the gentler virtues ... 

fo^ of worsHp that flourished at Athen^ tWe was an 

allTtT!?“^ ^ alone, conspicuous and honoured beyond 
jl others. The supplisnts thronged around it, but no image 
of a god, no symbol of dogma was there. It was dedicated 
to Pity, and w^ venereted through all the ancient world as 


friends -who had 

that they had 
BO Athenian had ever 
ArMdes, praying the gods 

„ . ‘ never be compelled 

si^ermg to recaU him ; Phocion, when unjustly 
,Tr nrt.T,« T,,., goQ to avenge his deatli, all 
milder hind than that 
The plays of Euripides 
great revelation of 
Among the many 


produced. 


See the very beautiful lines of 


Nulla autem effigies, uulli com 
missa metallo 

Porma Pern, mentes habitare et 

pectora gaudet / 

Semper habet trepidos, semper 
locus borret egeuis 
Coetibn^ ignotm tantum feHcibus 
arse. — Thebaidt xii. 481-496. 

. Tbisaltar was very old, and was 
saia to bare been founded by the 
de^endante of Hercules. Diodorus 


Statius 


IJrbe fuit media nulb concessa 
poteutum 

Ara peum,mitisposuit Clementia 
sedem: 

Et miseri fecere sacram, sine sup 
plice numquam 

Ilia novo; nulla damnavit vota 
repulsa. 

Auditi quicunque rogant, noc- 
tesque diesque 

ire datura, et soils numen placare 
querelis. 

I’i^a superstitio ; non tburea 
Jiamma, nec «'iltus 

Aecipitur sanguis, lacbiymis al* 
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distingiiisKed for ita humanity, it was at first as far remoYed 
from cosmopolitanism as that of Home. It is well known 
that Phrynichus was fined because in his ^ Conquest of Mile- 
tus ' he had represented the triumph of barbarians over 
Greeks.^ His successor, -<®schylus, deemed it necessary to 
violate ail dramatic probabilities by making the Persian king 
and courtiers continually speak of themselves as barbarians. 
Socrates, indeed, had proclaimed himself a citizen of the 
world, ^ but Aristotle taught that Greeks had no more duties 
to barbarians than to wild beasts, and another philosopher 
was believed to have evinced an almost excessive range of 
sympathy when he declaimed that his affections extended be- 
yond his own State, and included the whole people of Greece, 
But the dissolving and dismtegrating philosophical discussions 
that soon followed the death of Socrates, strengthened by 
political events, tended powerfully to destroy this feeling. 
The traditions that attached Greek philosophy to Egypt, the 
subsequent admiration for the schools of India to which 
PyiTho and Anaxarchus are said to have resorted,^ the pre- 
valence of Cynicism and Epicureanism, which agreed in incul- 
cating indifference to political life, the complete decomposi- 
tion of the popular national religions, and the incompatibility 
of a narrow local feeling with great knowledge and matured 
civilisation, were the intellectual causes of the change, and 
the movement of expansion received a great political stimuliia 
when Alexander eclipsed the glories of Spartan and Athenian 
history by the vision of universal empire, accorded to the 
conquered nations the privileges of the conqueroi’s, and 




^ Herodotus, vi. 21. was a tradition that Pythagoras 

2 See Arrian's Epicfettis, i. 9. had himself penetrated to India, 
The very existence of the word and learnt philosophy from the 
(piKaifdpma shows that the idea was gymnosophists. (Apuleius, Florid*. 
uot altogether unknown. lib. ii. c. 15.) 

* Diog, Laert. Pyrrho, There 
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created in Alexandria 
course t 

It is evident, therefore, that 
in Borne would be in a two-fol 
national feelings. It was the 


morals, 

r T.M of cominemalinter^ 

and of philosophical eclecticism. ^ 

the prevalence of Greek ideas 

id waj destructive of narrow 

m a great emaacipated from local sentimente It is 

plendid hterature, at a time vhen the Eomaua had none 
and when the Latin language was stiU too rude for Hterary’ 
purpos^, the pnod in which the Romans first emerged from 
P'^^y military condition into an intelligent ci-rilisation 
woidd bn^wia it an ascendancy of Greek ideas. Fabius 
ictor and Omcms Alimentus, the earliest native Roman his- 
torians, both wrote in Greek, » and although the poems of 
^mus and the ‘Origines’ of Marcus Cato, contributed 
largely to improve and fix the Latin language, the precedent 
WM not at once discontinued.* After the conquest MGreece 
the political ^ndancy of the Romans and the inteUectual 
ascendancy of Gr eece were alike univemal. ^ Theconqt^ 

Alexander Ihave bor- 

inarMe a trealSe 

BfiCTxbed to Plutarcsh Wert * TKat)' ^ t. 

‘Conceiving he^was sent bo 250 about ~ 

by God to be an nSipire^tween Sto, !> ^ 
all, and to unite aU together, be ml ^ Boman Hulory, 
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people, -whose patriotic feelings had been greatly enfeebled by 
the influences I have noticed, acquiesced readily in their new 
condition, and notwithstanding the vehement exertions of the 
conservative party, Greek manners, sentiments, and ideas 
soon penetrated into all classes, and moulded all the forms of 
Roman life. The elder Cato, as an acute observer has 
noticed, desired all Greek philosophers to be expelled from 
Rome. The younger Cato made Greek philosophers his most 
intimate friends.^ Roman -virtue found its highest expression 
in Stoicism. Roman vice sheltered itself under the of 
Epicurus. Diodorus of Sicily and Polybius first sketched in 
Greek the outlines of universal history. Dionysius of Hah- 
camassus explored Roman antiquities. Greek artists and 
Greek architects thronged the dty; but the first, under 
Roman influence, abandoned the ideal for the portrait, and 
the second degraded the noble Corinthian piUar into the bas- 
tard composite.* The theatre, which now started into sudden 
life, was borrowed altogether from the Greeks. Ennius and 
Pacuvius_ imitated Euripides; Ctecilius, Plautus, Terence 
and Nsevius devoted themselves chiefly to Menander. Even 
the lover in the days of Lucretius painted his lady’s charms 
m Greek.® Immense sums were given for Greek literary 
slaves, and the attractions of the capital drew to Romenearlv 
all that was brilliant in Athenian society. 

While the complete ascendancy of the intellect and 
manners of Greece was destroying the simplicity of the old 
Roman type, and at the same time enlarging the range of 



* Plin. Mist Nat vii. 31, 

®See Priedlaender, Mmms to- 

maims du rhgne Auguste a la Jin 
des Antonins (French trans., 1865) 
tcme i. pp. 6-7. 

* See the curious catalogue of 
Greek love terms in vogue (Lucre- 
tins, lib. iv. line 1 160, &c.). Juve- 


nal, more than a hundred years 
late^ was extremely angry with 
the Eomn ladies for making love 
m Greek (/Saif. vi. lines 190-195). 
Friedlaender remarks that there is 
no special term in Latin for to ask 
in marriage (tome i. p. 354). 
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Koman sympathies, an equally poverfnl influence was bieak- 
ing down the aristocratic and class feeling which had so Iona 
raised an insurmountable barrier between the nobles and tS 
plebeians. Heir long contentions had issued in the civil 
wars, the dictatorship of Julius Osesar, and the Empire, and 
these changes in a great measure obhterated the old lines of 
demarcation. Foreign wars, which develop wift great inten- 
sity distinctive national types, and divert the pubhc mind 
from mtemal changes, are usually favourable to the conser- 
vative spirit j but cavil wars are essentially revolutionary, for 
they overwhelm all class barriers and throw open the highest 
prizes to energy and genius. Two very remarkable and alto- 
gether unprec^ented iUustrations of this truth occurred at 
Home. Yentidius Bassus, by his military skill, and by the 
friendship of JuHus Osesar, and afterwards of Antony, rose 
from the position of mule-drivei- to the command of a Roman 
army, and at last to the consulate,' which was also attained 
about 40 B.C., by the Spaniard Cornelius Balbua® Augustus,' 
though the most aristocratic of emperore, in order to dis^ 
courage ceUbacy, permitted all citizens who were not senators 
to intermarry with freedwomen. The empire was in several 
distinct ways unfavourable to class distinctions. It was for 
the most part essentially democratic, winning its populariiy 
from the masses of the people, and crushing the senate, spfiicB^ 
had been the common centre of aristocracy and of freedom 
A new despotic power, bearing alike on all classes, reduced 
them to an equality of servitude. The emperors were them- 
selves m many cases the mere creatures of revolt, and their 
pohcy was governed by their origin. Their jealou^ struck 

‘ AiU. GelL IT. 4 ; Yell, low positions to power and dienitv 
The people were in Legendre. rmVe rfe 
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down many of the nobles, while others were ruined by the 
public games, which it became customary to give, or by the 
luxury to which, in the absence of political occupations, they 
were impelled, and the relative importance of all was di- 
minished by the new creations. The ascendancy of wealih 
began to pass into new quarters. Delators, or poiiticai in- 
formers, encouraged by the emperors, and enriched by the 
confiscated properties of those whose condemnation they had 
procured, rose to great influence. From the time of Caligula, 
for several reigns, the most influential citizens were freedmen, 
who occupied the piincipal offices in the palace, and usually 
obtained complete ascendancy over the emperors. Through 
them alone petitions were presented. By their instrumental- 
ity the Imperial favours were distributed. They sometimes 
dethroned the emperors. They retained their power un- 
shaken through a succession of revolutions. In wealth, in 
power, in the crowd of their courtiers, in the splendour of 
their palaces in life, and of their tombs in death, they eclipsed 
all others, and men whom the early Koman patridans would 
have almost disdained to notice, saw the proudest struggling 
for their favour.* 

Together with these influences many others of a kindred 
nature may be detected. The colonial policy which the 
G-racchi had advocated was carried out at Karbonne, and 
during the latter days of Julius Caesar, to the amazement and 
scandal of the Eomans, Gauls of this province obtained seats 
in the senate.^ The immense extent of the empire made it 
necessary for numerous troops to remain during long periods 
of time in distant provinces, and the foreign habits that were 
thus acquired began the destruction of the exclusive feelings 
of the Roman army, which the subsequ^t enrolment of 


* The histoiy of the influence tome i. pp. 58-93 
of freedmen is minutely traced by Martial sang their 
Friedla^nder, Mmtrs romaines du * See Tacit. Am 
regm d' Auguste a la fin desAntoninst 
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rorld. Almost every variety of charlatanism and of belief 
displayed itself xmchecked, and boasted its train of proselytes. 
Foreign ideas were in eveiy form in the ascendant, (xreece, 
which had presided over the intellectual development of 
Kome, acquired a new influence under the favouring policy 
of Hadrian, and Greek became the language of some of the 
later as it had been of the earliest writers. Egyptian religions 
and philosophies excited the wildest enthusiasm. As early as 
the reign of Augustus there were many thousands of Jewish 
residents at Eome,^ and their manners and creed spread widely 
among the people.^ The Carthaginian Apuleius,^ the Gauls 
Florus and Favorinus, the Spaniards Lucan, Columella, 
Martial, Seneca, and Quintilian, had all in their diflbrent de- 
partments a high place in Homan literature or philosophy. 

In the slave world a corresponding revolution was taking 
plane. The large proportion of physicians and sculptors who 
were slaves, the appearance of three or four distinguished 
authors in the slave class, the numerous Hterary slaves im* 
ported from Greece, and the splendid examples of courage, 
endiuance, and devotion to their masters furnished by slaves 
during the civil wars, and during some of the worst periods 
of the Empire, were bridging the chasm between the servile 
and the free classes, and the same tendency was more power- 
fully stimulated by the vast numbers and overwhelming in* 

' fluence of the freedmen. The enormous scale and frequent 


* Joseph. (Antiq. xvii. 11, § 1) 
says above 8,000 Jews resident in 
Rome took part in a petition to 
Caesar. If these were all adult 
males, the total number of Jewish 
residents must have been extremely 
large. 

* See the famous fragment of 
Seneca cited by St. Augustin (De 
Civ, JOei, vi. 11) : ‘Usque eo scele- 
ratissimse gentis consuetude con- 
raluit, ut per omnes jam terras 


recepta sit; victi victorihus leges 
dederuntj There are numerous 
scattered allusions to the Jews in 
Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. 

® The Cartha^nian influence was 
speciaUy conspicuous in early 
Christian history. Tertullian and 
Cyprian (both Africans) are justly 
regarded as the founders of Latin 
theology. (See Milman’s Latm 
Christianity Ced. 1867), voL i. np. 
35-36.) 





maxtumusKiuii uoca irequenu ana easy, and it was soon re^ 
garded as a normal result of faitWul service. Many slaves 
bought their freedom out of the savings which their masters 
always permitted them to make. Others paid for it by their 
labour after their emancipation. Some masters emancipated 
their slaves in order to obtain their part in the distribution 
of com, others to prevent the discovery of their own cn-mof. 
by the torture of their slaves, others through vanity, being 
desirous of having thar funerals attended by a long train of 
frcedmmi, very many simply as a reward for long service.* 
The freedman was still under what was termed the patronage 
of his former master ; he was bound to bim by what in a 
later age would have been called a feudal tie, and the political 
and social importance of a noble depended in a very great 
d^ree upon the multitude of his clients. The children of 
the emancipated slave were in the same relation to the patron 
and it was only in the third generation that aU disqualifica- 
tions and restraints were abrogated. In consequence of this 
^stem, manumission was often the interest of the master 


' Jlilo Had emancipated some menc are given dt Dion. Halioarn 
slaves to prevent them from being Antiq. lib. iv. 
tortured m _ witnesses. (CSc. JfVo * This subject is fully treated 
M^-) This was made illegal, hj s\sXlaa, Hist. dtVEsclavaat dam 
iii8 other reasons for enfranchifle- VAntiqtdU, ^ 
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reveal to them their strength would be to place the city at 
their mercy.' Even among those who were not slav^, the 
element that was derived from slavery soon preponderated. 
The majority of the firee population had probably either them- 
selves been slaves, or were descended from slaves, and men 
with this tainted lineage penetrated to all the offices of the 
State.^ * There was,* as has been well said, ‘ a circulation of 
men from all the universe. Home received them slaves, and 
sent them back Bomans.*® 

It is manifest how profound a change had taken place 
since the Republican days, when the highest dignities were 
long monopolised by a single class, when the censors re- 
pressed with a stiingent severity every form or exhibition of 
iiixiuy, when the rhetoricians were banished from the city, 
lest the faintest tinge of foreign manners should impair the 
stem simplicity of the people, and when the proposal to 
transfer the capital to VeiL, afW a great disaster, was rejected 
on the ground that it would be impious to worship the Roman 
deities anywhere but on the Capitol, or for the Mamens and 
theTestals to emigrate beyond the walls.** 

Th© greater number of these tendencies to universal fusion 
or equality were blind forces resultmg from the stress of cir- 
cumstances, and not from any human forethought, or were 
agencies that were put in motion for a different object. It 
miist, however, be acknowledged that a dejSnite theory of 
policy had a considerable part in accelerating the movement. 
The policy of the Republic may be broadly described as a 
poEcy of conquest, and that of the Empire as a policy of pre- 
servation. The Romans having acquired a vast dominion, 
were met by the great problem which every first-class power 
is called upon to solve — ^by what means many communities. 


• IMontesquieu, Decadence de& 
DmiainSf ch. xiii. 

* See the very curious speech 
attributed to Oamillus (Livy, v. 52) 


^ Senec. De Clemen, i. 24. 

See, on the prominence and 
the insolence of thefreedmen, Tacit. 
MmU iii. 26-27. 
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with different languages, customs, characters, and traditiona 
MU be retained peaceably under a single ruler. In modern 
times, tins difficulty has been most successfully met by local 
legislatures, .diich, if they supply a ‘line of cleavage' a 
uucle^ ^ound the spirit of opposition may form^e 
on the other hand the priceless advantage of giving the an- 
nexed I^ple a large measure of self-government, a centre 
and ^eiy-valve of local pubHc opinion, a sphere for local 
ambitions, and a hiOTarchy of institatioiis adapted to the dis- 
tmctive national type. Under no other conditions can a 
complex empire be carried on vdth so Kttle sti-ain, or effort 
or humiJmtion, or its inevitable final dissolution be effected 
with so httle danger or convulsion. But local legislatures 
which are the especial glory of English statesmanship, belon- 
exc Wely to modem civilisation. The Eoman method of 
conciliation was, first of aU, the most ample toleration of the 
customs, reli^on, and municipal freedom of the conquered 
and then their gradual admission to the priviWes of 
mnqueror. By confiding to them in a great measure 
defence of the empire, by throwing open to them the offices 
of State, and especially by according to them the right of 
Eom^ dtisenship, which had been for centuries jealously 
restricted to the inhabitante of Borne, and was afterward 
only conceded to Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, the 
sought to attach them to their throne. The process 
^_ual, but the whole movement of poKtical emancipation 
attained its completion when the Imperial throne was 
pied by the Spaniard Trajan, and by Peridnax, the son 
frealman, and when an edict of Caracalla extended the 
of Eoman citizenship to all the provinces of the 
It will appear evident, from the foregoing 
the period which elapsed between Pansetiiis and 
exhibited an irresistible tendency to cosmopoKtanism 
conveigence, when we consider the number, 
mony of the influence that composed it, is indi 
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in history. The movement extended through all the fields of 
religious, philosophical, political, industrial, military, and do- 
mestic life. The character of the people was completely trans- 
formed, the landmarks of all its institutions were remored, 
the^ whole principle of its organisation was reversed. It would 
be impossible to find a more striking example of the manner 
in which events govern character, destroying old habits and 
associations, and thus altering that national type of excellence 
which is, for the most part, the expression or net moral result 
--of the national institutions and circumstances. The efiect of 
the movement was, no doubt, in many respects evil, and some 
of the best men, such as the elder Cato and Tacitus, opposed 
it, as leading to the demoralisation of the empire; but if it 
inerted vice, it also gave a peculiar character to virtue. It 
was impossible that the conception of excellence, formed in a 
society where everyt^g conspired to deepen class divisions 
and natioml jealousies and antipathies, should be retained 
unaltered in a period of universal intercourse and amalgama- 
tion. The moral expression of the first period is obviously 
to be found in the narrower military and patriotic virtues ; 
that of the second period m enlarged philanthropy and 
sympathy. 

^ The Stoical philosophy was admirably fitted to preside over 
t}m extension of sympathies. Although it proved itself in 
eveiy age the chief school of patriots, it recognised also, from 
the very first, and in the most uneq[uivocal manner, the fra- 
ternity of mankind. The Stoic taught that virtue alone is a 
good, and that all other things are indifferent ; and from this 
position he Merred that birth, rank, country, or wealth are 
the mere accidents of life, and that virtue alone makes one 
man superior to another. He taught also that the Deity is 
an all-pervading Spirit, ammatiug the universe, and revealed 
with especial clearness in the soul of man; and he concluded 
that all men are fellow-members of a single body, united by 
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formed part of the veiy first teaching of the Stoics, but was 
the speml gloiy of the Eoman teachers, and an obvious result 
of the condition of affairs I have described, to have bronaht 
them mto full reHef. One of the most emphatic as ..eU as 


one of the earhest extant assertions of the duty of ‘ charity to 
the human race,’ « occurs in the treatise of Cicero upon duties 
which was avowedly based upon Stoicism. Wiitin<r at a 


* Caritas generis humani/— 
So, too, he speaks {De Leg, 
I. 23) of every good man as * cim 
totius mnndi.’ 

* He speaks of Rome as * ciyi tas 
ex nationnm conventu constituta.’ 

^ Le ZegB.ir, * Be Offie, 

* IliJd, in, 6. 


^Be OfficAh, 6, 

’ Be I^gib, i. 15. 

Tunc genus humanum positis 
sibi consulat armis, 
^cemgensomnis amet.’ 
— Pkarmlia, vi. 
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Seneca, ^ wliicli you see around you, comprising all things, 
both divine and human, is one. We are members of one 
great body. ^Nature has made us relatives when it begat us 
from the same materials and for the same destinies. She 
planted in us a mutual love, and fitted us for a social life.’ ^ 
‘ What is a Boman knight, or freedman, or slave 1 These are 
but names springing from ambition or from injury.’^ ‘I 
know that my country is the world, and my guardians are 
the gods.’ ® * You are a citizen/ said Epictetus, ^ and a part 

of the world. , . . The duty of a citizen is in nothing to con- 
sider his own interest distinct from that of others, as the 
hand or foot, if they possessed reason and understood the law 
of nature, would do and wish nothing that had not some rela- 
tion to the rest of the bodj/^ ‘An Antonine,’ said Marcus 
Aurelius, ‘ my country is Borne ; as a man, it is the world.’ ^ 

So far Stoicism appears fully equal to the moral require- 
ments of the age. It would be impossible to recognise more 
cordially or to enforce more beautifully that doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood for which the circumstances of the Boman 
Empire had made men ripe. Plato had said that no one is 
born for himself alone, but tbat he owes himself in part to 
his couniay, in part to his parents, and in part to his friends. 
The Boman Stoics, taking a wider survey, declared that man 
is horn not for himself but for the whole world.® And their 
doctrine was perfectly consistent with the original principles 
of their school. 

But while Stoicism was quite capable of representing the 
widening movement, it was not equally capable of represent- 
ing the softenin g movement of civilisation. Its condemnation 


Secta fiiit, servare modum, 
finemque tenere, 
Katupainque sequi, patriseqne 
impendere vitam, 

Nec sibi sed toti geaitum se 
credere mundo.’ 

Lucan, ii. 380-383. 


^ JSjp, xcv. 

* xxxi. 

* De Vita Beaia, xx. 

* Arrian, ii. 30* 

* vi. 44. 
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* T A — ' wujLLuxiAfjiY nutea 

ibr tke ^ggles of a simple miKtaiy age, were tmsnited for 
the mdd manners and Inwirious tastes of the age of the 
^tonines. A class of -writers began to ai-ise -who, like the 
Stoics, believed virtne, rather than enjoyment, to be the 
supi-eme good, and who acknowledged that virtue consisted 
solely of the control which the enlightened wiU exesrcises 
over the d^s, but who at the same time gave free scope to 
tte benevolent affections and a more religious and mystical 
tone to the whole scheme of morals. IVofessing various 
spec^afave doctoes, and calling themselves by many names 
— -ecl«stics, peripatetics, or Platonists — they agi-eed in form- 
ing or representing a moral character, less strong, less sublime, 
less capable of endurance and heroism, less conspicuous for 
energy of will, than that of the Stoics, but far more tender 
and attractive. The virtues of force began to recede, and the 
gentler vfrtues to advance, in the moral type. Insensibility 
to suffering was no longer professed; indomitable strength 
was no longer idolised, and it was felt that weakness and 
sorrow have their own appropriate virtues. » The works of 
these writers ai-e full of delicate touches which nothing but 
strong and lively feelings could have suggested. We find this 
m the well-known letter of Pfiny on the death of his slaves,* 
m^ the fr^uent protests against the ostentation of TUfliffArv.Tice 
with which the Stoics regarded the loss of their frimids. in 
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W 0 fmd him turning away from all the commonplaces of the 
Stoics as the recollection of one simple trait of his little child 
rushed upon his mind : — * She desired her nurse to press 
even her dolls to the hreasb. She was so loving that she 
wished everything that gave her pleasure to share in the best 
of what she had.’ 

Plutarch, whose fame as a biographer has, I think, unduly 
eclipsed his reputation as a moralist, may be justly regarded 
as the leader of this movement, and his moral writings may 
he profitably compared with those of Seneca, the most ample 
exponent of the sterner school. Seneca is not unfrequently 
self-conscious, theatrical, and overstrained. His precepts 
have something of the affected ring of a popular preacher. The 
imperfect fusion of his short sentences gives his style a dis- 
jointed and, so to speak, granulated character, which the 
Emperor Caligula happily expressed when he compared it to 
sand without cement; yet he often rises to a majesty of 
eloquence, a grandeur both of thought and of expression, that 
few moralists have ever rivalled. Plutarch, though far less 
sublime, is more sustained, equable, and uniformly pleasing. 
The Montaigne of antiquity, his genius coruscates playfully 
and gracefully around his subject ; he delights in illustrationa 
which are often singularly vivid and original, but which, by 
thmr excessive multiplication, appear sometimes rather the 
texture than the ornament of his discourse. A gentle, tender 
spirit, and a judgment equally free from paradox, exaggera- 
tion, and excessive suhtilty, are the characteristics of all be 
wrote. Plutarch excels most in collecting motives of con- 
solation ; Seneca in forming characters that need no conso- 
lation. There is something of the woman in Plutarch ; 
Seneca is all a man. The writings o£ the first resemble the 
strains of the fiute, to which the ancients attributed the 
power of calming the passions and charming away the clo^^d8 
of sorrow, and drawing men by a gentle suasion into the paths 
of virtue ; the writings of the other are like the trumpet-blast, 
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which kindles the soul -with an heroic courage. The first i 
most fitted to console a mother sorrowing over her dea 
child, the serond to nerve a hrave man, without 
and without illusion, to grapple with an inevitable fate 
_ The elaborate letters which Seneca has left us on distinc 
tive tenets of the Stoical school, such as the equaUtv of vice, 
or the evil of the affections, have now Uttle more than ai 
Intone mterest; but the general tone of his writings give 
them a permanent importance, for th^ reflect and foster ' 
eertam tjpe of excellence which, since the extinction o- 
btoicism, has had no adequate expression in literature. The 
preva^ moral tone of Plutarch, on the other hand, beinfi 
termed mainly on the prominence of the amiable vmtues, h^ 
teen ^hpsed or transcended by the Christian writers, but 
his de^te contributions to philosophy and morals arc more 
im^i-tant than those of Seneca. He has left us one of the 
best works on superstition, and one of the most ingenious 
works on Providence, we possess. He was probably the 
first wnter who advocated very strongly humanity to animals 
on the br^ pound of universal benevolence, as distinguished 
rom the Pythagorean doctiine of ti'ansmigration, and he was 
also remarkable, beyond all his contemporaries, for his high 
sen® of female exceUence and of the sanctity of female lorn 

The Bimiaiis had at all times cared more for the practical 
tendency of a s^m of philosophy than for its lo^cal or 
specidatiTO consistency. One of the cHef attractions of Stoi- 
^m, in then- ey^, had been that its main object was not to 
budd a p^m of opinion, but to propose a pattern of life > 
ind Stoicism Itself was only adapted to the Eoman character 
It had been simplified by Panmtius.* Although the 
coidd never ftee itself altogether from that hardness 
^'hich rendered it so unsuited for an advanc ed civilisation, ft 

This characteristic of Stoicism good review of 
S wdl noticed in Giant’s Arisioile, SMcs of the 

ol. i, p. 254. The first volume of 2 n:,. t). . 

His wort COT,t«A« .n 1 _ Jfe- W. 
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was profoundly modified by tbe later Stoics, who rarely 
scrupled to temper it by the admixture of new doctrines. 
Seneca himself was by no means an unmixed Stoic. If 
Epictetus was more nearly so, this was probably because the 
extreme hardship he underwent made him dwell more than 
his contemporaries upon the importance of fortitude and 
endurance. Marcus Aurelius was surrounded hy the dis- 
ciples of the most Tarious schools, and his Stoicism was much 
tinctured by the milder and more religious spirit of Fla- 
tonism. The Stoics, like all other men, felt the moral current 
of the time, though they yielded to it less readily than some 
othei'S. In Thrasea, who occupied in ids age a position 
analogous to that of Cato in an earlier period, we find little 
or nothing of the asperity and hardness of his great prototype. 
In the writings of the later Stoics, if we find the same 
elements as in those of their predecessors, these elemeuts are 
at least combined in different proportions. 

. In the first place, Stoicism became more essentially re- 
ligious. The Stoical character, like all others of a high order, 
had always been reverential ; but its reverence differed widely 
from that of Christians. It was concentrated much less 
upon the Deity than upon virtue, and especially upon 
virtue as exhibited in great men. "When Lucan, extolling 
his hero, boasted that ‘the gods favoured the conquering 
^use, but Cato the conquered,’ or when Seneca described 
‘ the fortune of Sulla ’ as ‘ the crime of the gods,’ these sen- 
tences, which soxmd to modem ears grossly blasphemous, 
appear to have excited no murmur. We have nlvesudj seen 
the audacious language with which the sage claimed an 
equality with the Divinity. On the other hand, the reverence 
for virtue apart from all conditions of success, and especially 
for men of the stamp of Cato, who through a strong moi’al 
conviction struggled bravely, though unsuccessfully, against 
force, genius, or circumstances, was perhaps more steady and 
more passionate than in any later age. The duty of absolute 





imialJy mcalcated, and the pantheistic notion of all virtue 
being a part or emanation of the Deity was often asserted 
blit man was still the centre of the StoicV 
TO which his reverence and di 
Stoicism this point of view wa^ g; 
any formal abandonment of their 
language of philosophei*s 
ness a distinct and j 
tetiis and Marcus Aurelius is 
religious feeling. < The first i 
* is that there is a God, that 
whole universe, and that it p.t 


's scheme, the ideal 
devotion aspired. Im later 
gradually changed. Without 
u-.' pantheistic conceptions, the 

Ii greater clear- 

Every page of Epic- 


recognised with much 
personal Diyinity, 

impregnated with deepest 
hing to leam,’ said the former, 

His knowledge pervades the 
tends not only to our acts bat 
. . . He who seeks to please 
lies in him to resemble them, 
is faithful, free as He is free, 
magnanimous as He is magnar 
r our maker and father and 
b that emancipate us from all sadness and 
^ When you have shut your door and \ 
b say not to yourself you are alone, God 
is in your room, and your attendant genius likewise. Think 
not that they need the light to see what you do.^ What can 
I, an old man and a cripple, do but praise God ? If I were 
a nightingale, I would discharge the office of a nightm^fe-r- 
if a swan, that of a swan. But I am a reasonable^l^^^o- • 


* Arrian, Mnci, ii. 14. 

* Ibid, i, 9. 
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widely from those of the slave. In Epictetus we invariably 
find the strongest sense of the majesty of man. As the child 
of the Deity, as a being capable of attaining the most exalted 
virtue, he magnified him to the highest point, and never 
more so than in the very passage m which he exhorted his 
disciples to beware of haughtiness. 'Ihe Jupiter Olympus of 
Phidias, he reminds them, exhibits no arrogance, but the 
unclouded serenity of perfect confidence and strength.^ 
Marcus Aurelius, on the other hand, dwelt rather on the 
-'^^weakness than on the force of man, and his meditations 
breathe a spirit, if not of Christian humility, at least of the 
gentlest and most touching modesty. He was not, it is true, 
like some later saints, who habitually apply to themselves 
language of reprobation which would he exaggerated if applied 
to the murderer or the adulterer. He did not shruik from 
recognisiog human virtue as a reality, and thanking Pro- 
vidence for the degree in which he had attained it, hut he 
continually reviewed with an unsparing severity the weak- 
nesses of his character, he accepted and even solicited reproofs 
from every teacher of virtue, he made it his aim, in a position 
of supreme power, to check every emotion of arrogance and 
pride, and he set before him an ideal of excellence which 
awed and subdued his mind. 

Another very remarkable feature of later Stoicism was its 
increasiDgly introspective character. In the philosophy of 
Cato and Cicero, virtue was displayed almost exclusively in 
action. In the later Stoics, self-examination and parity of 
thought were contiuually inculcated. There are some wri- 
ters who, with an obstinaoy which it is more easy to explain 
than to excuse, persist, in defiance of the very clearest 
evidence to the contrary, in representing these virtues as 
exclusively Christian, and in maintaining, without a shadow 
of proof, that the place they imdeniably occupy in the later 


^ Arrian, ii. 8. 
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Roman moralists was due to the dii-ect or indirect mfiuence 
of tho new faitL The plain fact is that they were fully 
known to the Greeks, and both Plato and -Zeno even exhorted 
men to study their di-eams, on the ground that these often 
reveal the latent tendencies of the disposition. ^ Pythagoras 
urged his disciples daily to examine themselves when they 
retired to iBst,^ and this practice soon became a recognised 
part of the Pythagorean discipline.^ It was introduced into 
Rome with the school before the close of the Republic. It 
was known in the time of Cicero ^ and Horace.^ Sextius, one 
of the masters of Seneca, a philosopher of the school of 
Pythagoras, who flourished chiefly before the Christian era, 
was ^ustomed daily to devote a poi-tion of time to self- 
examination ; and Seneca, who at first inclined much to the 
tenets of Pythagoras, « expressly teUs us that it was from 
Sextius he learnt the practice.^ The increasing prominence 
of the Pythagorean philosophy which accompanied the 
invasion of Oriental creeds, the natural tendency of the 
emphe, by closing the avenues of political life, to divert tibe 
attention from action to emotion, and also the increased 
latitude allowed to the play of the sympathies or afiections 
by the later Stoics, brought this emotional part of virtue into 
great prominence. The letters of Seneca are a kind of moral 
medicine applied for the most part to the cure of differ^t ^ 

* Plutarch, De Profect. in Virt « He even gave up, for a time 
I jus precept was ^ enforced by eating meat, in obedience to the 
flishop Sanderson in one of his Pythagorean principles, (^p.cviiil 
sermons. (Southey’s Commonplace Seneca had two masters of this 
yol. 1 . p^92.) school, Sextius and Sotion. He 

", was at this time not more than 

\ ^ seventeen years old. (See Auber- 

P^agojeorumque^ more, exer- &ude critique mr les Eapports 
cendae memorise gratia, quid quoque supposes entre JSenigm et Si Paul 
die dixerim, audiverim, egerim, p. 156.) * * 

commemoro Vesperi.^-~i?« ^ ^ See his very beautiM descrip- 

self-examination of 

, ' Sextius and of himself. (De fra, 

* Senmn, \, iii. 36.1 
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infirmities of character. Plutarch, in a beautiful treatise oa 
^The Signs of Moral Progress/ treated the culture of the 
feelings with delicate skill. The duty of serving the Divinity 
with a pure mind rather than by formal rites became a 
commonplace of literature, and self-examination one of the 
most recognised of duties. Epictetus urged men so to pmi:fy 
their imaginations, that at the sight of a beautiful woman 
they should not even mentally exclaim, 'Happy her hus- 
band ! ^ ^ The meditations of Marcus AureHus, above all, 
are throughout an exercise of self-examination, and the duty 
of watching over the thoughts is continually inculcated. 

It was a saying of Plutarch that Stoicism, which some* 
times exercised a prejudicial and hardening influence upon 
characters that were by nature stern and unbending, proved 
peculiarly useful as a cordial to those which were naturally 
gentle and yielding. Of this truth we can have no better 
illustration than is fumisbed by the life and writings of 
Marcus Aurelius, the last and most perfect representative 
of Boman Stoicism. A simple, childlike, and eminently 
affectionate disposition, with little strength of intellect or 
perhaps originally of will, much more inclined to meditation, 
speculation, solitude, or friendship, than to active and public 
life, with a profound aversion to the pomp of royalty and 
^^th a rather strong natural leaning to pedantry, he had 
embraced the fortffying philosophy of Zeno in its best form, 
and that philosophy made him perhaps as nearly a perfectly 
virtuous man as has ever appeared upon our world. Tried 
by the chequered events of a reign of nineteen years, presi- 
ding over a society that was profoundly corrupt, and over a 
city that was notorious for its license, the perfection of his 
character awed even calumny to silence, and the spontaneous 
sentiment of his people proclaimed him rather a god than a 
man.^ Yerj few men have ever lived concerning whose 

* Arrian, ii. 18. Compare the > *Quod de Eomulo aegre credi- 
Manml of Epictetus, zxxIy, fum est, omnes pari consenisu 
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inner life we can speak so confidently. His ‘ Meditations ' 
which, form one of the most impressive, form also one of the 
fcruert books in the whole image of religions Hteiature. They 
consist of rude ficagmentaiy notes without literary skill or 
arrangement, written for the most part in hasty, broken and 
s^etimes almost unintelligible sentences amid the turmoil 
of a camp,i and recording, in accents of the most penetratin<» 
smeenty, the struggles, doubts, and aims of a soul of whiclT 
to employ one of his own images, it may be truly said that it 
possessed the purity of a star, which needs no veU to hide ite" 
nakedness. The un<%)uted master of the whole civilised 
world, he set before him as models such men as Thrasea and 
iielvidiiis, as Cato and Bnitns. anrl . , 
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could trace, even to the most obscure of Lis tutors,^ Ms 
anxiety to avoid all pedantry and mannerism in Ms conduct,® 
and to repel every voluptuous imagination from Lis mind,® 
Lis deep sense of the obligation of purity,^ his laborious 
efforts to correct a habit of drowsiness into wMch he had 
fallen, and his self-reproval when he had 3?ielded to it,* 
become all, I think, inexpressibly touching when we re- 
member that they were exhibited by one who was the 
supreme ruler of the civilised globe, and who was continually 
engaged in the direction of the most gigantic interests. But 
that wMch is especially remarkable in Marcus Aurelius is 
the complete absence of fanaticism in Ms philanthropy. 
Despotic monarchs sincerely anxious to improve mankind are 
naturally led to endeavour, by acts of legislation, to force 
society into the paths wMch they believe to be good, and 
such men, acting under such motives, have sometimes been 
the scourges of mankind. Philip II. and Isabella the 
Catholic inflicted moi*e suffering in obedience to their con- 
sciences than Nero and Domitian in obedience to their lusts. 
But Marcus Aurelius steadily resisted the temptation. ‘ Never 
hope,* he once wrote, * to realise Plato*s Bepublic. Let it be 
sufficient that you have in some shght degree ameliorated 
mankind, and do not think that amelioration a matter of 
small importance. Who can change the opimons of men? 
and without a change of sentiments what can you make but 
reluctant slaves and hypocrites ? * ® He promulgated many 
laws insphed by a spirit of the purest benevolence. He 


‘ i. 6 -15. The eulogy he just and temperate and a follower 
passed on his Stoic master Apol- of the gods ; but be so with siin- 
lonias is worthy of notice. Apol- pHcity, for the pride of modesty is 
ionius furnished him with an the worst of all.* (xii. 27.) 
example of the combination of * iii. 4. 
extreme firmness and gentleness. * i. 17. 

* E.g. ‘Beware of Csesarising/ ‘ v. 1. 

(vi. 30.) ‘ Be neither a tragedian * ix, 20. 

nor a courtesan.* (y. 28.) ‘Be 
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mitigated tlie gladiatorial sliows. He treated with iavariable 
deference the senate, which was the last bulwark of political 4 
freedom. He endowed many chairs of philosophy which 
were intended to diffuse knowledge and moral teaching 
through the l)eople. He endeavoured by the example of his 
Ooui't to correct the extravagances of luxiuy that were pre- 
valent, and he exhibited in bis own cai^eer a perfect model of 
an active and conscientious administrator ; but he made no 
rash efforts to force the people by stringent laws out of the 
natural channel of their Kves. Of the comiption of his 
jects he was keenly sensible, and he bore it with a mournful 
but gentle patience. We may trace in this respect the milder 
spirit of those Greek teachers who had diverged from Stoi- 
cism, but it w'as especially from the Stoical docti*me that all 
vice spiings from ignorance that he deidved liis rule of life, 
and this doctrine, to which he repeatedly reciured, imparted 
to all his judgments a sad but tender charity. ‘ Men wei^e 
made for men ; correct them, then, or support them.'^ ‘If 
they do ill, it is evidently in spite of themselves and through ; 
ignorance/^ ‘Correct them if you can; if not, rememW 
that patience was given you to exercise it in theii* behalf/® 

‘ It would he shameful for a physician to deem it strange that 
a man was suffering from fever/ ^ ‘ The immortal gods con- 
sent for coxmtless ages to endure without anger, and ev©Bf-%8- 
surround with blessings, so many and such wicked men ; hut ^ 
thou who hast so short a time to live, art thou already weary, ^ 1 

and that when thou art thyself wicked V ^ ‘It is involun- 1 

tarily that the soul is deprived of justice, and temperance, 
and goodness, and all other virtues. Continually remember 
this ; the thought will make you more gentle to all mankind.' ® 

‘ It is light that man should love those who have offended 
him. He will do so when he remembers that all men are his ; --hI 





rtjlatioHS, and tliat it is tbrough. ignorance and involuntarily 
that they sin — and then we all die so soon/ ^ 

The character of the virtue of Marcus Aurelius, though 
exhibiting the softening influence of the Greek spirit which 
in his time pervaded the empire, was in its essentials strictly 
Boman.* Though full of reverential gratitude to Providence, 
we do not find in him that intense humility and that deep 
and subtle religious feeling which were the principles of 
^ Hebrew virtue, and which have given the Jewish writers so 
girnt an ascendancy over the hearts of men. Qlhcugh borne 
natui'aUy and instinctively to goodness, bis ^ Meditations ' do 
not display the keen sesthetical sense of the beauty of virtue 
which was the leading motive of Gi’eek morals, and which the 
writmg of Plotinus afterwards made very familiar to the 
Boman world. like most of the best Bomans, the principle 
of bis virtue was the sense of duty, the conviction of the 
existence of a law of nature to which it is the aim and pur- 
pose of our being to conform. Of secondary motives be 
appeal's to have been little s^isible. The belief in a super- 
intending Providence was the sti'ongest of his i-eligious 
convictions, hut even that was occasionally ovei'cast. On the 
subject of a future world his mind floated in a desponding 
doubt. The desire for posthumous fame he deemed it his duty 
"^^tematically to morlify. While most writers of his school 
legarded death chiefly as the end of sorrows, and dwelt upon 
it in order to dispel its terrors, in Marcus Aurelius it is 
chiefly represented as the last great demonstration of the 
vanity of earthly things. Seldom, indeed, has such active 
and iinrelaxing virtue been united with so little enthusiasm, 


* vii. 22. Plutarch, the foundation of his 

* Mr. Maurice, in this respect, mind was Eoman. He was a 
compares and contrasts him very student that he might more elfec- 
happily with Plutarch. *Like tualiy carry on the business of an 
Plutarch, the Greek and Koman emperor .’ — PhUosophy of the Fir^t 
characters were in Marcus Aurelius Six Cen>tt(>ries,p. 

rcmarkiWy blended; but, unlike 
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and been cheered bj so little illusion of success, ‘ Tiere is 
but one thing,’ he -wi-ote, ‘ of real value — ^to cultivate truth 
and justice, and to live vdthout anger in the midst of lyin-:- 
and unjust men.' * ‘’r 

The command he had acquired over his feelings was so 
great that it was said of h im that his countenance was never 
known to betiay either elation or despondency.^ We, however 
who have before us the records of his inner life, caL have no 
iMcidty in detecting the deep melancholy that overshadowed 
his mind, and his closing years were darkened by many and^ 
various sorrows. His wife, whom he dearly loved and 
deeply honoured, and who, if we may believe the Court 
scandals that aa-e reported by historians, was not worthy of 
his affection,® had preceded him to the tomb. His only sur- 
viving son had already displayed the vicious tendencies that 
afterwai-ds made him one of the worst of nders. The philo- 
sophers, who had instiucted him in his youth, and to whom 
he had clung with an affectionate friendship, had one by one 
disappeared, and no new race had arisen to supply their 
place. After a long reign of self-denying vii-tue, he saw the 
decadence of the empiie continually more apparent. The 
Stoical school was x-apidly fading before the passion for 
Oriental superstitions. The barbarians, repelled for a tituA, 
were again menadng the frontiei-s, and it was not difidcult to---, 
foresee thdr future triumph. The mass of the peoide had 


have collected. It will be observed 
^pitolinus, Aurelius Victor, that the emperor himself has left 
Suebm, in his admirable an emphatic testimony to her 
Mude stir Maro-AurUe, and M. virtue, and to the happiness he 
Kenan, in a ve^ acute and learned derived from her (i. 17) ; that the 
Mamm de queiqnes faits relatifs a earliest extant biographer of Mar- 
Ctmp^atrwe Faxistim (read before ens Aurelius was a generation 
the Institut, August 14, 1867), later; and that the infamous 
nave shown the extreme uncer- character of Commodus naturally 
teinty of ^ the stories ^ about the predisposed men to imagine that 
aebaucheries of Faustina, which he was not the son of so perfect an 
uie biographers of Marcus Aurelius emperor. 
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become too inert and too corrupt for any efforts to regenerate 
them. A fearful pestilence, followed by many minor calamities, 
had fallen upon the land and spread misery and panic through 
many provinces > In the midst of these calamities, the em- 
peror was struck down with a mortal illness, which he bore 
with the placid courage he had always displayed, exhibiting 
in almost the last words he uttered his forgetfulness of self 
and his constant anxiety for the condition of his people.^ 
Shortly before his death he dismissed his attendant, and, 
after one last interview, his son, and he died as he long had 
lived, alone.^ 

Thus sank to rest in clouds and darkness the purest and 
gentlest spiiit of all the pagan world, the most perfect model 
of the later Stoics. In him the hardness, asperity, and arro- 
gance of the sect had altogether disappeared, while the 
affectation its paradoxes tended to produce was greatly 
mitigated. Without fanaticism, superstiidon, or illusion, his 
whole life was regulated by a simple and unwavering sense 
of duty. The contemplative and emotional virtues which 
Stoicism had long depressed, had regained their place, but the 
active virtues had not yet declined. The virtues of the hero 
were still deeply honotired, but gentleness and tenderness had 
acquired a new prominence in the ideal type. 

But while the force of circumstances was thus developing 
the ethical conceptions of antiquiiy in new directions, the 
mass of the Boman people were plunged in a condition of 
depravity which no mere ethical teaching could adequately 
correct. The moral condition of the empire is, indeed, in some 
respects one of the most appalling pictures on record, and 
writers have much more frequently undertaken to paint or 
even to exaggemte its enormity than to investigate the circum- 
stances by which it may be explained. Sncb circumstances, 


^ * Quid me fietis, et non magis cogitatis ? 
ie pefitilentia et communi morte Uus, 


Capitolinns, M, Aure- 
*Ibid. 
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however, must unquestionably exist. There is no reason to 
believe that the innate propensities of the people were worse 
during the Empire than during the best days of the EepubHc, 

The depravity of a nation is a phenomenon which, like all 
others, may be ti-aced to definite causes, and in the instance 
l->efore us they are not difiScult to discover. 

I have already said that the virtue of the Eomans was a 
military and patriotic virtue, formed by the national insti- 
tutions, and to which religious teaching was merely accessory. 

The domestic, mihtaiy, and censorial discipline, concuning 
with the general poverty and also with the agxicultural piu> 
suits of the people, had created the simplest and most austere 
habits, while the institutions of civic liberty provided ample 
spbei-es for honourable ambition. The nobles, being the 
highest body in a firee State, and beiug at the same time con- 
tinuaUy confronted by a foimidable opposition under the \ ^ I 
guidance of the tribunes, were ardently devoted to public life. 

The dangerous rivalry of the surrounding Italian States, and 
afterwards of Carthage, demanded and secured a constant 
vigilance. Roman education was skilfully designed to elicit 
heroic patriotism, and the great men of the past became 
the ideal figures of the imagination. Religion hallowed 
the local fee&g by rites and legends, instituted many u^ul 
and dom^tic habits, taught men the sanctity of oathsjj^, 
and, by fostering a continual sense of a superintending ' 
Providence, gave a depth and solemnity to the whole w 
chaiacter. ^ u;J 

Such wei*e the chief influences by which the national type 
of vii'tue had been formed, but nearly all of these were cor- 
roded or perverted by advancing civilisation. The domestic ^ 

and local religion lost its ascendancy amid the increase of 
scepticism and the invasion of a crowd of foreign superstitions, 

The simplicity of manners, which sumptuary laws and the 
institution of the censorship had long mamtained, was replaced ' ' 

by the extravagfinces of a Babylonian luxury. The arm- 
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tocraiic dignitj perished ■with the priTileges 021 which is 
reposed. The patriotic energy and enthusiasm died away in 
a universal empire which emhisiced all varieties of language, 
custom, and nationality. 

But although the virtues of a poor and struggling com- 
munity necessarily disappear before increasing luxury, they 
are in a normal condition of society replaced by virtues of a 
different stamp. G-entler manners and enlarged benevolence 
follow in the train of civilisation, greater intellectual activity 

- more extended industrial enteiprise give a new importance 

to the moml qualities which each of these require, the circle 
of political interests expands, and if the virtues that spring 
from privilege diminish, the virtues 'that spring from equality 
increase. 

In Rome, however, there were three great causes which 
mpeded the normal development— -the Imperial i^stem, the 
institution of slavery, and the gladiatorial shows. Each of 
these exercised an influence of the widest and most pernicious 
character on the morals of the people. To trace those 
influences in all their ramifications would lead me far beyond 
the limits I have assigned to the present work, but I shall 
endeavour to give a concise view of their nature and general 
character. " 

theory. of the Roman Empire was that of a repre- 

s^fe,tive despotism. The various offices of the Republic were 
not annihilated, but they were gradually concentrated in a 
single man. The senate was still ostensibly the depository of 
supreme power, but it was made in ffict the mere creature 
of the Emperor, whose power was virtually uncontrolled. 
Political spies and private accusers, who in the latijer days of 
the Republic had been encouraged to denoxmce plots against 
the State, began under Augustus to denounce plots against 
the Emperor ; and the class being enormously increased under 
Tibeidus, and stimulated by the promise of pai*t of the confis- 
cated property, they menaced every leading politician and 
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evea every wealtliy man. Tiie nobles were gradnally 
depressed, ruined, or driven by tbe dangers of public life into 
orgies of private luxury. Tbe poor were conciliated, not by 
any increase of liberty or even of permanent prosperity, Init 
by gratuitous distributions of corn and by public games, 
while, in order to invest themselves with a sacred character, 
the emperors adopted the religious device of an apotheosis. 

This last superstition, of which some ti^aces may still be 
found in the titles appropriated to royalty, was not wholly a 
suggestion of poKticians. Deified men had long occupied a 
prominent phice in ancient belief, and the founders of cities 
had been very frequently worshipped by tbe inhabitants.^ 
Although to more educated minds the ascription of divinit}' 
to a sovereign was simply an unmeaning fiattery, although it 
in no degree prevented either innumerable plots against his 
life, or an unsparing criticism of his memory, yet the popular 
reverence not unfrequently anticipated politicians in represent- 
ing the emperor as in some special way under the protection 
of Pi'ovidence. Around Augustus a whole constellation of 
miraculous stori^ soon clustered. An oracle, it was stud, 
had declared his native city destined to produce a ruler of 
the world. When a child, he had been borne by invisible 
hands from his cradle, and placed on a lofty tower, where he 
was found with hk face turned to the rising sun. He re- 
buked tbe frogs that croaked around bis grandfather’s hj)lhe, 
and they became silent for ever. An eagle snatched a piece 
of bread from his hand, soared into the air, aiid then, descend- 
ing, presented it to him again. Another eagle dro]>ped at his 
feet a chicken, bearing a laui*el-branch in its beak. When 
his body was burnt, his image was seen risiag to heaven above 
the fiames. When another man tried to sleep in the bed iu 
wMcb the Emperor had been bom, the profane intruder was 


* Many examples of this are giyen by Oaulai^es, 
pp. 
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dragged forth by aa aaseen hand. A patrician named Laito- 
rms, havmg been condemned for adultery, pleaded in miW 
tion of the sentence that he wan the happy possessor of S.e 
.spot of ground on which Augustus was bom.> An Asiatic 
town, named Cyricus, was deprived of its freedom by Tiberius 
^lefly because it had neglected the worship of Augustus.^’ 
Partly, no doubt, by policy, but partly also by that sponta- 
nwus process by which in a superstitious age conspicuous 
characters so often become the nuclei of legends,* e^h em- 
- peror was surrounded by a supernatural aureole. Everr 
usurpation every break in the ordinary line of succession 
was adumbrated by a series of miracles; and signs, both in 

h^vm and earth, were manifested whenever an emperor was 
about to die. ^ 

Of Ae emperors themselves, a great majority, no doubt 
^epted them ^vine honours as an empfy pageant, and morfe 
^ one exlubited beneath the pnrple a simplicity of tastes 
and character which the boasted heroes of the Republic had 

never surpassed. It is related of Vespasian that, when dyinc- 

hejesM mou^ully on his approaching dignity, obser4i|,’ 
as he felt h^ strength ebbmg away, ‘I think I am becoming 
a god. Alexander Severus and J tdian refused to accept the 
ordmapr language of adulation, and of those who did not 
It we know that many looked upon it as a modem 
aoTbrm^ looks upon the phraseology of petitions or the oere- 
momes of the Court. Even Nero was so far from in. 
to^t^ with his Imperial dignity that he continually sought 
tnumphs as a singer or an actor, and it was his artistic sKll 
not his divine prerogatives, that exdted his vanity » GaH- 
gula, however, who appears to have been litetally deranged,* 

' this is related by Sueto- Sneton. C. Ixnviii 
musd^ -Suetoa.r«!p.rfi. 

* See, ®.g., the sentiments of his dying words 
the people about Julius Caesar, « S^SueU>u, Oa%, 
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is said to have accepted his diviniiy as a seiiotis fact, to have 
substituted his own head for that of Jupiter on many of the 
statues,' and to have once started furiously from his seat 
during a thunderstoim that had interrupted a gladiatorial 
show, shouting with frantic gestures his imprecations against 
Heaven, and declaring that the divided empire was indeed 
intolerable, that either Jupiter or himself must speedily suc- 
cumb.* Heliogabalus, if we may give any credence to his 
biographer, confounded aU things, human and divine, in 
hideous and blasphemous orgies, and designed to unite all 
forms of religion in the worship of himself. 

A curious consequence of this apotheosis was that the 
images of the emperors were invested with a sacred character 
Kfce those of the gods. They were the reeogm'sed refuge of 
the slave or the oppressed,'* and the smallest disrespect to 
them was resented as a heinous crime. Under Tiberius, 
slaves and criminals were accustomed to hold in their hands 
an image of the emperor, and, being thus protected, to pour 
with impunity a torrent of defiant insolence upon their mastera 
or judges.® Under the same emperor, a man having, when 
drunk, accidentally touched a nameless domestic utensil with 
a ring on which the head of -the emperor was carved, he was 
immediately denounced by a spy.® A man in this reign was 
accused of high treason for having sold an image of the em- 
peror with a garden.* It was made a capital offence to b«it 
a slave, or to undr^s, near a statue of Augustus, or to enter 
a brothel -with a piece of money on which his head was eu- 
giaved.* and at a later period a woman, it is said -nrao 


* Spetop. Cajiff. xxii. A stefcne 
of Jupiter is said to have burst out 
laughing just before the death of 
tliis emperor. 

* Seneca,, De Ira, 1 46 ; Sueton. 

xsii. 

* Lampridius, JMiogak 

^ Senec. De Cl&mm, i 18. 


* Tacit. AnnaL iii. 30. 

® Senec. De Bmefic, iii. 26. 
^ Tacit. Annal. L 73. Tib 
refused to ailo-w this ease to be 
ceeded with. See, too, Ph 
Apollonius of Tyam, i. 15. 

* Suot. Thker* Iriii, 
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tually executed for undressing before the statue of D 
mitian.J 

It may easily be conceived that men who had been raised 
to this pinnacle of arrogance and power, men who exercised 
uncontrolled authority in the midst of a society in a state of 
profound corruption, were often guilty of the most atrocious 
extravagances. In the first period of the Empire more espe- 
cially, when traditions were not yet formed, and when experi- 
ence had not yet shown the dangers of the throne, the brains 
^ some of its occupants reeled at their elevation, and a kind 
of moral insanity ensued. The pages of Suetonius remain as 
an eternal witness of the abysses of depravity, the hideous, 
intolerable cruelty, the hitherto unimagined extravagances of 
nameless lust that were then manifested on the Palatine, and 
while they cast a feaiful light upon the moral chaos into 
which pagan society had sunk, they furnish ample evidence 
of the demoralising influences of the empire. The throne was, 
it is true, occupied by some of the best as well as by some of 
the worst men who have ever lived; but the evil, though 
checked and mitigated, was never abolished. The corruption 
of a Court, the formation of a profession of spies, the encou- 
ragement given to luxury, the distributions of com, and the 
multiplication of games, were evils which varied greatly in 
their degrees of intensity, but the very existence of the empire 
prevented the creation of those habits of political life which 
I formed the moral type of the great republics of antiquity, 

liberty, which is often very unfavourable to theological 
systems, ^ almost always in the end favourable to morals ; 
for the most efiectual method that has been devised for divert- 
ing men from vice is to give free scope to a higher ambition. 
This scope was absolutely wanting in the Eoman Empire, 
and the moral condition, in the absence of lasting political 
habits, fluctuated greatly with the character of the Empex'ors. 

^ 'Mnlier qusedam, quod semel damnata et interfecta est.'—Xiphi- 
axuerar statuam Pomitiani, lin IxyH. 12. 
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The resuits of the institution of slavery were probably 
even more serious. In addition to its manifest effect in en- 
couraging a tyi^annical and ferocious spirit in the masters, it 
cast a stigma upon all labour, and at once degi*aded and im- 
povexisbed the free poor. In modern societies the formation 
of an influential and numerous middle class, trained in the 
sober and regular habits of industrial life, is the chief guarantee 
of national morality, and where such a class exists, the dis- 
orders of the upper ranks, though undoubtedly injurious, are 
never fatal to society. The influence of great outbui'sts of 
fashionable depravity, such as that which followed the Re- 
storation in England, is rarely more than siiperflcial. The 
aristocracy may revel in every excess of ostentatioxis vice, but 
the great mass of the people, at the loom, the counter, or the 
plough, continue unaffected by their example, and the habits 
of life into which they are forced by the condition of their 
trades preserve them from gross depravity. It was the most 
frightful feature of the corruption of ancient Rome that it 
extended through every class of the community. In the 
absence of aU but the simplest machinei'y, manuflictures, with 
the vast industrial life they begot, were unknown. The poor 
citizen found almost all the spheres in which an honourable 
livelihood might be obtained wholly or at least in a very great 
degree preoccupied by slaves, while he had learnt to regard 
trade with an invincible repugnance. Hence followed tbe 
immense increase of corrupt and corrupting professions, as 
actors, pantomimes, hired gladiators, political spies, minmters 
to passion, astrologers, religious charlatans, pseudo-philoso- 
phers, which gave the free classes a precarious and occasional 
subsistence, and hence, too, the gigantic dimensions of the 
system of clientage. Every rich man was surrounded by a 
train of dependants, who lived in a great measure at his 
expense, and spent their lives in. mmisteiing to Ms passions 
and flattering his vanity. And, above all, the public distri- 
bution of com, and occasionally of money, was carried on to 
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I aucli aB extentj that, so far as the first necessaiies of life \7ere 

^ ^ concerned, the whole poor free popnlation of Rome was sup- 

ported gi'atuitously by the Govei'ninent. To effect this dis- 
tiibiition promptly and lavishly was the main object of the 
Imperial policy, and its consequences were worse than could 
hiive resulted from the most extravagant poor-laws or the 
most excessive charity. The mass of the people were sup- 
ported in absolute idleness by com, which was given without 
any reference to desert, and was received, not as a favour, but 
-. A as a right, while gratuitous public amusements still further 

diverted them from labour. 

Under these infiuences the population rapidly dwindled 
away. Productive enterprise was almost extinct in Italy, 
and an unexampled concurrence of causes made a vicious celi- 
bacy the habitual condition. Already in the days of Augustus 
the evil was apparent, and the dangers which in later reigns 
drove the patricians still more generally from public life, 
— drove them more and more into every extravagance of sensu- 
ality. Greece, since the destruction of her liberty, and also 
the leading cities of Asia hlinor and of Egypt, had become 
centres of the wildest corruption, and Greek and Oriental 
captives were innumerable in Borne. Ionian slaves of a sur- 
passing beaiity, Alexandrian slaves, famous for their subtle 
skill in stimulating the jaded senses of the confirmed and 
sated libertine, became the ornaments of every patrician house, 
the companions and the instructors of the young. The dis^ 
inclmation to maniage was so general, that men who S|W| 
their lives in endeavouring by flatteries to secure the inherit- 
ance of wealthy bachelors became a numerous and a notorious 
class. The slave population was itself a hotbed of vice, and 
it contaminated all with which it came in contact ; while the 
attractions of the games, and especially of the public baths, 
wlxich became the habitual resort of the idle, combined with 
the cbarms of the Italian climate, and with the miserable 
domestic architecture that was general, to draw the poo! 
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citizens from indoor life. Idleness, amusements, and a bare 
Bul)sisteiice were alone desii'ed, and tiie general practice of 
abortion among tbe ricb, and of infanticide and exposition in 
all classes, still furtber checked tbe population. 

Tbe destruction of ail public spirit in a population so 
situated was complete and ineyitable. In tbe days of the 
Eepublica consul bad once advocated tbe admission of a brave 
Italian people to tbe right of Eoman citizenship, on tbe 
ground that ^ those who thought only of liberty deserved to 
be Pwomans.'^ In tbe Empire all liberty was cheerfully bar- 
tered for games and com, and tbe worst tyrant could by 
these means be secure of popularity. In tbe Bepublic, when 
Marius threw open the bouses of those be bad proscribed, to 
be plundered, the people, by a noble abstinence, rebuked tbe 
act, for no Boman could be found to avail himself of tbe 
permission,® In the Empire, when tbe armies of Viteliius 
and Tespasian were disputing tbe possession of tbe city, tbe 
degenerate Bomans gathered with delight to tbe spectacle as 
to a gladiatorial show, plundered tbe deserted bouses, en- 
coumged either army by their reckless plaudits, dragged out 
tbe fugitives to be slain, and converted into a festival the 
calamity of their country.® Tbe degradation of tbe national 
character was permanent. BTeitber tbe teaching of tbe 
Stoics, nor tbe government of tbe Antonines, nor tbe triumph- 
of Christianity could restore it. Indifferent to liberty, the 
Boman now, as then, asks only for an idle subsistence and 
for public spectacles, and countless monasteries and ecclesi- 
astical pageants occupy in modern Eome tbe same place as 
did tbe distributions of com and tbe games of tbe amphi- 
theatre in tbe Borne of tbe Csesars. 

It must be remembered, too, that while public spirit bad 

^ ‘ Eos demiiiQ, (jai niliil praeter- ^ Valerias Maximus, iv. 3, § 14. 

qmm de iibertate cogiteat, dignos • See the picture of this scone 

esse, qai Komani fiant.^ — Livy, viii. in Tacitus, Hist iii, 83. 
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tli us decayed in tlie capital of tlie empire, there existed bo 
indepondeiit or rival power to reanimate by its example the 
smouldering flame. The existence in modem Europe of 
many distinct nations on the same level of civilisation, but 
with different forms of government and conditions of national 
life, secures the permanence of some measure of patriotism 
and liberty. If these perish in one nation, they survive in 
another, and each people affects those about it by its rivalry 
or example. But an empire which comprised all the civilised 
globe could know nothing of this political interaction. In 
religious, social, intellectual, and moral life, foreign ideas 
were very discernible, but the enslaved provinces could have 
no mfluence in rekindling political life in the centre, and 
those which rivalled Italy in their civilisation, even surpassed 
it in their corruption and their servility. 

In reviewing, howevez*, the conditions upon which the 
moral state of the empire depended, there are still two very 
important centres or seed-plots of virtue to which it is 
necessary to advert. I mean the pursuit of agricultui'e and 
the discipline of the army. A very early tradition, which 
was attributed to Bomulus, had deciai'ed that waifare and 
agriculture were the only honourable occupations for a 
citizen,^ and it would be difficult to oveiTate the influence of 
the last in forming temperate and virtuous habits among the 
It is the subject of the only extant work of the 






elder"^ Cato. Yirgil had adorned it with the lustre of his 
poetry. A veiy large part of the Boman religion was in- 
tended to symbolise its stages or consecrate its operations. 
YaiTO expi-essed an eminently Boman sentiment in that 
beautiful sentence which Cowper has introduced into English 
poetiy, 'Divine Providence made the country, hut human 
art the town.’^ The reforms of Yespasian consisted chiefly 


* jDk)n. J-Talicarnass. 

* ‘Duina Katura dedit agros; ars humana gediiieaYitUrbps, 
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of the elevation to high positions of the agriciiltoists of the 
]i>rovinces. iLntoninns, who was probably the most perfect 
of all the Eoman emperors, was thi-ongh his whole reign a 
zealous farmer. 

As far as the distant provinces were concerned, it is pro- 
bable that the Imperial system was on the whole a good. 
The scandalous rapacity of the provincial governors, which 
disgi'aced the closing years of the Bepublic, and which is im- 
mortalised by the indignant eloquence of Cicero, appeal's to 
have ceased, or at least greatly diminished, under the super- 
vision of the emperors. Ample municipal freedom, good 
roads, and for the most part wise and temperate rulers, 
secured for the distant sections of the empire a large measure 
of pi'osperity. But in Italy itself, agricultni*e, with the 
habits of life that attended it, speedily and fatally decayed. 
The i>easant proprietor soon glided hopelessly into debt. The 
immeiiLse advantages which slavery gave the rich gradually 
threw nearly all the Italian soil into their hands. The 
})easant who ceased to be proprietor found himself excluded 
by slave laboui* from the position of a hired cultivator, while 
the gratuitous distributions of com drew him readily to the 
metropolis. The gigantic scale of these distributions mdiiced 
the rulers to obtain their corn in the form of a tribute from 
distant countries, chiefly from Africa and Sicily, and it almost 
ceased to be cultivated in Italy. The land fell to waste, or 
was cultivated by slaves or converted into pasture, and over 
vast tracts the race of free peasants entirely disappeared. 

This great revolution, which profoundly affected the 
moral condition of Italy, had long been impending. The 
debts of the poor peasants, and the tendency of the patricians 
to monopolise the conquered territory, had occasioned some 
of the fiercest contests of the Bepublic, and in the earliest 
days of the Empire the blight that seemed to have fallen on 
the Italian soil was contiaually and pathetically lamented. 
Livy, Yarro, Columella, and Pliny have noticed it in the 
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Biost eiiDLpliatic terms, ^ and Tacitus observed tbat as eaiij 
as tbe reign of Claudius, Italy, wliicli bad once supplied the 
distant provinces vdtb com, bad become dependent for the 
very necessaries of life upon the winds and the waves. ^ The 
evil was indeed of an almost hopeless kind. Adverse winds, 
or any other accidental interruption of the convoys of corn, 
occasioned severe distress in the capital ; but the prospect of 
the calamities that wonld ensue if any misfortune detached 
the great corn-growing countries from the empire, might well 
have appalled the politician. Yet the combined influence of 
slavery, and of the gratuitous distributions of corn, acting in 
the manner I have described, rendered every effort to revive 
Italian agriculture abortive, and slavery had taken such deep 
root that it would have been impossible to abolish it, while 
no emperor dared to encounter the calamities and rebellion 
that would follow a suspension or even a restriction of the 
distributions.® Many serious efforts were made to remedy 
the evil.^ Alexander Severus advanced money to the poor 
to buy portions of land, and accepted a gradual payment 
without interest from the produce of the soil. Pertinax 
settled poor men as proprietors on deserted land, on the sole 
condition that they should cultivate it. Marcus Aurelius 
began, and Aurelian and Yalentinian continued, the system of 
^ttling great numbers of barbarian captives upon the Italian 
Boi^and compelling them as slaves to till it. The introduction 


* Soe a collection of passages same complaint had been made still 
ffom these writers in Wallon, Hut. earlier hj Tiberius, in a letter to 
de Vl^lavage^ tome ii. pp. 378- 379. the Senate. (Annal, iii. 64.) 

Pliny, in the first century, noticed • Augustus, for a time, contem- 
(Hist Nat xviiu 7) that th& laii- plated abolishing the distributions, 
fmtdiay or system of large pro- but soon gave up the idea. (Suet, 
parties, was ruining both Italy Aug. xlii.) He noticed that it had 
and the provinces, and that six the effect of causing the fields to 
landlords whom Nero killed were be neglected. 

the possessors of half Homan ♦ M.Wallon has carefully traced 
AMca. this history, {flist de 

* Tacit^ Mmk xii. 43, The tome iii. pp. 294-297*) 
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of IMb iaa:ge foreign element into tke iiearfc of Italy ^vaL'; 
eventually one of tke causes of tke downfall of tke einpii*ej 
and it is also about tkis time that we fii*st dimly trace tke 
condition of serfdom or servitude to tke soil into wkick 
slavery afterwards faded, and wkick was for some centuries 
tke general condition of tke European poor. But tke econo- 
mical and moral causes tkat were destroying agriculture in 
Italy were too strong to ke resisted, and tke simple habits of 
life wkick agricultural pursuits promote had little or no place 
in tke later empire. 

A somewhat less rapid but in tke end not less complete 
decadence had taken place in militaiy life. Tke Boman army 
was at first recruited exclusively from tke upper classes, and 
tke service, which lasted only during actual warfare, was 
gratuitous. Before tke close of tke Bepublic, however, these 
conditions had disappeared. Military pay is said to have 
been institiited at the time of the siege of Veii. V Some 
Spaniards who were enrolled during tke rivalry of Borne and 
Carthage were the first example of tke employment of foreign 
mercenaries by tke former.^ Marius abolished tke pro- 
perty qualification of tke recruits.® In long residences in 
Spain and in tke Asiatic provinces discipline gradually re- 
laxed, and tke historian who limced tke progress of Oriental 
luxury in Borne dwelt with a just emphasis upon tke orQi-"“ 
nous fact tkat it had first been introduced into tke city by 
soldiers.'^ Tke civil wars contributed to tke destruction of 
tke old military traditions, but being conducted by able 
generals it is probable tkat they had moi'e effect upon tke 
patriotism than upon tke discipline of tke army. Augustus 
reoi'ganised the whole militaiy system, establishing a body of 
Boldieis known as tke Prsstorian guard, and digniffed with 
some special privileges, permanently in Borne, while tke 


* Livy, i V. 5 9- 60, Bioms, i, I Y. 

* Livy, xxiv. 49, 


* Sallust, Bell Jugurik 84-86, 

* Livy, xxxix, 6. 
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other legions were chiefiy mustered upon the frontiers, 
Diuiiig his long reign, and during that of Tiberius, both 
sections were quiescent, but the murder of OaHgula by his 
soldiers opened a considerable period of insubordination. 
Claudius, it was observed, first set the fatal example of pur- 
chasing his safety from his soldiei*s by bribes.^ The armies 
of the provinces soon discovered that it was possible to elect 
an emperor outside Eome, and Galba, Gtho, Yitellius, and 
Yespasian were all the creatures of revolt. The evil was, 
however, not yet past recovery. Yespasian and Trajan en- 
forced discipline with gi’eat stringency and success. The 
emperors began more frequently to visit the camps. The 
number of the soldiers was small, and for some time the 
turbulence subsided. The history of the worst period of the 
Empire, it has been truly observed, is full of instances of brave 
soldiers trying, under circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
simply to do their duty. But the historian had soon occasion 
„to notice again the profound infiuence of the voluptuous 
Asiatic cities upon the legions.^ Bemoved for anany years 
from Italy, they lost all national pride, their allegiance was 
transferred from the sovereign to the general, and when the 
Imperial sceptre fell into the hands of a succession of incom- 
petent rulers, they habitually urged their commanders to 
revolt, and at last reduced the empire to a condition of mill- 
taiy anarchy. A remedy was found for this evil, though 
not for the luxurious habits that had been acquired, in the 
division of the empire, which placed each army under the 
direct supervision of an emperor, and it is probable that at a 
later period Christianity diininished the insubordination, 
though it may have also diminished the military fire, of the 
soldiers.® But other and still more powerful causes were in 

^ ‘Primus Osesanim fidem mi- * M. Sismondi thinks that the 
iitis etiam prsemio pignoratus.’ — infiuence of Christianity in suh- 
Suet. Claud, x. duing the spirit of revolt, if not in 

^ See Tacitus, Annul, xiii. 35 ; the army, at least in the people, 
Nisi, ii. 69. was very great. He says : ‘ II est 
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pagan and Christian, and that these should haTe exercised 
so wide an influence as they unquestionably did. Almost 
every institution or pursuit by which virtuous habits would 
naturally have been formed had been tainted or destroyed, 
while agencies of terrific power were impelling the people to 
vice. The rich, excluded from most honourable paths of am- 
bition, and surrounded by countless parasites who inflamed 
their every passion, found themselves absolute masters of in- 
numemble slaves who were their willing ministers, and often 
their teachers, in vice. The poor, hating industry and de- 
stitute of ail intellectual resources, lived in habitual idlenesvS, 
and looked upon abject servility as the normal road to 
fortune. But the picture becomes truly appalling when we 
remember that the main amusement of both classes was the 
spectacle of bloodshed, of the death, and sometimes of the 
torture, of men. 

The gladiatorial games form, indeed, the one feature of 
Boman society which to a modern mind is almost inconceiv- 
able in its atrocity. That not only men, but women, in an 
advanced period of civilisation — men and women who not 
only professed but very frequently acted upon a high code of 
morals — should have made the carnage of men their habitual 
amusement, that all this should have continued for centuries, 
with scarcely a protest, is one of the most startling facts in 
moral history. It is, however, perfectly normal, and in no 
degree inconsistent with the doctrine of natural moral per- 
ceptions, while it opens out fields of ethical enquiry of a very 
deep though painful interest. 

These games, wldch long eclipsed, both in interest and in 
iuiluenco, every other form of public amusement at Bon^ ^ 




* The gladiatorial shows are 
treated incidentally by most Eoman 
historians, but the three works from 
which I have derived most assist- 
ance in this part of my subject are 


the Saturnalia of Justus Lipsius, 
Magnin, Origines du Thkdtre (an 
extremriy learned and interesting 
book, which was unhappily never 
completed), and Prledlsender’s 
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were originally religions ceremonies celebrated at tlie tombs 
of tbe great, and intended as human sacrifices to appease the 
Manes of the dead.' They were afterwards defended as a 
means of sustaining the military spirit by the constant spec- 
tacle of cota’ageons death, ^ and with this object it was 
customary to give a gladiatorial sho^s:to soldiers before their 
departure to a war.^ In addition to th^e functions they had 
a considerable political importance, for at a time when all 
the regular organs of liberty were paralysed or abolished, the 
niler was accustomed in the ai*ena to meet tens of thousands 
of his subjects, who availed themselves of the opportunity to 
present their petitions, to declare their grievances, and to 
censure fi’eely the sovereign or his ministers.'* The games 


Roman Mamers from Augustus to 
the A7itonines {t)ie second volume of 
the French translation). M. 'Wallon 
has also compressed into a few 
pages {Hist, de VEsdavage, tome ii. 
pp. 129-139) much information on 
the subject. 

* Hence the old name of hus^- 
tuarii (from bustum, a Mineral pile) 
given to gladiators (Nieupoort, He 
Riiihus Rommotum, p. 514). Ac- 
cording to PJiny {Hist. Hat. xxs, 3), 

* regular human sacrifices were only 
abolished in Home by a decree of 
the senate, b.c. 97/ and there are 
some instances of them at a stiE 
later period. Much information 
about them is collected by Sir 
C. bewis, Oredibilitg of Roman 
Historgt vol. ii. p. 430; Merivale, 
Conversw7i of the Roman Em^re^ 
pp. 230-233 ; begendre, TraitS de 
I* Opinion, vol. i. pp. 229-231. Por- 
phyry, in his He Abstinentia Carnis, 
devoted considerable research to 
this matter. Games were habi- 
tual Ij celebrated by wealthy private 
individuals, during the early part of 
the empire, at the funerals of their 
relatives, but their morruaiy cha- 


racter gradually ceased, and after 
Marcus Aurelius they had become 
mere public spectacles, and were 
rarely celebrated at Borne by pri- 
vate men. (See Wallon, Hist, de 
VEsda'O, ii. pp. 135-136.) 

The games had then really passed 
into their purely secular stage, 
thoiigh they were still nominally 
dedicated to Mars and Diana, and 
though an altar of Jupiter batiaris 
stood in the centre of the arena. 
(Nieupoort, p. 865.) 

® Cicero, Tusc. lib, ii. 

• Gapitolinus, Maximus et BaU-'" 
binm^ Gapitolinus says this is the 
most probable origin of the custom, 
though others regarded it as a sacri- 
fice to appease Nemesis by an offer- 
ing of blood. 

^ ■* Much curious information on 
this subject may be found in Fried- 
Isender, Mceurs roTnaines, liv. vi. ch. 
i. Very few Boman emperors ven- 
tured to disregard or to repress 
these outcries, and they led to the 
fall of several of the most powerful 
ministers of the empire. On the 
whole these games represent the 
strangest and most ghastly form 
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axe said to have been of Etruscan origin; they were first 
introduced into Eome, B.c. 264, when the two sons of a man 
named Brutus compelled three pair of gladiators to fight at 
the funeral of their father,^ and before the close of the 
EepubHc they were common on great public occasions, and, 
what appears even more horrible, at the banquets of the 
nobles.^ The rivalry of Csesar and Pompey greatly multi- 
plied them, for each sought by this means to ingratiate him- 
self vuth the people. Pompey introduced a new form of 
combat between men and animals.® Csesar abolished the old 
custom of i*estricting the mortuary games to the funerals of 
men, and his daughter was the first Boman lady whose tomb 
was desecrated by human blood.^ Besides this innovation, 
Csesar replaced the temporary edifices in which the games 
h ad hitherto been held by a permanent wooden amphitheatre, 
shaded the spectators by an awning of precious silk, compelled 
the condemned persons on one occasion to fight with silver 
lances,® and drew so many gladiators into the city that the 
Senate was obliged to issue an enactment restricting their 
number.® In the eai'liest years of the Empii'e, StatiHus 
Taurus erected the first amphitheatre of stone.’' Augustiw 


political liberty has erer assumed. 
On the other hand, the people 
readily bartered all genuine freedom 
for abundant games. 

* Valer. Maximus, ii. 4, § 7. 

® On the gladiators at banquets, 
see J. Lipsius, Satumaliaf lib. i., c. 
vi., Magnin ; Origines du Tkedtre^ 
pp. 380-385. This was originally 
an Etruscan custom, and it was 
also very common at Capua,. As 
Siiius Ihalieus says: — ■ 

^ Exhilarire viris conyivia casde 
Mos olim, et miscere epulis spec- 
tacula dira/ 

Verus, the colleague of Marcus 
A urelius, was especially addicted to 
tins kind of entertainment. (Capi- 


tolinns, Verm,) See, too, Athenseus. 
iv. 40, 41. 

* Senec. De Brevit, Vit. c. xiii. 

* Sueton. J. Cmsar^ xxid. Pliny 
{Ep, yi. 34) commends a friend for 
having given a show in memory of 
his departed wife. 

^ Vlmjf Hist, Nat, xxxiii. 16. 

* Sueton. C<ssar^ x. ; Dion Cas- 
sius, xliii. 24. 

^ Sueton. Aug, xxix. The his- 
tory of the amphitheatres is given 
very minutely by Priedlsender, who, 
like nearly all other antiquaries, 
believes this to have been the first 
of stone. Pliny mentions the ex- 
istence, at an earlier period, of two 
connected wooden theatres, which 
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ordered that not more than 120 men should fight on a single 
occasion, and that no praetor should give more than two 
spectacles in a single year/ and Tiberius again fixed the 
maximum of combatants,® but notvtdthstanding these attempts 
to limit them the games soon acquired the most gigantic pro- 
portions. They were celebrated habitually by great men in 
honour of their dead relatives, by officials on coming into 
office, by conquerors to secure popiilaiity, and on every 
occasion of public rejoicing, and by rich tradesmen who were 
desirous of acquiring a social position.^ They were also 
among the attractions of the public baths. Schools of gladia- 
tors — often the private property of lich citizens — existed in 
every leading city of Italy, and, besides slaves and criminals, 
they were thronged with freemen, who voluntarily hiied 
themselves for a term of years. In the eyes of multitudes, 
the large sums that were paid to the victoi*, the patronage of 
nobles and often of emperors, and still more the delirium of 
popular enthusiasm that centred upon the successful gladia- 
tor, outweighed all the dangers of the profession. A com- 
plete recklessness of life was soon engendeied both in the 
spectators and the combatante. The nanistse,* or pmweyors 
of gladiators, became an important profession. Wandering 
bands of gladiators travei’sed Italy, hiring themselves for the 
provincial amphitheatres. The influence of the games gradu- 
ally pervaded the whole textiua of Homan life. 
became the common-place of conversation,^ The children 
imitated them in their play.® The philosophers di'ew from 


.swung round on hinges and formed 
an amphitheatre. (Rist xxkti , 
24.) 

* Dion Cassius, liv. 2. It ap- 
pears, howerer, from an inscrip- 
tion, that 10,000 gladiators fought 
in the reign and by the command 
!>f Augustus, Wallon, Hist, de 
^Esclamge, tome, ii. p. 133. 

® Sueton. ro«er. xxxiv. Nero 


made another slight restriction 
(Tacit. AnnaL xiii. 31) which, ap- 
pears to have been little observed. 

® Martial notices {Ep. iii. 59) 
and ridicules a spectacle given by 
a shoemaker at Bologna, and by a 
fuller at Modena, 

* Bpictetus, Bnchir, xxsiii. § 2, 

* Arrian, iii, 15, 
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^-hem tiieir metaphors and illustrations. The artists pour- 
k-ayed them in every vaiiety of ornament.^ The vestal 
virgins had a seat of honour in the arena. ^ The Colosseum, 
■which is said to have been capable of containing more than 
80,000 spectators, eclipsed every other monument of Imperial 
splendour, and is even now at once the most imposing and 
the most characteristic relic of pagan Borne. 

In the provinces the same passion was displayed. From 
Gaul to Syi-ia, wherever the Homan influence extended, the 
spectacles of blood were introduced, and the gigantic remains 
of amphitheatres in many lands still attest by their ruined 
grandeur the scale on which they wei'e pursued. In the 
reign of Tiberius, more than 20,000 persons are said to have 
j>erished by the fall of the amphitheatre at the subimban town 
of Fidenje.3 Under lll^ero, the Syracusans obtained, as a 
special favour, an exemption from the law which limited the 
number of gladiators.^ Of the vast train of piisoners brought 
by Titus from Judea, a large proportion were destined by the 
conqueror for the provincial games.^ In Syria, where they 
were introduced by Antiochus Epiphanes, they at first pro- 
duced rather terror than pleasure ; but the efiemmate Sjiuians 
soon learned to contemplate them with a passionate enjoy- 
ment,® and on a smgle occasion Agrippa caused 1,400 men to 
fight iu the amphitheatre at Berytus.^ Greece alone was in 


* See these points minutely 
proved in Friedlsender. 

* Suet. Aug. xliv. This was 
noticed before by Cicero. The 
Christian poet Prudentius dwelt on 
this aspect of the games in some 
forcible lines : — 

‘ Virgo modesta j-abet converse 
pollice rumpi 

Ne iateat pars ulla animne vitalibus 
imis 

A.ltius impress© duin palpitat ease 
c-ecutor/ 


* Sueton. TiheritiSf xl. Tacitus, 
who gives a graphic description of 
the disaster {Annal. iv. 62-63), 
says 60,000 persons were killed or 
wounded. 

^ Tacit. Annal. xiii. 49. 

* Joseph. JBell, Jud. vi. 9. 

* See the very curious picture 
which Livy has given (xli. 20) of 
the growth of the fascination. 

’ Joseph. Antiq^. J'ud, xix. 7. 
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some degree aa excefition. Wien aa attempt waa made to 
iutroduce the spectacle into Athens, the cynic philosopher 
Demonax appealed successfully to the better feelings of the 
people by exclaiming, ‘ You must first overthrow the altar of 
Pity.’ > The games are said to have aftemvards penetrated to 
Athens, and to have been suppressed by Apollonius of 
Tyana;2 but -with the exception of Corinth, where a very 
large foreign population existed, Greece never appears to 
have shared the general enthusiasm.® 

One of the first consequences of this taste was to render 
the people absolutely unfit for those tranquil and refined 
amusements which usually accompany civilisation. To men 
who were accustomed to witness the fierce vicissitudes of 
dea^y combat, any spectacle that did not elicit the strongest 
excitement was insipid. The only amusements that at all 
rivalled the spectacles of the amphitheatre and the circus 
were those which appealed strongly to the sensual passions, 
such as the games of Flora, the postures of the pantomimes^ 
and the ballet.'* Eoman comedy, indeed, flourished for a 
short period, but only by throwing itself iuto the 
career. The pander and the courtesan ai-e the leading 
character's of Plautus, and the more modest Terence never 
attained an equal popularity. The different forms of vice 
have a coutinual tendency to act and react upon one another,- 
and the intense craving after excitement which the amphi- 
theatre must necessarily have produced, had probably no 


^ Lucian, Be^mna^s. 

* Philosfc. Apoll, lY, 22. 

* Friedlsender, tome ii. pp. 95- 
96. There are, however, several 
extant Greek inscriptions relating 
lo gladiators, and proving the ex- 
istence of the shows ia Greece. 
Pompeii, which was a Greek colony, 
nad a vast amphitheatre, which we 
may still admire ; and, under Kero, 
games were prohibited at Pompeii 


for ten years, in consequence of a 
riot that broke out during a gladia- 
torial show. (Tacit. Annal. xiv 
17.) After tlie defeat of Perseus, 
Paulus Emilius celebrated a show 
in Macedonia. (Livy, xli. 20.) 

■* These are fully discussed by 
Magnin and Priedlmnder. There 
is a very beautiful description of a 
ballet, representing the "Judgment 
of Paris; in ApuJeius, Metamorph. x. 
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small iuiliieaco in stimulatmg the orgies of sensuality winch 
Tacitus and Suetonius describe. 

But if comedy could to a certain extent flourish with the 
gladiatoiml games, it was not so with tragedy. It is, indeed, 
true that the tragic actor can exhibit displays of more intense 
agony and of a grander heroism than were ever witnessed in 
the arena. His mission is not to paint nature as it exists in 
the light of day, but nature as it exists in the heart of man. 
His gestures, his tones, his looks, are such as would never 
have been exhibited by the person he represents, but they 
display to the audience the full intensity of the emotions 
which that person would have felt, but which he would have 
been unable adequately to reveal. But to those who were 
habituated to the intense realism of the amphitheatre, the 
idealised suffering of the stage was unimpressive. Ail the 
genius of a Siddons or a Bistori would fail to move an 
audience who had continually seen living men fall bleeding 
and mangled at their feet. One of the first functions of the 
stage is to raise to the highest point the susceptibility to 
disgust. When Horace said that Medea should not kill her 
children upon the stage, he enunciated not a mere arbitrary 
rule, but one which grows necessarily out of the development 
of the drama. It is an essential characteristic of a refined 
and cultivated taste to be shocked and offended at the spec- 
tacle of bloodshed ; and the theatre, which somewhat dangex'- 
ously dissociates sentiment from action, and causes men to 
waste their compassion on ideal sufferings, is at least a barrier 
against the extreme foiTUS of cruelty by developing tbia 
susceptibility to the highest degree. The gladiatorial games, 
on the other hand, destroyed aU sense of disgust, and there- 
fore all refinement of taste, and they rendered the permanent 
^numph of the drama impossible.^ 


* Pacuvixis and Aecins were the is the only Eomaa historian who 
founders of Eoman tragedy. The pays any attention to literary his- 
abridger, Velleius Paterculus, who tory, boasts that the latter might 
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It is abundantly evident, both from bistory and from 
present experience, that tbe instinotive sbock, or natural 
feeling of disgust, caused by tbe sight of the sufieringa of men 
is not generically difrerent from that which is caused by the 
sight of the suSeringa of animals. The latter, to those who 
are not accustomed to it, is intensely painful. The former 
continually becomes by use a matter of absolute indifference. 
If the repugnance which is felt in the one case appears 
greater than in the other, it is not on account of any innate 
sentiment which commands us to reverence our species, “but' 
simply because our imagination finds less difficulty in reali- 
sing human than animal sufeiing, and also because education 
has strengthened our feelings in the one case much more than 
in the other. There is, however, no fact more clearly estab- 
lished than that when men have regarded it as not a crime 
to kill some class of their fellow-men, they have soon learnt 
to do so with no more natural compunction or hesitation 
than they would exhibit in killing a wild animal. This is 
the normal condition of savage men. Colonists and Eed 
Indians even now often shoot each other with precisely the 
same indifference as they shoot beasts of prey, and the whole 
history of warfare — especially when warfare was conducted 
on more savage principles than at present — ^is an illustration 
of the fact. Startling, thei'efore, as it may now appear, it is 
in no degree unnatural that Roman spectators should have 
contemplated with perfect equanimity the slaughter of men. 
The Spaniard, who is brought in infancy to the bull-i'ing, 
soon learns to gaze with indifference or with pleasure upon 
sights before which the unpractised eye of the stranger quails 
with horror, and the same process would be equally efficacious 
had the spectacle been the sufferings of men. 

We now look hack with indignation upon this indifferenf^; 


rafik hoBOumbly with the best plus videatur fuisse sanguinis. 
Greek tragedians. He adds, *utin Hist, Bom. ii. 9. 
jliis [the Greeks] limre, in 
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but yat, altliougii it may be hard to realise, it is probably 
tnie that there is scarcely a human being who might not by 
custom be so indurated as to share it. Had the most bene- 
volent person liyed in a country in which the innocence of 
these games was deemed axiomatic, had he been taken to 
them in his veiy childhood, and accustomed to associate them 
with his earliest dreams of romance, and had he then been 
left simply to the play of the emotions, the first paroxysm of 
horror would have soon subsided, the slminldng repugnance 
that followed would have grown weaker and weaker, the 
feeling of interest would have been aroused, and the time 
W’ould probably come in which it would reign alone. But 
even this absolute indifference to tbe sight of human stiffering 
does not represent the full evil resulting from the gladiatorial 
games. That some men are so constituted as to be capable 
of taking a real and lively pleasure in the simple contem- 
plation of suffering as sudering, and without any reference to 
their own interests, is a proposition which has been sti'enu- 
ousiy denied by those in whose eyes vice is nothing more 
than a displacement, or exaggeration, of lawful self- regarding 
feelings, and others, who have admitted the reality of the 
phenomenon, have treated it as a very rare and exceptional 
disease.^ That it is so — at least in its extreme forms — ^in the 
present condition of society, may reasonably be hoped, though 
I imagine that few persons who have watched the habits of 
boys would question that to take pleasure in giving at least 
some degree of pain is sufficiently common, and though it 
Ls not quite certain that ail the sports of adult men would be 
entered into with exactly the same zest if their victims were 
not sentient beings. But in every society in which atrocious 
punishments have been common, this side of human nature 


* Thus, e.g., Hobbos : * Aiiense qnis sib! placeat in mails alienis 
calami tatis contemptns nominatur sine alio fine, videtnr mihi im- 
crudelitae, proceditque a proprise possibile.^ — Leviathan.-paTsL e. m. 
ieciiritatis opinione. Nam nt ali- 
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has acqtiired an undoubted prominence. It is related of 
Claudius that his special delight at the gladiatorial shows 
was in watching the countenances of the dying, for he had 
learnt to take an artistic pleasure in observing tbe variations 
of their agony. ^ When the gladiator lay prostrate it was 
customaiy for the spectators to give the sign with their 
thumbs, indicating whether they desired him to be spared or 
slain, and the giver of the show reaped most popularity 
when, in the latter case, he permitted no consideration of 
economy to make him hesitate to sanction the populaT'-— 
award.^ 

Besides this, the mere desire for novelty impelled the 
people to every excess or refinement of barbarity,® The 
simple combat became at last insipid, and every variety of 
atrocity was devised to stimulate tbe flagging interest. A t 
one time a bear and a bull, chained together, rolled in fierce 
contest along the sand ; at another, criminals dressed in the 
sldns of wild beasts were thrown to bulls, which were mad-^.x*'’^’ 
clened by red-hot irons, or by darts tipped with burning 
pitch. Four hxmdred bears were killed on a single day under 
Caligula; three hundred on another day under Claudius. 

Under Uero, four hundred tigers fought with bxills and ele- 
phants; four hundred bears and three hundred lions wei’e 
slaughtered by his soldiers. In a single day, at the dedica^n 
of the Colosseum by Titus, five thousand animals perished. 

Under Tbrajan, the games continued for one hunted and ^ 

twenty-three successive days.^ Lions, tigers, elephants^ rhi- , 


* Sneton. Claudim, xxxiv. little book, De Spectacnlis, by 

« < T?#. Martial— a book wbieh is not morft 

n i-T, , horrible from the atrocities it rc- 

JuTenah Sat. ra. 36-3,. repulsion or 

"Besides tb« many incidental compassion it everywhere displays, 
notices scattered through the Bo- ■* These are but a few of the many 

man historians, and through the examples given by Magnin, who 
writings of Seneca Plutarch, Jure- has collected a vast array of au- 
ual, and Phny, we have a rurious thoritics on the subject. ( Origwe.% 
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tiocei’oses, Bippopotaioi, giraffes, bulls, stags, even crocodiles 
and serpents, were employed to give novelty to the spectacle. 
For was any form of human suffering wanting. The first 
Gordian, when edile, gave twelve spectacles, in each of whicji 
from one hundred and fifty to five hundred pair of gladiators 
appeared.^ Eight hundred pair fought at the triumph of 
Aurelian.^ Ten thousand men fought during the games of 
Trajan.® Fero illumined his gardens during the night by 
Christians burning in their pitchy shirts.^ Under Domitian, 
an army of feeble dwarfs was compelled to fight,® and, more 
than once, female gladiators descended to perish in the arena.® 
A criminal personating a fictitious character was nailed to a 
cross, and there torn by a hearJ Another, representing 
Scaevola, was compelled to hold his hand in a real flame.® A 
third, as Hercules, was burnt alive upon the pile.® So intense 

TkedirCt pp. 445-453.) M. 

Mongez has devoted an interesting 
memoir to ‘ Les animaux promen^s 
on tn4s dans le cirque.^ {Mkm, de 
tAcad. des Inscnp. et Belles AetiTes^ 
tome X.) See, too, Friedlaender. Pliny 
rarely gives an account of any wild 
animal without accompanying it by 
statistics about its appearances in 
the arena. The first instance of a 
wild beast hunt in the amphitheatoe 
. is said^ to be that recorded by Livy 
(xxxix.' 22), which tooh place about 
80 B.c. 

® Capitolinus, Gordiam, 

* Vopiscus, Aurelian. 

* Xiphilin, Ixyiii. 15. 

< Tacit. Annd: xv. 44. 

* Xiphilin, Ixvii. 8; Statius, 

Bylvt. i, 6. 

* Luring the Republic, a rich 
man ordered in his will that 
some women he had purchased for 
the purpose should fight in the 
funeral games to his memory, but 
the people annulled the danse. 

(Athenseus, iv. 39.) Under Nero 


and Domitian, female gladiators 
seem to have been not uncommon. 
See Statius, Bylv. i. 6 ; Suetoii. 
Domitian j iv. ; Xiphilin, Txvii. 8. 
Juvenal describes the enthusiasm 
with which Roman ladies practised 
with the gladiatorial weapons (Bat. 
vi. 248, &c.), and Martial (De 
Spectac. vi.) mentions the combats 
of women with wild beasts. One, 
he says, killed a lion. A combat 
of female gladiators, under Sev^erus, 
created some tumult, and it was 
decreed that they should no longer 
be permitted. (&philin, Ixxv. 16.) 
See Magnin, pp. 434-435. 

Martial, De Bpectac. vii, 

• Ibid. Ep. viii. 30. 

® Tertullian, Ad Nation, i. 10 
One of the most ghastly features 
of the games was the comic aspect 
they sometimes assumed. This was 
tne case in the combats of dwarfs. 
There were also combats by blind- 
folded men. Petronius (Batyricofi, 
c. xlv.) has given us a horrible de- 
scription of the maimed and feeble 
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was tht5 craving for blood, that a prince was less uiii>optiiai' if 
be neglected tbe distribution of corn than if be neglected the 
games ; and Nero bimself, on account of bis munificence in 
tMs respect, was probably tbe sovei'eign wbo was most 
beloved bj tbe Boman multitude. Hebogabalus and Galerius 
are reported, when dining, to bave regaled themselves with 
tbe sight of criminals torn by wild beasts. It was said of the 
latter that Gie never supped without human blood.’ ^ 

It is weU for us to look steadily on such facts as these. 
They display more vividly than any mere philosophical dis::L 
quisition tbe abyss of depravity into which it is possible for 
human nature to sink. They furnish us with striking proofs 
of the reality of the moral progress we have attained, and 
they enable us in some degree to estimate the regenerating 
influence that Christianity has exercised in the world. For 
the destruction of the gladiatorial games is all its work. 
Philosophers, indeed, might deplore them, gentle natures 
might shrink from their contagion, but to the multitude they 
possessed a fascination which nothing but the new i*eligio& 
could overcome. 

Nor was this fascination sui-prising, for no pageant has 
ever combined more powerful elements of attraction. The 
magnificent circus, the gorgeous dresses of the assembled 
Court, the contagion of a passionate enthusiasm thrilling 
almost visibly through the mighty throng, the breathless 
silence of expectation, the wild cheers bursting simultaneously 
from eighty thousand tongues, and echoing to the farthest 
outskirts of the ciiy, the rapid alternations of the fray, the 


men who were sometuaes com- ^ ‘Kec uuquam sine hnmatio 
pelled to flght. People afflicted eruore cosnabat.’ — ^Lactan. Be Mort. 
with epilepsy were accustomed to Bersec, Much the same thing is 
drink the blood of the wounded told of the Christian emperor Jus- 
glaxiiators, which they believed to tinian II., who lived at the end of 
be a sovereign remedy, (Pliny, the seventh century. (Sismondi, 
Hist. Nat xxYiii. 2; TertuL Eist de la Chute de VEmpin 
Ajjol.ix,} Bomaiu^ tome ii. p* So.) 
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deeds of splendid courage tliat were maxiifested, were all well 
fitted to entrance the imagination. The crimes and servitude 
of the gladiator were for a time forgotten in the blaze of 
glory that surrounded him. Kepi*esenting to the highest 
degi‘ee that courage which the E-omans deemed the first of 
virtues, the cynosure of countless eyes, the chief object of con- 
versation in the metropolis of the universe, destined, if 
victorious, to be immortalised in tbe mosaic and the sculp- 
ture,* he not unfrequently rose to heroic grandeur. The 
gladiator Spartacus for three years defied the bravest armies 
of Borne. The greatest of Boman generals had chosen 
gladiators for his body-guard.^ A band of gladiators, faithful 
even to death, followed the fortunes of the fallen Antony, 
when all besides had descried him.^ Beautiful eyes, trem- 
bling with passion, looked down upon the fight, and the 
noblest ladies in Borne, even the empress herself, had been 
known to crave the victor’s love.** We read of gladiators 
lamenting that the games occurred so seldom,'^ complaining 
bitterly if they were not permitted to descend into the arena,® 
scorning to fight except with the most powerful antagonists, 
laughing aloud as their wounds were dressed,® and at last^ 
when prostrate in the dust, calmly turning their throats tc 
the sword of the conqueror.® The enthusiasm that gathered 
round them was so intense that special laws were found 
necessary, and were sometimes insufficient to prevent patri- 
cians from enlisting in their ranks,*® while the tranquil 


* Wmckelmann says tho statue 
called ‘ The Dying Gladiator* does 
not represent a gladiator. At a 
later period, however, statues of 
gladiators were not uncommon, and 
Pliny notices {Hist. Nat. xxxv. 33) 
paintings of them. A fine specimen 
of mosaic portraits of gladiators is 
now in the Lateran Museum. 

^ Plutarch's Life of C<esar, 

* Dion Cassius, li. 7. 


• Faustina, the wife of Marcus 
Aurelius, was especially accused of 
this weakness. (Capitolinus, Mar- 
cm Aurelim.) 

• Seneca, Be Brovident iv. 

• Arrian’s L^iotetm, i. 29. 

^ Seneca, Be BrovidenU iii, 

• Aulus Gellius, xii. 5. 

• Cicero, Tmc, lib. ii. 

Some Eqifites fought under 
Julius Caesar, and a senator namea 
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courage with which they never failed to die supplied the 
philosopher with his most striking examples.^ The severe" 
contmence that was required before the combat, contrastmg 
vividly with the licentiousness of Roman life, had even 
invested them with something of a moral dignity ; and it is 
a singularly suggestive fact that of all pagan characters the 
gladiator was selected by the Fathers as the closest approxi- 
mation to a Christian model.^ St. Augustine tells us how 
one of his friends, being drawn to the spectacle, endeavoured 
by closing bis eyes to guard against a fascination be knew tp^ 
be sinful. A sudden cry caused him to break bis resolution, 
and be never could withdraw bis gaze again.® 

And while the influences of the amphitheatre gained a 
complete ascendancy over the populace, the Roman was not 
without excuses that could lull his moral feelings to repose. 
Tlie games, as I have said, were originally human sacrifices- 
religious rites sacred to the dead- 


-and it was argued that the 
death of the gladiator was both more honourable and more 

Continent. Juvenal dwells (Sat 
viii. 197-210) with great indigna- 
tion on an instance of a patrician 
fighting, 

^ * Quis mediocris gladiator in- 
gemnit, qnis vnltnm mntavi t nn- 
qnam ? — Cic. Tttac. QiKffstlih. ii. 

E,g. ■ Clem. Alez. 

There is a well-known passage of 
this kind in Horace, .ira 412- 
415. The comparison of the good 
man to an athlete or gladiator, 
whichSt. Patil employed, occurs also 
in Seneca andEpi etetns, from which 
some have inferred that they mtist 
have known the writings of the 
Apostle. M. Denis, however, has 
shown {Mies morales diems': IJ m--. 
tiquitSt tome ii p. 240) that the 
same comparison had been used, 
before the rise of Christianity, by 
Plato, AEschines, and Cicero. 

* Confsfks^ vi. S. 


Pulvins Sotinns wished to fight, 
hut Ciesar prevented him. (Snet. 
Ccesar^ xxxix. ; Dion Cassius, xliii. 
23.) Hero, according to Suetonius, 
compelled men of the highest rank 
to fight. Laws prohibiting patri- 
cians from fighting were several 
times made and violated. (Pried- 
Isender, pp. 39-41.) Commodus is 
said to have been himself passion- 
ately fond of fighting as a gladia- 
tor. Much, however, of what 
Lampridius relates on this point is 
perfectly incredible. On the other 
hand, the profession of the gladia- 
tor was constantly spoken of as 
infamous ; hut this oscillation be- 
tween extreme admiration and con- 
tempt will surprise no one who 
has noticed the tone continually 
adopted about prize-fighters in 
England, and about the members 
of some other profeasions on the 
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marcifai than that of the passive victim, vtrho, in the Homeric 
age, was sacrificed at the tomb. The combatants were either 
professional gladiators, slaves, criminals, or military captives. 
The lot of the fii’st was voluntary. The second had for 
a long time been regarded as almost beneath or beyond a 
freeman’s care ; but when the enlarging cii*cle of sympathy 
had made the Bomans regard their slaves as kind of 
second human nature,’ ^ they perceived the atrocity of expos- 
ing them in the games, and an edict of the emperor forbade 
it.^ The third had been condemned to death, and iis the 
victorious gladiator was at least sometimes pardoned,^ a 
permission to fight was regarded as an act of mercy. The 
fate of the fourth could not strike the eaidy Boman with the 
horror it would now inspire, for the right of the conquerors 
to massacre their prisoners was almost universally admitted/ 
But, beyond the point of desiring the games to be in some 
degree restricted, extremely few of the moralists of the 
Boman Empire ever advanced. That it was a horrible and 
demoralising thing to make the spectacle of the deaths, even 
of guilty men, a form of popular amusement, was a position 
which no Boman school had attained, and which was only 
reached by a very few individuals. Cicero observes, Hhat 
the gladiatorial spectacles appear to some cruel and inhuman/ 
and, he adds, ^ I know not whether as they are now con« 
ducted it is not so, but when guilty men are compelled to 
fight, no better discipline against suffering and death can be 


* ‘ [Servi^ etsi per fortunam in 
omnia obnoxii, tamen quasi secun- 
dum hominum genus sunt.’ — 
Fiorus, Bist. Hi. 20. 

* JVIacrinus, however, punished 
fugitive slaves by compelling them 
to tight as gladiators. (Capito- 
linus, Maorinus.) 

® Tacit. Annal, sii. 56. Ac- 
cording to FriedI sender, however, 
there were two classes of criminals. 


One class were condemned only to 
fight, and pardoned if they con- 
quered ; the others were condemned 
to tight till death, and this was 
considered an aggravation of capital 
punishment. 

* * Ad conciliandum plebis fa- 
vorem etfusa largitio, quum spec- 
taculis induiget, supplicia quondam 
hostium artem faeit.’ — Floras, iii. 
12 . 
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presented to the eyeJ ^ Seneca, it is true, adopts a far nobler 
language* He denounced the games with a passionate 
eloquence. He refuted indignantly the argument derived 
from the giuit of the combatants, and declared that under 
every form and modification these amusements were brutali- 
sing, savage, and detestable.® Plutarch went even farther, 
and condemned the combats of wild beasts on the ground 
that we should have a bond of sympathy with all sentient 
beings, and that the sight of blood and of suiSering is neces- 
sarily and essentially depraving.® To these instance»~-;m^..,^^ 
may add Petronius, who condemned the shows in his poem 
on the civil war ; Junius Maurious, who refused to permit 
the inhabitants of Tienne to celebrnte them, and replied to 
the remonstrances of the emperor, ^ Would to Heaven it were 
possible to abolish such spectacles, even at Eome!'^ and, 
above all, Marcus Aurelius, who, by compelling the gladiators 
to fight with blunted swords, rendered them for a time com- 
paratively harmless.^ Bnt these, with the Athenian remon- 
strances I have already noticed, are almost the only instances 
now remaming of pagan protests against the most conspicuous 
as well as the most atrocious feature of the age. Juvenal, 
whose unsparing satire has traversed the whole field of 
Roman manners, and who denonnces fiercely all cruelty to 
slaves, has repeatedly noticed the gladiatorial shows, but on 
no single occasion does he intimate that they were inconsistSoT’'*^-- 
with humanity. Of all the great historians "who recorded 
them, not one seems to have been conscious that he was 
recording a barbarity, not one appears to have seen in them 




* Tuso. QicasL ii. 17. 

2 See liis magnificent letter on 
the subject. (Ep. vii.) 

* In his two treatises De Esu 
Carnium, 

* Pliny, jSJw. iv. 22. 

* Xiphilin, kxi. 29. Capitolinus, 
M Aurelius, The emperor also 


once carried off the gladiators to a 
war with his army, much to the 


indignation of the people. (Oapit.) 
’ '* ■' id f 


He has himself noticed the extreme 
weariness he felt at the public 
amusements he was obliged to 
attend, (vii. S.) 
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any greater evils than, an increasing tendency to pleasure and 
the excessive multiplication of a dangerous class. The 
Roman sought to make men biwe and fearless, rather than 
gentle and humane, and in his eyes that spectacle was to be 
applauded which steeled the heart against the fear of deatli, 
even at the sacrifioe of the affections. Titus and Trajan, in 
whose reigns, probably, the greatest numlxjr of shows were 
compressed into a short time, were both men of conspicuous 
clemency, and no Roman seems to have imagined that the 
fact of 3,000 men having been compelled to fight under the 
one, and 10,000 under the other, cast the faintest shadow 
upon fcheh' characters. Suetonius mentions, as an instance of 
the amiability of Titus, that ho was accustomed to jest with 
the people during the combats of the gladiators,^ and Pliny 
especially eulogised Trajan because he did not patronise 
spectacles that enervate the character, but rather those which 
impel men ‘to noble wounds and to the contempt of death.' 
The same writer, who was himself in many ways conspicuous 
for his gentleness and charity, having warmly commended a 
friend for acceding to a petition of the people of Verona, who 
desired a spectacle, adds this startling sentence ; ‘ After so 
general a request, to have refused would not have beei\ 
fiimness — ^it would have been cruelty.'^ Even iu the closing 
years of the foui'th century, the prsefect Symmachus, who 
"was regarded as ono of the most estimable pagans of his age, 
collected some Saxon prisoners to fight in honour of his 
son. They strangled themselves in prison, and Symmachus 
lamented the misfortune that had befallen him from their 
‘impious hands,’ but endeavoured to calm his feelings by 
recalling the patience of Socrates and the precepts of phi- 
losophy."^ 

^ Sueton. Titus, %dii. — Pliny, Paneg. xxxiii. 

“ * Yisnm est spectacnlnm inde » ‘ Prjeterea tanto consQnm 
non eneiTe nee fluxum, nee quod rogaharis, nt negare non conatans 
nnimos wrorum molliret et frange- eed durum videretur.’ — 
ret, sed quod ad piilchra niloera vi. 34. 
eontemptumqufc mortis accenderet.’ ■* Symmach, Eplst, n, 
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WEile, however, I have no desire to disguise or palliate 
the extreme atrocity of this aspect of Roman life, there are 
certain very natoal exaggerations, against which it is neces- 
sary for us to guard. There are in human nature, and more 
especially in the exercise of the benevolent aifections, in- 
equalities, inconsistencies, and anomalies, of which theorists 
do not always take account. We should be altogether in 
error if we supposed that a man who took pleasure in a 
gladiatorial combat in andent Rome was necessaiily as in- 
human as a modern would he who took pleasure in a similar 
spectacle. A man who falls but a little below the standaid 
of his own merciful age is often in reahty far worse than a 
man who had conformed to the standard of a much more 
barbarous age, even though the latter will do some things 
with perfect equanimity from which the other would recoil 
with horror. We have a much greater power than is some- 
times supposed of localising both our benevolent and malevo- 
lent feelings. If a man is very kind, or very harsh to some 
particular class, this is usually, and on the whole justly, re- 
garded as an index of his general disposition, but the 
inference is not infallible, and it may easily be pushed too 
far. There are some who appear to expend all their kindly 
feelings on a single class, and to treat with perfect indif 
ference all outside it. There are others who regard a certain 
class as quite outside the pale of their sympathies, 
other spheres their afTections prove lively and constant. 
There are many who would accede without the faintest re- 
luctance to a barbarous custom, but would be quite incapable 
of an equally barbarous act which custom had not conse- 
crated. Our affections are so capricious in their nature that 
it is continually necessary to correct by detailed expeidence 
the most plausible deductions. Thus, for example, it is a 
very unquestionable and a very important truth that cruelty 
to animals naturally indicates and promotes a habit of mind 
which leads to cruelty to men ; and that, on the other hand, 
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an affectionate and merciful disposition to animals commonly 
implies a gentle and amiable natuj-e. But, if we adopted 
this principle as an infallible criterion of humanity, we should 
soon find ourselves at fault. To the somewhat too hackneyed 
^^dote of Domitian gratifying his savage propensities by 
kilh^ flies,' we might oppose Spinoza, one of the purest, 
most gentle, most benevolent of mankind, of whom it is re- 
lated that almost the only amusement of his life was putting 
flies into spiders’ webs, and watching their struggles and them 
d^ths. It has been observed that a very large proportion 
of the men who during the French Eevolution proved them- 
selves most absolutely indifferent to human siifferino' were 
deeply attached to animals. Fournier was devoted to a 
^unrel, Oouthon to a spaniel, Panis to two gold pheasants, 
Chaumette to an aviaiy, Marat kept doves.* Bacon has 
noticed that the Turks, who are a cruel jieople, are neverthe- 
1^3 conspicuous for their kindness to animals, and he men- 
taoM the instance of a Christian boy who was nearly stoned 
to d^th for gagging a long-biUed fowl.* In Egypt there aie 
hospitals for superannuated cats, and the most loathsome 
insects are re^-ded with tenderness; but human life is 
created as if it were of no account, and human sufferiaw 
scarcely ehmts a care.* The same contrast appears more or 


* Sueton* Domitian, iii. It is 
' rery curious that the same em- 
peror, about the same time (the 
beginning of his reigu), had such a 
horror of bloodshed that he resolved 
to prohibit the sacrifice of oxen. 
(Suet. Bom, ix.) 

. ] ‘ qu’il restait an 1 ogis, 

li n^etait incommode 4 personne ; 
il y passait la meilleiire partie de 
son- temps tranquillement dans sa 
chambre. ... II se divertissaifc 
aussi quelquefois a fumer uue pipe 
de tabac ; on bien lorsqu'il voulait 
se relieher Fesprit un pen plus 
longtemps, il cherchait des arai- 


gn^es quhl faisait battre ensemble 
ou des mouches qii’il jetait dans la 
toile daraign^e, eb regardait en- 
suite^ cette bataille avec tant de 
piai^ qu’il ^clatait quelquefois de 
rire. -—Cplerus, Vie de Bpimm, 
This is noticed by G-eorge 
JMval m a curious passage of his 
Souvenirs de la Terreur, quoted by 
Irord Lytton in a note to his Zano7ii. 
0 % G-oodness, 

1 * contrast has been noticed 

by Archbishop Whately in a lecture 

0? I<egendr6, 

J.raite de V Opinion^ tome ii. p. 374. 



less in all Eastern nations. On the other hand^ trayellera 
are unanimous in declaring that in Spain an intense passion 
for the bull-fight is quite compatible with the most active 
benevolence and the most amiable disposition. Again, to pass 
to another sphere, it is not uncommon to find conquerors, 
who will sacrifice with perfect callousness great masses of 
men to their ambition, but who, in their dealings -with iso- 
lated individuals, are distinguished by an invariable clemency* 
Anomalies of this kind continually appear in the Roman 
population. The very men who looked down with delight 
when the sand of the arena was reddened with human blood, 
made the theatre ring with applause when Terence, in his 
famous line, proclaimed the universal brotherhood of man. 
When the senate, being unable to discover the mimderer of a 
patrician, resolved to put his four hundred slaves to death, 
the people rose in open rebellion against the sentence.^ A 
knight named Erixo, who in the days of Augtustus had so 
scom-ged his son that he died of the effects, was nearly torn 
to pieces by the indignant population.^ The elder Cato de- 
prived a senator of his rank, because he had fixed an execu- 
tion at such an hour that his mistress could eiyoy the 
spectacle.^ Even in the amphitheatre there were certain 
traces of a milder spirit. Bnisus, the people complained, 
took too visible a pleasure at the sight of blood ; ^ Caligula 
was too curious in watching death Caracalla, when a l^oyT^ 
won enthusiastic plaudits by shedding tears at the execution 
of cximinals.® Among the most popular spectacles at Rome 
was rope-dancing, and then, as now, the cord b^ng stretched 
at a gi’eat height above the ground, the apparent, and indeed 


* Tacit. AnmL xir. 45. a rather different version of this 

* Senec. JDe Clemen, i. 14. story. 

® Yal. Ma y- ii. 9. This writer * Tacit. Annal. i. 76. 

speaks of ‘ the eyes of a mistress ® Sueton. CoJlig. xi. 

delighting in human blood ^ with as * Spartian, Caracalla. Tertul- 
much horror as if the gladiatorial lian mentions that his nurse was a 
games were unknown. Livy ^ves Christian, 
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real, clanger added an evil 2est to the performances. In th? 
leign of Marcus AnreHus an accident had occurred, and the 
emperor, vrith his iisual sensitive humanity, ordered that no 

.piead out belov. It is a singular] j curious &ct that this 
piecantion, vyhich no Christian nation has adopted, continued 
m force dui^ more than a century of the worst period of 
e Oman Empme, when the blood of captives was poured 
out like water in the Colosseum. ' The standard of humanity 
y as very low, but the sentiment was still manifest, though 
Its displays were capricious and inconsistent. 

^e sketch I have now drawn will, I think, bo suiScieut 
o display the broad chasm that esdsted between the Eoman 
moralists and the Eoman people. On the one hand we find 
a system of ethics, of which when we consider the range and 
Wty of Its precepts, the suhlimity of the motives to which 
It appealed, and its perfect freedom from miperstitious ele- 
ments, It m not too much to say that though it may have 
^n equalled, it has never been suiqiassed. On the^other 
hand, we find a society almost absolutely destitute of moral- 
ising institutions, occupations, or heliefe, etisting under an 
econoimcal and political system which inevitably led to 
pneral depravity, and passionately addicted to the most 

brutomgamusemente. The moral code, wMle it expanded 

in theoretol catiioHcity, had contracted in practical apph- 
ration. lie early Eomans had a very narrow and imperfect 
stantod of duty, hut their patriotism, their miUtaiw system 
and their enforced simphcity of life had made that standard 
^sential^y popular. The later Eomans had attained a verv 
high and spiri tual conception of dnty, bnt t he philosopher 

Cletian, that in his “e Sshrf “/Se 

do not knov when it ceased at ^ 

l2 
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with hk group of disciples, or tlie writer -witli Ms few readers, 
had scarcely any point of contact with, the people. The 
great pi-actical problem of the ancient philosophers was how 
they could act upon the masses. Simply to tell men what 
is vii'tiie, and to extol its beauty, is insufficient Something 
more must be done if the characters of nations are to be 
moulded and inveterate vices eradicated. 

This problem the Roman Stoics were incapable of meeting, 
but they did what lay in their power, and their efforts, 
though altogether inadequate to the disease, were by no means 
contemptible. In the first place they raised up many great 
and good rulers who exerted all the infiuenceof their position 
in the cause of virtue. In most cases these refoiuns were 
abolished on the accession of the first bad emperoi-, but there 
were at least some that I'emained. It has been observed 
that the luxury of the table, which had acquired the most ex- 
travagant proportions during the period that elapsed between 
the battle of Actium and the reign of Galba, began from this 
period to decline, and the change is chiefly attributed to 
Vespasian, who had in a measui*e reformed the Roman aris 
tocracy by the introduction of many provincials, and who 
made his coui't an example of the strictest frugality.^ The 
period from the accession of K'erva to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, comprising no less than eighty-four years, exhibits 
a uniformity of good government which no other despotic" 
monarchy has equalled. Each of the five emperors who then 
reigned deserves to be placed among the best rulers who have 
ever lived. Trajan and Hadiian, whose personal characters 
were most defective, were men of great and conspicuous 
genius. Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius, though less dis- 
tiaguished as politicians, were among the most perfectly 
virtuous men who have ever sat on a throne. During 
forty years of this period, peifect, unbrohen peace reigned 
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over the entire civflised glohe. The harharian encroach- 
ments had not yet begim. The distinct nationalities that 
composed the Empire, gratified by perfect municipal and by 
I»rfect intellectual freedom, had lost all care for political 
liberty, and little more than three hundred thousand soldiers 
yarded a territory vrhich is now protected by much more 
man three millions.* 

In creating this condition of affairs. Stoicism, as the cTiW 
moml agent of the Empire, had a considerable though not a 
preponderating influence. In other -ways its influence was 
more evident and exclusive. It was a fundamental 
of the sect, ‘ that the sage should take part in public life/^ 
and it was therefore impossible that Stoicism should flourish 
without produciag a i-esuscitation of patriotism. The same 
moral impulse which transformed the Heoplatonist into a 
dreaming mystic and the Catholic into a useless hermit, 
impelled the Stoic to the foremost post of danger in the 
^rvice of his country. While landmark after landmark of 
Roman -^ue was submerged, while luxury and scepticism 
and foreign habits and foreign creeds were corroding the 
whole framework of the national life, amid the last pa- 
roxysms of expiring liberty, amid the hideous carnival of 
rice that soon foUowed upon its fafl, the Stoic remained un- 
changed, the representative and the sustainer of the past. 

A parly wHch had acquired the noble title of the Party of 
Virtue, guided by such men as Cato or Thrasea or Helvidius 
or Burrhus, upheld the banner of Roman virtue and Roman 
liberty in the darkest hours of despotism and of apostasy 
Bike aU men who carry an intense reHgious fervour into 
politics, they were often narrow-minded and intolerant, blind 
to the inevitable changes of sociely, incapable of compromise 
turbulent and i nopportune in their d emands,* but they more’ 
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tbaii redeemed their errors by their noble constancy and 
courage. The austere purity of them lives, and the heroic 
gi-andeur of their deaths, kept alive the tradition of Eoman 
liberty even under a 'Nero or a Domitian. While such men 
existed it was felt that all was not lost. There was still a 
rallying point of freedom, a seed of virtue that might germi- 
nate anew, a living protest against the despotism and the 
corruption of the Empire, 

A third and still more important service which Stoicism 
rendered to popular morals was in the formation of Boman 
jurisprudence.’^ Of all the many forms of intellectual exer- 
tion in which Greece and Borne struggled for the mastery 
this is perhaps the only one in which the superiority of the 
latter is indisputable, ‘ To rule the nations ^ was justly pro- 
nounced by the Boman poet the supreme glory of his 
countrymen, and their administrative genius is even now un- 
rivalled in history. A deep reverence for law was long one 
of their chief moral characteristics, and in order that it 
might be inculcated from the earliest years it was a part of 
the Boman system of education to oblige the children to 


accusation does not appear to have 
been quite untrue, for Vespasian, 
who was a very moderate emperor, 
thought it necessary to banish 
nearly all the philosophers from 
Eome on account of their factious- 
ness. Sometimes the Stoics showed 
thoir independence by a rather 
gratuitous insolence Dion Cas- 
sius relates that, when Nero was 
thinking of writing a poem in 400 
books, he asked the advice of the 
Stoic Cornutus, who said, that 
no one would read so long a work. 
‘But/ answered Nero, ‘your fa- 
vourite Chrysippiis wrote still more 
numerous books.’ ‘ True,’ rejoined 
Cornutus, ‘b^it then they were of 
use to humanity.’ On the other 


hand, Seneca is justly accused of 
condescending too much to the 
vices of Nero in his ejBforts to miti- 
gate their elfects. 

* The influence of Stoicism dn 
Eoman law has been often exa- 
mined. See, especially, Degerando, 
Hist, de la IPhilosophie (2nd ed.), 
tome iii. pp. 202-204 ; Laferri&re, 
De Vlnjiuence du Stozdsme siir les 
Jurisconsultes ro7nams; Denis, 
Theories et Idhes morales dans 
VAntiqidtL tome ii. pp. 187-217; 
Troplong, Dijluencedzi Chmslmnisme 
mw le Droit civil des Eomains ; 
Merivale, Conversion of the Roman 
Empire, lec. iv. ; and the great work 
of Grravina, De Ortu et Drogrensn 
Juris cimlis. 
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W|>eat hy rote tlie code of tlie deceniTirs,* Tiic Jaws of 
Kepublic however, being an expi^on of the conti-acteu, 
local, military, and sacerdotal spirit that dominated 
the people, were necessarily unfit for the political 
iectiial exjiansion of the Empire, and the process 
tion which was begun imder Augustus by the Stoic 
w^contimied mth peat zeal under Hadi-ian and Alexander 
eius, and issued m the famous compilations of Theodosius 

oLl “loyement we have to observe two 

parts. There were certain general rules of guidance laid 
down by ‘Je gi-^t Boman lawyers wHch constituted what 
thendeal of the jui-isconsults— the ends to 
whiA their special enactments tended— the princinles of 
^uity to ^de the judge when the law was SleTt am! 

i'^Th^ZtT?^®' enactments to meet specific 

• he first part was simply boiTowed from the Stoics 

ctcT f parsed from the narrow 

cucle of a philosophical academy and became the avowed 

fe™ of the civilised globe. The fundamental dif 
ference between Stoicism and early Roman thought wa 
e former maintained the eidstenee of a bond of 
among manfed which transcended or annihilated all 
or ^taonal limitations. The essential chai-acteristic of 
-stoical method was the assertion of the existence of a 
law of Mture to wHch it was the end of philosophy 
form. These toets were laid down in the most mwualified 
language by the Roman lawyers. ‘ As fai- as natural law 
concerned, said Ulpian, ‘aU men are equall^^aW’ 
md Paul, ‘ has established among us a certein relatit^’i 
By natural law,’ Rlpian declared, ‘ all men are born fre^. 

* Cic. De ZtBoib ii 4 9*^ i 

* There were two ‘riW schools 

^at of Labeo and that of Oapito’ ‘ admitted 

The first w.^ remartahle Ks . fut f 

stact adherence to the letter of » 1^’ i I'f- 
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* Slavery^ was defined by Morentinus as custuai of the 
law of nations, by which one man, contrary to the law of 
nature, is subjected to the dominion of another.’ ^ In accord- 
ance with these principles it became a macdm among the 
Koman lawyers that in every doubtful case where the alter- 
native of slavery or freedom was at issue, the decision of the 
jxidge should be towards the latter.^ 

The Homan legislation was in a twofold manner the child 
of philosophy. It was in the first place itself formed upon 
the philosophical model, for, instead of being a mere empirical 
system adjusted to the existing requirements of society, it 
laid down abstract principles of right to which it endeavoured 
to confomi ; ^ and, in the next place, these principles were 
borrowed dii’ectly from Stoicism. The prominence the sect 
had acquired among Homan moralists, its active intervention 
in public affairs, and also the precision and brevity of its 
phraseology, had recommended it to the lawyers,^ and the 

^ Big., lib. i. tit. 4-5. logy of the Stoics with that of the 

^ 2 Laferriere, p. 32. Wallon, Peripatetics, maintaining that the 
Bist, de V Esclavage dans V AntiquiUf precision of the former is well 
tome iii. pp. 71-80. M. Wallon adapted to legal discussions, and 
gives many curious instances of the redundancy of the latter to 
legal decisions on this point. oratory. " Omnes fere Stoici pru- 

® To prove that this is the cor- dentissimi in disserendo sint et id 
rect conception of law was the arte faciant, sintque architect! pene 
main object of Cicero’s treatise Be Yerbomm ; iidem traducti a di^- 
Legibus. Ulpian defined jurispru- putando ad dicendum, inopes re- 
dence as * divinarum atque hu- periantur : unum excipio Catonem, 
manaruinrernmnotitia,jptiatqTie .... Peripateticomm institntis 
injusti scientia.’ — Big. lib. i. tit. commodius fingeretiir oratio .... 
1-10. So Paxil 'Id quod semper nam nt Stoicomm astrictior est 
sequum ac bonum est jus dicitur oratio, aliquantoque contractior 
ut est jus naturale.’— jDzy. lib. i. quam aures populi requirunt: sie 
tit. 1-11. And Gains, * Quod vero illorum liberior et latior quam 
iiaturalis ratio inter omnes ho- patitur consuetude judiciorum et 
mines constituit . . . vocatnr jus fori .’ — Be Claris Oraioribiis. A 
gentium.’ — Diy.lib.i. tit. 1-9. The very judicious historian of philo- 
Stoics had defined true wisdom as sophy observes : ' En g4n4ral a 
'reram divinarum atque humana- Rome le petit nombre d’hommes 
rum scientia.’ — Gic. Be Offic. i, 43. livr^s a la mMitafion et a i’enthou- 

^ Cicero compares the phi’aseo- siasme pr4f4r^reiit Pythagore et 
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the legal and pHIosopMcal spirit 
18 felt to the px^ent day. To the Stoics and the Eoman 

‘^r of the existence 

enactments 

inSiS the most 

cl^mmical poUticaJ speculation of 
latex ages and the renewed study of Eoman law was an im- 
port element m the revival that preceded the Eefoiana- 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to follow into 
very minute detail the appKcation of these principles to 
ical ^lation. It is sufficient to say, that there wexJ^few 
dep^ents mto which the cathoUc and humane piinciples 
of Stoicism wm-e not in some d^ cairied. In the pohS 

slip 4 mx te rigit of Eoman citizen- 

ship, with the px^tection and the legal privileges attached to 

it, fi-om bemg the monopoly of a small class, was gmduaUv 
though not d^teoyed, was greatly abridged, and an imporfJt 

peiuod, and when the affections have been in some demw 

Mncvt? of felt, and the whole 

of civilisation is to diminish the dispaiity between 

Jhe tS 'foiT f P^oess by which 

feom a simple sla ve becomes the companion and 

naturelless’auachirentaipicure- rando^‘mv ^ Portique.' _ Degg. • 

les orateurs et les hommes d'feal p ^ 
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equal of her hujjband. I shall endeavour to trace in a future 
chcapter. The relations of the father to his children are pro- 
foundly modified by the new position the a.fiections assume 
in education, which in a inide nation rests chiefly upon 
authority, but in a civilised community upon sympathy. In 
Home the absolute authority of the head of the family was 
the centre and archetype of that whole system of discipline 
and subordination which it was the object of the legislator tc 
sustain. Filial reverence was enforced as the first of duties. 
It is the one vii-tue which Yirgil attributed in any remark- 
able degi'ee to the founder of the race. The marks of external 
respect paid to old men were scarcely less than in Sparta.* 
It was the boast of the lawyers that in no other nation had 
the parent so great an authority over his children.^ The 
child was indeed the absolute slave of his father, who had 
a right at any time to take away his life and dispose of 
his entire property. He could look to no time during the 
Kfe of his father in which he would be freed from the 
tbraldom. The man of fifty, the consul, the geneml, or the 
tribune, was in this respect in the same position as the infant, 
and might at any moment be deprived of all the earmngs of 
his lahoiu', driven to the most menial employments, or even 
put to death, by the paternal command.® 

Thei*e can, I think, be Httle question that this law, at 
least in the latter period of its existence, defeated its own 

* See a very remarkable passage him a second, and, if manumission 
in Aulus Greliius, lifoci. ii, 15. again ensued, a third time. It was 

^ 2 ‘Fere enim nulli alii sunt ho- only on the third sale that he passed 
mines qui talem in filios suos habe- for ever out of the parental control, 
ant potestatem qualem nos habe- A more merciful law, attributed 

Numa, provided that when the 
^ ^ A full statement of these laws son married (if that marriage was 

is given by Fion. Halicarn. ii. 4. with the consent of the father) 

It was provided that if a father the father lost the power of sell- 
sold his son and if the son was ing him. In no other way, how- 
afterwards enfranchised by the ever, was his authority even then 
purchaser, he became again the abridged, 
sbve of his father, who might sell 
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object. Tbere are few en'Oi'S of education to wbich more 
iinbappy boraes may be traced than this — that parents have 
sought to command the obedience, before they have sought 
to win the confidence, of their children. This was the path 
which the Eoman legislator indicated to the pai-ent, and its 
natural consequence was to chill the sympathies and arouse 
the resentment of the young. Of all the forms of virtue 
filial affection is perhaps that which appears most rai^ely in 
Eoman history. In the plays of Plautus it is treated much 
as conjugal fidelity was treated in England by the play writers 
of the Eestoration. An historian of the reign of Tiberius 
has remarked that the civil wars were equally remarkable 
for the many examples they supplied of the devotion of wives 
to then* husbands, of the devotion of slaves to their masters, 
and of the treachery or indifference of sons to their fathers.^ 
The reforms that were effected during the pagan empire 
did not reconstruct the family, but they at least greatly miti- 
gated its despotism. The profound change of feeling that 
had taken place on the subject is shown by the contrast 
between the respectful, though somewhat shrinking, acquies- 
cence, with which the ancient Eomans regarded pai-ents who 
had put them children to death, ^ and the indignaiion excited 
under Augustus by the act of Erixo. Hadrian, apparently 
by a stretch of despotic power, banished a man who had 
his son.^ Infanticide was forbidden, though 


* Vellehis Paterculus, ii. 67. A 
great increase of parricide was no- 
ticed during the Empire (Senec. 
Me Clem, i. 23). At first, it is 
said, there was no law against par- 
ricide, for the crime was belieyed 
to be too atrocious to be possible. 

Numerous instances of these 
executions are collected by Livy, 
Val. Maximus, &c. ; their history 
m fully given by Cornelius van 
Bynkershoek, ‘Be Jure occidendi, 
vendendi, et exponoudi iiberos apxid 


veteres Eomanos/ in his works 
(Cologne, 1761). 

*Tliis proceeding of Hadrian, 
which is related by the lawyer 
Marcian, is doubly remarkable, be- 
cause the father had surprised his 
son in adultery with his stepmother. 
Now a Eoman had originally not 
only absolute authority over the 
life of his son, but also the right 
of killing any one whom he found 
committing adultery with his wife. 
Yet Marcian praises the severity 
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not seriously repressed, but the right of putting to death an 
adult child had long been obsolete, when Alexander Severug 
formally withdrew it from the fathei-. The property of chil- 
dren was also in some slight degree protected. A few 
instances are recorded of wills that were annulled because 
they had disinherited legitimate sons/ and Hadrian, follow- 
ing a policy that had been feebly initiated by his two 
predecessors, gave the son an absolute possession of whatever 
he might gain in the military service. Diocletian rendered 
the sale of children by the fathei-s, in all cases, illegal.^ 

In the field of slaveiy the legislative reforms wei*e more 
important. This institution, indeed, is one that meets us at 
eveiy turn of the moral history of Home, and on two separate 
occasions in the present chapter I have already had occasion 
to notice it. I have shown that the great prominence of the 
slave element in Eoman Hfe was one of the causes of the 
enlargement of sympathies that characterises the philosophy 
of the Empire, and also that slavery was in a very high 
degi'ee, and in several distinct ways, a cause of the corruption 
of the free classes. In considering the condition of the slaves 
themselves, we may distinguish, I tlrink, three periods. In 
the earlier and simpler days of the EepubHc, the head of the 
family was absolute master of his slaves, but circumstances 
in a gr-eat measur-e mitigated the evil of the despotism. The 
slaves were very few in number. Each Eoman proprietor 
had commonly one or two who assisted him in cultivating 
the soil, and superintended his proper-ty when he was absent 
in the army. In the fr^igal habits of the time, the master 
was brought into the most intimate connection with his 


of Hadrian, *NeLm patria potestas 
in pietate debet, non atrocitate, 
consistere,’~-2?M^5if. lib. xlviii. tit. 

5 . 

* Valer. Max. vii. 7. 

® See, on all this subject, Gibbon, 
J>edme and Fall, ch. xliv. ; Trop- 


long, Influence du ChristianisTm 
mr le ch. ix. ; Denis, Hist, 

des Mies morales, tome ii. pp. 
107-120,* Laferriire, Influence du 
Stdidsme sur les Jurisconsulies. pt> 
37-44. ' 
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elaves. He shared their labours and their food, and the 
eontrol he exercised over them, in most cases probably differed 
little from that wMch he exercised over his sons. Under 
such chcumstancos, great barbarity to slaves, though always 
possible, was not likely to be common, and the protection of 
religion was added to the force of habit. Hercules, the god 
of labour, was the special patron of slaves. There was a 
legend that Sparta bad once been nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake sent by ITeptune to avenge the treacherous murder 
of some Helots.^ In Kome, it was said, Jupiter had once in 
a dream commissioned a man to express to the senate the 
divine anger at the cruel treatment of a slave during the 
public games.^ By the pontifical law, slaves were exempted 
from field labours on the religious festivals.^ The Saturnalia 
and MatronaKa, which were especially intended for their 
benefit, were the most popular holidays in Home, and on 
these occasions the slaves were accustomed to sit at the same 
table with their masters.^ 

Even at this time, however, it is probable that gieat 
atrocities were occasionally committed. Everything was 
permitted by law, although it is probable that the censor in 
cases of extreme abuse might interfere, and the aristocratic 
feelings of the early Roman, though conected in a measure 
by the associations of daily labour, sometimes broke out in a 
fierce scorn for all classes but his own. The elder Cato, who 
may be regarded as a type of the Romans of the earlier 
peiiod, speaks of slaves simply as instruments for obtaining 
wealth, and he encouraged mastem, both by his precept and 
his example, to sell them as useless when aged and iofiim.® 

^ MHakiiy Rist Var. yi, 7* quire oxen. — Wallon, Mst, de 

* liivy, ii, 36 ; Cicero, De Divin, VEselavage, tome ii. p. 215. 

h. 26. * See the Saturnalia of Macro- 

* Cicero, De Legihus,^ ii. 8-12. bins. 

Cato, however, maintained that * See his Life by Plutarch, ard 
slaves might on those days be eni- his book on agriculture, 
ployed on work which did not re- 
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In tke second period, the condition of slaves had greatly 
deteriorated. The victories of Borne, especially in the East, 
had introduced into the city irmumerable slaves ^ and the 
wildest luxury, and the despotism of the master remained 
unqualified by law, while the habits of life that had originally 
mitigated it had disappeared. The religious sentiments of 
the people were at the same time fatally impaired, and many 
new causes conspired to aggravate the evil. The passion for 
gladiatorial shows had begun, and it continnally produced a 
savage indifference to the infliction of pain. The servile wars 
of Sicily, and the still more formidable revolt of Spartacus, 
had shaken Italy to the centre, and the shock was felt in 
every household. ^ As many enemies as slaves,^ had become 
a Boman proverb. The fierce struggles of barbarian captives 
were repaid by fearful punishments, and many thousands of 
revolted slaves perished on the cross. An atrocious law, 
intended to secure the safety of the citizens, provided that if 
a master were murdered, all the slaves in his house, who 
were not in chains or absolutely helpless through Hbiess, 
should be put to death. ^ 

ISTumerous acts of the most odious barbarity were com- 
mitted. The well-known anecdotes of Flaminius ordering a 
slave to be killed to gratify, by the spectacle, the curiosity of 

* The number of the Roman ii. 293. I have akeady noticed the - 
slaves has been a matter of much indignant rising of the people 
controversy. H. Bureau de la caused by the proposal to execute 
{Econ. politique des ItoTmins) the 400 slaves of the murdered 
has restricted it more than any Pedanius. Their interposition was, 
other writer. Gibbon {Decline and however (as Tacitus informs us), 
Fall^ chap, ii.) has collected many unavailing, and the slaves, guarded 
statistics on the subject, but the against rescue by a strong band of 
fullest examination is in M. Wal- soldiers, were executed. It was 
Ion's admirable M&t, de VEsclamge, proposed to banish the freedmen 
On the contrast between the cha- who were in the house, but Nero 
racter of the slaves of the Republic interposed and prevented it. Pliny 
and those of the Empire, see Tac. notices {Ef. viii. 14) the banish-^ 
Ann, xiv. 44. ^ ment of the freedmen of a murdered 

^ Tacit. .iwnuZ.' xiii, 32; 2 tiv. man. 

42-45. Wallon, de l*Eeolav* 
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a giiest; of Yedius Pollio feeding his fish on the flesh of 
slaves; and of Aiigustns sentencing a slave, who had killed 
and eaten a favourite quail, to crucifixion, are the extreme 
examples that are recorded; for we need not regard as an 
historical fact the famous picture in Juvenal of a Boman 
lady, in a moment of caprice, ordering her unoffending 
servant to be crucified. We have, however, many other 
very horrible glimpses of slave life at the close of the EepubHc 
and in the early days of the Empire. The marriage of slaves 
was entirely unrecognised by law, and in their case the 
words adultery, incest, or polygamy had no legal mean.ing. 
Their testimony was in general only received in the law- 
coimts when they were under torture. When executed for 
a crime, their deaths were of a most hideous kind. The 
ergastula, or private prisons, of the masters were frequently 
their only sleeping-places. Old and infirm slaves were con- 
stantly exposed to perish on an island of the Tiber. We 
read of slaves chained as porters to the doors, and cultivating 
V the fields in chains. Ovid and Juvenal describe the fierce 
Boman ladies teaxing their servants' faces, and thrusting the 
long pins of their brooches into their fiesh. The master, at 
the close of the Bepubhc, had full power to sell his slave as a 
gladiator, or as a combatant with wild. beasts.^ 

All this is very horrible, but it must not be forgotten 
that there was another side to the picture. It is the custom 
of many ecclesiastical writers to paint the pagan society of 
the Empire as a kind of pandemonium, and with this ob- 
ject they collect the facts I have dted, which are for the 
most part narrated by Boman satirists or historians, as 
examples of the most extreme and revolting cruelty; they 
represent them as fair specimens of the ordinary treatment 
of the servile class, and they simply exclude from their con- 

^ See all this fully illustrated in contain nnmerons allusions zo the 
Wallon, The plays of Plautus and condition of slaves, 
the lioman writer^ on agriculture 



sideration the many qualifying facts that might he alle^eo. 
Although the marriage of a slave was not legally recognised 
it was sanctioned by custom, and it does not appear to have 
been common to separate his family.^ Two customs to which 
I have already referred distinguish ancient slavery broadly 
fi-om that of modem times. The peculium, or private pro- 
perty of slaves, was freely recognised by masters, to whom, 
however, after the death of the slave, part or all of it usually 
reverted, 2 though some masters permitted their slaves to 
dispose of it by will.® The enfranchisement of slaves was 
also carried on to such an extent as seriously to affect the 
population of the ciiy. It appears from a passage in Cicero 
that an industrious and well-conducted captive might com- 
monly look forward to his freedom in six years.'* Isolated 
acts of great cruelty undoubtedly occurred; but public 
opinion strongly reprehended them, and Seneca assures ns 
that masters who ill-treated their slaves were pointed at and 
insulted iu the sti-eets.* The slave was not necessarily the 
degraded being he h^ since appeared. The physician who 
tended the Eoman in his sickness, the tutor to whom he 
confided the education of his son, the artists whose works 
commanded toe adi^tion of the city, were usually slaves. 
Slaves sometimes mixed with their masters in the family ate 
habitually with them at toe same table,® and were regarded 
by them with the warmest affection. Tiro, the slave and 
afterwards the fr-eedman of Cicero, compiled his master’s 
letters, and has preseiwed some in which Cicero addressed 
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him in terms of the most sincere and delicate friendship 
I have already referred to the letter in which the younger 
Pliny poured out his deep sorrow for the death of some of his 
slaves, and endeavoured to console himself with the thought 
that as he had emancipated them before their death, at least 
they had died freo.^ Epictetus passed at once from slavery 
to the fiiendship of an emperor.^ The great multiplication 
of slaves, though it removed them from the sympathy of their 
masters, must at least have in most cases alleviated their 
burdens. The application of torture to slave witnesses, 
horrible as it was, was a matter of rare occurrence, and was 
carefully restricted by law.^ Much vice was undoubtedly 
fostered, but yet the annals of the civil wars and of the 
Empire are crowded with the most splendid instances of the 
fidelity of slaves. In many cases they refused the boon of 
liberty and defied the most horrible tortures rather than 
betray their masters, accompanied them in their flight when 
all others had abandoned them, displayed undaunted courage 
and untiring ingenuity in rescuing them from danger, and in 
some cases saved the lives of their ownera by the deKberate 
sacrifice of their own.** This was, indeed, for some time the 
pre-eminent virtue of Rome, and it proves conclusively that 
the masters were not so tyrannical, and that the slaves were 
not so degi’aded, as is sometimes alleged. 

The duty of humanity to slaves had been at all times one 


* Pliny, E'p, viii. 16. laid down that at least two free 

* Spartianns, Eadrianus. ^ witnesses should be heard before 

* Oomparo Wallon, tome ii. p. slaves were submitted to torture, 
186; tome iii. pp. 6d-66. Slaves and that the offer of an accused 
were only to bo called as wit- person to have his slaves tortured 
nesses in cases of incest, adultery, that they might attest his innocence 
murder, and high treason, and should not be accepted. 

where it was impossible to estab- •* Numerous and very noble 5n- 
lisb the crime without their evi- stances of slave fidelity are given by 
(lence, Hadrian considered that Seneca, Be Benejrc, iii, 19-27 ; Val. 
the reality of the crime must have Max. vi. 8 ; and in Appian’s Eis- 
already acquired a strong prob- tojy of the Civil Wars. See, too, 
ability, and the jurisconsult Paul Tacit. Eist. 5. 3, 
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of those which the philosophers had most ardently iaciil 
cated. Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and Epicurus, were, on 
this point, substantially a.greed,^ The Poman Stoics gave 
the duty a similar prominence in their teaching, and Seneca 
especially has filled pages with exhortations to masters to 
remember that the accident of position in no degree affecte 
the real dignity of men, that the slave may be free by virtue 
while the master may he a slave by vice, and that it is the 
duty of a good man to abstain not only from all cruelty, but 
even from all feeling of contempt towards his slaves.^ But 
these exhortations, in which some have imagined that they 
have discovered the infiuence of Christianity, were, in 
fact, simply an echo of the teaching of ancient Greece, and 
especially of Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, who had laid down, 
long before the da^vn of Christianity, the broad principles 
that ‘ all men are by natxire equal, and that virtue alone estab- 
lishes a difference between them/® The softening influence 
of the peace of the Antonines assisted this movement of 
humanity, and the slaves derived a certain incidental benefit 
from one of the worst features of the despotism of the 
Ciesars. The emperors, who contmually apprehended plots 
against their lives or power, encouraged numerous spies 
around the more important of their subjects, and the facility 
with which slaves could discovex’ the proceedings of the^ 
masters inclined the Government in their favour. 

Under all these influences many laws were promulgated 


> Aristotle had, it is true, de- his otto with his philosophical la- 
clared slavery to be part of the law hours. (Diog. Laert. Epicuma.) 
of nature — ^aii opinion which, he - De Denef. iii, 18-28 ; De Vita 
said, was rejected by some of his Beata, xxiy. ; De Clem. i. 18, and 
contemporaries ; but he advocated especially Ep. xlvii. Epictetxis, as 
humanity to slaves quite as em- might be expected from his history, 
phatically as the other philosophers frequently recurs to the duty. Plu- 
{Ecmomics, i. 5). Epicurus was tarch writes very beautifully upon 
conspicuous even among Greek it in his treatise De Oohibenda Ircu 
philosophers for his kindness to • Eiog. Laert, Zeno, 
slaves, and he associated some of 
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wiiicli profoundly altered tlie legal position of tlie slaves, and 
opened what may be termed the third period of Boman 
slavery. The Petronian law, which was issued by Augustus, 
or, more probably, by Hero, forbade the master to condenm 
his slave to combat with wild beasts without a sentence from 
a judge. ^ Under Claudius, some citizens exposed their side 
slaves on the island of JSsculapius in the Tiber, to avoid 
the trouble of tending them, and the emperor decreed that if 
the slave so exposed recovered from his sickness he should 
became free, and also, that masters who killed their slaves 
instead of exposing them should be punisbed as murderers.^ 
It is possible that succour was afforded to the abandoned 
slave in the temple of ^sculapius,^ and it would appear 
from these laws that the wanton slaughter of a slave was 
already illegal. A]x>ut this time the statue of the emperor 
had become an asylum for slaves."* Under Hero, a judge 
was appointed to hear their complaints, and was instructed 
to punish masters who treated them with barhai'ity, made 
them the instruments of lust, or withheld from them a 
sufficient quantity of the necessaries of life.* A considerable 
pause appears to have ensued ; but Bomitian made a law, 
which was afterwards reiterated, forbidding the Oriental 
custom of mutilating slaves for sensual purposes, and the 
reforms were renewed with great energy in the period of the 
Antonines. Hadrian and his two successors formally deprived 
masters of the right of kiliing their slaves ; forbade them 
to sell slaves to the lanistse, or speculators in gladiators ; 
destroyed the ergastula, or private prisons ; ordered that, 
when a master was murdered, those slaves only should be 

* Bodin thinks it was promul- * Sueton. Claud, xxv, ; I>ion 
gated by Nero, and he has been Cass. lx. 39. 
followed by Troplong and Mr. * See Tnmas, Secours publics cher 
Merivale, Champagny {Lss An- le$ Anciens (Paris, 1813), pp, 
ionins, tome ii. p. 115) thinks 126-130. 
that no law after Tiberius was ^ Sense. i. 18. 

called ^ Senec, Me Memf, iii. 23. 
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tortiured wiio were within heai’ing appointed odicers thx’ough 
all the provinces to hear the complaiiits of slaves : enjoined 
that no master should treat his slaves with excessive severity ; 
and commanded that, when such severity was proved, the 
master should he compelled to sell the slave he had ill- 
treated. ^ When we add to these laws the broad maxims of 
equity asserting the essential equality of the human race, 
which the jurists had borrowed from the Stoics, and which 
suijplied the principles to guide the judges in their decisions, 
it must be admitted that the slave code of Imperial Borne .. 
compares not unfavourably with those of some Christian 
nations. 

While a considerable portion of the principles, and even 
much of the phraseology, of Stoicism passed into the system 
of public law, the Boman philosophers had other more direct 
means of acting on the people. On occasions of family 
bereavement, when the mind is most susceptible of impres- 
sions, they were habitually called in to console the survivors. 
Dying men asked their comfort and support in the last hours 
of their life. They became the directors of conscience to 
numbers who I’esorted to them for a solution of perplexing 
cases of practical morals, or under the influence of de- 
spondency or remorse,^ They had their special exhoifritions 


^ Spartian. Hadrian 

exiled a Boman lady for five years 
for treating her slaves witli atro- 
cious cruelty. {I)ige$t. lib. i. tit. 6, 
§ 2 .) 

* See these lavs fully examined 
by Wallon, tome iii. pp. 51-02, 
and also Laferrik’e, 8ur VInfiuence 
du Stdioisme mr le Droit. The 
jurisconsults gave a very wide scope 
to their definitions of cruelty. A 
master who degraded a literary 
slave, or a slave musician, to some 
coarse manual employment, such 
as a porter, was decided to have 


ill-treated him, (Wallon, tome iii! 

p. 62.) 

® Thus, e.g., Livia called in the 
Stoic Arens to console her after 
the death of Dmsus (Senec. Ad 
Moa-g.). Many of the letters of 
Seneca and Plutarch are written 
to console the suffering. Cato, 
Thrasea, and many others appear 
to have fortified their last hours 
by conversation with philosophers. 
The whole of this aspect of Stoicism 
has been admirably treated by M. 
Martha {Les Moralistes d& l*Emj^ire 
EoTnaiu). 
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for everj vice, and thoir remedies adapted to every variety of 
cJbaracter. Many cases were cited of tlie conversion of the 
vicious or the careless, who had been sought out and fasci- 
nated by the philosopher,^ and who, under Ms guidance, had 
passed through a long course of moral discipline, and had at 
last attained a Mgh degi’ee of virtue* Education fell in a 
great degree into their hands. Many great families kept a 
philosopher among them in what in modern language might 
be termed the capacity of a domestic chaplain, ^ while a sys- 
tem of popular preaching was created and wddely dMused. 

Of these preachers there were two classes who differed 
greatly in their characters and their methods. The fii'st 
who have been very happily termed the ^ monks of Stoicism, 
were the Cynics, who appear to have assumed among the later 
moralists of the Pagan empire a position somewhat I’esemhling 
that of the mendicant orders in Catholicism. In a singularly 
curious dissertation of Epictetus,^ we have a pictui’e of the 
ideal at wMch a Cynic should aim, and it is impossible in 
reading it not to be struck by the resemblance it bears to the 
missionary friar. The Cynic should be a man devoting his 
entire life to the instruction of mankind. He must be 
unmarried, for he must have no family affections to divert or 
fco dilute his energies. He must wear the meanest dress, 
sleep upon the bare ground, feed upon the simplest food, 
abstain from all earthly pleasures, and yet exMbit to the 
world the example of uniform cheerfulness and content. Ho 
one, under pain of provoking the Divine anger, should 
embrace such a career, unless he believes himself to be called 


* We have a pleasing picture of * Champagny,Z(S 5 ^^fWWia, tome 
the affection philosophers and their i. p. 405. 

disciples sometimes bore to one an- Axrian, iii. 22. Julian has 
other in the lines of Persius (Sat. also painted the character of the 
V.) to his master Cornutus. true Cynic, and contrasted it with 

* Grant’s Aristotle, yol. i. pp. that of the impostors who assumed 

277-278. the garb. See Neander’s of 

Mian (London, 1850), p. 94. 
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and assisted by Jnpitei*. It is bis mission to go among mm 
as the ambassador of God, rebuldng, in season and out of 
season, tbem frivolity, tbeir cowardice, and their vice. He 
must stop the rich man in the market-place. He must 
preach to the populace in the highway. He must know no 
respect and no feai*. He must look upon all men as Ms sons, 
and upon all women as his daughters. In the midst of a 
jeering crowd, he must exMbit such a placid calm that men 
may imagiue him to be of stone. Ill-treatment, and exile, 
and death must have no terror in his eyes, for tbe discipline 
of his life should emancipate him from every earthly tie ; and, 
when he is beaten, ^ he should love those who beat Mm, for 
he is at once the father and the brother of all men.’ 

A curious contrast to the Cynic was the philosophic 
rhetorician, who gathered around his chair all that was most 
brilliant in Boman or Athenian society. The passion for 
oratory which the free institutions of Greece had formed, had 
stu’vived the causes that produced it, and given rise to a very 
singular but a very iniiuential profession ; which, though 
excluded from the Homan Hepuhlic, acquired a great develop- 
ment after the destruction of political liberty. The rhetori- 
cians were a kind of itinerant lecturers, who went about 
from city to city, delivering harangues that were often re- 
ceived with the keenest interest. Eor the most part, neither 
their characters nor their talents appear to have deserved - 
much respect. Numerous anecdotes are recorded of their 
vanity and rapacity, and their success was a striking proof of 
the decadence of j)ublic taste. ^ They had cultivated the his- 

^ Seneca the rhetorician (father which they moved. On their iiijn- 
of the philosopher) collected many rious influence upon eloquence, see 
of the sayings of the rhetoricians of Petronius, 8atyHcon, i. 2. Much 
his time. At a later period, Philo- curious information about the rhe- 
stratus wrote the lives of eminent toricians is collected in Martha, 
rhetoricians, Quintilian discussed Moralutes de VEm^irc Romain, and 
their rules of oratory, and Aulus in Nisard, Etudes sur Its Poetes 
Oelli as painted the whole society in Zauns de la Pecadenae art, Juvenal , 
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triomc part of oratory with the ittost minute attention. The 
arrangement of their hair, the folds of their dresses, all their 
postures and gestures were studied with artistic care. They 
had determined the different kinds of action that are appro- 
priate for each branch of a discourse and for eacli form of 
eloquence. Sometimes they personated characters in Homer 
or in ancient Greek history, and delivei’ed speeches which 
those characters might have delivered in certain conjunctures 
of their lives. Sometimes they awakened the admiration of 
their audience by making a fiy, a cockroach, dust, smoke, a 
mouse, or a parrot the subject of their eloquent eulogy.^ 
Others, again, exercised their ingenuity in. defending some 
glazing paradox or sophism, or in debating some intricate 
case of law or morals, or they delivered literary lectures 
remarkable for a minute but captious and fastidious criticism- 
Some of the rhetoricians recited only harangues prepared 
with the most elaborate care, others were ready debaters, and 
they travelled from city to city, challenging opponents to dis- 
cuss some subtle and usually frivolous question. The poet 
Juvenal and the satirist Lucian had both for a time followed 
this profession. Many of the most eminent acquired immense 
wealth, travelled with a splendid retinue, and excited trans- 
ports of enthusiasm in the cities they visited. They were often 
cha^d by cities to appear before the emperor to plead for a 
i^emi^on of taxes, or of the punishment due for some offence. 
They became in a gimt measure the educators of the people, 
and contributed very largely to form and direct their taste. 


^ ‘ Cepeudant ces orateurs u’4- 
taient jamais plus admires que 
lorsqu’ils avaient le bonheur de 
trouver un sujet ou la louange fat 
un tour de force. . . . Lucienafait 
r^ioge de la mouehe; Fronton de 
la poussifere, de la fuxn^e, de la negli- 
gence ; Dion Chrysostome de la 
ehevelure, du perroquet, etc. Au 
nnqui^sm© siecle, Syn^,.sius, qiii fut 


un grand 4v^que, fera le paulgy- 
rique de la calritie, long ouvtrage 
oil toutes les sciences sont mises a 
contribution apprendre aux 
honamos ce qu’il y a non-seulement 
de bonheur mais aussi de nitrite a 
^tre chauve.’— Martha, Moralktes 
da VEmpin Bomain (ed. 1865), p. 
275. 
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It had been from the first the custom of some philosophers 
to adopt this profession, and to expound in the form of rhe- 
torical lectures the principles of their school. In the Flavian 
period and in the age of the Antonines, this alliance of phi- 
losophy, and especially of Stoical philosophy, with rhetoric 
became more marked, and the foundation of liberally 
endowed chairs of rhetoric and philosophy by Yespasian, 
Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius contributed to sustain it. 
Discotu'ses of the Platonist Maximus of Tyre, and of the 
Stoic Dion Chrysostom, haye come down to us, and they are 
both of a high order of intrinsic merit. The first turn 
chiefly on such subjects as the comparative excellence of 
active and contemplative life, the pure and noble conceptions 
of the Divine nature which underlie the fables or allegories 
of Homer, the dsemon of Socrates, the Platonic notions of 
the Divinity, the duty of prayer, the end of philosophy, and 
the ethics of love.^ Dion Chrysostom, in his orations, 
expounded the noblest and purest theism, examined the 
place which images should occupy in worship, advocated 
humanity to slaves, and was, perhaps, the earliest w^riter in 
the Eoman Empire who denounced hereditary slavery as 
illegitimato.2 His life was very eventful and very noble. 
Ho had become famous as a sophist and rhetorician, skilled 
in the laborious frivolities of the profession. Calamity, 
however, and the writings of Plato induced him to abandon 
them and dewte himself exclusively to the improvement of 
mankind. Having defended with a generous rashness a man 
who had been proscribed by the tyranny of Domitian, he 
was compelled to fly from Home in the garb of a beggar ; and, 
carrying with him only a work of Plato and a speech of 
Demosthenes, he travelled to the most distant frontiers of 
the emph'e. He gained his livelihood by the work of his 

* There Is a good review of the 207-215. 
teaching of Maximns in Cham- ® Orat xv. ; Be Servituie. 
•^agny, Les Antonins^ tome ii, pp. 
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hands, for lie refused to receive money for iiis discourses ; but 
he taught and captivated the Greek colonists who were 
scattered among the barbarians, and even the barbarians 
themselves. Upon the assassination of Domitian, when the 
legions hesitated to give their allegiance to Kerva, the 
eloquence of Dion Chrysostom overcame their irresolution. 
By the same eloquence he more than once appeased seditions 
in Alexandria and the Greek cities of Asia hiinor. He 
preached before Trajan on the duties of royalty, taking a line 
of Homer for his text. He electrified the vast and polished 
audience assembled at Athens for the Olympic games as he 
had before done the rude barbarians of Scytliia. Though his 
taste was by no means imtaanted by the frivolities of the 
rhetorician, he was skilled in all the arts that awaken 
curiosity and attention, and his eloquence commanded the 
most various audiences in the most distant lands. His 
special mission, however, was to popularise Stoicism by dif- 
fusing its principles through the masses of mankind.' 

The names, and in some cases a few fragments, of the 
writings of many other rhetorical philosophers, such as 
Herod Atticus, Davorinus, Fronto, Tauiais, Fabianus, and 
Juiianus, have come down to us, and each was the centre of 
a group of passionate admirers, and contributed to form a 
literary society in the great cities of the empii-e. We have 
a vivid picture of this movement in the ^ Attic Mghts ' 
of Aldus Gellius — a work which is, I think, one of the 
most cuiious and instructive in Latin Eteraturo, and which 
bears to the literary society of the period of the Antonines much 
the same relation as the writings of Helv^tius bear to the 
Parisian society on the eve of the Devolution. Helv6tius, it 
is said, collected the materials for his great work on ^ Mind ' 
chiefly from the conversation of the drawing-rooms of Paris 
at a time when that conversation had attained a degree of 

^ See the singularly charming essay on Dion Chrysostom, in M. 
Martha’s book. 
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perfecfcion which even Frenchmen had never before equalled. 
He ^ rote in the age of the ^ Encyclopaedia/ when the social 
and political convulsions of the Revolution wei'e as yet un- 
felt ; when the first dazzling gleams of intellectual freedom 
had flashed upon a society long clouded by superstition and 
aristocratic pride ; when the genius of Yoltaire and the peerless 
conversational powers of Diderot, irradiating the bold phi- 
losophies of Bacon and Locke, had kindled an intellectual 
enthusiasm through all the ranks of fashion;^ and when the 
contempt for the wisdom and the methods of the past was 
only equalled by the prevailing confidence in the future. 
Brilliant, graceful, versatile, and superficial, with easy 
eloquence and lax morals, with a profound disbelief in moral 
excellence, and an intense appreciation of intellectual beauty, 
disdaining all pedantry, superstition, and mystery, and with 
an almost fanatical persuasion of the omnipotence of analysis, 
he embodied the principles of his contemporaries in a philo- 
Bophy which represents all vhtiie and heroism as but dis- 
guised self-interest ; he illustrated every argument, not by 
the pedantic learning of the schools, but by the sparkling 
anecdotes and acute literary criticisms of the drawing-room, 
and he thus produced a work which, besides its intrinsic 
merits, was the most perfect miiTor of the society from which 
it sprang.^ Yery different, both in form, subject, 
tendency, but no less truly representative, was the work o? 
Aulus Gelliiis, It is the journal, or common-place book, or 
miscellany of a scholar moving in the centre of the literary 
society of both Rome and Athens during the latter period of 


* Mr. Buckle, in Ms admirable 
chapter on the * Proximate Causes 
of the French Revolution’ {HisLof 
Cmlisatioiij voL i.), has painted this 
fashionable enthusiasm for know- 
ledge with great power, and illus- 
trated it with, ample learning. 

The saying of Mme. Ihjdeffiwd 


about HehAtius is well known ; 
‘ O’est Tin homme qni a dit le secret 
de tout le monde.’ How truly Hel- 
v4tius represented this fashionable 
society appears very plainly from 
the vivid portrait of it in the 
Nouvelle Helmse^ part ii. letter 
xvii„ a masterpiece of its kind. 
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the ^toBmes, profoiindly imbued with its spirit, and 
deyoti^ his leisure to painting its leading figures, and com- 
piling the substance of their teaching. Few books exhibit 
a more cunous picture of the combination of intense child- 
like htera^ and moral enthusiasm with the most hopeless 
intellectual d^eneracy. Each prominent philosopher was 
abounded by a train of enthusiastic disciples, who made 
the lectoe-room resound with theii- applause,^ and accepted 
him as their momtor in all the affaii-s of life. He rebuked 
pubhcly every instance of vice or of aflfectation he had ob- 
served in tkeir conduct, received them at his own table, 
became their fnend and confidant in their troubles, and 
sometimes assisted them by his advice in their professional 
dute.3 Taurus, Favorinus, Fronto, and Atticus were the 
most prominent figures, and each seems to have formed, in 
the centre of a con-upt society, a little company of young men 
devoted with the simplest and most ardent esLJne^to the 
.^culiavation of mteUectual and moral excellence. Yet this 
surety was si^ukrly puerile. Theage of genius hadclosed, 
^d He age of pedantiy had succeeded it. Minute, curious, 
and fosti^ous verbal criticism of the great writers of the 
past w^ the chief occupation of the scholar, and the whole 
tone of his mind had become retrospective and even archaic 
^mra was esteemed a greater poet than Virgil, and Cato a 
-gfeater prose writer than Cicero. It was the affectation of 
some to tesselate their conversation with antiquated and 
obsolete words.3 The study of etymologies had lisen into 
great favour, and cunous questions of grammar and pro- 

• Miwmras tried to stop this rouely applauded 
(lul W ’ consulted 

that were formed in the schools of wHch he h P<?rplexing case 
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imnciittioii wbvo ardently debated. X/Ogic, as in most ages 
of mtellectnal poverty, was greatly studied and rrized. 

Bold speculations and original thought had almost ceased, 
but it was the delight of the philosophers to throw the 
arguments of great writers into the form of syllogisms, and 
to debate them according to the rules of the schools. The 
very amusements of the scholars took the form of a whim- 
sical and puerile pedantiy. Geliius recalls, with a thrill of 
emotion, those enchanting evenings when, their more serious 
studies being terminated, tbe disciples of Taurus assembled 
at the table of their master to pass the happy hours in dis- 
cussing such questions as when a man can be said to die, 
whether in the last moment of life or in the first moment of 
death ; or when he can be said to get up, whether when he is 
still on his bed or when he has just left itl Sometimes they 
proposed to one another literary questions, as what old 
writer had employed some common word in a sense that had 
since become obsolete ; or they discussed such syllogisms 
these : — * You have what you have not lost ; you have not | 
lost horns, therefore you have horns.* * You are not what I 
am. I am a man; therefore you are not a man.*^ As 
moralists, they exhibited a very genuine love of moral ex- 
cellence, but the same pedantic and retrospective char^ter. 

They were continually dilating on the regulations of the 
censors and the customs of the earliest period of the Paepublic;: - 
They acquired the habit of never enforcing the simplest 
lesson without illustrating it by a profusion of ancient 
examples and by detached sentences from some philosopher, ’ j 
which they employed much as texts of Scripture are often 
employed in the writings of the Puritans.^ Above all, they i 


* M>ct Att vi. 13. They called * We have a curious example of 
these questions sympodaoB^ as be- this in a letter of Marcus Aurelius 
ing well fitted to stimulate minds preserved by Grallioamis in his 
already mellowed by wiue. Ufe of Avidius Cassius 

^ xviii. 2. 
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cleligbtefi in cases of conscience, which they discussea with 
the snbtilty of the schoolmen. 

Lactantius has remarked that the Stoics were especially 
noted for the popular or democratic character of their 
teaching.* To their success in this respect their alliance with 
the rhetoricians probably largely contributed ; but in other 
w’-ays it hastened the downfall of the school. The useless 
speculations, refinements, and paradoxes which the subtle 
genius of Chrysippus had connected with the simple morals 
of Stoicism, had been for the most part thrown into tlie 
background by the early Boman Stoics ; but in the teaching 
of the rhetoricians they became supreme. The endowments 
given by the Antonines to philosophers attracted a multi- 
tude of impostors, who wore long beards and the dress of 
the philosopher, but whose lives were notoriously im- 
moral. The Cynics especially, professing to reject the 
ordinary conventionalities of society, and being under 
none of that discipline or superintendence which in the 
worst period has secured at least external morality among 
the mendicant monks, continually threw off every vestige of 
virtue and of decency. Instead of moulding great characters 
and inspiring heroic actions, Stoicism became a school of the 
idlest casuistry, or the cloak for manifest imposture.® The 
very generation which saw Marcus Aurelius on the throne, 
saw also the extinction of the influence of his sect. 

The internal causes of the decadence of Stoicism, though 
very powerful, are insufficient to explain this complete 


* * Senserunt hoc Stoici qui servis 
et intilieribiis philosophandum esse 
dixerunt.' — Lact. Nat, Div. iu. 25. 
Zeno was often reproached for 
gathering the poorest and most sor- 
did around him when he lectured. 
(Diog. Laert. Z&ao,) 

* This decadence was noticed and 
rebuked by some of the leading 


philosophers. See the language of 
Epictetus in Arrian, ii. 19, iv. 8, 
and of Herod Atticus in Aul. Gell. 
i 2, ix, 2. St. Augustine speaks 
of the Cynics as having in his time 
sunk into universal contempt. See 
much evidence on this subject in 
Priedlaender, Hid. des Mmirs Ro- 
maine$^ tome iv. .*178-285, 
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The chief cause must he found in the fact that thb 
miuds of men had taken a new turn, and their enthusmsm 
was flowing rapidly in the direction of Oriental religions, 
and, under the guidance of Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichiis, 
and Proclus, of a mythical philosophy which was partly 
Egyptian and partly Platonic. It remains for me, in con- 
cluding this review of the Pagan empire, to indicate and ex- 
plain this last transformation of Pagan morals. 

It was in the first place a very natural reaction against 
the extreme aridity of the Stoical casuistry, and also against 
the scepticism which Sextus Empiricus had revived, and in 
this respect it represents a law of th© human mind winch 
has been more than once illustrated in later times. Thus, 
the captious, unsatisfying, intellectual subtleties of the 
schoolmen were met by the purely emotional and mystical 
school of St. Bonaventura, and afterwards of Tauler, and 
thus the adoration of the human intellect, that was general 
ia the philosophy of the last century, prepared the way 
for the complete denial of its competency by De Maistre and 
by Lamennais. 

In the next place, mysticism was a normal continuation 
of the spiritualising movement which had long been ad- 
vancing. We have already seen that the sfa-oiig tendency of 
ethics, from Cato to Marcus Amelius, was to enlarge tho 
prominence of the emotions in the type of virtue. The form-- 
ation of a gentle, a spiritual, and, in a word, a religious 
character had become a prominent part of moral culture, and 
it was regarded not simply as a means, hut as an end. Still, 
both Marcus Ain-elius and Cato were Stoics. They both 
represented the same general cast or conception of virtue, 
although in Marcus Aurelius the type had been profoundly 
modified. Buc the time was soon to come when the balance 
between tbe practical and the emotional parts of virtue, 
wbich bad been steadily cbanging, should be decisively turned 
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!,ii favoiu' of i]i6 latter, and tL© type of Stoicisiii was tlieii 
necessarily discarded. 

A concurrence of political and commercial causes liad 
arisen, -very favom*able to the propagation of Oriental beliefs. 
Commerce had produced a constant intercourse between Egy])t 
and Italy. Great numbers of Oriental slaves, passionately 
devoted to their national religions, existed in Rome; and 
Alexandria, which Gomhined a great intellectual development 
with a geographical and commercial position exceedingly 
. favourable to a fusion of many doctrines, soon created a 
sohool of thought which acted powerfully upon the world. 
Four great systems of eclecticism arose ; Anstobulus and 
Philo tinctured Judaism with Greek and Egyptian philo- 
sophy. The Gnostics and the Alexandrian fathers united, 
though in very different proportions, Christian doctrines with 
the same elements ; while Feoplatonism, at least in its later 
forms, represented a fusion of the Greek and Egyptian mind, 
A great analogy was discovered between the ideal philosophy 
of Plato and the mystical philosophy that was indigenous to 
the East, and the two systems readily blended.^ 

But the most powerful cause of the movement was the 
intense desire for positive religious belief, which had long 
been growing in the Empire. The period when Roman 
incredulity reached its extreme point had been the century 
Piiat preceded and the half century that followed the birth 
of Christ. The sudden dissolution of the old habits of the 
Republic effected through political causes, the first comparison 
of the multitudinous religions of the Empire and also the 
writings of Euhemerus had produced an absolute religious 
disbelief which Epicureanism represented and encouraged. 
This belief, however, as I have already noticed, co-existed 
with numei’ous magical and astrological superstitions, and 

* This movement is well treated by Vacherot, Ent. de Vfmh 
d^Atescandne. 
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the ignorance of physical science was so great, and the con- 
ception of general laws so faint, that the materials for a great 
revival of superstition still remained. From the middle of 
the first century, a more believing and reverent spiiit began 
to arise. The woi'ship of Isis and Serapis forced its way into 
Borne in spite of the opposition of the rulers. Apollonius of 
Tyana, at the close of the Flavian period, had endeavoured 
to unite moral teaching with religious practices ; the oracles, 
which had long ceased, were partially restored under the 
Antonines ; the calamities and visible decline of tbe Empire 
withdrew ihe minds of men from that proud patriotic wor- 
ship of Homan greatness, which was long a substitute for 
religious feeling j and tbe frightful pestilence that swept over 
the land in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Ms successor 
was followed by a blind, feverish, and spasmodic superstition. 
Besides this, men have never acquiesced for any considerable 
time in a neglect of the great problems of the origin, nature, 
and destinies of the soul, or dispensed with some form of reli- 
gious worsMp and aspiration. That religious instincts are 
as truly a pai-t of our nature as are our appetites and our 
nerves, is a fact wMch all Mstory establishes, and wMch 
forms one of the strongest proofs of the reality of that 
unseen world to which the soul of man continually tends. 
Early Boman Stoicism, wMch in tMs respect somewhat- 
resembled the modern positive school, diverted for the^^most" 
part its votaries from the great problems of religion, and 
attempted to evolve its entire system of ethics out of existing 
human nature, without appealing to any external super- 
natural sanction. But the Platonic school, and the Egyptian 
school wMch connected itself with the name of Pythagoras, 
were both essentially religious. The first aspired to the 
Deity as the source and model of virtue, admitted daemons 
or subordinate spiritual agents acting upon mankmd, and ex- 
plained and purified, in no hostile spirit, the popular reli- 
gions The latter made the state of ecstasy or quietism its 





ideal condition, and songbt to purity the 
special religiotis rites. Both philosophies conspired to effect 
a great religions reformation, in which the Greek spirit 
nsnally represented the rational, and the Egyptian the 
mystical, element. 

Of the first, Plutarch was the head. He taught the 
supreme authority of reason. He argued elaborately that 
superstition is worse than atheism, for it calumniates the 
character of the Deity, and its evils are not negative, but 
positive. At the same time, he is far from regarding 
Mythology as a tissue of fables. Some things he denies. 
Others he explains away. Others he frankly accepts. He 
teaches for the most part a pure monotheism, which he recon- 
ciles with the common belief, partly by describing the 
ferent divinities as simply popular personifications of Divine 
attributes, and partly by the usual explanation of daemons. 
He discarded most of the fables of the 'poets, applying to 
them with fearless severity the tests of human moraKty, and 
rejecting indignantly those which attribute to the Deity 
cruel or immoral actions. He denounces all religious 
rorism, and draws a broad line of distinction between both 
the superstitious and idolatrous conception of the Deity on 
the one hand, and the philosophical conception on the other. 
‘The superstitious man believes in the gods, but he has 
of their nature. Those good beings whose provi- 
watches over us with so much care, those beings so 
ready to forget our faults, he represents as ferocious and cruel 
tyrants, taking pleasure in tormenting us. He believes the 
founders of brass, the sculptors of stone, the moulders of 
wax ; he attributes to the gods a human form ; he adorns 
and worships the image he has made, and he listens not 
the philosophers, and men of knowledge who associate the 
Divine image, not with bodily beauty, but with grandeur and 
majesty, with gentleness and goodness.'^ On the other 


‘ I}& Superstitione, 
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Plutarcli believed that there was undoubtedly a certain super- 
natural basis in the Pagan creed; he believed in oracles ; he 
defended, in a very ingenious essay, hereditary punishment, 
and the doctrine of a special Providence ; he admitted a 
future retribution, though he repudiated the notion of 
physical torment ; and he brought into clear relief the moral 
teaching conveyed in some of the fables of the poets. 

The position which Plutarch occupied under Trajan, 
Maximus of Tyi'e occupied in the next generation. like 
Plutarch, but with a greater consistency, he maintained a 
pure monotheistic doctrine, declaring that ‘ Zeus is that most 
ancient and guiding mind that begot all things — ^Athene is 
prudence— Apollo is the sun.*^ Like Plutarch, he developed 
the Platonic doctrine of daemons as an explanation of mnch 
of the mythology, and he applied an allegorical interpretation 
with great freedom to the fables of Homer, which formed the 
text-book or the Bible of Paganism. By these means he 
endeavoured to clarify the popular creed from all elements 
inconsistent with a pure monotheism, and from all legends 
T>f doubtful morality, while he sublimated the popular worship 
into a harmless symbolism. * The gods/ he assures us, ‘ them* 
selves need no images,’ hut the infirmity of human nature re- 
quires visible signs ^ on which to rest.’ ‘ Those who possess 
such feoulties, that with a steady mind they can rise to 
heaven, and to Gk>d, are in no need of statues. But such men ^ ~ 
are very rare.’ He then proceeds to recount the different 
ways by which men have endeavoured to represent or 
symbolise the Divine nature, as the statues of Greece, the 
animals of Egypt, or the sacred flame of Persia. ^ The God,’ 
he continues, * the Father and the Founder of all that exists, 
older than the sun, older than the sky, greater than all time, 
than every age, and than all the works of nature, whom no 
words can expiess, whom no eye can see . . , What can we 

^ Disseriations, x. § 8 (ed, Davis, London, 1740). In some editions 
tins is Dis,% xxix. 






say coDcerning his images 
there is but one Divine nature; but whether the art of 
Phidias chiefly preserves his memoiy among the Greeks, or 
the worship of animals among the Egyptians, a river among 
these, or a flame among those, I do not blame the variety of 
the representations — only let men undei’stand that there is 
but one; only let them love one, let them pi*es6rve one in 
theiz* memory/^ 

A third writer who, nearly at the same time as 
of Tyre, made some efforts in the same direction, was Apii- 
leius, who, however, both as a moral teacher, and in 
freedom from superstition, was far inferior to the preceding. 
The religion he most admired was the Egyptian ; but in his 
philosophy he was a Platonist, and in that capacity, besides 
an exposition of the Platonic code of morals, he has left us a 
singulaiiy clear and striking disquisition on the doctrine of 
daemons. * These daemons,’ he says, ^ are the bearers of 
blessings and prayers between the inhabitants of earth and 
heaven, carrying prayers from the one and assistance from 
the other ... By them also, as Blato maintained in his 
Banquet,” all revelations, all the various miracles of 
magicians, all kinds of omens, are ruled. They have 
several tasks to pei-form, their different departments to 
* some directing dreams, others the disposition of the 
,.ntrails, othei's the flight of birds . . . The supreme deities 
do not descend to these things — they leave them to 
intermediate divinities.’^ But these intermediate spirits are 
not simply the agents of supernatural phenomena — ^they 
also the guardians of our virtue and the recorders of our 
actions. ^ Each man has in life witnesses and guards of 
deeds, visible to no one, but always present, witnessing not 
only every act but every thought. “Wlien life has ended and 
ve must return whence we came, the same genius who 


* Dissert, xxxviii. 
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charge over us, takes us away and hurries us in his custody 
to judgment, and then assists us in pleading our cause. If 
any thing is falsely asserted he corrects it — ^if true, he sub- 
stantiates it, and according to his witness our sentence is 
determined.’^ 

There are many aspects in which these attempts at re- 
ligious reform are both interesting and important. Tiiey 
are interesting, because the doctrine of daemons, mingled, it 
is true, with the theory of Euhemerus about the origin of the 
deities, was universally accepted by the Fathers as the true 
explanation of the Pagan theology, because the notion and, 
after the third century, even the artistic type of the guar- 
dian genius reappeared in that of the guardian angel, and 
because the transition from polytheism to the conception of a 
single deity acting by the delegation or ministration of an 
army of subsidiary spirits, was manifestly fitted to prepare 
the way for the reception of Christianity. They ai*e in- 
teresting, too, as showing the anxiety of the human mind to 
sublimate its religious creed to the level of the moi*al and 
intellectual standard it had attained, and to make religious 
ordinances in some degree the instruments of moral improve- 
ment. But they are interesting above all, because the Greek 
and Egyptian methods of reform represent with typical 
distinctness the two great tendencies of religious thought in 
all succeeding periods. The Greek spixit was essentially 
rationalistic and eclectic; the Egyi3tian spirit was essentially 
mystical and devotional. The Greek sat in judgment upon 
his religion. He modified, cui’tailed, refined, allegorised, or 
selected. He treated its inconsistencies or absurdities, or 
immoralities, with precisely the same freedom of criticism 
as those he encountered in ordinary life. The Egyptian, 
on the other hand, bowed low before the Divine presence. 

* I>e Dcsmone Socratis, See, on Ammianus Marcell. xxi. 14. SoCv 
fclie office of daemons or genii, Ar- too, Plotinus, 3rd Enn, lib. iv 
rian i. 14, and a curious chapter in 
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He veiled Ms eyes, he humbled his i*eason, he represented the 
introduction of a new element into the moral life of Europej 
the spirit of religious reverence and awe. 

‘The Egyptian deities/ it was observed by Apuleius, 
' were chiefly honoured by lamentations, and the Greek 
ilivinities by dances.* ^ The truth of the last part of this 
very signiflcant remark appears in every page of Greek 
history. Ho nation had a richer collection of games and 
festivals growing out of its religious system ; in none did a 
light, sportive, and often licentious fancy play more fear- 
lessly around the popular creed, in none was religious terror- 
ism more rare. The Divinity was seldom looked upon as 
holier than man, and a due observance of certain rites and 
ceremonies was deemed an ample tribute to pay to him. In 
the Egyptian system the religious ceremonies were veiled in 
mystery and allegory. Chastity, abstinence from animal 
food, ablutions, long and mysterious ceremonies of pre- 
pai'ation or initiation, were the most prominent features of 
worship. The deities representing the great forces of nature, 
and shi'ouded by mysterious symbols, excited a degree of awe 
which no other ancient religion approached. 

The speculative philosophy, and the conceptions of morals, 
that accompanied the inroad of Oriental religions, were of a 
Idndred nature. The most prominent characteristic of the 
fimt was its tendency to supersede the deductions of the reason 
by the intuitions of ecstasy. Heoplatonism, and the phi- 
losophies that were allied to it, were fundamentally pan- 
theistic, ^ but they differed widely from the pantheism of the 
Stoics. The Stoics identified man with God, for the purpose 
of glorifying man-— the Heoplatonists for the purpose of 
aggi'andising God. In the conception of the first, man, in- 
dependent, self-controlled, and participating in the highest 

’ Be I)<B7mne Socratis. point to Plato, and was in conse- 

'* I should except Plotinus, how- quenco much praised by the Chris- 
ever, who was faithful in this tian Pathers. 
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nature of the universe, has no superior in creation. Accord- 
ing to the latter, man is almost a passive being, swayed and 
permeated by a divine impulse. Yet be is not altogether 
divine. The divinity is latent in his soul, but dulled, 
dimmed, and crushed by the tyranny of the body. ‘ To bring 
the God that is in us into conformity with the God that is in 
the universe,* to elicit the ideas that are graven in the mind, 
but obscured and hidden by the passions of the flesh — ^above all, 
to subdue the body, which is the sole obstacle to oui* complete 
fruition of the Deity — ^was the main object of life. Porphyry 
described all philosophy as an anticipation of death — ^not in 
the Stoical sense of teaching us to look calmly on our end, 
but because death realises the ideal of philosophy, the com- 
plete separation of soul and body. Hence followed an ascetic 
morality, and a suporsensuaJ philosophy. * The greatest of 
ail evils,* we are told, ‘ is pleasure ; because by it the soul is 
nailed or riveted to the body, and thinks that true which the 
body persuades it, and is thus deprived of the sense of divine 
things.* ^ * Justice, beauty, and goodness, and all things that 

are formed by them, no eye has ever soon, no bodily sense 
can apprehend. Philosophy must he pursued by pure and 
unmingled reason and with deadened senses; for the body 
disturbs the mind, so that it cannot follow after wisdom. As 
long as it is lost and mingled in the clay, we shall never suffi- 
ciently possess the truth we desire.* ® 

But the reason which is thus extolled as the reveal er of 
truth must not be confounded with the process of reasoning. 
It is something quite different fi.*om criticism, analysis, 
comparison, or deduction. It is essentially intuitive, but it 
only acquires its power of transcendental intuition after a 


^ ‘Omnium malorum maximum aspectu.’ — lamblicbus, De Secta 
voluptas, qua tanquam clavo et VythagoT, (Romse, 1556), p. 38- 
film] a anima corpori nectitur; pu- Plotinus, 1st Enn. vi. 6. 
tatqua vera qiiaa et corpus suadet, * De Sect Dyth, pp, 36, 37. 
et ita epoliatur rerum divinarum 
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long process of discipline. Wlien a man passes from the 
daylight into a room which is almost dark, he is at first 
absolutely xmable to see the objects around him ; but gradu- 
ally his eye grows accustomed to the feeble light, the outline 
of the room becomes dimly visible, object after object emerges 
into sight, until at last, by intently gazing, he acquires the 
power of seeing around him with tolerable distinctness. In 
this fact we have a partial image of the Neoplatonic doctrine 
of the knowledge of divine things. Oiu' soul is a dark chamber, 
darkened by contact with the flesh, hut in it there are gi*aven 
divine ideas, there exists a living divine element. The eye of 
reason, by long and steady introspection, can learn to deci- 
pher these characters ; the will, aided by an appointed course 
of discipline, can evoke this divine element, and cause it to 
blend with the universal spirit from which it sprang. The 
powers of mental concentration, and of metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, are therefore the highest intellectual gifts; and quietism, 
or the absorption of ournaturein God, is the last stage of virtue. 

‘ The end of man,^ said Pythagoras, ‘ is God.' The mysterious 
‘ One,' the metaphysical abstraction without attributes and 
without form which constitutes the First Person of the Alex- 
andrian Trinity, is the acme of human thought, and the condition 
of ecstasy is the acme of moral perfection. Plotinus, it was 
..'^add, had several times attained it. Porphyry, after yeai-s of 
discipline, once, and but once.^ The process of reasoning is 
here not only useless, but pernicious. ^ An innate knowledge 
of the gods is implanted in our minds prior to all reasoning.'® 
Tn divine things the task of man is not to create or to 
acquire, but to educe. His means of perfection are not 
dialectics or research, but long aird patient meditation, silence, 
abstinence from the distractions and occupations of life, the 
subjugation of the flesh, a life of conthrual discipline, a 
constant attendance on those mysterious rites wiiich detach 


■ Porphyry, Life of Plotinus^ 


' Tamblldias, Lc Mysieriis, 1. 
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him from material objects, overawe and elevate hia mind, and 
quicken his realisation of the Divine presence.^ 

The system of ISTeoplatonism represents a mode of thoiio-ht 
which in many forms, and under many names, may be traced 
through the most various ages and creeds. Mysticism 
transcendentalism, inspiration, and gi^ace, are all words 
expressing the deep-seated bciiof that we possess fountains of 
knowledge apart from all the acquisitions of the senses; that 
there are cei^tain states of mind, certain flashes of moral and 
intellectual illumination, which cannot be accounted for bj 
any play or combination of our ordinary faculties. Por the 
sobriety, the timidity, the fluctuations of the reasoning spirit, 
Neoplatonism substituted the transports of the imagination • 
and, though it cultivated the power of abstraction, every 
other inteUectual gift was sacrificed to the discipline of 
asceticism. It made men credulous, because it suppressed 
that critical spirit which is the sole barrier to the evetr- 
encroaching imagination; because it represented superstitious 
rites as especially conducive to that state of ecstasy which 
was the condition of revelation ; because it formed a nervous 
diseased, expectant temperament, ever prone to hallucinations^ 
ever agitated by vague and uncertain feelings that were 
readily attributed to inspiration. As a moral system it 
carried, indeed, the purification of the feelings and imagination 
to a higher perfection than any preceding school, but it had 
the deadly fault of separating sentiment from action. In 
this respect it was well fitted to he the close, the final suicide, 
of Eoman philosophy. Cicero assigned a place of happiness 
in the future world to all who faithfully served the State.^ 
The Stoics had taught that all virtue was vain that did not 
issue in action. Even Epictetus, in his portrait of the 


* See. on this doctrine of ecstasy, 

Yaclierot, Bist de V&ole d'Alex- 
undriPi tome i. p. 576, &c. 

* 'Sic habeto, omnibus qni patriam finiantiu'; 


conservaverint, adjnverint, anxe. 
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ascetic cynio— -eyen M.arcus Aurelius, in his nunute self- 
examination — ^had neyer forgotten the outer world. The 
early Platonists, though they dwelt very strongly on mental 
discipline, were equally pi'acticaL Plutarch reminds us that 
the same word is used for hght, and for man,^ for the duty of 
man is to he the light of the world; and he shrewdly 
i^marked that Hesiod exhorted the husbandman to pray for 
the harvest, but to do so with his hand upon the plough. 
Apuleius, expounding Plato, taught Hhat he who is inspired 
by nature to seek after good must not deem himself born for 
himself alone, but for all mankind, though with diverse kinds 
and degi’ees of obligation, for he is formed first of all for his 
country, then for his relations, then for those with whom he 
is joined by occupation or knowledge.* Ma x i m us of Tyre 
devoted two noble essays to showing the vanity of all virtue 
which exhausts itself in mental transports without radiating 
in action among mankind. * What use,* he asked, ' is there 
in knowledge unless we do those things for which knowledge 
is profitable 1 What use is there ia the skill of the physician 
unless by that skill he heals the sick, or in the art of Phidias 
unless he chisels the ivory or the gold. . . . Hercules was a 
wise man, hut not for himself, but that by his wisdom he 
might diffuse benefits over every land and sea. . . Had he 
preferred to lead a life apart from men, and to follow an idle 
wisdom, Hercules would indeed have been a Sophist, and no 
one would call him the son of Zeus. For God himself is 
never idle ; were He to rest, the sky would cease to move, 
and the earth to produce, and the rivers to flow into the 
ocean, and the seasons to pursue their appointed course.*® 
But the Heoplatonists, though they sometimes spoke of civic 


* 4»c5s, which, according to Plu- Aurelius, who speaks of the good 
tarch (wlio here confuses two dis- man as light which only ceases to 
tinct words), is poetically used for shine when it ceases to be. 
man {De Latenter Vivendo). A ® xxi. § 6. 
similar thought occurs in M, 
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virtues, regarded tlio condition of ecstasy as not only tran- 
scending, but including all, and that condition could only be 
arrived at by a passive life. The saying of Anaxagoras, that 
Ills mission was * to contemplate the sun, the stars, and the 
coui*se of nature, and that this contemplation was wisdom,* 
was accepted as an epitome of their philosophy.* A senator 
named Bogantianus, who had followed the teaching of 
Plotinus, acquired so intense a disgust for the things of life, 
that he left all his property, refused to fuMl the duties of a 
prsetor, abandoned his senatorial functions, and withdrew 
himself from every form of business and pleasime. Plotinus, 
instead of reproaching him, overwhelmed him with eulogy, 
selected him as his favourite disciple, and continually re- 
presented him as the model of a philosopher. ^ 

The two characteristics I have noticed— the abandon- 
ment of civic duties, and the discouragement of the critical 
spirit — had from a very early period been manifest in the 
Pythagorean school.^ In the blending philosopbies of the 
third and fourth centuries, they became continually more 
apparent. Plotinus was still an independent philosopher, 
inheriting the traditions of Greek thought, though not the 
traditions of Greek life, bunding his system avowedly by a 
rational method, and altogether rejecting theurgy or religious 
magic. His disciple, Porphyry, first made Neoplatonism 
anti-Ohristian, and, in his violent antipathy to the new faith, 
began fco convert it into a religious system. lamblichus, 
who was himseK an Egyptian priest, completed the trans- 


^ lamblichus, 
p. 35. 

* Porphyry, Life of Flotinus, cap. 
vii. ; Plotinus, 1st Enn. iv. 7. See 
on this subject Pegerando, BM, 
de la Philos, iii. p. 383. 

® Thus it was said of Apollonius 
that in his teaching at Ephesus he 
did not speak after the manner of 
the followers of Socrates, but en- 


deavoured to detach his disciples 
from all occupation other than phi- 
losophy. — Philostr, Apoll, of Tyana^ 
iv, 2. Cicero notices the aversion 
the Pythagoreans of his time dis- 
played to argument: *Quuin ex 
iis qusereretur quare ita esset, re- 
spondere solitos, Ipse dixit; ipse 
autem erat Pythagoras .^ — De Bat, 
Deor. i, 6. 
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formation,^ resolred all moral disciplme into theurgy, and 
sacrificed all reasoning to faith.^ Julian attempted to realise 
the conception of a revived Paganism, blending vdth and 
purified by philosophy. In every form the appetite for 
miracles and for belief was displayed. The theory of 
daemons completely superseded the old Stoical naturalism, 
which regarded the different Pagan divinities as allegories or 
personifications of the Divine attributes. The Platonic 
ethics were again, for the most part, in the ascendant, but 
they were deeply tinctured by a foreign element. Thus, 
suicide was condemned by the ITeoplatonists, not merely on 
the principle of Plato, that it is an abandonment of the post 
of duty to which the Deity has called us, but also on the 
quietist ground, that perturbation is necessarily a pollution 
of the soul, and that, as mental perturbation accompanies 
the act, the soul of the suicide departs polluted from the 
body.^ The belief in a future world, which was the common 
glory of the schools of Pythagoras and of Plato, had become 
universal. As Eoman greatness, in which men had loUg 
seen the reward of virtue, faded rapidly away, the concep- 
tion of ' a city of God ’ began to grow more clearly in the 
minds of men, and the countless slaves who were among the 
chief propagators of Oriental faiths, and who had begun to exer- 
cise an unprecedented influence in Homan life, turned with a 
natural and a touching eagerness towards a happier and a freer 
world.^ The incredulity of Lucretius, Csesar, and Pliny had 


^ See Vacherot, tome ii. p. 66. 

2 See Degerando, ffisi. de la 
Philosophie, tome iii. pp. 400, 401. 

^ Plotinus, 1st Enn. ix. 

^ See a strong passage, on the 
nniversality of this belief, in Plo- 
tinus, 1st Enn. i. 12, and Origen, 
Cont Cels, vii. A very old tradi- 
tion represented the Egyptians as 
tlae first people who held the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. 


Cicero {Tusc, Quasi.) says that the 
Syrian Phereeydes, master of Pytha- 
goras, first taught it. Maximus of 
Tyre attributes its origin to Pytha- 
goras, and his slave Zamolxis was 
said to have introduced it into 
Greece. Others say that Thales 
first taught it. None of these as- 
sertions have any real historical 
value. 
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ditiappeared. Above all, a fusion bad been effected between 
moral discipline and religion, and tbe moralist sought his 
chief means of purification in the ceremonies of the temple, 
I have now completed the long and complicated task to 
which the present chapter has been devoted. I have endea- 
voured to exhibit, so far as can be done, by a description of 
general tendencies, and by a selection of quotations, the 
spirit of the long aeries of Pagan moralists who taught at 
Borne during the period that elapsed between the rise of 
Boman philosophy and the triumph of Christianity. My ob- 
ject has not been to classify these writers with minute accuracy, 
according to their speculative tenets, but rather, as I had pro- 
posed, to exhibit the origin, the nature, and the fortunes of 
the general notion or type of virtue which each moralist had 
regarded as supremely good. History is not a mere suc- 
cession of events connected only by chronology. It is a chain 
of causes and effects. There is a great natural difference of 
degree and direction in both the moral and intellectual capa- 
cities of individuals, but it is not probable that the general 
average of natural morals in great bodies of men materially 
varies. When we find a society very virtuous or very vicious 
— when some particular virtue or vice occupies a peculiar 
prominence, or when important changes pass over the moral 
conceptions or standard of the people— we have to trace in 
these things simply the action of the circumstances that were 
dominant. The history of Boman ethics represents a steady 
and uniform current, guided by the general conditions of 
society, and its progress may be marked by the successive 
ascendancy of the Boman, the Greek, and the Egyptian spirit. 

In the age of Cato and Cicero the character of the ideal 
was wholly Boman, although the philosophical expression of 
that character was derived from the Greek Stoics. It exhi- 
bited aU the force, the grandeur, the hardness, the practical 
tendency which Boman circumstances had early created, com- 
bined with that catholicity of spirit which resulted from very 
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recent political and intellectual changes. Tn the course of 
time, the G-reek element, which represented the gentler and 
more humane sphit of antiquity, gained an ascendancy. It 
did so by simple propagandism, aided by the long peace of 
the Antonines, by the effeminate habits produced by the in- 
creasing luxury, by the attractions of the metropolis, which 
had drawn multitudes of Greeks to Rome, by the patronage 
of the Emperors, and also by the increasing realisation of the 
doctiine of universal brotherhood, which Ranjetius and Cicero 
had asserted, but of which the full consequences were only 
perceived by their successors. The change in the type of 
virtue was shown in the influence of eclectic, and for the most 
part Platonic, moralists, whose special assaults were directed 
against the Stoical condemnation of the emotions, and in the 
gradual softening of the Stoical type. In Seneca the hard- 
ness of the sect, though very apparent, is broken by precepts 
of a real and extensive benevolence, though that benevo- 
lence springs rather from a sense of duty than from tender- 
ness of feeling. In Dion Chrysostom the practical benevolence 
is not less prominent, but there is less both of pride and of 
callousness, Epictetus embodied the sternest Stoicism in his 
Manual, but his dissertations exhibit a deep religious feeling 
and a wide range of sympathies. In Marcus Aurelius the 
emotional elements had greatly increased, and the amiable 
^lalities began to predominate over the heroic ones. Wo 
find at the same time a new stress laid upon purity of thought 
and imagination, a growing feeling of reverence, and an earnest 
desire to reform the popular religion. 

This second stage exhibits a happy combination of the 
Roman and Greek spirits. Disinterested, strictly practical, 
averse to the speculative subtilties of the Greek intellect, 
Stoicism was still the religion of a people who were the rulers 
and the organisers of the world, whose enthusiasm was essen- 
tially patriotic, and who had learnt to sacrifice everything hut 
pride to the sense of duty. It had, however, become amiable^ 
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gentle, and spiritual. It had gained much in beauty, while it 
had lost something in force. In the world of morals, as in 
the world of physics, strength is nearly allied to hardness. 
He who feels keenly is easily moved, and a sensitive sym- 
pathy which lies at the root of an amiable character is in 
consequence a principle of weakness. The race of great Homan 
Stoics, which had never ceased during the tyranny of Kero or 
Domitian, began to fail. In the very moment when the ideal 
of the sect had attained its supreme perfection, a new move- 
ment appeared, the philosophy sank into disrepute, and the 
last act of the drama began. 

In this, as in the preceding ones, all was noimal and 
regular. The long continuance of despotic government had 
gradually destroyed the active public spirit of which Stoicism 
was the expiession. The predominance of the subtle intellect 
of Greece, and the multiplication of rhetoricians, had con- 
verted the philosophy into a school of disputation and of 
casuistry. The increasing cultivation of the emotions con- 
fciniied, till what may be termed the moral centre was changed, 
and the development of feeling was deemed more important 
than the regulation of actions. This cultivation of the emo- 
tions predisposed men to religion. A reaction, intensified by 
many minor causes, set in against the scepticism of the pre- 
ceding generation, and Alexandria giadually became the moral 
capital of the empire. The Boman type speedily disappeared. 
A union was ©ffected between superstitious rites and philo- 
sophy, and the worship of Egyptian deities prepared the way 
for the teaching of the Keoplatonists, who combined the most 
visionary part of the speculations of Plato with the ancient 
philosophies of the East. In Plotinus we find most of the 
first ; in lamblichus most of the second. The minds of men, 
under then mfiuence, grew introspective, credulous, and super- 
stitious, and found their ideal states in the hallucinations of 
ecstasy and the calm of an unpractical mysticism. 

Such were the influences which acted in turn upon a 
society which, by despotism, by slavery, and by atrocious 
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amusenieiiis, had been debased and corrupted to the very 
core. Each sect which successively arose contributed some' 
thing to remedy the evil. Stoicism placed beyond cavil the 
great distinctions between right and wrong. It inculcated 
the doctrine of universal brotherhood, it created a noble lite- 
ratuie and a noble legislation, and it associated its moral 
system with the patriotic spirit which was then the anim ating 
spirit of Eoman life. The early Platonists of the Empire cor- 
rected the exaggerations of Stoicism, gave free scope to the 
amiable qualities, and supplied a theory of right and wi*ong, 
suited not merely for heroic characters and for extreme emer- 
gencies, but also for the characters and the circumstances of 
common life. The Pythagorean and hTeoplatordc schools re- 
vived the feeling of religious reverence, inculcated humility, 
prayerfulness, and purity of thought, and accustomed men to 
associate their moral ideals vdth the Deity, rather than with 
themselves* 

The moral improvement of sooieiy was now to pass into 
other hands. A religion which had long been increasing in 
obscurity began to emerge into the light. By the beauty 
of its moral precepts, by the systematic sHll with which it 
governed the imagination and habits of its worshippers, by 
the strong religious motives to which it could appeal, by its 
admirable ecclesiastical organisation, and, it must be added, 
by its unsparing use of the arm of power, Christianity' soon 
eclipsed or destroyed all other sects, and became for many 
centuries the supreme ruler of the moral world. Combining 
the Stoical doctriue of universal brotherhood, the Greek pie- 
dilection for the amiable qualities, and the Egyptian spirit 
of reverence and religious awe, it acquired from the first an 
intensity and universality of infiuence which none of the phi- 
losophies it had superseded had approached. I have now to 
examine the moral causes that governed the rise of reli- 
gion m Eome, the ideal of virtue it presented, the degree and 
manner in which it stamped its image upon the character of 
nations, and the perversions and distortions it underwent. 
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THE CONVERSION OF ROME. 

There is no fact in the Mstory of the human mind more 
remarkable than the complete unconsciousness of the import* 
ance and the destinies of Christianity, manifested by the 
Pagan "WTiters before the accession of Constantine. So large 
an amount of attention has been bestowed on the ten or 
twelve allusions to it they furnish, that we are sometimes apt 
to forget how few and meagre those allusions are, and how 
utterly impossible it is to construct from them, with any 
degi'ee of certainty, a history of the early Church. Plutarch 
and the elder Pliny, who probably surpass all other writers 
of their time in the range of their illustrations, and Seneca, 
who was certainly the most illustrious moralist of his age, 
never even mention it. Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius have 
each adverted to it with a passmg and contemptuous censure. 
Tacitus describes in detail the persecution hy ISfero, but treats 
the suffermg religion merely as *an execrable superstition;' 
while Suetonius, employmg the same expression, reckons the 
|)er.secution among the acts of the tyrant that were either 
laudable or indifferent. Our most important document is the 
famous letter of the younger Pliny. Lucian throws some 
light both on the extent of Christian charity, and on the 
aspect in which Christians were regarded by the religious 
jugglers of their age, and the long series of Pagans who wrote 
the lives of the Emperors in that most critical period from 
the accession of Hadrian, almost to the eve of the triumph of 
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che Church, among a crowd of details concerning the dresses, 
games, vices, and follies of the Court, supply us with six oi 
fteven short notices of the religion that was transforming the 
world. 

The general silence of the Pagan writers on this subject 
did not arise from any restrictions imposed upon them by 
authority, for in this field the widest latitude was conceded, 
nor yet from the notions of the dignity of history, or the im- 
poitsance of individual exertions, which have induced some 
historians to resolve their task into a catalogue of the achieve- 
ments of kings, statesmen, and generals. The conception of 
history, as the record and explanation of moral revolutions, 
though of course not developed to the same prominence as 
among some modem writers, was by no means unknown in 
antiquity,^ and in many branches our knowledge of the social 
changes of the Boman Empire is extremely copious. The 
dissolution of old beliefs, the decomposition of the entire social 
and moral system that had arisen under the Republic, engaged 
in the very highest degree the attention of the literary classes, 
and they displayed the most commendable diligence in tracing 
its stages. It is very curious and instmctive to contrast tbe 
ample information they bave furnished us concerning the 
growth of Roman luxury, with their almost absolute silence 
concerning the growth of Christianity. The moral import- 
ance of the former movement they clearly recognised, and 
they have accordingly preserved so full a record of all the 
changes in dress, banquets, buildings, and spectacles, that it 
would be possible to write witb tbe most minute detail the 
whole history of Roman Itxxuiy, from the day when a censor 
deprived an elector of his vote because his garden was negli- 

* "We have a remarkahle in- gening chapter of Oapitolinus, 
stance of the clearness with which Mfe of Macrinm . — Tacitus is full 
some even of the most insignifi- of beautiful episodes, describing 
cant historians recognised the folly the manners and religion of the 
of confining history to the bio- people, 
graphies of the Emperors, ir the 
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gently cultivated, to the orgies of IsTero or Heliogabalus. 
The moral importance of the other movement they altogether 
overlooked, and their oversight leaves a chasm in history 
which can never be supplied. 

That the greatest religious change in the history of man 
Idnd should have taken place under the eyes of a brilliant 
galaxy of philosophers and historians, who were profoundly 
conscious of the decomposition around them, that all of these 
writers should have utterly failed to predict the issue of the 
movement they were observing, and that, during the space 
of three centmies, they should have treated as simply con- 
temptible an agency which all men must now admit to have 
been, for good or for evil, the most powerful moral lever that 
has ever been applied to the affairs of man, are facts well 
worthy of meditation in every period of religious transition. 
The explanation is to be found in that broad separation be- 
tween the spheres of morals and of positive religion we have 
considered in the last chapter. In modem times, men who 
were examining the probable moral future of the world, would 
naturally, and in the hrst place, direct their attention to the 
relative positions and the probable destinies of religious in- 
stitutions. In the Stoical period of the Homan Empne, 
positive religion had come to be regarded as merely an art 
for obtaining preternatural assistance in the affairs of life, 
and the moral amelioration of mankind was deemed alto- 
gether external to its sphere. Philosophy had become to the 
educated most literally a religion. It was the rule of life, the 
exposition of the Divine nature, the source of devotional feel- 
ing. The numerous Oriental superstitions that had deluged 
the city were regarded as peculiarly pernicious and contemp- 
tible, and of these none was less liely to attract the favour 
of the philosophers than that of the Jews,* who -were noto- 

^ The passages relating to the entre Sen^ue et St Paul 

lews in Roman literature are col* Champagny, Pome et Judee^ tomei. 
looted in Aubertin’s pp. 134-137, 
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rious as tlie most sordid, the most turbulent,* and the most 
unsocial ^ of the Oriental colonists. Of the ignorance of their 
tenets, displayed even by the most eminent Romans, we have 
a striking illustration in the long series of grotesque fables 
concerning their belief, probably derived from some satirical 
pamphlet, which Tacitus has gravely inserted in his history.^ 
Christianity, in the eyes of the philosopher, was simply a sect 
of Judaism. 

Although I am anxious in the present work to avoid, as 
far as po?:sihle, all questions that are purely theological, and 
to consider Christianity merely in its aspect as a moral agent, 
ife will be necessary to bestow a few preliminary pages upon 
its triumph in the Roman Empire, in order to ascertain how 
far that triumph was due to moral causes, and what were its 
relations to the prevailing philosophy. There ai*e some 
writers who have been so struck with the conformity between 
some of the doctrines of the later Stoics and those of Christi- 
anity that they have imagined that Christianity had early 
obtained a decisive influence over philosophy, and that the 
leading teachers of Rome had been in some measure its 
disciples. There are others who reduce the conversion of 
the Roman Empire to a mere question of evidences, to the 
overwhelming proofs the Christian teachers produced of the 
authenticity of the Gospel narratives. There are others, 
again, who deem the triumph of Christianity simply miracu- 
lous. Everything, they tell us, was againsfc it. The course 
of the Church was like that of a ship sailing rapidly and 
steadily to the goal, in direct defiance of both wind and tide, 
and the conversion of the Empire was as literally super- 
natiual as the raising of the dead, or the sudden quelling of 
the storm. 

On the first of these theories it will not, I think, be 


* Cicero, pro Flacco^ 28 ; Saeton. * Juvenal, Sat xiv. 
Claudius, 25. * Hist. v. 
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necessary, after the last chapter, to expatiate at length. It in 
admitted that the greatest moralists of the Eoman Empire 
either never mentioned Christianity, or mentioned it with 
contempt ; tliat they habitually disregarded the many re- 
ligions which had arisen among the ignorant ; and that we 
have no direct evidence of the slightest value of their ever 
having come in contact with or favoured the Christians. 
The supposition that they were influenced by Christianity 
rests mainly upon their enforcement of the Christian duty oi 
self-examination, upon their strong assertion of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind, and upon the delicate and expansive 
humanity they at last evinced. But although on all these 
points the later Stoics approximated much to Christianity, 
we have already seen that it is easy to discover in each case 
the cause of the tendency. The duty of self-examination was 
simply a Pythagorean precept, enforced in that school long 
before the rise of Christianity, introduced into Stoicism when 
Pythagoreanism became popular in Rome, and confessedly 
borrowed from this source. The doctrine of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind was the manifest expression of those 
political and social changes which reduced the whole civilised 
globe to one great empire, threw open to the most distant 
tribes the right of Roman citizenship, and subverted all 
those class divisions around which moral theories had been 
formed. Cicero asserted it as emphati^lly as Seneca. The - 
theory of pantheism, representing the entire creation as one 
great body, pervaded by one Divine soul, harmonised with it ; 
and it is a curious fact that the very phraseology concerning 
the fellow-membership of all things in God, which has been 
most confidently adduced by some modern writers as proving 
the connection between Seneca and Christianity, was selected 
by Lactantius as the clearest illustration of the pantheism o! 
Stoicism.' The humane character of the later Stoical teach- 
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ing was obviously due to the infusion of the G-reek element 
into Eoman Ufe, which Ij^n before the foundation of the 
Empue, and received a new impulse in the reign of Hadiian, 
and also to the softening influence of a luxui-ious civilisation, 
and of the long peace of the Antonines. While far inferior 
to the Greeks in practical and reaUsed humanity, the Eomans 
never surpassed their masters in theoretical humanity except 
m one respect. The humanity of the Greeks, though very 
earnest, was confined within a narrow circle. The social and 
political circumstances of the Eoman Empne desti-oyed the 
barrier. 

The only case in which any plausible arguments have been 
urged in favour of the notion that the writings of the Stoics 
were influenced by the New Testament is that of Seneca. 
This phflosopher was regarded by aU the medijeval writers 
as a Chi*istian, on the ground of a correspondence with St. 
Paul, which formed part of a forged account of the martyi*- 
dom of St. Peter and St. Paul, attributed to St. Linus. 
These letters, which were absolutely unnoticed during the 
first thi*ee centuries, and ai*e first mentioned by St. Jerome, 
are now almost universally abandoned as forgeries ; * but 
many curious coincidences of phraseology have been pointed 
out between the writings of Seneca and the epistles of St. 
Paul; and the presumption derived from them has been 
strengthened by the facts that the brother of Seneca was that 
Gallic who reftised to hear the disputes between St. Paul and 
the Jews, and that Burrhus, who was the friend and (301- 
league of Seneca, was the oJficer to whose custody St. Paul 
had been entrusted at Pome. Into the minute verbal critic- 


* So6 their history fully in’vres- 
tigated in Aubertin. Augustin© 
followed Jerome in mentioning the 
letters, but neither of those writers 
asserted their genuineness. Lae- 
tantius, ^ nearly at the same time 
{Imt* Div, vi, 24), distinctly spoke 


of Seneca as a Pagan, as Tertullian 
i^poL 60) had done before. The 
immense number of forged docu- 
ments is one of the most disgraceful 
features of the Church history of 
the first few centuries. 
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ism to wMch tins question had given rise,^ it is not necessary 
for me to enter. It has been shown that much of what was 
deemed Christian phraseology grew out of the pantheistic 
notion of one great body including, and one Divine mind 
animating and guiding, all existing things j and many other 
of the pretended coincidences are so slight as to be altogether 
worthless as an argument. Still I think most persons who re- 
view what has been written on the subject will conclude that it 
is probable some fragments at least of Christian language had 
come to the ears of Seneca. But to suppose that his system 
of morals is in any degree formed after the model or under 
the influence of Christianity, is to he blind to the most ob- 
vious characteristics of both Christianity and Stoicism ; for 
no other moralist could be so aptly selected as representing 
their extreme divergence. Reverence and humility, a constant 
sense of the supreme majesty of God and of the weakness and 
sinfulness of man, and a peipetual reference to another world, 
were the essential characteristics of Christianity, the source of 
all its power, the basis of its distinctive type. Of all these, 
tbe teaching of Seneca is the direct antithesis. Careless of 
the future world, and profoundly convinced of the supreme 
majesty of man, he laboured to emancipate bis disciples 'from 
every fear of God and man ; ^ and the proud language in 
which he claimed for the sage an equality with the gods 
represents, perhaps, the highest point to which philosophic 
arrogance has been carried. The Jews, with whom the 
Christians were then universally identified, he emphatically 
describes as ' an accursed race.' * One man, indeed, there was 


* Henry has written an elabo- 
rate work maintaining the connec- 
tion between the apostle and the 
philosopher. Troplong (Influmee 
du Chmiianisme stir Is Droit) has 
^opted the same view. Aubertin, 
in the work I have already cited, 
has maintained the opposite view 
(which is that of aU or nearly 


all English critics) with masterly 
sfoll and learning. The AhU 
Lourif {Baj^forts du Stotcistm et 
du Ohristianisme) has placed side 
by^ side the passages from each 
writer which are most alike. 

* Quoted by St. Augustine,— 
De Oiv* De% vi, 11. 
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among bbe later Stoics wlio had almost realised the Christian 
type, and in ‘whose pure and gentle nature the arrogance of 
his school can “be scai'celj "traced ; but Marcus Aurelius, who of 
all the Pagan -world, if we argued by internal evidence alone, 
would have been most readily identified with Christianity, 
was a persecutor of the faith, and he has left on record in his 
* Meditations * his contempt for the Christian martyrs. ’ 

The relation between the Pagan philosophers and the 
Christian religion was a subject of much discussion and of 
profound difference of opinion in the early Ch-urch.^ While 
the writers of one school apologised for the murder of Socrates, 
described the mart-yred Greek as the ^ buffoon of Athens/ ^ 
and attributed his inspiration to diabolical influence ; ^ while 
they designated the writings of the philosophers as Hhe 
schools of heretics,' and collected with a malicious assiduity 
all the calumnies that had been heaped upon then* memory — 
there were others who made it a leading object to establish a 
close affinity between Pagan philosophy and the Christian 
revelation. Imbued in many instances, almost from child- 
hood, with the noble teaching of Plato, and keenly alive to 
the analogies between his phUosophy and their new faith, 
these writers found the exhibition of this resemblance at once 
deeply grateful to themselves and the most sucoessful way of 
dispelling the prejudices of their Pagan neighbours. The 
'success that had attended the Oliristian prophecies attributed 
to the Sibyls and the oracles, the passion for eclecticism, 
which the social and commercial position of Alexandria 
had generated, and also the example of the Jew Aristobulus, 
who had some time before contended that the Jewish 


* XI. 3. 

® The history of the two schools 
has been elaborately traced by 
Ritter, Pressense, and many other 
writers. I would especially refer 
to the fourth volume of De- 
gerando’s most fascinating His- 


ioire de la PhihsopMe, 

• ‘ Scurra Atticus/ JMin. Felix, 
Octav. This tetm is said by 
Cicero to have been given to 
Socrates by Zeno. (Cie. Be Nat 
Beor, i. 34.) 

^ Tertull. Be Anima^ 39. 
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wiitings had been translated into Greek, and had been the 
source of much of the Pagan wisdom, encouraged them in 
fcheir course. The most conciliatory, and at the same time 
the most philosophical school, was the earliest in the Church. 
Justin Martyr — the first of the Fathers whose writings pos- 
sess any general philosophical interest — cordially recognises 
the excellence of many parts of the Pagan philosophy, and 
even attributes it to a Bivine inspiration, to the action of 
the generative or * seminal Ijogos,’ which from the earliest 
times had existed in the world, had inspired teachers like 
Socrates and Musonius, who had been persecuted by the 
demons, and had received in Christianity its final and perfect 
manifestation.^ The same generous and expansive apprecia- 
tion may be traced in the writings of several later Fathers, 
although the school was speedily disfigured by some grotesque 
extravagances. Clement of Alexandria — a writer of wide 
sympathies, considerable originality, very extensive learning, 
but of a feeble and fantastic judgment — ^who immediately 
succeeded Justin Martyr, attributed all the wisdom of an- 
tiquity to two sources. The first som^ce was tradition ; for 
the angels, who had been fascinated by the antediluvian 
ladies, had endeavoured to ingratiate themselves with their 
fair companions by giving them an abstract of the metar 
physical and other learning which was then current in heaven, 
and the substance of these conversations, being transmitted 
by tradition, supplied the Pagan philosophers with their 
leading notions. The angels did not know ev^rfhing, and 
therefore the Greek philosophy was imperfect; but this event 
formed the first great epoch in literary history. The second 
and most important source of Pagan wisdom was the Old 
Testament, 2 the influence of which many of the early Chris- 
tians traced in every department of ancient wisdom. Plato had 
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’ See especially his A-pol. ii. -8, 
12^ 13. He speaks of theffireppLariKhs 


2 See, on all this, dem. Alex< 
Strom, v., and also i. 22, 









borrowed from it all bis philosophy, Homer the noblest con- 
ceptions of his poetry, Demosthenes the finest touches of his 
eloquence. Even Miltiades owed his military skill to an 
assiduous study of the Pentateuch, and the ambuscade by 
which he won the battle of Marathon was imitated from 
the strategy of Moses.* Pythagoras, moreover, had been 
himself a circumcised Jew.^ Plato had been instructed in 
Egypt by the prophet Jeremiah. The god Serapis was no 
other than the patriarch Joseph, his Egyptian name beiag 
manifestly derived from his great-grandmother Sarah.^ 

Absurdities of this kind, of which I have given extreme 
but by no means the only examples, were usually primarily 
intended to repel arguments against Christianity, and they 
are illustrations of the tendency which has always existed in 
an uncritical age to invent, without a shadow of foundation, 
the most elaborate theories of explanation rather than recog- 
nise the smallest force in an objection. Thus, when the 
Pagans attempted to reduce Christianity to a normal product 
of the human mind, by pointing to the very numerous Pagan 
legends which were precisely parallel to the Jewish histories, 


* St. Clement repeats this twice 
(Strom, i. 24, v. 14), The writings 
of this Father are full of curious, 
and sometimes ingenious, attempts 
to trace different plirases of the 
great philosophers, orators, and 
poets to Moses. A vast amount of 
learning and ingenuity has been 
expended in the same cause by 
Eusebius. (PrcBjp. Evan, xii, xiii.) 
The tradition of the derivation of 
Pagan philosophy from the Old 
Testament found in general little 
favour^ among the Latin writers. 
There is some curious information 
on this subject in Waterland’s 
‘ Charge to the Clergy of Middle- 
sex, to prove that the wisdom of 
the ancients was borrowed from 


revelation; delivered in 1731.' It 
is in the 8th volume of Waterland's 
works (ed, 1731). 

* St. Clement (Strom, i.) men- 
tions that some think him to hare 
been Ezekiel, an opinion which St, 
Clement himself does not hold. 
See, on the patristic notions about 
Pythagoras, Legendre, TraiU de 
V Opinion, tome i. p. 164. 

* This was the opinion of Julius 

Firmicus Maternus, a Latin writer 
of the age of Constantine, '17am 
quia Sarse pronepos fiierat . . , 
Serapis dictus est G-raeeo sermone, 
hoc est -Sapay Julius Firmi- 

■cus Maternus, Be Errore Pro- 
fanarum Eeligionum, cap. xiv. 
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Pagan authors, or, by pointing out alleged traces of Je^rish 
influence in genuine Pagan -smtings, they endeavoured to 
trace through the past the footsteps of their faith. But this 
method of assimilation, -which culminated in the Gnostics, the 
Neoplatonists, and especially in Origen, -was directed not to 
the later Stoics of the Empire, but to the great philosophei*s 
who had preceded Christianiiy. It was in the -writings of 
Plato, not in those of Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius, the 
Fathers of the first thi-ee centuries found the influence of the 
Jewish Scriptures, and at the time when the passion for 
discovering these connections was most extravagant, thjfi, 
notion of Seneca and his followers being inspired by the 
Christians was unknown. ^ 

Dismissing then, as altogether groimdless, the notictt^^^® 
Christianity had obtained a complete or even 
ence over the philosophic classes during the periotf^S<J*°*'°®^ 
ascendancy, we come to the opinion of those who s^^^ 
that the Eoman Empire was converted by a ^stem of gvi- 
dencos — ^by the miraculous proofs of the divinfly of Chtmtia- 
nity, submitted to the adjudication of the people. To estimate 
this view aright, we have to consider both the capacity of 
the men of that age forjudging mii-acles, and also— which is 
a different question— the extent to which such evidence 
would weigh upon their minds. To treat this subject satis- 


rrvT^lin^fiq M parallel to Jewish inei- 
rsypho, 69-70. Xhere is a vejy dents, in La Motlie le Vayer, let, 
lurjous collection of Pagan legends acciii, ^ 
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factorily, it may be advisable to cater at some little leagtb 
into the broad question of the evidence of the miraculous. 

With the exception of a small minority of the priests of 
the Catholic Church, a general incredulity on the subject of 
miracles novr underKes the opinions of almost all educated 
men. Neaidy every one, however cordially he may admit 
some one particular class of miracles, as a general rule 
r^ards the accounts of such events, which are so frequent in 
all old historians, as false and incredible, even when he fully 
believes the natural events that are authenticated by the 
same testimony. The reason of this incredulity is not alto- 
gether the impossibility or even extreme natural improba- 
bility of miracles ; for, whatever may be the case with some, 
there is at least one class or conception of them which is 
perfectly free from logical difficulty. There is no contradic- 
tion involved in the belief that spiritual beings, of power 
and wisdom immeasurably transcending our own, exist, or 
that, existing, they might, by the normal exercise of their 
powers, perfoim feats as far surpassing the understanding 
of the most gifted of mankind, as the electric telegraph and 
the prediction of an eclipse surpass the faculties of a savage. 
Nor does the incredulity arise, I think, as is commonly 
assei'ted, from the want of that amount and kind of evidence 
which in other departments is deemed sufficient. Very few 
of the minor facts of history are authenticated by as much 
evidence as the Stigmata of St. Francis, or the miracle of 
the holy thorn, or those which were said to have boon 
wrought at the tomb of the Abb4 Paris. We believe, with 
tolei'able assurance, a crowd of historical events on the testi- 
mony of one or two Eoman histoiians; but when Tacitus 
and Suetonius describe how Vespasian I’estored a blind 
man to sight, and a cripple to strength,^ their deliberate 


1 J'esp. 7 ; Tacit. /Ifst. iv. between the two historians about 
81. There is a slight difforence the second ’ miracle. Suetonius 
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assertions do not even beget in our minds a suspicion that 
tbe narrative may possibly be true. We are quite certain 
that miracles were not ordinary occurrences in classical or 
mediseval times, but nearly all the contemporary writers from 
whom we deiive our knowledge of those periods were con- 
vinced that they were. 

If, then, I have correctly interpreted the opinions of 
ordinary educated people on this subject, it appears that the 
common attitude towards miracles is not that of doubt, of 
hesitation, of discontent with the existing evidence, but 
rather of absolute, derisive, and even unexamining incre- 
dulity. Sucb a fact, when we consider that the antecedent 
possibility of at least some miracles is usually admitted, and 
in the face of the vast mass of tradition that may be adduced 
in tbeir favour, appears at first sight a striking anomaly, and 
the more so because it can be shown that the belief in mira- 
cles had in most cases not been reasoned down, but had 
simply faded away. 

In order to asceidain the process by which this state of' 
mind has been attained, we may take an example in a sphere 
which is happily removed firom controversy. Thei’e are very 
fbw persons with whom the fictitious character of fairy tales 
has not ceased to be a question, or who would hesitate to 
disbelieve or even to ridicule any anecdote of this nature 
which was told them, without the very smallest examination 
of its evidence. Yet, if we ask in what respect the existence 
of faiiies is naturally contradictory or absurd, it would be 
diCRcult to answer the question. A fairy is simply a being 


says it was the leg, Tacitus that it it was only after much persuasion 
was the hand, that was diseased, he was induced to try the experi- 
Tho god Serapis was said to have meet ; that the blind man was 
revealed to the patients that they well Imown in Alexandria, whore 
would be cured by the emperor, the event occurred, and that eye- 
Tacitus says that Vespasian did witnesses who had no motive to 
not believe in his own power j that lie still attested the miracle. 
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poastjsaing a moderate sliare of human intelligence, with little 
or no moral faculty, with a body pellucid, winged, and 
volatile, like that of an insect, with a passion for dancing, 
and, perhaps, with an extraordinaiy knoTrledge of the pro- 
parties of ^erent plants. That such beings should exist, or 
that, existmg, they should be able to do many things beyond 
hum^ power, are propositions which do not present the 
smallest difficulty. For many centuries their existence was 
almost universally beUeved. There is not a country, not a 
province, scarcely a parish, in which traditions of their 
appem-ance were not long preserved. So great a weio-ht of 
tradition, so many independent trains of evidence attestinc^ 
statemente^ perfectly free from iutrinsic absurdity, or even 
unprobabihty, might appear sufficient, if not to establish con- 
viction, at least to supply a veiy strong primd fade ca.se, ‘ 
and ensure a patient and respectful investigation of the 


...u nos aone so, and the reason is sufficiently plain. 
The qu^tion of the credibiHty of fairy tales has not been 
jolved by an exmation of evidence, but by an observation 
of the laws of historic development. Wherever we find an 
ignor^t and rustic population, the beHef in fairies is found 
to exmt, and circumstantial accounts of their apparitions ai-e 
mr^ated. But invariably with increased eXcation this 
Mief passes away. It is not that the faiiy tales are refuted 
or exjplamed away, or even narrowly scrutinised. It is that 
the femes cease to appear. From the uniformity of this 
decline, we ^er that fairy tales a« the normal product^ 

“^S^tion; and this position is 
1^ to a moral certainty when we find that the decadence 
Sot teles IS but one of a long series of similar transform 

Whm the savage looks around upon the world and becins 
to fonn his theones of existence, he falls 
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quent opinions. He TDeHeves that Ms earth is the centre of 
the nniverse, and that all the bodies encoding it axe intended 
for its ase ; that the disturbances and dislocations it presents, 
and especially the master curse of death, are connected with 
some event in his history, and also that the numerous phe- 
nomena and natural vicissitudes he sees around him are due 
to direct and isolated volitions, either of spirits presiding 
over, or of intelligences inherent in, matter. Around th^e 
leading conceptions a crowd of particular legends speedy 
cluster. If a stone falls beside him, he natur^y ^ers tha,t 
some one has thrown it. If it be an aerolite, it is attri- 
buted to some celestial being. Believing that each comet, 
tempest, or pestilence results from a direct and isolated ^t, 
he proceeds to make theories regarding the inotives that 
‘ have induced his spiritual persecutors to assail him, and the 
methods by which he may assuage their anger. :^dmg 
numerous distinct trains or series of phenomena, he mvents 
for each appropriate presiding spirits. Miracles ai-e to him 
neither strange events nor violations of natui-al law, but 
simply the unveiling or manifestation of the ordinary govern- - 
ment of tlie world. 

With these broad intellectual conceptions several minor 
influences concur. A latent fetichism, which m betrayed in 
that love of direct personification, or of applying epithets 
derived from sentient beings to inanimate nature, wWch 
appears so largely in all poetry and eloquence, and especially 
in those of an eai-ly period of society, is the root of a ^-eat 
pait of our opinions. If — ^to employ a very familiar illus- 
tration— the most civilised and rational of mankind will 
obseiwe his own emotions, when by some accident he has 
struck his head violently against a door-post, he will probably 
find that bis first exclamation was not merely of pain but of 
Mger, and of anger directed agaiust the wood. In a moment 
reason chocks the emotion; but if he observes carefully his 
own feelings, he may easily convince Hmself of the uncon- 
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scioui feticMsm whicli is latent in Ms mind, and whicli, in 
the case of a cMld or a savage, displays itself witkoiit 
reserve. Man instinctively ascribes volition to whatever 
powerfully affects Mm. Tlie feebleness of Ms imagination 
conspires with other causes to prevent an uncivilised mcxn from 
rising above the conception of an anthropomorphic Deity, 
and the capricious or isolated acts of such a being form bis 
exact notion of miracles. The same feebleness of imagination 
maki^ him clothe all intellectual tendencies, all conflicting 
emotions, all forces, passions, or fancies, in material foims. 
Bis mind naturally translates the conflict between opposing 
feelings into a history of the combat between rival spiilts. 
A vast accumulation of myths is spontaneously formed — each 
legend being merely the material expression of a moral fact. 
The sunjfle love of the wonderful, and the complete absence . 
of all critical spirit, aid the formation. 

In this manner we And that in certain stages of society, 
and under the action of the influences I have stated, an ac- 
cretion of miraculous legends is naturally formed around 
prominent personages or institutions. We look for them as 
we look for showers in Apiil, or for harvest in autumn. We 
can very rarely show with any confidence the precise manner 
ia wMch a paiH;icular legend is created or the nucleus of 
truth it contains, but we can analyse the general causes 
that have impelled men towards the miraculous ; we can 
show that these causes have never failed to produce the 
effect, and we can trace the gradual alteration of mental 
conditions invariably accompanying the decline of the belief. 
When men are destitute of critical spirit, when the notion of 
uniform law is yet unborn, and when their imaginations are 
still incapable of rising to abstract ideas, histories of miracles 
are always formed and always believed, and they continue to 
flourish and to multiply until these conditions have altered. 
Mb acles cease when men cease to believe and to expect them. 
In periods that are equally credulous, they multiply or 
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diminish in proportion to the intensity with which the imagi- 
nation is directed to theological topics. A comparison of the 
histories of the most different nations shows the mythical 
period to have been common to all; and we may trace in 
many quarters substantialiy the same miracles, though varied 
by national characteristics, and with a certain local cast and 
colouring. As among the Alps the same shower falls as rain 
in the sunny valleys, and as snow among the lofty peaks, so 
the same intellectual conceptions which in one moral latitude 
take the form of nymphs, or fairies, or sportive legends, ap- 
pear in another as daemons or appalling apparitions. Some- 
times we can discover the precise natural fact which the 
superstition had misread. Thus, epilepsy, the phenomenon 
of nightmare, and that form of madness which leads men 
to imagine themselves transformed into some animal, are, 
doubtless, the explanation of many tales of demoniacal posses- 
sion, of iucubi, and of lycanthropy. In other cases we may 
detect a single error, such as the notion that the sky is close 
to the earth, or that the sun revolves around the globe, which 
had suggested the legend. But more frequently we can give 
only a general explanation, enabling us to assign these legends 
to their place, as the normal expression of a certain stage of 
knowledge or intellectual power; and this explanation is 
their refutation. We do not say that they are impossible, or 
even that they are not authenticated by as much evidence as 
many facts we believe. We only say that, in certain condi- 
tions of society, illusions of the kind inevitably appear. ISTo 
one can prove that thei*8 are no such things as ghosts ; but if 
a man whose brain is reeling with fever declares that he has 
seen one, we have no great difficulty in forming an opinion 
about his assertion. 

The gi'adual decadence of miraculous narratives which 
accompanies advancing civilisation may be chiefly traced to 
three causes. The first is that general accuracy of observation 
and of statement which all education tends more or less te 
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produce^ which checks the amplifications of the 

imagination, and is £ " 

moral feeling on the subject of truth than 
rude civilisation. The second r 
straction, which is likewise a result of 
which, by correcting the ear] 


undisciplined' 
speedily followed by a much stronger 
— — 1 ever exists in a 
is an increased power of ab- 
— * general education, and 
'^7 of personifying all pheno- 
mena, destroys one of the most prolific sonrcea'of legends, 
and closes the mythical period of history. The third is the 
process of physical science, which gradually dispels that con- 
ception of a umvei-se governed by perpetual and arlfiti-ax-y 
mtetference, from which, for the most part, these Wds 
originally sprang. The whole history of physical science is 
one continued revelation of the reign of law. The same law 
that governs the motions of a grain of dust, or the light of the 
glowworm’s lamp, is shown to pi'eside over the mai-ch of the 
most majestic planet or the fire of the most distant .sun. Count- 
less phenomena, which were for centuries universally believed 
to be the results of spiritual agency, portents of calamity, or 
acts of Divine vengeance, have been one by one ex 
been shown to rise " " ' ' “ 

prediction, c 
madness which were for r 
sion, are treated successfully 
the comet is predicted. The 
Franklin defends the crosses on < 
ning stroke of heaven. Whether wc 
the planets or tlie world of the animalculjB 
of physical uature our research 

invariable result of scientific r 

most apparently nregular and^ r 
governed by natural antecedents, and 
connected system. From this vast 
from this unifoimity of e—-- 
arises in the minds of scientific 
to absolute moral 


Trained, ha VO 

from blind physical causes, to be capable of 
or amenable to human remedies. Forms of 
. ages supposed to result from posses- 
^ in our hospitals. The advent of 
wii*e invented by the sceptic 
our churches from the light- 
er we examine the course of 
— ; to whatever field 
is turned, the uniform, 
enquiry is to show that even the 

I surprising phenomena^^^^^^^^a^^^^^ 

^ parts of One great 
concurrence of evidence, 
experience in so many spheres, there 
- .0 men a conviction, anioimting 

certainty, that the whole coui*se of physical 
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aattire is governed by law, that the notion of the perpetual 
interference of the Deity with some particular classes of its 
phenomena is false and unscientific, and that the theological 
habit of interpreting the catastrophes of nature as Divine 
warnings or punishments, or disciplines, is a baseless and a 
pernicious superstition. 

The effects of these discoveries upon miraculous legends are 
of various kinds. In the first place, a vast number wbicb 
have clustered around the notion of the irregularity of some 
phenomenon which is proved to be regular— such as the 
innumerable accounts collected by tbe ancients to corroborate 
their opinion of the portentous nature of comets — are directly 
overthrown. In the next place, the revelation of the inter- 
dependence of phenomena greatly increases the improbability 
of some legends which it does not actually disprove. Thus, 
when men believed the sun to be simply a lamp revolving 
around and lighting our world, they had no great difficulty 
in believing that it was one day literally arrested in its 
course, to illuminate an army which was engaged in mas- 
sacring its enemies ; but the case became difierent when it 
was perceived that the sun was the centre of a vast system 
of worlds, which a suspension of the earth's motion must havu 
reduced to chaos, without a mii-acle extending through it all. 
Thus, again, the old belief that some animals became for 
first time carnivorous in consequence of the sin of Adanf, ap- 
peared tolerably simple so long as this revolution was sup- 
posed to be only a change of habits or of tastes; but it 
became more difficult of belief when it was shown to involve 
a change of teeth ; and the diJfficulty was, I suppose, still 
further aggravated when it was proved that, every animal 
having digestive organs specially adapted to its food, these 
also must have been changed. 

In the last place, physical science exercises a still wider 
influence by destroying what I have called the centre ideas 
out of which countless particular theories were evolved, of 
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which they were the natural expression, and upon which 
their permanence depends. Proving that our world is not 
the centre of the universe, but is a simple planet, revolving 
a common sun ; proving that the 
Lifferings of the world do not result from 
years ago; that long 
dislocated by the most 
that countless generations of sentient 
appear concliisiTely 
; proving, by an 
the notion of a 


with many others around 
disturbances and sii 
an event which occiu-red but 6,000 
before that period the earth was 
fearful convulsions; V ' 
animals, and also, as recent discoveries 
to show, of men, not only lived but died 
immense accumulation' of evidence, that 
universe governed by isolated acts of special mterventi<m is 
untrue— physical science had given new directions to tlie 
curients of the imagination, supplied the judgment with new 
measures of probability, and thus affected the whole circle of 
our beliefs. 

With most men, however, the transition is as yet but 
im^rfectly accomphshed, and that part of physical nature 
which science has hitherto failed to explain is regarded as a 
sphere of special intei-position. Thus, multitudes who reco..- 
“r celestial phenomena are subject to 

inflexible law, imagine that the dispensation of raiA is in 
some sense the r^nlt of arbitinry inteiTositions. determined 
by the conduct of mankind. Near the equator, it is true it 
IS tolerably constant and capable of prediction ; but in propor- 
tion as we re^de from the equator, the rainfall becomes more 
vanable, and consequently, in the eyes of some, superna- 
«ml and although no scientific man has the faintest doubt 
that It IS governed by laws as inflexible as those which deter- 
mine the motons of the planets, yec because, owing to the <u-eat 

eZStem *1^®. unable fully to 
xplam them, it is still customary to speak of ^plac^ues of 

z d r*",' r‘ - “‘■i of 

Hanesponding language is employed about the fnvL If 
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disease and dearth which science has but iiiipeifectlj ex- 
plained. If men are employed in some profession which 
compels them to inhale steel tilings or noxious va})Oiirs, or if 
they li^’e in a }>estilential marsh, the diseases that result 
from these conditions are not regarded as a judgment or a 
discipline, for the natimil cause is obvious and decisive. But 
if the conditions that produced the disease are very subtle 
and very complicated ; if physicians are incapable of tracing 
with certamty its nature or its effects; if, above ail, it 
assumes Ihe character of an epidemic, it is continually treated 
as a Divine judgment. The presumption against this view 
arises not only from the fact that, in exact proportion as 
medical science advances, diseases are proved to be the neces- 
sary consequence of physical conditions, but also from many 
characteristics of unexplained disease which unequivocally 
prove it to be natural. Thus, cholera, which is frequently 
treated according to the theological method, varies with the 
conditions of temperatiu‘e, is engendrired lu^ particular fqinns 
of diet, follov/s the coimse of rivers, yields in some measure to 
medical treatment, can be aggravated or mitigated by courses 
of conduct that have no relation to vice or vii-tue, takes its 
victims indiscriminately from: all grades of morals or opinion. 
YTsually, when definite causes ai-e assigned for a supposed 
judgment, they lead to consequences of the most grotesque 
absurdity. Thus, when a deadly and mysterious disease. fiell" 
upon the cattle of England, some divines, not content with 
treating it as a judgment, proceeded to trace it to certain 
popular writings containing what were deemed heterodox 
opinions about the Pentateuch, or about the eternity of ])un“ 
ishment. It may be true that the disease was imported from 
a country where such speculations are unknown ; that the 
authors objected to had no cattle ; that the farmers, who 
chiefly suffered by the disease, were for the most part abso 
Intely untinscious of the existence of 3se books, and ii‘ tho\ 
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: knew them would have indignantly repudiated them ; that the 
town populations, who chiefly read them, were only affected 
indirectly by a rise in the price of food, which falls with 
perfect impartiality upon the oithodox and upon the heterodox ; 
that particular coimties were peculiarly sufferers, without 
being at all conspicuous for their scepticism; that similar 
writings appeared in former periods, without cattle being in 
any respect the worse ; and that, at the very period at which 
the plague was raging, other countries, in which far more 
audacious speculations were rife, enjoyed an absolute immu- 
nity. In the face of all these consequences, the theory has 
been confidently urged and warmly applauded. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently observed how large a pro- 
portion of such questions are capable of a strictly inductive 
method of discussion. If it is said that plagues or pestilences 
are sent as a punishment of eiuor or of vice, the assertion 
must be tested by a comprehensive examination of the history 
of plagues on the one hand, and of periods of great vice and 
heterodoxy on the other. If it U said that an influence more 
powerful than any military agency directs the course oi 
battles, the action of this force must be detected as we would 
detect electviciiy, or any other force, by experiment. If the 
attribute of infallibility be ascribed to a paa-ticular Obwch, an 
inductive reasoncr will not be content with enquiring how 
far an infellible Church would be a de.sirable thing, m how 
far corta,in ancient words may be construed as a prediction of 
its appearance; he will examine, by a wide and carefiil 
survey of ecclesiastical history, whether this Church has 
actually been immutable and consistent in its teaching; 
whether it has never been affected by the ignorance or tie 
passion of the age ; whether its influence has uniformly lieen 
exerfed on the side which proved to be true; whether it has 
never supported by its authority soientifio views which were 
affcerwai’ds demonstrated t^i be false, or countenanced and 
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consolidated popular errors, or thrown obstacles in the path 
of those who were afterwards recognised as the enlighteners 
of mankind. If ecclesiastical deliberations are said to be 
specially inspired or directed by an illuminating and super- 
natural power, we should examine whether the councils and 
convocations of clergymen exhibit a degree and harmony oi 
wisdom that cannot reasonably be accounted for by the play 
of our unassisted faculties. If institutions are said to owe 
their growth to special supernatural agencies, distinct from 
the ordinary system of natural laws, we must examine 
whether their courses are so striking and so peculiai* that 
natxiral laws fail to explain them. Whenever, as in the case 
of a battle, very many influences concur to the result, it will 
frequently happen that that result will baffle our predictions. 
It will also happen that strange coincidences, such as the 
fi'oquent recurrence of the same number in a game of chance, 
will occui‘. But there are limits to these valuations from 
what we regard as probable. If, in throwing the dice, we 
imiformly attained the same number, or if in -war the army 
which was most destitute of all military advantages was uni- 
formly victorious, we should readily infer that some s}>6cial 
cause was operating to produce the result. We must remem- 
ber, too, that in every gi*eat historical crisis the prevalence 
of either side will bring with it a long train of consequences, 
and that we only see one side of the pictine. If Hamiihal, 
after his victory at Cannse, had captmed and biunt Eoine, 
the vast series of results that have followed from the ascen- 
dancy of the Eoman Empire would never have taken place, 
but the supremacy of a maritime, commercial, and compara- 
tively pacific power would have produced an entirely different 
series, which would have formed the basis and been the 
essential condition of all the subsequent progress ; a civilisa- 
tion, the type and character of which it is now impossible to 
conjecture, would have arisen, and its theologians would 
probably have regarded the career of Hannibal as cue 
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of ttie most manifest instances of special interposition on 
record. 

If we would form sound opinions on these matrcers, we 
must take a very wide and impartial survey of the phenomena 
of history. We must examine whether events have tended 
m a given dnection with a uniformity or a pei-sistence that 
IS not naturally explicable. We must examine not only the 
facts that corroborate our theory, but also those which op- 
pose it. ^ 

That such a method is not ordinarily adopted must be 
manifest to all. As Bacon said, men ‘mark the hits, but 
not the misses; ’ they collect industriously the examples in 
which many, and sometimes improbable, circumstances have 
converged to a result which they consider good, and they 
simply leave out of their consideration the circumstances that 
tend in the opposite direction. They expatiate with triumph 
upon the careers of emperors who have been the unconscious 
pioneers or agents in some great movement of human pro- 
gress, but they do not dwell upon those whose genius was 
^pended m a hopeless resistance, or upon those who, like 
Bajazet or Tamerlane, having inflicted incalculable evils 


hind them. A hundred missionaries start 
-^prise, the success of which appears exceedu 
Ninety-nine perish and are forgotten. One 
ceeds, and his success is attributed to supemati 
because the probabilities were so greatly aga 
observed that a long train of pohticaJ or mi 
sured the triumph of Protestantism in cerh 
periods. It is forgotten that another train of i 
the same faith in other lands, and paralysed i 
noblest mai-tj^rs. We are told of showei 
followed public prayer ; but we are not 1 
prayers foi rain proved abortive, or bow mi 
usual the dry weather had ahead v continued 
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offered^ As tlie old philosopher observed, the votive tablets 
of those who escaped are suspended in the temple, wliile those 
who were shipwrecked are forgotten. 

Unfortunately, these inconsistencies do not arise simply 
from intellectual causes. A feeling which was intended to 
h& religious, but which was in truth deeply the reverse, once 
led men to shiink from examining the causes of some of the 
more terrible of physical phenomena, because it was thought 
that these should be deemed special instances of Divine inter- 
ference, and should, therefore, be regarded as too sacred for 
investigation.^ In the world of physical science this mode 
of thought has almost vanished, but a corresponding sentiment 
may be often detected in the common judgments of history. 
Yery many well-meaning men — censuring the pursuit of 
truth in the name of the God of Truth — while they regard 
it as commendable and religious to collect facts illustrating 


Oxford, on returning from the 
early communion at St. Mary’s at 
eight. There was no visible change 
till the evening.^ — Pusey’s Miracks 
of I^rayer^ preached at Oxford, 
1866 . 

2 E.g. : *A master of philosophy, 
travelling with others on the way, 
when a fearful thunderstorm arose, 
checked the fear of his fellows, and 
discoursed to them of the natural 
reasons of that uproar in the clouds, 
and those sxidden flashes where- 
with they seemed (out of the ig- 
norance of causes) to be too much 
affrighted: in the midst of his 
philosophical discourse he wag 
struck dead with the dreadful 
eruption which he slighted. What 
could this he but the finger of that 
Grod who will have his works 
rather entertained with wonder and 
trembling than with curious scan- 
ning?’ — Bishop Hall, The Inm- 
sible Worlds §'vi. 


^ The following is a good speci- 
men of the language which may 
still be uttered, apparently with- 
out exciting any protest, from the 
pulpit in one of the great centres 
of English learning: *But we 
have prayed, and not been heard, 
at least in this present visitation. 
Have we deserved to be heard? 
In former visitations it was ob- 
served commonly how the cholera 
lessened from the day of the public 
Immiliation. When wo dreaded 
famine from long - continued 
drought, on the morning of our 
prayers the heaven over our head 
was of brass; the clear burning 
sky showed no token of change. 
Men looked with awe at its un- 
mitigated clearness. In the even- 
ing was the cloud like a man’s 
hand ; the relief was, come.’ (And 
then the author adds, in a note) : 
‘This describes what I myself 
saw on the Sunday morning in 
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or corroborating tbe theological theory of life, consider it 
iriwereiit and wrong to apply to those facts, and to that 
theory, the ordinary severity of inductive reasoning. 

What I have written is not in any degree inconsistent 
with the belief that, by the dispensation of Providence, moral 
causes have a natural and often overwhelming influence upon 
happiness and upon success, nor yet with the belief that our 
moral nature enters into a very real, constant, and immediate 
contact with a higher power. Fordoes it at all disprove the 
possibility of Divine interference with the order even of 
physical nature. A world governed by special acts of inter- 
vention, such as that which mediaeval theologians imagined, 
is perfectly conceivable, though it is probable that most im- 
partial enquirers will convince themselves that this is not the 
system of the planet we inhabit ; and if any instance of such 
interference be sufficiently attested, it should not be rejected 
as intrinsically impossible. It is, however, the fundamental 
error of most writers on miracles, that they confine their 
attention to two points — the possibility of the fact, and the 
nature of the evidence. There is a third element, which in 
these questions is of capital importance : the predisposition 
of men in certain stages of society towards the miraculous, 
which is so strong that miraculous stories aie then invariably 
circulated and credited, and which makes an amount of 
evidence that would be quite sufficient to establish a natural 
fact, altogether inadequate to establish a supernatural one. 
The positions for which I have .been contending are that a 
perpetual interference of the Deity with the natural course 
of events is the earliest and simplest notion of miracles, and 
that this notion, which is implied in so many systems of be- 
lief, arose in part from an ignorance of the laws of nature, 
and in part also fi^om an incapacity for inductive reasoning, 
which led men merely to collect facts coinciding with their 
preconceived opinions, without attending to those that were 
inconsistent with them. By this^ method there is no s iper- 
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htition tliat could not be defended. Yolumes have been 
written giving perfectly authentic histories of wars, famines, 
and pestilences that followed the appearance of comets. There 
is not an omen, not a prognostic, however childish, that has 
not, in the infinite variety of events, been occasionally veri- 
fied, and to minds that are under the influence of a super- 
stitious imagination these occasional verifications more than 
outweigh all the instances of error. Simple knowledge is 
wholly insufficient to coixect the disease. Ko one is so firmly 
convinced of the reality of lucky and unlucky days, and of 
supernatural portents, as the sailor, who has spent his life in 
watching the deep, and has learnt to read with almost un- 
erring skill the promise of the clouds. "No one is more per- 
suaded of the superstitions about fortune than the habitual 
gambler. Sooner than abandon his theory, there is no ex- 
travagance of hypothesis to which the superstitious man will 
not resort. The ancients were convinced that dreams were 
tisually supernatural. If the dream was veiified, this was 
plainly a prophecy. If the event was the exact opposite of 
what the dream foreshadowed, the latter was still supernatural, ^ ' 
for it was a recognised principle that dreams should some- 
times be interpreted by contraries. If the dream bore no 
.'•elation to subsequent events, unless it were transfoi'med 
liito a fantastic allegory, it was still supematni’al, for allegory 
was one of the most ordinary forms of revelation. If no in- 
genuity of interpretation could find a prophetic meaning in 
i dream, its supernatural character was even then not neces- 
sarily destroyed ; for Homer said there was a special portal 
through which deceptive visions passed into the mind, and 
the Fathers declared that it was one of the occupations of 
the deemons to perplex and bewilder us with unmeaning 
dreams. 

To estimate aright the force of the predisposition to the 
miraculous should be one of the first tasks of the enquirer into 
its imiity; and no one^ I think, can examine the subject with 
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imj^rtialitj without arriving at the conclusion that in many 

n so sti ong as to accumulate 
around pure delusions an amount of evidence far g.mterthau 
would be sufficient to establish even improbable natural 
facts. Through the entire duration of Pagan Borne, it was 
regarded as an unquestionable truth, established by the most 
ample experience, that prodigies of various lands announced 
every memomble event, and that saci-ifices had the power of 
mit^tog or arresting calamity. In the Bepublie, the Senate 
iteelf officially verified and explained the prodigies. • In the 
hmpire there is not an historian, from Tacitus down to the 
meanest writer in the Augustan history, who was not con- 
vinced that numerous prodigies foreshadowed the accession 
and dmth of every sovereign, and eveiy gimt catastrophe 
that fell upon the people. Cicero could say with truth that 
lere was not a single nation of antiquity, from the polished 
Greek to the rudest savage, which did not admit the existence 
of a r^ art enabling men to foretell the future, and that the 
splendid temples of the oracles, which for so many centuries 
wmmanded the reverence of mankind, sufficiently attested 
the intensity of the belief.^ The reaUty of the witch miracles 
was established by a ciitical tribunal, which, however imper- 
fect was at least the most searching then existing in the 
world, by the judicial decisions of the law courts of every 
Eimoiiean country, supported by the imanimous voice of 
public opinion, and corroborated by the investigation of some 
ot the ablest men during several centuries. The belief that 
the king’s touch can cure scrofula flourished in the most 
bndiant periods of English history.^ It was unshaken by 


’ Sir G. Lewis On the i 
of Roman Hist. vol. L p. 50. 

* Gic. Re Rimn. lib. i. c. 1. 

^ ® * The days on which the 
miracle [of tlie king’s touch] was 
to be wrought were fixed at sittings 
of the Privy Council and were 


solemnly notified by the clergy 
to all the parish churches of the 
realm. When the appointed time 
came, several divines in full eanoni- 
cals stood round the canopy of 
state. The surgeon of the royal 
household introduced the sick. 4 
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Bumerotis and public experiments. It was asseried 
by tlie privy council, by tbe bisbops of two religions, by the 
general voice of the clergy in the palmiest days of the Eng- 
iisli Chui'ch, by the University of Oxford, and by the entbn- 
skstic assent of the people. It survived the ages of the 
Keformation, of Bacon, of Milton, and of Hobbes. It was 
by no means extinct in the age of Locke, and would probably 
have lasted still longer, had not the change of dynasty at the 
Revolution assisted the tardy scepticism.^ Yet there is now 


passage of Mark xvx. was read. 
When the words “ They shall lay 
their hands on the sick and they 
shall recover ”had been pronounced, 
there was a pause, and one of the 
sick was brought to the king. His 
Majesty stroked the ulcers. . . . 
Then came the Epistle, &c. ^ The 
Service may still be found in the 
Prayer Books of the reign of Anne. 
Indeed, it was not until some time 
after the accession of George I. 
that the University of Oxford 
ceased to reprint the office of heal- 
ing, together with the Liturgy. 
Theologians of eminent learning, 
ability, and virtue gave the sanc- 
tion of their authority to this 
mummery, and, what is stranger 
Ojtill, medical men of high note 
believed, or affected to believe, it. 

. . Charles 11., in the course of 
bis reign, touched near 100,000 
persons. ... In 1682 he per- 
formed the rite 8,500 times. In 
1684 the throng was stich that six 
or seven of the sick were trampled 
to death, James, in one of his 
progresses, touched 800 persons in 
the choir of the cathedral of Ches- 
ter.* — Macaulay’s Bistory of Eng- 
land^ c. xiv. 

* One of the surgeons of Charles 
II. named John Brown, whose 
official duty it was tn superintend 


the ceremony, and who assures us 
that he has witnessed many thou- 
sands touched, has written an ex- 
tremely curious account of it, 
called Charisma Badlicon (London, 
1684). This miraculous power 
existed exclusively in the English 
and French royal families, being 
derived, in the first, from Edward 
the Confessor, in the second, from 
St. I;ewis. A surgeon attested 
the reality of the disease ]>efore 
the miracle was performed. The 
king hung a riband with a gold 
coin round the neck of the person 
touched; but Brown thinks the 
gold, though possessing great vir- 
tue, was not essential to the cure. 
He had known cases where the 
cured person had sold, or ceased to 
wear, the medal, and his disease 
returned. The gift was unim- 
paired by the Reformation, and an 
obdurate Catholic was converted 
on finding that Elizabeth, after 
the Pope’s excommunication, could 
cure his scrofula, Francis I. cured 
many persons when prisoner in 
Spain. Charles I., when a prisoner, 
cured a man by his simple benedic- 
tion, the Puritans not permitting 
him to touch him. His blood bad 
the same efficacy ; and Charles II., 
when an exile in the Netherlands, 
still retained it. There were, how 



xioviuence mignt3 Have announced coming events by 
prodigies^ or imparted to some one a miraculoiis powex', or 
permitted evil spirits to exist among manMnd and assist 
them in their enterjprises. The evidence establishing these 
mii'acles is cumulative, and it is immeasurably greater than 
the evidence of many natural facts, such as the earthquakes 
at Antioch, which no one would dream of questioning. 
We disbelieve the miracles, because an overwhelming ex- 
perience proves that in certain intellectual conditions, and 
tinder the influence of certain eiTors which we are enabled 
to trace, supei-stilions of this order invariably appear and 
flourish, and that, when these intellectual conditions have 
passed, the prodigies as invariably cease, and the whole fabric 
of superstition melts silently away. 

It is extremely difficult for an ordinary man, who is little 
conversant with the writings of the past, and who unconsciously 
transfers to other ages the critical spirit of his own, to realise 
the fact that histories of the most grotesquely extravagant na- 
toe could, during the space of many centuries, be continuallv 


wiunuuu oibuer provoKmg tHe smallest question or 
possessing the smallest truth. We may, however, understand 
something of this credulity when we remember the diversion 
of the ancient mind from physical science to speculative 

eyj some ‘ AtheisL«, Sadducees, years and a half appear to be ^rant- 

Ihe smallest number touched 
ven then disbelieved it; and in one year was 2,983 fin 1669'1- 
Brown gives the letter of one who the total, in the whole Mi<>h 
went, a complete sceptic, to satisfy 92,107. Brown gives numbers"of 

specific cases with great detail 
but P<^P^arly, Shakspeare has noticed the power 

but Brown says erroneously, be- {Macbeth, Act iv Scene S) i).‘ 
heved that the touch was peculiarly Johnson, when a boy, was touch el 

efficacious on Good IMdav. An hj Queen Anne Un ^ 

official register was kept^^ few persons, except Jacobites 

mouth m the reign of Charles IL, believed the miracle* 
m the persons touched, but two ■ 
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philosophy ; the want of the many checks upon eiTOi which 
printing a,irords; the complete absence of that habit of cautions, 
experimental research which Bacon and his contemporaries 
infused into modem philosophy ; and, in Christian times, the 
theological notion that the spirit of belief is a vii*tue, and 
the spirit of scepticism a sin. We must remember, too, that 
before men had found the key to the motions of tlie heavenly 
bodies — before the false theory of the vortices and the true 
theory of gravitation — when the multitude of apparently 
capricious phenomena was very gi'eat, the notion that the 
world was governed hy distinct and isolated influences was 
that which appeared most probable even to the most rational 
intellect. In such a condition of knowledge — which was 
that of the most enlightened days of the Eoman Empire — 
the hypothesis of universal law was justly regarded as a 
rash and prematuie generalisation. Every enquirer was 
confronted with innumerable phenomena that were deemed 
plainly miraculous. When Lucretius sought to banish the 
supernatural from the universe, he was compelled to employ 
much ingenuity in endeavouring to exj)]ain, by a natural 
law, why a mii-aculous fountain near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon was hot by night and cold by day, and why the 
temperatoe of wells was higher in winter than in summer. ^ 
Eclipses were supposed hy the populace to for*eshadow cala- 
mity ; but the Roman soldiers believed that by beating drums 
and cymbals they could cause the moon's disc to regain its 
brightness.^ In obedience to dreams, the great Emperor 

^ Lucretius, lib. vi. The poet 
says there are certain seeds of 
fire in the earth, around the water, 
which the sun attracts to itself, 
but which the cold of the night 
represses, and forces back upon the 
water, 

The fountain of Jupiter Amnion, 
and many others that were deemed 
miraculous, at© noticed by Hiny, 

Hw.t, Nat, ii, 106. 


* Fly not yet ; the fount that played 
In times of old through Ammohs 
shade, 

Though icy cold by day it ran, 

Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 
To bum when night was near.’ — 
Moore’s Melodies, 

- Tacit. Annal. i. 28. Long 
afterwards, the people of Turin 
were accustomed to greet erery 
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Augustus went begging monej tbrougb the streets of jRome,* 
and the historian who records the act himself wrote to Pliny, 
entreating the postponement of a trial.^ The stroke of the 
lightning was an augury,^ and its menace was directed espe- 
cially against the great, who cowered in abject terror during 
a thunder-storm. Augustus used to guard himself against 
thunder by wearing the skin of a sea-calf.-^ 

[professed to be a 
laurel leaves,® 


Tiberius, who 

complete freethinker, had greater faith in 
Caligula was accustomed during a thunder- 
storm to creep beneath his bed.® During the games m 
honour of Julius Caesar, a comet appearing for seven days 
m the sky, the people believed it to be the soul of the 
dead/ and a temple was erected in its honour.® Sometimes 
we^ find this credulity broken by curious inconsistencies of 
belief, or semi-rationalistic explanations. Livy, who relates 
with perfect faith innumerable prodigies, has observed, never- 

eclipse with loud cries, and St, Boman considered lightning a ^ood 
Maximus of Turin energetically omen when it shone upon his f eft, 

tome believed it to be auspicious when 
XIV. p. OU7.; It was upon the right. (Cic. 

2 - , , Bimnat ii. 39.) When Constantine 

answer of the younpr prohibited all other forms of magic, 

ny 1.18), suggesting that he especially authorised that which 
dreams should often be interpreted was intended to avert hail and 

^ many in- lightning. {Ccd. TJieodAih.ixAit 
stances of dreams that were be- xvi. 1. 3.) 
lieved to have been verified are > Suet. Aug, xe 

“ Md. 2i»er. Ixix. The virtue 
riiT" leaves, andofthesKnofa 

Aurelius (Capito- sea-calf, as preservatives against 
linns) was said to have appeared lightning, are noticed by Plinv 
to many persons after Ins death in {Hist. Nat. ii. 66), who aL saw 
au^redicted the future, (xv. 40) that the laurel leaf is hi 
. • lia*! noted eleven lieved to have a natural antipathy 

kinds of lightning with difiFerent to fire, which it shows hvitsLa-w 
sigmfi^tion^ (PUny, Hut. Nat. cracHing when in conLt wfto 
n. Od.) rimy says ail nations that element, 
agree m clapping their hands when » Suet. Galig ii 
It lightens (xxviii. 8). Ocero ' Suet. Jul Cdi. Ixixviii 

reiy shrewdly remarked that the « Plin. Hist. Nat ii oa 
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theless, that the more prodigies are beUeved, the more they 
are announced.' Those who admitted most fully the reality 
of the oracles occasionally represented them as natmal 
contending that a prophetic faculty was innate in all men 
though dormant in most; that it might be quickened inte 
action by sleep, by a pure and ascetic life, or in the prostra- 
tion that precedes death, or in the delirium produced by 
certain vapours; and that the gi-adual enfeebling of the last 
was the cause of the cessation of the oracles.^ Earthquakes 

■ 'Prodigiaeo anno multa nun- temples, .ind which, l.y throwin<r 
tiata sunt qua: quo ma^is crede- the priestess into a state of ,1^ 
bant Bimphces ae reli^osi homines Ibium, eroked her pronhetic 
eo plnra mmtiabantur’ (xxiv. 10). powers. The first theory^wTtW 
Compare with this the remark of of the Platonists, and it was 
Cicero on the oracles: ‘Quando adopted by the Christians who 
autem illa yis evannit ? An post- however, changed the signification 
quam homines creduli esse of the word dsmon. The second 

hi'®'’ ii sr.) theory, which appears tfbeXe 

veloped at length by the Stoic, in rHutoire desOra^, f TsT) is 
the fiist book of the JDe Dmm- noticed by Cic. Jir i 19 • Plin 
bene of Cicero, grew out of the S. if. ii. 95; and others.^’ 
pantheistic notion that the humau closely allied to the modern belief 
if ^ part ot the Deity, and in clairvoyance. Plutarch in hi- 

inthflMrinfl “ participator treatiseonthedeclineoftheoracles 

m the Divine attribute ofprescience. attributesthat decline sometimes tii 

I?e wf of the SonsTwto were 

the weight of the body; and there believed to be mortall Lid some 
were two ways of evoking its pre- times to the exhaustion of the 
wy, which vapours. The orars themll± 
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weve l^Ueved to result from supernatural interpositions, and 
to call for expiatory sacrifices, but at the same time they 
direct natural antecedents. The Greeks beheved that 
they were caused by subterranean watera, and they accord- 
ing y ^ced to Poseidon. TheEomans were uncertain as 
to them physical antecedents, and therefore inscribed no 
name on the altar of expiation.' Pythagoias is said to have 
atobuted them to the stragglings of the dead.* Pliny 
after a tong discussion, decided that they were produced by 
air forcmg itself through fissimes of the earth, but he im 
mediately proceeds to assert that they are inyaiiably the 
piecmsors of calamity. The same writer, having recounted 
e triumph of astronomei-s in predicting and explaining 
eclipses bimste into an eloquent apostrophe to those great 
men who had tiius reclaimed man from the dominion of 
superstition, and in high and enthusiastic tei-ms urges them 
o pui-sue still further their labour in breaking the thraldom 
of igno^ce. _ A few chapters later ho professes his unhesi- 
tatmg behef in the ominous character of comets « The 
^tions, too of magic and astrology, were detached from all 
ikeological belief, and might be found among many who were 
absolute atheists.® ywnowere 

aese few examples wiU be sufficient to show how folly 
toe Eoman soil was prepared for the reception of miraculous 
Anetomes, even afte r the wr itings of Cicero and Seneca, in the 


seu carminum avocamento, sive 
odorum delenimento, soporari, et 
ad oblivionem prassentium exter 
nari : et paulisper remota corporis 
inemoria, redigi ae redire ad na- 
turam suam, quse est immortalis 
scilicet et divina; at(3[xie ita veluti 
quodam sopore, futura reram prse- 
sagire.'— Apuleius, A:polog, 

* Aial. GeU. mcL ii. 28. Florus, 
however {Mist. i. 19), mentions a 
Roman general appeasing the god- 
dess Earth on the occasion of an 


occurred during a 

^ ilian, Far. iy. 17. 

’ Hisi, Nat ii. 81-8G. 

9. 

® Ibid, ii. 23. 

* I have referred in the last 
chapter to a striking passage of 
Am. Marcellinus on this combina- 
tion. The reader may find some 
cpious instances of the supersti- 
tions of Roman sceptics in Cham- 
pagny, Les A 7 Uomns, tome iii, p, 46. 
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brillijint days of Augustus and the Antonines. The feeble^ 
ness of the uncultivated mindj -which cannot rise above 
material conceptions, had indeed passed away, the legends of 
the popular theology had lost all power over the educated, 
but at the same time an absolute ignorance of physical science 
and of inductive reasoning remained. The facility of belief 
that was manifested by some of the most eminent men, 
even on matters that were not deemed supernatural, can only 
be realised by those who have an intimate acquaintance with 
their works. Thus, to give but a few examples, that great 
naturalist whom I have so often cited tells us with the ut ■ 
most gravity how the fiercest lion trembles at tbe crowing of 
a cock ; ^ how elephants celebrate their religious ceremonies ; ^ 
how the stag draws serpents by its breath from theii* holes, 
and then tramples them to death j ^ how the salamander is 
so deadly that the food cooked in water, or the fruit gi’own 
on trees it has touched, are fatal to man ; ^ how, when a ship 
is flying before so fierce a tempest that no anchors or chains 
can hold it, if only the reinoi-a or echinus fastens on its keel, 
it is arrested in its course, and remains motionless and rooted 
among the waves.® On matters that would appear the most 
easily verified, he is equally confident. Thus, the human 
saliva, he assures us, has many mysterious propeities. If a 
man, especially when fasting, spits into the throat of a ser- 
pent, it is said that the animal speedily dies.® It is cert^iirx_. 
that to anoint the eyes with spittle is a sovereign remedy 
against ophthalmia.’" If a pugilist, having struck his adver- 
sary, spits into his own hand, the pain he caused instantly 


^ -viii. 19. This is also men- ® xxxii. 1. 
tioned by Lucretius. ® vii. 2. 

® viii, 1. 'xxviii. 7. The blind man 

® viii. oO. This -vras one of the restored to sight by Vespasian -was 
reasons why the early Christians cured by anointing his eyes with 
jit^metinaes adopted the stag as a spittle. (Suet. Fesjp, 7 ; Tacit. 
^yniDoi of Christ. ffut, ir, 8L) 

^ xxi^c. 2S. 
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(^es. If lie spits into his liand before striking, the blow 
is the more severe.' Ai-istotle, the greatest naturalist of 
Greece, had observed that it was a curious fact that on the 
sea-shore no animal ever dies except dining the ebbinv of 
the tide. Several centuries later, Pliny, the greatest naW 
ist of an empire that was washed by many tidal seas, dii-ected 
his attention to this statement. He declai-ed that, after care- 
ful observations which had been made in Gaul, it had been 
found to be inaccurate, for what Aristotle stated of all animals 
w^ m fact only tnie of man." It was in 1727 and the two 
followingyears.that scientific observations made at Eochefort 
and at Brest finally dissipated the delusion.^ 

Volumes might be filled with illustrations of how readily 
m the most enlightened days of the Eoman Empire, strange 
and especiaUy miraonlous, tales were believed, even under 
circumstances that would appear to give every facility for 
the detection of the imposture. In the field of the super- 
natural however, it should be remembered that a movement 
which I have traced in the last chai>ter,had produced a very 
exceptional amount of credulity during the century and a 
half that preceded the converaion of Constantine. Neither 
he ^itmgs of Cicero and Seneca, nor even those of Pliny 
mid Plutarch, can be regarded as fair samples of the belief of 
ae e uca e . . he Epicurean phOosophy which rejected, the 

Academicphfiosophy which do„bted,and the Stoic philosihy 

which smpMed and sublimated .supei-stition, had alike dis^ 

the pemd of Stoical influence, and the ‘ Dialogues ’ of Lucian 
were the last solitary protest of exjiiring sce^ism^ ^ 
am of the phUo sophy of Cicere had b^ to ascertam tnrih 

in the hand^beforeTrifc*4’*'S huger in 

exiet^gpugillste. to have 
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by the free exercise of the critical powers. The aim of the 
Pythagorean philosophy was to attain the state of ecstasy, 
and to purify the mind hyi^eligious rites. Every philosopher 
soon plunged into magical practices, and was encircled, in the 
eyes of his disciples, with a halo of legend, Apollonius of 
Tyana, whom the Pagans opposed to Christ, had raised the 
dead, healed the sick, cast out devils, freed a young man from 
a lamia or vampire with whom he was enamoured, prophesied, 
seen in one country events that were o(*cnrriT^o* 


sanctity. 1 A similar power, notwithstanding his own dis- 
claimer, was popularly attributed to the Platonist Apuleius.^ 

> See his very curiaus Life hy who appeared in his tent, rebuked 
rhilostmtus. This Life was writ- him, and saved the city ( Vopiscus 
ten at the request of Julia Domna, Amelian) ; and, lastly, the Pagan 
the wife of Septimus Severus, philosopher Hierocles wrote a book 
whether or not ^th the intention opposing Apollonius to Christ 
oi opposing the G-ospel narrative is which was answered by Eusebius’ 
a question still fiercely discussed. The Fathers of the fourth century 
Among the most recent Church always spoke of him as a gi^eat 
h^tonans,Pressens4 maintains the magician. Some curious pasiages 
amrmative, and Neander the nega- on the subiect are collfietAd 


t^e s^e time as Christ, bnt out- his French translation of the work 
lived Doraitian, The traces of his of Philostratus 
influence are widely spread through ^ 

empire, charge of magic. Apuleiiis, who 
Lu^pius calls him 6 was at once a brilliant rhetorician 

Tvavw, OVK^TL <f>tx6cro<i>os Avx* the writer of an extremely curious 
p ee6>Ye Kal Mpc&Tov novel (Ue MetrnnorpLses, or 

Mes of the Sophists. Xiphilin Golden Ass), and of many other 
relates (Iroi. 18) the story, told works, and an indefatigable stndeut 
also by Philostratns, how Apollo- ofthereligionsmysteriesofhistimo 
nms, being at Ephesns, saw the lived through the reigns of Hadrian 
^sassmationofDomitianatEoine. and his tw5 successors. After his 
% ^«verus placed (lam- death his fame was for about a cen- 
iSsi-eras) the statue of tuiy apparently eclipsed: and it 
Apollonius witl^hose of Orpheus, has been noticed as very remarfc- 
Abraham, and Christ, for worship able that Tertnllian, wfo lived a 
, Gordian was re- generation after Apuleiiis, and who, 
poit^ to have lieen diverted from like him, was a Carthaoinian ha.s 
his intention of dratroying Tyana never even mentioned him. During 
ly the ghost of the philosopher, thefonrthcentniyhisreputaHoDre^- 



V-T^, 7 ; account, of the impostiu'es hv 

which the philosopher Alexander endeavoured to acquire the 
feme of a miracle-worker.* Whena magician plotted against' 

otmiis,^ spells recoded mnaeidously against himself: and 

when an Egyptian priest endeavoured by incantations to evoke 
e^r^ d^mon of the philosopher, instead of a d»mon 
the temple of Isis was irradiated by the presence of a god = 
Porphyry was said to have expelled an evil d^mon fr<L a 
bato. It was reported among his disciples that when lam- 

saints of another creed) 

ten cubits from the ground, and that his body and his dress 
as^ed a golden hue.^ It was well known ftat he hS at 
Gadja drawn forth from the wateis of two fountains their 
^lan spmte, and exhibited them in bodUy form to his 
disciples. A woman named Sospitra had been visited by two 
spirite under the form of aged Chaldeans, and had been en- 
d^edwith a traimcendent beauty and with a superhuman 

atrdi?' frailties, save^onlyloS 

and death, she was able to see at once the 


e, Meta^&oses of Apulsins. Set 
y too, JuTenal, 8ai. yi. 510-585. 

« 1 We ofPhUnus. 

^ JEunapius, Porph. 

I 1 lambliciius him- 

i self only laughed at the report. 
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superstitions and legends. In its moral aspect it was broadly 
distinguished from the systems around it, but its miracles 
were accepted by both friend and foe as the ordinary accom- 
paniments of religious teaching. The Je-ws, in the eyes of 
the Pagans, had long been proverbial for their credulity,* and 
the Christians inherited a double measure of their reputation. 
Nor is it possible to deny that in the matter of the miracu- 
lous the reputation was deserved. Among the Pagans the 
theory of Euhemerus, who believed the gods to be but deified 
men, had been the stronghold of the Sceptics, while the 
Platonic notion of daemons was adopted by the more believing 
philosophera. The Christian teachers combined both theories, 
maintaining that deceased tings had originally supplied the 
names of the deities, but that malevolent dmmons had taken 
their pbmes ; and without a single exception the Patheis 
maintained the reality of the Pagan miracles as fully as their 
own.2 The oracles, as we have seen, had been ridiculed and 
rejected by numbera of the philosophers, but the Christians 
nnam-mously admitted their reality. They apiiealed to a long 
series of oracles as predictions of their faith ; and there is, I 
believe, no example of the denial of their supernatural cha- 
racter in the Christian Chiuch till 1696, when a Dutch 
Anabaptist minister named Van Dale, in a remarkable book,® 


* ‘ Credat Judseus Apella/ — 
Hor. Sat. v, 100. 

^TIiikS appears from all the 
writings of the Fathers. There 
were, however, two forms of Pagan 
miracles about which there was 
some hesitation in the earlj Church 
™the beneficent miracle of heal- 
ing and the miracle of prophecy. 
Concerning the first, the common 
opinion was that the daemons only 
cured disea,ses they had themselves 
caused, or that, at least, if they ever 
(in order to enthral men more effec- 
tually) cured purely natural dis- 


eases, they did it by natural means, 
which their superior knowledge 
and power placed at their disposal. 
Concerning prophecy, it was the 
opinion of some of the Fathers that 
intuitive^ prescience was a Divine 
prerogative, and that the prescience 
of the daemons was only acquired 
by observation. Their immense 
knowledge enabled them to forecast 
events to a degi’ee far transcend 
ing human faculties, and they em 
ployed this power in the oracles. 

® De Originc ac Progressu TdMa- 
trim (Amsterdam), 



NV'hicli was abridged and translated by Eoiiteneile, asserted 
in opposition to tbe unanimous voice of ecclesiastical authority, 
that they were simple impostures — a theoiy which is 
almost universallv accepted. To suppose that men who held 
these opinions were capable, in the second or thu-d centuries, 
of ascertaining with any degi’ee of just confidence whether 
miracles had taken place in Judssa in the first century, 
grossly absiu'd ; nor would the conviction of their reality have 
made any great impression on their minds at a time when 
miracles were supposed to he so abundantly diffiised. 

In truth, the question of the reality of the Jewish miracles 
must be carefully distinguished from that of the conyei’sion 
of the Homan Empire. With the light that is fxmnished to 
us by modern investigations and habits of thought, we weigh 
the testimony of the Jewish writers ; but most of the more 
judicious of modern apologists, considering the extreme cre- 
dulity of the Jewish people, decHne to make the question 
simply one of evidence, and occupy themselves chiefiy in 
deavom'ing to show that mu*acles are possible, that 
recorded in the Biblical narratives are related m such a 
manner, and are so interwoven with the textoe 
and ai'tless narrative, as to carry with them an 
of theic* reality ; that they difier in kind from kter mii-acles, 
and especially that the character and destinies of Christianity 
are such as to render its miraculous origin antecedently prob- 
able, But in the ages when the Homan Empire was chiefiy 
converted, all sound and discriminating historical iuvestiga- 
tion of the evidence of the early miracles was impossihle^ nor 
was any large use made of those imi*acles as proofs of the 
religion. The rhetorician Arnobius is pi^obably the only one 
of the early apologists who gives, among the evidences of the 
faith, any prominent place to the miracles of Christ. ^ When 


' This characteristic of early hibitod by Pressense, Mist, des irou 
Ohnsfeiaa apology is forcibly ex- ^^remiers Smles, 2“^* serie, tome ii. 
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0\ri<ieiitmi reasoning was employed, it was usually an appeal 
not to miracles, but to propbecy. But here again the opinions 
of the patristic age must be pronounced absolutely -worthless. 
To prove that events had taken place in Judaea, accurately 
coiTesponding -with the prophecies, or that the prophecies 
were themselves genuine, were both tasks far transcending 
the critical powers of the Boman converts. The -wild extra- 
vagance of fantastic allegory, commonly connected with 
Origen, but which appears at a much earlier date m the 
writings of Justin Martyr and Irenseus, had thrown the in- 
terpretation of prophecy into hopeless confusion, while the 
deliberate and apparently perfectly unscrupulous forgery of a 
whole literature, destin^ to finther the propagation either 
of Christianity as a whole, or of some particular class of 
tenets that had arisen within its border,^ made criticism at 
once pre-eminently difficult and necessary, A long series of 
oracles were cited, predicting in detail the sufferings of Christ. 
The prophecies forged by the Christians, and attributed by 
them to the heathen Sibyls, were accepted as genuine by the 
entii-e Church, and were continually appealed to as among 
the most powerful evidences of the faith. Justin Martyr 
declared that it was by the instigation of daemons that it had 
been made a capital offence to read them.^ Clement of 
Alexandria preserved the tradition that St. Paul had urged 
the brethren to study them.^ Celsus designated the Christians 
Sifoyllists, on account of the pertinacity with which they in- 
sisted upon them.-* Constantine the Great adduced them in 
a solemn speech before the Council of Mce.^ St. Augustine 
notices that the Greek word for a fish, which, containing the 
initial letters of the name and titles of Christ, had been 

* The immense number of these graded for having forged some 
forged writings is noticed by all voyages of St. Paul and St. Theda, 
candid historians, and there is, I (Tert. De Baj^iismo, 17.) 
believe, only one instance of any » ApoL i. ® Strom, vi. c. d. 

attempt being made to prevent * Origen, Cont Cds. v. 

this pious fraud, A priest was de- ® Oratio (apud Euseb.) xviii. 
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adopted by the Early Church as its sacred symbol, contains 
also the initial letters of some prophetic lines ascribed to tbe 
Sibyl of Erythra.^ The Pagans, it is true, accused their 
opponents of having forged or interpolated these prophecies;® 
hut there was not a single Olunstian writer of the patristic 
period who disputed their authority, and there wei*e very few 
even of the most illustrious who did not appeal to them. 
ITnanimously admitted by the Church of the Fathers, they 
were unanimously admitted during the middle ages, and an 
allusion to them passed into the most beautiful lyric of the 
Missal. It was only at the period of the Eeformation that 
fche great hut unhappy Castellio pointed out many passages 
in them which could not possibly be genuine. He was fol- 
lowed, in the first years of the seventeenth century, by a 
J esuit named Possevin, who observed that the Sibyls were 
known to have lived at a later period than Moses, and that 
many passages in the Sibylline books purported to have been 
written before Moses. Those passages, therefore, he said, 
were interpolated ; and he added, with a characteristic 
sagacity, that they had doubtless been inserted by Satan, for 
the purpose of throwing suspicion upon the hooks.* It was 
in 1649 that a Fi*ench Protestant minister’, named Blondel, 
ventui'ed for the first time in the Christian Church to de- 
imunce these writings as deliberate and clumsy forgeries, and 
aftBr much angry controversy his sentiment has acquired an 
almost undisputed ascendancy in criticism. 

But although the opinion of the Boman converts was ex- 
tremely worthless, when dealing with past history or with 
litei'ary criticism, there was one branch of miracles concern- 
ing which their position was somefwhat diflTerent. Contem- 


^ De Civ. Dei, xviii. 23. conficta atque composita.' — ^Lac- 

® ConstaBtine, Oratioxix. *His taut, Div. Inst iv. 15. 
testimoBiis qiiidam revicti solent * Antonins Possevinns, Ajppara- 
eo confngere nt aiant non esse ilia tus Bctcer (1606), verb. ‘ Sibylla.’ 
mmina Sibyllina, sed a nostris 
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porary miracles, often of the most extraordinary character, 
but usually of the nakire of visions, exorcisms, or healing the 
sick, were from the time of Justin Martyr uniformly repre- 
sented by the Fathers as existing among them/ ixnd they con- 
tinue steadily along the path of liistory, till in the pages of 
Evagrius and Theodoret, in the Lives of Hilarion and Paul, 
by St. Jerome, of Antony, by St. Athanasius, and of Gregory 
Thaumaturgiis, by his namesake of Nyssa, and in the Dia- 
logues of St. Gregory the Great, they attain as grotesque an 
extravagance as the wildest mediaeval legends. Few things 
ai*e.more striking than the assertions hazarded on this matter 
by some of the ablest of the Fathers. Thus, St. Irenmus 
assures us that all Christians possessed the power of working 
miracles ; that they prophesied, cast out devils, healed the 
' sick, and sometimes even raised the dead ; that some who had 
been thus resuscitated lived for many years among them, and 
that it would be impossible to reckon the wonderful acts that 
were daily performed. St. Epi2:>hanius tells us that some 
rivers and fountains were annually transformed into wine, in 
attestation of the miracle of Cana ; and he adds that he had 
himself drunk of one of these fountains, and his brethi*en of 
another.^ St. Augustine notices that miracles were less 
fi'equent and less widely known than formerly, but that many 
still occurred, and some of them he had himself witnessed. 
Whenever a miracle was repoi-ted, he ordered that a special 
examination into its circumstances should be made, and that 
the depositions of the witnesses should be read publicly to 
the people. He tells us, besides many other miracles, that 
Gamaliel in a dream revealed to a priest named Liiciamis the 
place whei^e the bones of St. Stephen were buried ; that those 
bones, being thus discovered, were brought to Hippo, the 
diocese of which St. Augustine was bishop ; that they raised 

‘ This subject is fully treated * Irenseus, Contr. Hceres, ii. 32. 

by Middleton in his Free Enquir^y * Epiphan. Adv, Mmres, ii. 30, 

whom I haye closely followed. 
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five dead persons to life ; and that, although only a portion 
of the miraonloiis cures they effected had been registered, the 
certificates drawn up in two years in the diocese, and by the 
orders of the saint, were nearly seventy. In the adjoining 
diocese of Calama they were incomparably more numei^ous. * 
In the height of the great conflict between St. Ambrose and 
the Arian Empi*ess Justina, the saint declared that it had 
been revealed to him by an mesistible presentiment — or, as 
St. Augustine, who was present on the occasion, says, in a 
dream — that relics were binied in a spot which he indicated. 
The earth being removed, a tomb was found filled with blood, 
and containing two gigantic skeletons, with their heads 
severed from their bodies, which were pronounced to be those 
of St. Gervasius and St. Protasius, two martyrs of remark- 
able physical dimensions, who were said to have suffered about 
300 years before. To prove that they were genuine relics, the 
bones wei-e brought in contact with a blind man, who was 
restored to sight, and with demoniacs, who were cured; the 
in the first place, acknowledging that the 
relics were genuan^jwiiJI^at St. Ambrose was the deadly enemy 
of the powers of hell ; the Trinitarian doctrine was true ; 
and that those who rejected it would infalKbly be damned. 
The next day St. Ambrose delivered an invective against all 
who questioned the miracle. St. Augustine recorded it in 
his woi*ks, and spread the worsliip of the saints through 
Afi’ica. The ti'ansport of enthusiasm with which the miracles 
were greeted at Milan enabled St. Ambrose to overcome 
every obstacle ; but the Arians treated them with a derisive 
incredulity, and declared that the pretended demoniacs had 
been bribed by the saint. ^ 

Statements of this kind, which are selected from very 

* St. Ax^. Dc Civ, Dei, xxii. 8, Nola, in liis JAfe of Amhnm ; and 

* This history is related by St. by St. Augast-ino, JJe Civ. Dei, xxii 
Ambrose in a letter to his sister 8 ; Confess, ix. 7. 

Marceilina; by St. Panlinns of 
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are equally posit-ive, tkougii not equally praise, 
of tliough-t of obYioiis interest and importance, 
are now, however, only concerned with the fact, that, 
with the exception of one or two isolated miiucles, such 
as the last I have noticed, and of one class of miracles 
which I shall proceed to describe, these prodigies, whether 
true or false, were wrought for the exclusive edification of 
confirmed believers. The exceptional miracles were those of 
exorcism, wMch occupied a veiy singular position in the early 
Church. The belief that certain diseases were infiicted by 
Divine agency was familiar to the ancients, but among the 
early Greeks the notion of diabolical possession appears to 
have been unknown, A dsemon, in the philosophy of Plato, 
though inferior to a deity, was not an evil spirit, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the existence of evil daemons was 
loiown eitlier to the Greeks or Koraans till about the time of 
the advent of Olu-ist.^ The belief was introduced with the 
Oriental superstitions which then poured into Eome, and it 
brought in its train the notions of possession and exorcism. 
The J ev/s, who in their own coimtiy appear to have regarded 
it as a most ordinary occurrence to meet men walking about 
visibly possessed by devils, and who professed to have leamt 
from Solomon the means of expelling them, soon became the 
principal exorcists, accomplishing their feats pat^tly 
ration, and partly by means of a certain 
named Baaras. Josephus assui'es us that he had iiimSelf, m 
the reign of Vespasian, seen a Jew named Eleazar drawing 
by these means a doemon thfoiigh the nostrils of a possessed 
person, who fell to the ground on the accomplishment of the 
mhacle; while, upon the command of the magician, the 


§. 


* Plutarch thought they -wore 
kno’wn by Plato, but this opinion 
has been much questioned. See a 
very learned discussion on the sub- 
ject in Farmer’s cm 


Miracles, pp. 129-140 ; and Fbn 
tenelle, Hisl. des Oracles, pp. 26, 
27. Porphyry speaks much of evil 
dfemons. 
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ileyil, to piove that it had really left his victim, threw down 
a cup of watei’ which had been placed at a distance.* The 
growth of ITeoplatonism and kindred philosophies greatly 
strengthened the belief, and some of the later philosophers, 
as well as many religious charlatans, practised exorcism. 
But, of ail classes, the Christians becaane in this respect the 
most famous. From the time of Justin Martyr, for about 
two centuries, there is, I believe, not a single Christian 
writer who does not solemnly and explicitly assert the reality 
and frequent employment of this power ; * and although, after 
tlie Council of Laodicea, the instances became less numerous, 
tliey by no means ceased. The Christians fully recognised 
the supernatural power possessed by the Jewish and Gentile 
exorcists, but they claimed to be in many respects them 
superiors. By the simple sign of the cross, or by repeating 
the name of their Master, they professed to be able to cast 
out devils which had resisted all the enchantments of Pagan 


’ Josephus, Auiig. viii. 2, § 5. 

- This very curious subject is 
billy treatei.1 by Baltus ( Mpo7ise d 
rilistvire ties Oracles, Strasburg, 
3 707, published anonymously in 
n3ply to Van Pale and Fonte- 
nclle), who believed in the reality 
of the Pagan as well as the 
p.itr-isj ic miracles ; by Bingham 
{Atiii^uitics of the Christian Chiiroh, 
^ Tol. i. ppL^S 16-324), who thinks 
the Pagan and -Jewish exorcists 
were impostors, but not the Chris- 
tians ; and by Middleton {Free 
Enquiry, pp. 80-98), wko disbe- 
liev'es in all the exorcists after the 
apostolic times. It has also been 
the subject of a special contro- 
, ^ xmrsy in England, carried on by 
Dodw'ell, Church, Farmer, and 
others. ^i.uchdeUrCoii Ciiiirch says; 

* If "we camuil vindicate them [the 
Fat'hers of the first three centuries] 


on this article, their credit must 
be lost for ever ; and we must be 
obliged to deeUno ail further de- 
fence of them. It is impossible 
for any words more strongly to ex- 
press a claim to this miracle than 
those used by all the best writers 
of the second and third centuries.’ 
— Vindication of ike Miracles of 
the First Three Centuries, p. 199. 
So, ^ also, Baltus: ‘Pe tons les 
anciens auteurs occlesiastiques, 
n’y en ayant pas iin qui n’ait parle 
de ce pouvoir admirable que les 
Chretiens avoient de ehasser les 
demons’ (p. 296). Gregory of 
Tours describes exorcism as suffi- 
ciently common in his time, and 
mentions having himself seen a 
monk named Julian cure by his 
words a po.ssessed person. {Hist, 
iv. 32.) 
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exorcists, to silence the oracles, to compel the dsemojis to con- 
fess the truth of the Christian faith, Sometimes their power 
extended still further. Dsemons, we are told, were accus- 
tomed to enter into animals, and these also were expelled by 
the Christian adjuration. St. Jerome, in his ‘life of St. 
Hiladon,’ has given us a gi-aphic account of the courage with 
which that saint confronted, and the success with which 
he relieved, a possessed camel.* In the reign of Julian, the 
very hones of the mai-tyr Bahylas were sufficient to silence 
the oracle of Daphne j and when, amid the triumphant 
chants of the Christians, the relies, hy the command of 
Julian, were removed, the lightning descended from heaven 
and consumed the temple.^ St. Gregory Thaumaturgus 
having expelled the dromons from an idol temple, the priest, 
finding his means of s^ibsistonce destroyed, came to the saint, 
imploring him to permit the oracies to bo renewed. St, 
Gregory, who was then on his joumev, wrote a note contain- 
ing the words' Satan, retiu-n,’ which was immediately obeyed, 
and the priest, awe-struck hy the mii-acle, wa.s converterf to 
OJiristianity.-’ Tertullian, writing to the Pagans in a time 
of jjeifecution, in language of the most deliberate earnestness, 
challenges his opponents to bring forth any person who is 


' rU. Hilar, Origen notices 
that, cattle were sometimes pos- 
sessed by devils. See Middleton’s 
Enqidry^ pp. <S8, 89. 

- The miracle of St. Babylas 
is the subject of homily by St. 
Chrysostom, and is related at 
length by Theodoret, Sozomen, 
and Socrates. Libanius inentions 
that, by command of Julian, the 
bones of St. Babylas were re- 
moved from the temple. The 
Christians said the temple was de- 
stroyed by lightning; the Pagans 
declared it was burnt by the Chris- 
tians, and Julian ordered measures 
of reprisal to be taken, Amm. 
Marcelliims, however mentioias a 


report that the fire was caused 
accidentally hy one of the numer- 
ous candles employed in the cere- 
mony. The people of Antio5h 
defied the emperor by _ chanting, 
as they removed the relics, ‘ Con- 
founded be all they that trust in 
graven images.’ 

* See the Life of Gregory 
Thaujmturgm, by Gregory of 
ISfyssa. ^t. Gregory the Great 
assures us {Dial, iii. 10) that 
Sabinua, Bishop of Placentia, wrol e 
a let 1 or to the river Po, which had 
overflowed its banks and flooded 
some church lands. When the 
letter was thrown into the stiMjai 
the "waters at once subsided. 
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possessed by a daemon or any of those virgins or prophets wlici 
are supposed to be inspired by a divinity. He asserts that, 
in reply to the inteiTOgation of any Christian, the dsemons 
will be compelled to confess their diabolical character ; he 
invites the Pagans, if it be otherwise, to put the Christian 
immediately to death ; and he proposes this as at once the 
simplest and most decisive demonstration of the faith.* 
Justin Martyr,^ Origen,^ Lactantius,^ Athanasius,® and 
Minucius Felix,® all in language equally solemn and explicit, 
call upon the Pagans to form their opinions from the com 
fessions wrung from their own gods. We hear from them, 
that when a Christian began to pray, to make the sign of the 
cross, or to utter the name of his Master in the presence of a 
possessed or inspired person, the latter, by screams and fright- 
ful contortions, exhibited the torture that was infhcted, and 
by this torture the evil spirit was compelled to avow its 
nature. Several of the Christian writers declare that this 
was generally known to the Pagans. In one respect, it was 
observed, the miracle of exorcism was especially available for 
evidential puiposes ; for, as dsemons would not expel daemons, 
it was the only miracle which was necessarily divine. 

It would be curious to examine the mamur in which the 
challenge was received by the Pagan writei-s; but unhappily, 
the writings which were directed against the faith having 
been destroyed by the Christian emperors, our means of in- 
foimation on this point are very scanty. Some information, 


^ ‘ Edatur hie aliquis sub tri- 
buiialibusvestris, quern dsemone agi 
coast et. Jussus a quolibet Chris- 
tin, no loqui splritus ille, tam se 
dsemonem coiifitebitur de vero, 
quam alibi deum de falso, iEque 
producatur aliquis ex iis qui de 
deo pati existimantur, qui aids 
iuhalantes numen de nidore conci- 
piunt . . . nisi se dsemones con- 
fessi fuerint, Christian© mentiri 


non audentes, ibidem illiiis Chris- 
tiani prowicissimi sanguinera iiin- 
dite. Quid isto o^ere manifesfcins? 
quid hmc probatione Melius?’— 
Tert. Jpol. xxHL 

® i. ; Tri/pho. 

* dbnL Cels, vii. 

^ Inst, Div, iv. 27. 

* Life of Antmiy, 

* Octamtis, 
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h0W6vw, we possess, and it would appear to show that, among 
the educated classes at least, these phenomena did not extort 
any great admiration. The eloquent silence about diabolical 
possession obseiwed by the eai-ly pHlosophei-s, when discussing 
such questions as the nature of the soul and of the spiidtual 
world, decisively show that in their time possession had not 
assumed any great prominence or acquired any general cre - 
dence. Plutarch, who admitted the reality of evil demons, 
and who was the most strenuous defender of the oracles, treats 
the whole class of superstitions to which exorcism belongs 
with much contempt.' Marcus Aurehus, in recounting the 
benefits he had received &om different persons with whom he 
had been connected, acknowledges his debt of gratitude to 
the philosopher Diognetus for having taught him to give no 
credence to magicians, jugglers, and expeUers of dsemons.* 
Lucian declares that every cunning juggler could make his 
fortune by going over to the Clrristians and preying upon theii' 
simplicity.^ Celsus described the Christians as jugglei's per- 
foiming their tricks among the young and tho credulous.^ 
The most decisive evidence, however, we possess, is a law of 
IJlpian, directed, it is thought, against the Christians, which 
condemns those ‘ who use incantations or imprecations, or (to 
employ the common word of impostors) exorcisms.’® Modem 
criticism has noted a few facts wMoh may throw some light 
upon this obscure subject. It has been observed that 


* Be Smerstitione. 

M. 6. 

® Be Mart. Peregrm, 

^ Origen, Adv. Cels. vi. Gom- 
ppe the curious letter which Vo- 
piseiis (Safurninus) attributes to 
Hadrian, ‘ Hemo illic [i.e. in E^t] 
archisynagogus Judaeoram, nemo 
Samarites, nemo Christianorum 
presbyter, non mathematicus, non 
aruspex, non aliptes/ 

* ‘ Si incantavit, si imprecatus 


esb, si (ut Tulgari verbo iinpos- 
torum utor) exorcizavit.’ — Bing- 
bam, Afiti^zcitics of the ChTistictzi 
ChiTch (Oxf., 1855), Tol. 3. p. 

This law is believed to have been 
d^ected specially against the 
Christians, because these were 
very prominent as exorcists, and 
because Lactantius {Inst. Biv. v. 
11) says that Ulpian had collected 
the laws against thenit 
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excitement nf ^ ^ possible that the 

Ka» "^ 1 , ®ul, or the cures always permanent. It has 

opm ’ ‘“•tl **" °' ™“ 

who were ^ exorcise, except those 

?pSoS^“"^ ^»iM««» 

subject, mj maj conclude that wbat 

S rSn-jT. 

wide diZinr^ • ^ , motion of the 

f-mii, prit.u.'xs^ " r*" r ‘?° 

Jge male coutenpo^, „„„d4 uc^^pl,^ 
Oie prophecies attributed to the Sibyls and til „ T 1 
™is». IH however, . oerul wSt^r^eTf “ 
2^^ with . religious .uthc.%. toig'^d deeply 
at Home, and the second had been forced W i ^^ereu 

^ b! is But the eit ev^ oTtt^ 

cansPQ f +1 ^ regarded as altogether subsidiary, and the main 


' Philostorgins, nUt. Ectl. viii. 10 



00g histoett of eubopean moeals. 

Tliese causes were the general tendencies of the age. 
They are to be fomd in that vast movement of mingled 
scepticism and credulity, in that amalgamation or dissolution 
of many creeds, in that profound transfoi-mation of habits, of 
feelings, and of ideals, v'hich I have attempted to paint in 
the tet chapter. Under circumstances more favourable to 
religious proselytism'than the world had ever before known, 
with the path cleared by a long course of destructive cri- 
ticism, the religions and philosophies of mankmd were 
struggling for the mastery in that great metropolis where 
all were amply represented, and in which alone the destinies 
of the world could be decided. Among the educated a frigid 
Stoicism, teaching a majestic hut unattainable grandeur, and 
scorning the support of the affections, the hopenf another 
world, and the consolations of worship, had for a time been in 
the ascendant, and it only terminated its noble and most 
fruitful career when it had become manifestly inadequate 
to the religious wants of the age. Among other classes, 
religion after religion ran its conquering course. The Jews, 
although a number of causes had made them the most hated 
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solemn worship of Isis, the expiatory rites that cleansed the 
gtdlty soul, excited a very delirium of entliusiasm. Juvenal 
describes the Homan women, at tbe dawn of the •winter day, 
breaking tbe ice of tbe Tiber to plunge three times into its 
sacred stream, dragging themselves on bleeding knees in 
penance around tbe field of Tarquin, ofiTeiing to undertake 
pilgrimages to Egypt to seek the holy water for tbe shrine of 
Isis, fondly dreaming that they bad beai'd the voice of the 
goddess.^ Apuleius has drawn a graphic picture of tbe solemn 
majesty of her processions, and tbe spdl they cast upon tbe 
most licentious and tbe most sceptical.* Commodus, Caracalla, 
and Heliogabalus were passionately devoted to them.® Tbe 
temples of Isis and Serapis, and tbe statues of Mitbra, are 
among tbe last prominent works of Homan art. In all other 
forms tbe same credulity was manifested, Tbe oracles that 
had been silent were beard again; tbe astrologers swarmed 
in every city; tbe philosophers were surrounded with an 
atmosphere of legend; tbe Pythagorean school bad raised 
ccedulily into a system. On all sides, and to a degree im- 
paralleled in history, we find men who were no longer 
satisfied with them old local religion, thirsting for belief, 
passionately and restlessly seeking for a new faith. 

In tbe midst of this movement, Christianity gained its 
ascendancy, and we can be at no loss to discover tbe cause of 
its triumph. Ko other religion, under such circumstances, 
had ever combined so many distinct elements of power and 
attraction. Unlike tbe Jewish religion, it was bound by no 
local ties, and was equally adapted for every nation and for 
every class. Unlike Stoicism, it appealed in tbe strongest 
manner to tbe affections, and offered all tbe charm of a sym- 
pathetic worship. Unlike tbe Egyptian religions, it united 
with its distinctive teaching a pure "and noble system of 


* See Juvenal, Sat, vi. 520-530, * See their Idves, hy Lampri- 

2 MetaTnoTphoseSi book x, dins and Spartknus. 
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©tbics, and proved itself capable of realising it in action. It 
proclaimed, amid a vast movement of social and national 
amalgamation, tbe universal brotberbood of manldnd. Amid 1 
the softening influence of pbiloso|)bj and civilisation, it 
taugbt tbe supreme sanctity of love. To tbe slave, who bad 
never before exercised so large an influence over Eoman reli- 
gious life, it was tbe religion of tbe suflering and tbe op- 
pressed. To tbe pbilosopber it was at once tbe echo of tbe 
bigbest etbics of tbe later Stoics, and tbe expansion of tbe 
best teaching of tbe school of Plato. To a world tbrnsting 
for prodigy, it offered a bistory replete with wonders more / 
strange that those of Apollonius | while tbe Tew and the 3 
Chaldean could scarcely rival its exorcists, and tbe legends of I 
continual miracles circulated among its followers. To a 
world deeply conscious of political dissolution, and prying ' 
eagei’ly and anxiously iato tbe future, it proclaimed with a 
tbrilJing power tbe immediate destruction of the globe — tbe 
glory of all its Mends, and tbe damnation of all its foes. To 
a world that bad grown very weary gazing on tbe cold and 
passionless grandeur which Cato realised, and which Lucan J 
sung, it presented an ideal of compassion and of love — a 
Teacher who could weep by tbe sepulchre of Hk friend, who 
was touched with tbe feeling of our infirmities. To a world, 
in fine, distracted by hostile creeds and colliding philosophies, 
it taugbt its doctrines, not as a human speculation, but as a 
Divine revelation, authenticated much less by reason than 
by faith. *Witb tbe heart man believetb unto righteous- 
ness j ^ ^ He that doetb tbe will of my Father will know tbe * 
doctrine, whether it be of God;^ ‘Unless you believe you 
cannot understand;’ ‘ A heart naturally Christian ‘ Tbe 
heart makes the theologian,’ are the phrases which best ex- 
press the first action of Christianity upon the world. Like 
ail great religions, it was more concerned with modes of 
feeling than with modes of thought. Tlie chief cause of its 
Buccass was the congruity of its teaching with tbe spiritual “ ' 
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nature of mankind. It was l)ecatise it was true to tlie moral 
sentiments of the age, because it represented faithfully the 
supreme type of excellence to which men were then tending, 
because it corresponded with their religious wants, aims, and 
emotions, because the whole spiritual being could then ex- 
pand and expatiate under its inhuence, that it planted its 
roots so deeply in the hearts of men. 

To all these elements of attraction, others of a different 
order must be added. Christianity was not merely a moral 
influence, or a system of opinions, or an historical record, or 
a collection of wonder-working men ; it was also an insti- 
tution definitely, elaborately, and skilfully organised, possess- 
ing a weight and a stability which isolated or undisciplined 
teachers could neTer rival, and evoking, to a degree before 
unexampled in the world, an enthusiastic devotion to its 
corporate welfare, analogous to that of the patriot to his 
country. The many forms of Pagan worship were pliant in 
their nature. Each offered certain advantages or spiritual 
gratifications ; hut there was no reason why all should not 
exist together, and participation in one by no means implied 
disrespect to tbe others. But Christianity was emphatically 
exclusive ; its adherent was bound to detest and abjure the 
faiths around him as the workmanship of daemons, and to 
consider himself placed in the world to destroy them. Hence 
there sprang a stem, aggressive, and at the same time dis- 
ciplined enthusiasm, wholly unlike any other that had been 
witnessed upon earth. T^^ duties of public worship j the 
sacraments, which were represented as the oaths of the 
Christian warrior ; the fasts and penances and commemorative 
days, which strengthened the Church feeling j the interven- 
tion of religion in the most solemn epochs of life, conspired 
to sustain it. Above all, the doctrine of salvation by heKef, 
which then for the first time flashed upon the world ; the 
persuasion, realised with all the vividness of novelty, chat 
Christianity opened out to its votaries eternal happiness, 
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while all beyond its pale were doomed to an eternity of 
corture, suppKed a motive of action as powerful as it is per- 
haps possible to conceive. It struck alike tlie coarsest chords 
of hope and fear, and the finest chords of compassion and 
love. The polytheist, admitting that Christianity might 
possibly be tine, was led by a mere calculation of prudence 
to embrace it, and the fervent Christian would shrink from 
no suffering to draw those whom he loved within its pale. 
Nor were other inducements wanting. To the confessor was 
granted in the Church a great and venerable authoiity, such 
as the bishop could scarcely claim. ^ To the martyr, besides 
the fruition of heaven, belonged the highest glory on earth. 
By winning that bloodstained crown, the meanest Christian 
slave might gain a reputation as gloiioiis as that of a Becius 
or a Begulus. His body was laid to rest with a sumptuous 
splendour;^ his relics, embalmed or shrined, were venerated 
with an almost idolatrous homage. The anniversary of his 
birth into another life was commemorated in the Church, 
and before the great assembly of the saints his heroic suffer- 
ings were recounted.^ How, indeed, should he not he enyied 1 
He had passed away into eternal bliss. He liad left upon 
earth an abiding name. By the ‘ baptism of blood ^ the sins 
cf a life had been in a moment effaced. 

Those who are accustomed to recognise heroic enthusiasm 
as a normal product of certain natural conditions, will 
no difficulty in understanding that, under such circumstances 


* The confliet between St. 
Cyprian and the confessors, con- 
cerning the power of remitting 
penances claimed by the latter, 
though it ended in the defeat of 
the confessors, shows clearly the 
influence they had obtained. 

^ 2 ‘ Thura plane non emimns ; si 
Arabia qneruntnr scient Sabai 
pluris et carioris snas merces 
Christianis sepeliendis profligari 


quam diis fumigandis .’ — JjyoL 42 
Sometimes the Pagans burnt the 
bodies of the martyrs, in order to 
prevent the Christians venerating 
their relics. 

® Many interesting particnlarc 
about these commemorative festi- 
vals are collected in Cave’s Primi- 
tive ChristianUy, part i. c. vii. The 
anniversaries were called ‘ Katalia, 
or birth “days. 
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as I h&ve described, a transcendent courage should baye been 
evoked. Men seemed indeed to be in love with death. Be- 
lieving, with St. Ignatius, that they were Hhe wheat 
God, ^ they panted for the day when they should be ^ ground 
by the teeth of wild beasts into the pure bread of Christ!* 
Beneath this one buiiung enthusiasm all the ties of earthlj 
love were snapt in twain. Origen, when a boy, being re- 
strained by force from going forth to deliver himself up to 
the persecutors, wrote to his imprisoned father, imploring 
him not to let any thought of his family intervene to quench 
his resolution or to deter him from sealing his faith with 
his blood. St. Perpetua, an only daughter, a young mother 
of twenty-two, had embraced the Christian creed, confessed 
it before her judges, and declared herself ready to endure 
for it the martyr’s death. Again and again her father came 
to her in a paroxysm of agony, entreating her not to deprive 
him of Jbhe joy and the consolation of his closing years. 
He,5tp]^ealed to her by the memory of all the tenderness 
-fei^had lavished upon her — by her infant child — by his 
own gray hairs, that were soon to be brought down in 
soiTOw to the grave. Forgetting in his deep anguish all 
the dignity of a parent, he fell upon his knees before his 
child, covered her hands with kisses, and, with tears stream- 
ing from his eyes, implored her to have mercy upon him. 
But she was unshaken though not untouched ; she saw her 
father, frenzied with grief, dragged from before the tribunal ; 
she saw him tearing his white beard, and lying prostrate and 
broken-hearted on the prison floor ; she went forth to die for 
a faith she loved more dearly — for a faith that told her that 
her father would be lost for ever.^ The desire for martyrdom 
became at times a form of absolute madness, a kind of epi- 
demic of suicide, and the leading minds of the Church found it 
necessary to exert all their authority to prevent their followers 


* See her acts in Rxdnartj 
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from thrustiiifif themselves into the hands of the persecutors.^ 
TertuUian mentions how, in a little Asiatic town, the entire 
population once flocked to the proconsul, declaring themselves 
to he Christians, and imploring him to execute the decree of 
the emperoxv and grant them the privil^e of martyrdom. 
The bewildered functionary asked them whether, if they were 
BO weary of life, there were no precipices or ropes by which 
they could end their days; and he put to death a small num- 
ber of the suppliants, and dismissed the others.^ Two illus- 
trious Pagan moralists and one profane Pagan satirist have 
noticed this passion with a most unpleasing scorn. ‘ There 
are some,^ said Epictetus, ^whom madness, there are others, 
like the Galilseans, whom custom, makes indifferent to 
death.' 2 ‘ What mind/ said Marcus Aurelius, ^ is prepared, 
if need be, to go forth from the body, whether it be to be 
extinguished, or to be dispersed, or to endure I — ^prepared by 
deliberate reflection, and not by pure obstinacy, as is the 
custom of the Christians.' ^ * These wretches,' said Lucian, 
speaking of the Christians, ' persuade themselves that they 
are going to be altogether immortal, and to live for ever; 
wherefore they despise death, and many of their own accord 
give themselves up to he slain.' ^ 

^ I send against you men who are as greedy of death as 
you are of pleasures,* were the words which, in after days, the 


* Sfc. Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 10. 
There are other passages of the 
same kind in other Fathers. 

^AdScapicl.r. Eusebius 
c/Palestinef ch. iii.) has given a de- 
tailed account of six young men, 
who in the very height of the Ga- 
lerian persecution, at a time when 
the most hideous tortures were ap- 
plied to the Christians, voluntarily 
gave themselves up as believers. 
Snip. Severus (Bzst ii. 32), speak- 
ing of the voluntary martjis imder 
Diocletian, says that Christians 


then ‘ longed for death as they now 
long for bishoprics.* ‘Cogi qui 
potest, nescit mori,’ was the noble 
maxim of the Christians. 

* Arrian, iv, 7. It is not certain, 

however, that this passage alludes 
to the Christians. The followers 
of Judas of Galilee were called 
Galilseans, and they were famous 
for their indifference to death. See 
Joseph. Antiq, xviii. 1. ; 

^ xi. 3. 

* Peregrinus, 
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Mobammedan chief addressed to the degenerate Christians 
of Syria, and which were at once the presage and the ex- 
planation of his trinmph. Such words might with equal 
propriety have been employed by the early Christian leaders 
to their Pagan adversaries. The zeal of the Christians and 
of the Pagans differed alike in degree and in kind. When 
Constantine made Christianity the religion of the State, it is 
probable that its adherents were but a minority in Rome. 
Even in the days of Theodosius the senate was still wedded 
to Paganism ; ^ yet the measures of Constantine were both 
natural and necessary. The majority were without in- 
flexible belief, without moral enthusiasm, without definite 
organisation, without any of those principle that inspire the 
heroism either of resistance or aggression. The minority 
formed a serried phalanx, animated by every motive 
could purify, discipline, and sustain their zeal. When once 
the Christians had acquired a considerable position, the 
qi^gfitJn of their destiny was a simple one. They must either 

crushed or they must reign. The failure of the per- 
secution of Diocletian conducted them inevitably to the 
throne. 

It may indeed be confidently asserted that the conversion 
of the Roman Empire is so far from being of the nature of 
miracle or suspension of the ordinary principles of human 
nature, that there is scarcely any other great movement on 
record in which the causes and effects so manifestly correspond. 
The apparent anomalies of history are not inconsiderable, but 
they must be sought for in other quarters. That within the 
narrow limits and scanty population of the Greek States 
should have arisen men who, in almost every conceivable form 
of genius, m philosophy, ia epic, dramatic and lyric 
in written and spoken eloquence, in statesmanship, in 
ture, in painting, and probably also in music, should have 


1 Zoflimus, 
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attained almost or alfcogetLer the highest Hmits of human per- 
fection— that the creed of Mohammed should hare preserved 
its pure monotheism and its freedom from all idolatrous 
tendencies, when adopted by vast populations in that in- 
tellectual condition in which, under all other creeds, a gross and 
material worship has proved inevitable, both these are facts 
which we can only very imperfectly explain. Considerations 
of climate, and still more of political, social, and intellectual 
customs and institutions, may palliate the first difficulty, and 
the attitude Mohammed assumed to art may supply us with a 
partial explanation of the second j but I suppose that, after 
all has been said, most persons will feel that they are in 
presence of phenomena very exceptional and astonishing. 
The first rise of Christianity in Judsea is a subject wholly 
apart from this hook. We are examining only the subsequent 
movement in the Eoman Empire. Of this movement it may 
be boldly asserted that the assumption of a moral or in- 
tellectual miracle is utterly gratuitous. Never befoi*e was a 
religious transformation so manifestly inevitable. No other 
religion ever combined so many forms of attraction as 
Christianity, both from its intrinsic excellence, and from its 
manifest adaptation to the special wants of the time. One 
great cause of its success was that it produced more heroic 
actions and formed more upright men than any other creed ; 
but that it should do so was precisely what might have been 
expected. 

To these reasonings, however, those who maintain that 
the triumph of Christianity in Eome is natiu’ally inexplicable, 
reply by pointing to the persecutions which Christianity had 
to encounter. As this subject is one on which many mis- 
conceptions exist, and as it is of extreme importance on 
account of its connection with later persecutions, it will be 
necessary briefly to discuss it. 

It is manifest that the reasons tbat may induce a ruler to- 
suppress by force some forms of religious worship or opinion, 
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are very various. He may do so on moral gi*onnds, because 
they directly or indirectly produce immorality; or on i*eligious j 

grounds, because be believes them to be offensive to the I 

Deity; or on political grounds, because they are injurious I 

either to the State or to the Government; or on corrupt | 

grounds, because he desires to gratify some vindictive or | 

avaricious passion. From the simple fact, therefore, of a | 

religious persecution we cannot at once infer the principles I 

of the persecutor, but must examine in detail by which of the I 

above motives, or by what combination of them, he has been 
actuated.. ,■ , ... . ■■■ '"'I 

How, the persecution which has taken place at the instiga- | 

tion of the Chiistian priests differs in some respects broadly 
irom all others. It has been far more sustained, systematic, 
and unflinching. It has been directed not merely against 
acts of worship, but also against speculative opinions. It has 
been supported not merely as a right, but also as a duty. It 
lias^ been advocated in a whole Hteratui-e of theology, by the 
classes that are especially devout, and by the most opposing 
sects, and it has invariably declined in conjunction with a 
large portion of theological dogmas. 

I have elsewhere examined in great detail the history of 
persecutions by Christians, and have endeavoured to show 
that, while exceptional causes have undoubtedly occasionally 
occurred, they were, in the overwhelming majority of cases, 
simply the natural, legitimate, and inevitable consequence of 
a certam portion of the received theology. That portion is the 
doctrine that correct theological opinions ai’e essential to 
salvation, and that theological error necessarily involves 
guilt. To these two opinions may be distinctly traced 
almost all the sufferings that Christian persecutors have 
caused, almost all the obstructions they have thrown m the 
path of human progress ; and those sufferings have been so 
grievous that it may be reasonably questioned whether 
superstition has not offcen proved a greater curse than vice, 
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and tliat olbstrnctioii was so pertinacious, tliat the contraction 
of theologioal influence has been at once the best measure, 
and the essential condition of intellectual advance. Tlie 
notion that he might himself be possibly mistaken in big 
opinions, which alone could cause a man who was thoroughly 
imbued with these principles to shrink from persecuting, was 
excluded by the theological virtue of faith, which, whatever 
else it might involve, implied at least an absolute unbroken 
certainty, and led the devotee to regard aU doubt, and 
therefore all action based upon doubt, as sin. 

To this general cause of Christian persecution I have 
shown that two subsidiary influences may be joined. A large 
portion of theological ethics was derived from writings in 
which religious massacres, on the whole the most ruthless 
and sanguinary upon record, were said to have been directly 
enjoined by the Deity, in which the duty of suppressing 
idolatry by force was given a gi*eater prominence than any 
article of the moral code, and in which the spirit of intolerance 
has foxmd its most eloquent and most passionate expressions.* 
Besides this, the destiny theologians represented as awaiting 
the misbeliever was so ghastly and so appalling as to render 
it almost childish to lay any sti-ess upon the earthly suffering 
that might be inflicted in the extii-pation of error. 

That these are the true causes of the great bulk of 
Christian persecution, I beHeve to be one of the most certain 
as well as one of the most important facts in history. For 
the detailed proof I can only refer to what I have elsewhere 
written; but I may here notice that that proof combines 
every conceivable kind of evidence that in such a question 
can he demanded. It can be shown that these principles 
would naturally lead men to persecute. It can he shown 
that from the time of Constantine to the time when the 


I 


* * Bo I not hate them, 0 Lord, that hate thee ?— yea, I hate them 
with a perfect hatred,’ 
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raMonalifltic spirit wrested the bloodstamed sword from the 
priestly hand, pei'secutioH was uniformly defended upon 
them — defended in long, learned, and elaboi*ate treatises, by 
the best and greatest men the Church had produced, by sects 
that differed on almost all other points, by multitudes who 
proved in every conceivable manner the purity of their zeal. 
It can be shown, too, that toleration began with the distinction 
between fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines, ex- 
panded in exact proportion to the growing latitudinarianism, 
and triumphed only when indifference to dogma had become 
a prevailing sentiment among legislators. It was only w’hen 
the battle had been won—when the anti-dogmatic party, 
acting in opposition to the Church, had rendered persecution 
impossible — that the great body of theologians revised their 
arguments, and discovered that to punish men for their 
opinions was wholly at variance with their faith. With the 
merit^,of this pleasing though somewhat tardy conversion 1 
a’^rlaot now concerned ; but few persons, I think, can follow 
^he history of Christian persecution without a feeling of 
extreme astonishment that some modern writers, not content 
with maintaining that the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
ought not to have produced persecution, have ventured, in 
defiance of the unanimous testimony of the theologians of so 
many centuries, to dispute the plain historical fact that it did^ 
produce it. They argue that the Pagans, who did not believe 
in exclusive salvation, persecuted, and that therefore that 
doctrine cannot be the cause of persecution. The answer is 
that no sane man ever maintained that all the persecutioiifi 
on record were from the same source. We can prove by the 
clearest evidence that Christian persecutions sprang cLiefiy 
from the causes I have alleged. The causes of Pagan perse- 
cutions, though different, are equally manifest, and I shall 
proceed shortly to indicate them. 

They were pai^tly political and partly religious. The 
Governments in most of the ancient States, in the earlier 
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stages of their existence, undeiiook the complete educatioi 
of the people; professed to control and regulate all the detailj? 
of then* social life, even to the di*esses they wore, oi- the 
dishes that were serred upon theii* tables, and, in a word, to 
mould their whole lives and characters into a uniform type* 
Hence, all organisations and corpoi-ations not connected with 
the State, and especially all that emanated from foreign 
countries, were looked upon with distrust or antipathy. But 
this antipathy was gi*eatly strengthened by a religious con- 
sideration. Ko belief was more deeply rooted in the ancient 
mind than that good or bad fortune sprang fi*om the inter- 
vention of spiritual beings, and that to neglect the sacred 
rites was to bring down calamity upon the city. In the 
diminutive Greek States, where the function of the Govern- 
ment was immensely enlarged, a strong intolerance existed, 
which extended for some time not merely to practices, but to 
writings and discourses. The well-known persecutnjns of 
Anaxagoras, Theodorus, Diagoras, Stilpo, and Socrates ; the 
laws of Plato, which were as opposed to religious as to domestic 
freedom; and the existence ta Athens of an inquisitorial 
tribunal,^ sufficiently attested it. But , long before the final 
ruin of Greece, speculative liberty had been fully attained. 
The Epicurean and the Sceptical schools developed unmolested, 
and even in the days of Socrates, Aristophanes was able to 
ridicule the gods upon the stage. 

In the earlier days of Home religion was looked upon 
a function of the State ; its chief object was to make the gods 
auspicious to the national policy,^ and its principal ceremonies 
were performed at the direct command of the Senate. The 
national theory on religious matters was that the best religion 




^ See Renaris Apotres, p. S14. 

* M. Pressens6 yery truly says 
of tke Eomans, ‘ Leur religion 6tait 
essentiellemenb un art — I’art de 
d^couvrir les desseins des dieui et 
d’agir sur eux par des rites varies.* 


— Hist des Trots premiers Bihles^ 
tome i, p. 192. Montesquieu has 
\mtten an interesting essay on the 
I^litical nature of the Roman re* 
ligion. 
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is always tliat of a man^s own conntrj* ** At the same time, 
felie widest tolerance was gi'anted to the religions of conquered 
nations. The temples of eveiy god were respected by the 
Roman army. Before besieging a city, the Romans were 
accustomed to supplicate the presiding deities of that city. 
With the single exception of the Druids, whose human sacri- 
fices it was thought a matter of humanity to supjpress,^ and 
w’-hose fierce rebellions it was thought necessary to crush, the 
teachers of aJl national religions contiaued unmolested by the 
conqueror. 

This policy, however, applied specially to religious rites 
practised in the countiies in which they were indigenous. 
The liberty to be granted to the vast confiuence of strangers 
attracted to Italy during the Empire was another question. 
In the old Republican days, when the censors regulated with 
the most despotic authority the minutest affairs of life, and 
when the national religion was interwoven with every detail 
ofjjeiitical and even domestic transactions, but little liberty 
-^uld be expected. When Cameades endeavoured to inculcate 
his universal scepticism upon the Romans, by arguing alter- 
nately for and against the same proposition, Cato immediately 
urged the Senate to expel him from the city, lest the people 
should he corrupted by his teaching. ^ Eor a similar reason 
all rhetoricians had been banished from the Republic.® The 
most remarkable, however, and at the same time the ex- 
treme expression of Roman intolerance that has descended 
to us, is the advice which Maecenas is represented as having 
given to Octavius Csesar, before his accession to the throne. 

' Always,^ he said, * and everywhere, worship the gods accord- 
ing to the rites of your country, and compel others to the 
same worship. Pimsne with your hatred and with punish- 


■i 


• Sueton. Claud, xxy. pear, from this last authority, that 

* Plin. Hht. Nat. vii. 21. the rhetoricians were twice ex- 

** Tacit. De Orat, xxxv.; Aul pelled. 

Gell, Nod, XV, II. It would ap- 
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meats those who iatroduce foreign reh’gioas, not only for the 
sake of the gods — ^the despisers of whom can assitredly never 
do anything great — hut also because they who introduce new 
divinities entice many to use foreign laws. Hence arise con- 
spii*acies, societies, and assemblies, things very unsuited to 
an homogeneous empiie. Tolerate no despiser of the gods 
and no religious juggler. Divination is necessary, and there- 
fore let the aruspices and augurs by all means be sustained, 
and let those who will, consult them ; but the magicians must 
be utterly prohibited, who, though they sometimes tell the 
tznth, more frequently, by false promises, urge men on to 
conspiracies.' V 

This striking passage exhibits very clearly the extent to 
which in some minds the intolerant spirit was carried in 
antiquity, and also the blending motives that produced it 
We should be, however, widely mistaken if we regarded it as 
a pictme of the actual religious policy of the Empire. In 
order to realise this, it will be necessary to notice separately 
libei-ty of speculation and libei*ty of worship. 

When Asinius Pollio founded the first public library in 
Eome, he placed it in the Temple of libei'ty. The lesson 
which was thus taught to the literary classes was never for- 
gotten. It is probable that in no other period of the history 
of the world was speculative freedom so perfect as in the 
Roman Empire. The fearless scrutiny of all notions of 
popular behef, displayed in the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 
•Lucretius, or Lucian, did not excite an efibrt of repression. 
Phfiosophers were, indeed, persecuted by Domitian and Yes- 
pasian for their ardent opposition to the despotism of the 
throne, 2 but on their own subjects they were wholly untram- 


> Lion Cassius, lu. 36. Most « On the hostility of Vespasian 
historians believe that this speech to philosophers, see Xiphilin, Ixn 
represents the opinions, not of the 13 ; on that of Domitian, the Zei^~ 
Augusten age, hut of the age of fers of PHny and the Aqricdla of 
the writer who relates it. Tacitus. 
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melled. The Greek writers consoled themselves for the ex- 
tinction of the independence of their country by the reflection 
that in the sphere of intellect the meddling policy of the 
Greek States was replaced by an absolute and a majestic 
freedom.^ The flerceness of the opposition of sects faded 
beneath its influence. Of all the speculative conflicts of 
antiquity, that which most nearly approached the virulence 
of later theological controversies was probably that between 
the Stoics and the Epicureans ; hut it is well worthy of notice 
that some of the most emphatic testimonies to the moral 
goodness of Epicurus have come from the wiitings of his 
opponents. 

But the policy of the Boman rulers towards religious 
rites was very different fr'om, and would at first sight appear 
to be in direct opposition to, their policy towards opinions. 
An old law, which Cicero mentions, expressly forbade the 
introduction of new religions,^ and in the BepubKcan days 
a^d^the earliest days of the Empire there are many instances 
-of its being enforced. Thus, in A.TT.C. 326, a severe drought 
having led men to seek help from new gods, the Senate 
charged the sediles to allow none but Boman deities to be 
womhipped.^ Lutatius, soon after the first Punic war, was 
forbidden by the Senate to consult foreign gods, ‘because,’ 
said the historian, ‘ it was deemed right the Bepuhlic should 
be administered according to the national auspices, and not 
according to those of other lands.’ ^ During the second Punic 
wai', a severe edict of the Senate enjoined the suppression oi 
cei’tain recent innovations.® About a.it.c. 615 the prsetor 
Hispalus exiled those who had introduced the worship oi 
the Sabasian Jupiter.® The ntes of Bacchus, being accom- 
panied by gross and scandalous obscenity, were suppressed. 


' See a remarkable passage in 
Dion Ohiysostom, Or. Ixxx. JD& 
JAhertate. 

* Die. De Legih. ii. 11 ; Tertnll. 
Apol. T. 


* Liry, iv. 30. 

* Val. ISiaximus, i. 3, g 1. 

* LiTy, xxr. 1. 

* Tal. Max. i. 3, 1 
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tlie consul, in a remarkable speech, calling upon the people to 
revive the religions poHcy of their ancestors.^ The worship 
of Isis and Serapis only gained its footing after a long struggle, 
and no small amount of persecution. The gross immorality 
it sometimes favoured, its wild and abject superstition, so 
thoroughly alien to the whole character of Eoman life and 
tradition, and also the organisation of its priesthood, rendered 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the Government. When the first 
edict of suppression was issued, the people hesitated to destroy 
a temple which seemed so venerable in their eyes, and the 
consul -^milius Paulus dispelled their fears by seizing an 
axe and striking the first blow himself.^ During the latter 
days of the Bepublic, edicts bad commanded the destruction 
of the Egyptian temples. OctaTius, however, in his younger 
days, favoui'ed the new worship, hut, soon after, it was again 
suppressed.® Under Tiberius it had once more crept in ; but 
the priests of Isis having enabled a patrician named Mundus 
to disguise himself as the god Anubis, and win the favours of a 
devout worshipper, the temple, by order of the emperor, was 
destroyed, the images were thrown into the Tiber, the priests 
were crucified, and the seducer was banished.'* Under the same 
emperor four thousand persons were exiled to Sardinia, as 
affected with J ewish and Egyptian superstitions. They were 
jommissioned to repress robbers ; but it was at the same time 


^ See the account of these pro- 
ceedings, and of the very remark- 


able speech of Posturaius, in Livy, 
xxxix. 8-19. Postumius notices the 
old prohibition of foreign rites, and 
thus explains it : — ‘ Judicabant 
enim prudentissimi viri omnis 
divini humanique juris, nihil aeque 
dissolvendse religionis esse, quam 
ubi non patrio sed externo ritu 
sacrificaretur.’ The Senate, though 
suppressing these rites on account 
of the outrageous immoralities con- 


nected with them, decreed, that if 
any one thought it a matter of ro- 
li^ous duty to perform religious 
ceremonies to Bacchus, he should 
be allowed to do so on applying for 
permission to the Senate, provided 
there were not more than five as- 
sistants, no common purse, and no 
presiding priest. 

* Val. Max. i. 3, 

* See Dion Cassius, xl. 47 ; xlil 
26; xlvii. 16 ; liv. 6. 

* Joseph. Jntiq. xviii, 8. 
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added, with a characteristic scorn, that if they died through 
the imhealthiness of the climate, it -would be but a ^ small loss/^ 

These measures represent together a eonsidemble amount 
of religious repression, but they were produced exclusiyely 
by notions of policy or discipline. They grew out of that 
intense national spirit which sacrificed eveiy other interest 
to the State, and resisted every foim of innovation, whether 
secular or religious, that could impair the unity of the national 
type, and dissolve the discipline which the predominance of 
the militaiy spirit and the stem government of the Bepublic 
had formed. They were also, in some cases, the result of 
moral scandals. When, however, it became evident that the 
internal condition of the EepubHc was unsuited for the 
Empire, the mlers frankly acquiesced in the change, and 
from the time of Tiberius, with the single exception of the 
Christians, perfect liberty of worship seems to have been 
grafted to the professors of all religions in Bome,^ The 
o]A law upon the subject was not revoked, but it was not 
'generally enforced. Sometimes the new creeds were expressly 
authorised. Sometimes they were tacitly pemiitted. With 
a single exception, all the religions of the world raised their 
heads unmolested in the ‘ Holy City,’ ^ 

The libeity, however, of professing and practising a 
foreign worship did not dispense the Boman from the obliga- 
tion of performing also the sacrifices or other religious rites 
of his own land. It was here that whatever religious 
fanaticism mingled with Pagan persecutions was displayed, 
Eusebius tells us that religion was divided by the Bomans 

* Tacit Aomal. ii. 85. appear that this measure was in- 

2 Tacitus relates {Ann. xi. 15) tended to interfere with any other 
that under Claudius a senatus con- form of worship, 
sultus ordered the pontiffs to take ® ^ Saerosanctam istam civitatem 
care that the old Boman. (or, more aecedo.^ — Apuleius, Metam. Hb. x. 
properly, Etruscan) system of dm- It is said that there were at one 
nation wjas observed, since the in- time no less than 420 sedes sacrae 
flux of foreign superstitions had in Kome, Nieupoort, De Eitihm 
led to its disuse; but it does not Eomamrum (1716), p. 276, 
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into three parts— the mythology, or legends that had de- 
scended from the poets; the interpretations or theories hy ^ 

which the philosophers endeavoured to rationalise, filter, or 
explain away these legends ; and the ritual or official religious 
observances. In the first two spheres perfect liberty was 
accorded, but the ritual was placed under the control of the 
Government, and was made a matter of compulsion.^ In 
order to realise the strength of the feeling that supported it, 
we must remember that the multitude firmly believed that 
the prosperity and adversity of the Empii*e depended chiefly 
upon the zeal or indifference that was shown in conciliatmg 
the national divinities, and also that the philosophers, as I 
have noticed in the last chapter, for the most part not only 
practised, but warmly defended, the official observances. 

The love of truth in many foims was exhibited among the 
Fagan philosophers to a degree which has never been sur- 
passed ; but there was one form in which it was absolutely 
unknown. The belief that it is wrong for a man in religious 
matters to act a lie, to sanction by his presence and by his 
example what he i*egards as baseless superstitions, had no 
place in the ethics of antiquity. The religious flexibility 
which polytheism had originally generated, the strong poli- 
tical feeling that pervaded all classes, and also the manifest 
impossibility of making philosophy the creed of the ignorant, 
had rendered nearly universal among philosophers a state of 
feeling which is often exhibited, but rarely openly professed, 
among ourselves.^ The religious opinions of men had but 

1 Euseb. Evanig, iv. 1. them : * Beoriim injurias diis ciirae/ 

Fontenelle says very truly, ‘ II y a —Tacit. Annal, i. 73. 
lieu de croire que chez les payens * The most melancholy modern 
la religion n’estoit qa’une pratique, instance I remember is a letter 
dont la speculation estoit indiff4- of Hume to a young man wlio was 
rente. Faites comme les autres et thinking of taking orders, hut who, 
croyez ce qu’il yous plaira.’ — BM, in the course of Ms studies, became 
des Oracles, p. 95. It was a saying a complete sceptic. Hume strongly 
of Tiberius, that it is for the gods advised him not to allow this con- 
to care for the injuries done to sideration to interfere with his 
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little influence on their religious practices, and the sceptic 
considered it not merely lawful, but a duty, to attend the ob- 
servances of his country. jSTo one did more to scatter the 
ancient superstitions than Cicero, who was himself an augur, 
and who strongly asserted the duty of complying with the 
national rites, ^ Seneca, having recounted in the most derisive 
terms the absurdities of the popular worship, concludes his 
enumeration by declaring that ^ the sage will observe all these 
things, not as pleasing to the Pivinities, hut as commanded 
by the law,^ and that he should remember ^ that his worship 
is due to custom, not to belief.’ ^ Epictetus, whose austere creed 
rises to the purest monotheism, teaches as a fundamental 
religious maxim that every man in his devotions should ‘ con- 
form to the customs of his country.’® The Jews and Chris- 
tians, who alone I’efused to do so, were the representatives of 
a moral principle that was unknown to the Pagan world, 

-it should he remembered, too, that the Oriental custom 
op deifying emperors having been introduced into Rome, to 
'^um incense before their statues had become a kind of test 
of loyalty. This adoration does not, it is true, appear to have 
implied any pai*ticular article of belief, and it was probably 
regarded by most men as we regard the application of the 
term ‘Sacred Majesty’ to a sovereign, and the custom of 
kneeling in his presence ; but it was esteemed inconsistent 
with Chiistianity, and the conscientious refusal of the 
Christians to comply with it aroused a feeling resembling 
that which was long produced in Chi*istendom by the refusal 
of Quakers to comply with the usages of courts. 


eer, (HurtoB, I^fe of JStMTie^ tauqiiaiiilegibtifl jussanontanquam 
, ii. pp. 187, 188.) Tbeutilita- diis grata. . . . Meminerimus cul- 
a principles of the philosopher tarn ejus magis ad morem quam ad 
re doubtless at therooti of his rem pertinere.^—St. Aug. Be Civ, 
gment. ^ ^ vi. 10. St. Augustine de- 

* Be Bixmmt, ii. 03 ; Be NaU nounces this view vrith great power. 

ii- See, too, Laetantius, Imt, Bw, ii. 3. 

® *Qu8e omnia sapiens servabit * EnchirU. xxxi. 
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The obligation, to pei'form the sacred rites of an idola- 
trous worship, if rigidly enforced, would have amounted, in 
the case of the Jews and the Chiistians, to a complete pro- 
scription. It does not, however, appear that the Jews were 
ever persecuted on this ground. They formed a large and 
induential colony in itome. They retained undiminished, in 
the midst of the Pagan population, their exclusive habits, 
refusing not merely aU religious communion, but most social 
intercourse with the idolaters, occupying a separate quarter 
of the city, and sedulously practising their distinctive rites. 
Tiberius, as we have seen, appears to have involved them in 
his proscription of Egyptian superstitions ; but they were 
usually perfectly unmolested, or were molested only when 
their riotous conduct had attracted the attention of the 
rulers. The Government was so far from compelling them 
to perform acts contrary to their religion, that Augustus ex- 
pressly changed the day of the distribution of com, in order 
that they might not be reduced to the alternative of forfeitn^ 
their share, or of breaking the Sabbath.^ ^ 

It appears, then, that the old Bepublican intolerance had 
m the Emphe been so modified as almost to have disappeai'ed. 
The liberty of speculation and discussion was entirely un- 
checked. The liberty of practising foreign religious rites, 
though ostensibly limited by the law against imauthorised 
religions, was after Tiberius equally secure. The liberty of 
abstaining from the official national rites, though more pre- 
carious, was fully conceded to the Jews, whose jealousy of 
idolatry was in no degree inferior to that of the Christians. 
It remains, then, to examine what were the causes of the 
very exceptional fanaticism and animosity that were dh-ected 
against the latter. 

The first cause of the persecution of the Christians was 
the religious notion to which I have already referred. The 


' This is noticed by Philo, 
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belief that our world is governed by isolated acts of Divine 
liit<^ention, and that, in consequence, every great calamity, 
whether physical, or military, or political, may be regarded 
as a punishment or a warrimg, was the basis of the whole 
religious system of antiquity.^ In the days of the Kepublic 
every famine, pestilence, or drought was followed by a search- 
ing investigation of the sacred rites, to ascertain what 
irregularity or neglect had caused the Divine anger, and two 
instances are recorded in which vestal virgins were put to 
death because their unchastity was believed to have provoked 
a national calamity.^ It might appear at first sight that the 
fanaticism which this belief would natm*ally produce would 
have been directed against the Jews as strongly as against 
the Christians ; but a moment’s reflection is sufficient to ex 
plain the difference. The Jewish religion was essentially 
conservative and unexpansive. Although, in the passion 
foj:. Oriental religions, many of the Domans had begun to 
pf^ctise its ceremonies, there was no spuit of proselytism in 
the sect; and it is probable that almost all who followed this 
religion, to the exclusion of others, were of Hebrew nation- 
ality. The Christians, on the other hand, were ardent mis- 
.^sionaries; they were, for the most part, Homans who had 
Iprown off the allegiance of their old gods, and their activity 
w^ so great that from a very early period the temples were 


* The ship in which the atheist 
Biagoras sailed was once nearly 
wrecked hy a tempest, and the 
sailors declared that it was a just 
retribution from the gods because 
they had received the philosopher 
into their vessel. Biagoras, point- 
ing to the other ships that were 
tossed by the same storm, asked 
whether they imagined there was 
a Biagoras in each. (Cic. Be Nat 
Dear. iii. 37.) 

* The vestal Oppia was put to 


death because the diviners attri- 
hnted to her unehastity certain 
‘prodigies in the heavens,’ that 
had alarmed the people at the be- 
ginning of the war with Veil. 
(Livy, ii. 42.) The vestal Urbinia 
was buried alive on account of a 
plague that had fallen upon the 
Boman women, which was attri- 
buted to her incontinence, and 
which is said to have ceased sud- 
denly upon her execution. (Bion, 
Halicar, ix.) 


I 
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in some districfa almost desei-ted.* Besides the Jews 
simply abstained from and despised the religions around tbam 
The Christians denounced them as the -worship of daemons 
and lost no opportunity of insulting them. It is not, there^ 
fore, surprising that the populace should have been firmly 
convinced that every great catastrophe that occurred -was 
due to the presence of the enemies of the gods. ‘ If the 
Tiber ascends to the -walls,’ says Tertullian, ‘ or if the Mle 
does not overflo-w the fields, if the heaven reflises its rain, 

the earth quakes, if famine and pestilence desolate the 
immediately the cry is raised, “ The Christians to the lions I”’ ^ 

‘ There is no rain — ^the Christians are the cause,’ had become 
a popular proverb in Home.* Earthquakes, -which, on ac- 
count of their peculiarly appalling, and, to ignorant mATi; 
mysterious nature, have played a very large part in the 
history of superstition, -were fi-equent and terrible in the 
Asiatic provinces, and in three or four iirstances the pers^- 
tion of the Christians may be distinctly traced to the fanati- 
cism they produced. 

There is no part of ecclesiastical history more curidiu, 
than the effects of this belief in alternately assisting or 
impeding the progress of different Churches. In the first 
thr-ee centuries of Christian history, it -was the cause of fea ^ 
ful sufferings to the faith; but even thdn the Christ’,^^ 
usually accepted the theory of their adversaries, though t, of 
differed concemmg its application. Tertullian and Cypi-. -g. 
strongly maintained, sometimes that the calamities wer-e di.,f 
to the anger of the Almighty against idolatry, sometimes 
that thej intended to avenge the persecution of tlie 
tnxth. A collection -was early made of moT) wKn 
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death, and their deaths were pronoimced to he Divine pimish- 
inents.^ The victory which established the power of the 
fii’st Christiaii emperoi-, and the sudden death of Ariiis, 
were afterwai'ds accepted as decisive proofs of the truth of 
Chi'istianity, and of the falsehood of Arianism.® But soon 
the manifest signs of the dissolution of the Empire revived 
the zeal of the Pagans, who began to reproach themselves 
for their mgi*atitude to theii* old gods, and who j^eognised in 
the calamities of their country the vengeance-Of an insulted 
Heaven* When the altar of Victory was removed con- 
temptuously from the Senate, when the sacred college of the 
vestajls was suppressed, when, above all, the armies of Alaric 
encircled the Imperial city, angry murmurs arose which dis- 
tmpbed the Christians in their triumph. The standing-point 
of the theologians was then somewhat altered. St. Ambrose 
dissected with the most unsparing rationalism the theory 
mat ascribed the national decline to the suppression of the 
vestals, traced it to all its consequences, and exposed all its 
absurdities^ ~ Orosius wrote bis history to prove that great 
?ri§i6rtunes had befallen the Empire before its conveimon. 
Salvian wrote his treatise on Providence to prove that the 


Instances of this kind are given Eusebius assigns to Constantine, 
Tertullian Ad, Sca^ulwm^ and the some even written by his own hand, 
wat:,iQ treatise On the Deaths of the how, almost exclusively, he dwells 
JcutorSj attributed to Lactan- ou this worldly superiority of the 
4 ^,s a development of the same God adored by the Christians over 
StCyprian^'s treatise against those of the heathens, and the 
P’riit^irianus throws much light on visible temporal advantages which 
fiode of thought of the Chris- attend on the worship of Chris 
of his time. In the later his- tianity. His own victory, and the 
Dorians, anecdotes of adversaries of disasters of his enemies, are his con- 
Church dying horrible deaths elusive evidences of Christianity.^ — 
became very numerous. They were Milman, Mist of Early Christianity 
said especially to have been eaten (ed. 1867), vol. ii. p. 327. * It was 
by worms. Many examples of this a standing argument of Athanasius, 
kind are collected by Jortin. (Ee~ that the death of Arius was a suf- 
mark$onEi!cles,Mist.Yol,i,-pAS2.) ficient refutation of his heresy.’— 
* *It is remarkable, in all the Ibid. p. 382. 
proclamations and documents which 
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barbaaian uivasions were a Divine judgment on tiie immo- 
rality of tbo Christians. St. Augustine concenti-ated all his 
genius on a great work, written under the impression of the 
invasion of Alario, and intended to prove that ‘the city of 
God ’ was not on earih, and that the downfall of the Empire 
need therefore cause no disquietude to the Ohiistians. St. 
Gregory the Great continually represented the calamities of 
Italy as warnings foreboding the destruction of the world. 
When Rome sank finally before the barhai-ian hosts, it would 
seem as though the doctrine that temporal success was the 
prwrf of- Divine fevour must be finally abandoned. But the 
Christian dergy dise^ged their cause firom that of the 
iriiined Empbe, proclaimed its downfall to be a fulfilm^t of 
pT&phecyand a ®ivine. judgment, oonfironted the barbSan 
conquerors in all the m^esiy. of their sacred nfiR co arid 
overawed them in the veiy moment of their Tii.-toiy. In tHie 
conversion of the uncdrilised tribes, the doc^i iuc of specif 

intervention occupied a conum'.udingprti'. IGif Bmr'.'ri K.r^ 

when defeated by the Huns, resv.''ved,'aa.a 1 h.'„ \ 

place themselves under the protection ofli 
whom they vaguely believed to be the most po^^ . . ;■ 
whole nation in consequence embraced Christiiuit?.”" r - 
criticai-mQment of a great battle, Clovis invoked the a 
ance of the God of his wife. The battle was won 
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shrines, and the defeat of so many Chriotian armies, by the 
followers of Mohammed ; the disastrous and ignominious 
overthrow of the Crusaders, who went forth protected by 
all the blessings of the Church, were unable to impair the 
belief. All through the middle ages, and for' some cen- 
turies after the middle ages had passed, every startliag^cata- 
strophe was regarded as a punishment, or a warning, or a 
sign of the approaching term i nation of the world. • Churches 
and monasteries were built. BeHgioiis s^ieties were 
founded. Penances were performed. Jews were massacred, 
and a long catalogue might be given of th^ theories by 
which men attempted to connect every vicissitT|ide of fortune, 
and ^very convulsion of nature, with the / wranglings of 
theologians. Thus, to give hut a few exami^hes : St. Ambrose 
confidently asserted that the death of Ifeaximus was a conse- 
qvience of the crime he had cop^tted in compelling the 
OShristians to rebuild a Je'^^X’synagogue they had destroyed.^ 
^ - iQne of the laws in tj .^lfugtmian code, directed against the 
"I ^^f^^i^^^^^ana'Pagans, expressly attributes to them 

\ tF^ ’^sVmlity of the son, which in an earlier age the Pagans 
had so often attributed to the Christians.^ A volcanic erup- 
Hion^^iat broke out at the commencement of the iconoclastic 
"^^^cution was adduced as a clear proof that the Divine 
wh^\ aroused, according to one party, by the hostility 
emperor to the sacred images ; according to the other 
tius, i smful hesitation in extirpating idolatry.^ Bodin, 

J:kter age, considered thab the early death of the sovereign 


the 

tian® 

tor/,4>* xl. 


unde hyemis intemperata ferocitas 



tbr-^-'An dititiusperferimusmutari uberitatem terraram penetrabili 
"^mporum vices, irata cceli tein- frigore sterilitatis Isesione damna- 
pcrie? Qiise Paganomm exacerbata vit? aisi quod ad impietatis vin- 
porfidia nescit naturae libraiueuta dictam transit lege sua natiirse 
servare. Unde enim ver solitam decretura/ — Novell, lii. Theodos. 


gratiam abjuravit ? unde sestas, 
messe jejuna, laboriosum agrico- 


lam in spe destituit aristarum? vol. ii. p. 354. 


DeJud(jsis^ Samarita7iis^ ctR^sreticis. 
® Milman’s Latin Chnstianiip, 







* Dhmnomanie des Soroierst p. that Nicomedia was peculiarly t' 

i52. ^ bulent. On the edict against tii 

®Seft a curious instance in hetserise, or associations, see Ep 
Bayle’s Dictionary, art. * V ergerius. * x. 97. 

* Pliny, Ep, x, 43, Trajan noticed 
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greater tlian could be elicited by tlie State, ramifying tbrougb 
the whole extent of the empire, and restlessly extending its 
influence, would natjurally arouse the strongest apprehension. 
That it did so is clearly recognised by the Christian apologists, 
who, however, justly retorted upon the objectors the impossi- 
bility of showing a single instance in which, in an age of con- 
tinual conspiracies, the numerous and persecuted^ Christians 
had proved disloyal. Whatever we may think of. their doc- 
trine of passive obedience, it is impossible not to admire the 
constancy with winch they clung to it, when all then* iaterests 
were the other way. But yet the Pagans were not altogether 
wrong in regarding the new association as fatal to the great- 
ness of the Empire. It consisted of men who regarded the 
Homan Empire as a manifestation of Antichrist, and who 
looked forward with passionate longing to its destruction. 
It substituted a new enthusia^ for that patriotism which 
was the very life-blood of tife^tional existence. Many of 
the Christians deeme^ it "wrong to fight for their country. 
All of them aspmed to a type of character, and were actuated 
! motives, wholly inconsistent with that proud 

'partial ardour by which the triumphs of Home had been 
V ■^3^3lfend by which alone her impendmg ruin could he 
peifei^ed, 

ang^he aims and principles of this association were very 
of the fectly understood. The greatest and best of the Pagans 
party/of it as a hateful siij^erstition, and the phrase they 
in a Ifrequently reiterated, when speaking of its members, 
^nemies ' or ‘ barters of the human race.^ Such a charge, 

, J:ed persistently against men whose main principle was 
^npreme excellence of love, and whose charity unques- 
-l^::;nably rose far above that of any other class, was probably 
due in the first place to the unsocial habits of the converts, 
who deemed it necessary to abstain from all the forms of 
public amusement, to refuse to illuminate their houses, or 
hang garlands from their portals in honour of the national 
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generafed, and emancipated the most depraved of manlrted 
JVoble Jives, croivned by Jieroic deaths, -were the best argu- 
ments of the infent Church.* Their enemies themselves not 
^;equently ac Wledged it. The love shoTO by the early 
Chmt^ to their sufieiing brethren has never been moi; 
emphaMy attested than by Lucian, * or the bea-htifeL sim- 

_ Ki^e aluninies wei-e greatly encoui-agefl by the eccle- 
^tical rule, vhich v^ithheld from the unba^tised aU know- 

£cb n i -irines of the 

obscuriir. ylje ^o^ cex-emomes in great 

to e 'which no ecclesiastic jwas pmmxtted 

I^lain either to the catechumens or to iise worM, 
■probably the origin of the charge of cannibalism ; whfle the 
’■ Agapae or love feasts, the ceremony of the Mss of love, and 
the peou?tfg and, to the Pagans, perhaps uniatelh^ble, 
language i3s. ^ch the Christians proclaimed themselves one 
body and feJ’ ' ’'’-members in Christ, may have suggested the 
other charg The eager credulity vrith v-hich equally base- 
less acafiations against the Jews were for sSenturies believed, 
ilk/irates the readiness with which they were accepted, and 
'the extremely imperfect system of police which rendered the 
verification of secret crimes very difficult, had no doubt 
greatly enlarged the sphere of calumny. But, in addition 
to these considerations, the orthodox were in some respects 
exceedingly unfortunate. In the eyes of the Pagans they 
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through long centuries to fill to the brim, the Jews laboiired 
with unwearied hatred to foment hj calumnies the pas- 
sions of the Pagan multitude.' On the othei’ hand, the 
Catholic Chidstians showed themselves extremely willing to 
draw down the sword of the persecutor upon the heretical 
sects. When, the Pagans accused the Ohi‘istians of indulgiiis- 
in orgies of gross licentiousness, the fiirst apologist, while re- 
pudiating the charge, was careful to add, of the hei^tics, 

‘ Whether or not these people commit those shamefel and 
fabulous acts, the putting out the lights, indulgirg jxi pro- 
miscuous intercourse, and eating human flesh, J know not.’^ 
In a few years the language of doubt and insinuation was 
exchanged for that of direct assertion j if we may believe 

St. Irenseus and St^Clem^Jlf'::^ the followers of 

Carpocrates, thr Marcionites, and some other Gnostic sects, 
habitually .jhdnlged, in their secret meetings, in acts of 
impurity 0ad licentiousness as hideous and as monstrous as 
can be (p^ceived, and their conduct was one of the causes 
of tb^'^ersecution of the orthodox.^ Even the most ex- 
tra^gant charges of the Pagan populace were reiterated by 
Fathers in their accusations of the Gnostics, Sfc. Epi- 
phanius, in the fourth century, assures us that some of their 
sects were accustomed to kill, to dress with spices, and to eat 
the children born of their promiscuous intercourse.'* The 


‘ See Justin Martyr, Trypho^ 

Justin Martyr, Apok i. 26. 

* Eusebius expressly notices 
that the licentiousness of the sect 
of Carpocrates occasioned calumnies 
against the whole. of the Christian 
body. (iv. 7.) A number of passages 
from the Fathers describing the 
immorality of these heretics are 
referred to by Cave, 'Primitive 
Chrutianity^ part ii. ch. v. 

^ Epiphanius, Adv. Hcsr. lib. i. 
Hser, 26. The charge of murder- 


ing children, and especially infants, 
occupies a very prominent place 
among the recriminations of re- 
ligionists. The Pagans, as we have 
seen, brought it against the Chris- 
tians, and the orthodox against some 
of the early heretics. The Chris- 
tians accused Julian of murdering 
infants for magical purposes, and 
the bed of the Orontes was said to ‘ 
have been choked with their bodies. 
The accusation was then commonly 
directed against the Jews, against 
the witches, and against the mid* 
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heretics, in their turn, gladij accused the OathoHcs; ^ while 
the Eoman judge, in whose eyes Judaism, orthodox Ohristi' 
anity, and heresy wei-e hut s%htly diffeiing modm^^ of 
one despicable superstition, doubtless found in this interchange 
accusations a corroboration of his prejudices. 

Another cause of the peculiar animosity felt against tne 
Oladi jfgtians was the constant interference with domestic life, 
arish^tr from the great number of female conversions. The 
Ohristik«.n teacher was early noted for his iimivalled sMll in 
playing 6^^^ the chords of a woman*s heart.® The graphic 
title of ‘ Earpu'o^or of ladies,'® which was given to a seductive 
pontiff of a some^w .-rijat later period, might have been applied to 
many in the days of persecution; and to the Roman, who 
regarded the supreme authority -c of the head of the family, in 


wiVes, who wer© supposed to be 
in confederation with the witches. 

^ See an example in Eusebius, 
iii. 32. After the triumph of 
Christianity the Arian heretics 
appear to have been accustomed 
to bring accusations of immorality 
against the Catholics. They pro- 
cured the deposition of St. Eusta- 
thius, Bisho]^ of Antioch, by suborn- 
ing a prostitute to accuse him of 
being the father of her child. The 
woman afterwards, on her death- 
Ded, confessed the imposture. 
(Theodor. Eht i. 21-22.) They 
jtlso accused St. Athanasius of 
murder and unchastity, both of 
which charges he most trium- 
phantly repelled. (Ibid. i. 30.) 

^ The great exertions and suc- 
cess of the Christians in making 
female converts is indignantly 
noticed by Celsus {0,igen) and by 
the Pagan interlocutor in Mi nucius 
F elix ( Octavius\ and a more minute 
examination of ecclesiastical history 
amply confirms their statements. 


I shall have in a future^? chapter tc 
revert to this matter, TertnUiar* 
graphically describes the anger of 
a man he knew, at the coi^u version 
of his wife, and declares he 
rather have liad her ‘ a prostii\ute 
than a Christian.’ {Ad NatiohMes, 
i. 4.) He also mentions a governor 
of Cappadocia, named Herminianus, 
whose motive for persecuting the 
Christians was his anger at the 
conversion of his wife, and who, in 
consequence of his having perse- 
cuted, was devoured by worms. {Ad 
Scapul. 8.) 

^‘Matronarum Auriscalpius.’ 
The title was given to Pope St. 
Bamasus. See Jortin’s Bernards 
on BccksiasttGoZ History, vol. ii. p. 
27. Ammianus Mai’cellinus notices 
(xxvii. 3)^ the great wealth the 
Roman bishops of his time had 
acquired through the gifts of women. 
Theodoret {Hist Eoch ii. 17) gives 
a curious account of the energetic 
proceedings of the Roman ladies 
upon the exile of Pope Libesius. 
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ail reiigious matters, as the very foundation of domestic 
morality, no character could appear more iofamous or more 
revolting. * A wife,’ said Plutarch, expressing the deepest 
conviction of the Pagan world, ‘ should have no Mends but 
those of her husband ; and, as the gods ai^e the first of friends, 
she should know no gods but those whom her husband 
adores. Let her shut the door, then, against idle religions 
and foreign siiperstitions. god can take pleasure in 
sacrifices offered by a wife without the knowledge of her 
husband.’ ^ Put these principles, upon which the whole social 
system of Paganism had rested, were now disregarded. 
Wives in multitudes deserted their homes to frequent the 
nocturnal meetings ^ of a sect which was looked upon with 
the deepest suspicion, and was placed under the ban of the 
law. Again and again, the husband, as he laid his head on 
the pillow by his wife, had the bitterness of thinking that all 
her sympathies were withdrawn from him ; that her affections 
belonged to an alien priesthood and to a foreign creed ; that, 
though she might discharge her duties with a gentle and un- 
complaining fidelity, he had for ever lost the power of toucli- 


* Co7}J, Pmcept. This passage 
has been thought to refer to the 
Christians; if so, it is the single 
example of its kind in the writings 
of Plutarch. 

» Pliny, in his letter on the 
Oiiristiane, notices that their as- 
semblies were before daybreak. 
Tertullian and Minucius Felix 
speak frequently of the ' noc- 
turnes convocationes/ or ‘ nocturnes 
congregationes ’ of the Christians. 
The following passage, which the 
last of these writers puts into the 
mouth of a Pagan, describes for- 
cibly the popular feeling about the 
Christians: ‘Qui de ultima fsece 
coliectis imperitioribus et mulieri- 
bus credulis sexus sui facilitate 
lebeutibus, plebem profaaae conju- 


rationis iustituunb : ^iiae nocturnis 
congregationibus et jejuniis solen- 
iiibus et iuhumanis cibis non sacro 
quodam sed piacnlo foederantur, 
latebrosa et lucifugax natio, in 
publico muta, in angulis garrula ; 
templa ut busta despiciunt, deos 
despuunfc, rid enb sacra.* — Ocfavkis. 
Tertullian, in exhorting the Chris- 
tian women not to intermarry with 
Pagans, gives as one reason that 
they would not permit them to 
attend this ^nightly convocation.* 
{Ad Xloiorem, ii. 4.) This whole 
chapter is a graphic bub deeply 
painful picture of the utter impossi- 
bility of a Christian woman having 
any real community of feeling with 
a ‘ servant of the devil.* 
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ing her heart — ^ho was to her only as an outcast, as a brand 
prepared for the burning. Even to a Christian mind there 
is a deep pathos in the pictui’e which St. Augustine has dmwn 
of the broken-hearted husband imploring the assistance of 
the gods, and i*ecei^dng from the oracle the bitter answer : 
^ You may more easily mute in endniing characters on the 
wave, or liy with feathers through the air, than purge the 
mind of a woman when once tainted by the superstition.* ^ 

I have already noticed the prominence which the practice 
of exorcism had acquired in the early Church, the contempt 
with which it was regarded by the more philosophic Pagans, 
and the law which had been directed against its professors, 
ft is not, however, probable that this practice, though it 
lowered the Christians in the eyes of the educated as much 
as it elevated them in the eyes of the populace, had any 
apprecialde influence in provoking persecution. In the crowfl 
of supei'stitions that were invading the Homan Empire, 
exorcism had a prominent place; all such practices were 
popular with the masses ; the only form of magic which under 
the Empme was seriously persecuted was political astrology 
or divination with a view to discovering the successors to th^ 
thi‘one, and of this the Chx'istians were never accused.* There 
was, however, another form of what was deemed superstition 
connected with the Church, which was regarded Ijy Pagan 
philosophers with a much deeper feeling of aversion. To 
agitate the mitids of men with I'eligious terrorism, to fill the 
unknown world with hideous images of suffeiing, to govern 
the reason by alarming the imagination, was in the eyes of the 
Pagan world one of the most heinous of crimes.^ These feai*s 


-si 


* De Civ. Bei, xix. 23, 

^The policy ot the Romans 
with, reference to magic lias been 
minutely traced by Mauiy, Bist de 
ki Magw. Br. Jeromie conjectures 
that the exorcisms of the Chris- 
tians mayhave excited the antipathy 


of Marcus Aui’elius, be, as I have 
already notic6<l, being a disbeliever 
on this subject. (Jeremie, Hist, of 
Church in the Second and Third 
Cent, p, 26.) But this is mere con- 
jecture. 

* See the picture of the senti- 
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wew to the amcients the veiy definitton of superatition, and 
Dheir destraction was a main object both of the Epicmmn 
and of the Stoic. To men holding such sentiments, it is easy 
to poi-ceivo how obnoxious must have appeared religious 
teachers who maintained that an eternity of tortms was 
reserved for the entire human race then existing in the world, 
beyond the range of their own community, and who made the 
assertion of this doctrine one of their main instruments of 
success. Enqiury, among the early theologians, was much 
less valued t^ beKef,^ and reason was less appealed to than 
t^r. In philosophy the most comprehensive, but in theology 
the most intolerant, system is naturally the stronge.st. To 
w^k women, to the young, the ignorant, and the timid, to 
all, m a word, who were doubtful of their own judgment, the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation must have come with an 
appalling power; and, as no other religion professed it, it 
supphed the Church with an invaluable vantaae-wnnn^ .r.ri 


ments of the Pagans on this matter, 
ill Plutarch’s noble Treatise 07 i 
Buperstitioii. 

* Thus Justin Martjr: SSince 
sensation remains in all men who 
have been in existence, and ever- 
lasting punishment is in store, do 
not hesitate to believe, and be con- 
vinced that what I say is true. . 
This G-ehenna is a place where all 
will bo punished who live un- 
righteously, and who believe not 
that what God has taught through 
Christ will come to pass .’— I 
18-19. Arnobius has stated very 
forcibly the favourite argument 
of many later theologians : ‘ Gum 
ergo hsee sit conditio foturorum ut 
teneri et wmprehendi nullius pos- 
sint anticipationis attactu: nonne 
purior ratio est, ex duobus ineertis 
et in ambigua expectatione pen- 
dent! bus, id potius credere quod 


aliquas spes ferat, quam omnino 
quod nullas ? In illo eniin periciili 
nihil est, si quod dieitur imminere 
cassum fiat et vacuum. In lioc 
damnum est maximum .’ — Jdth 
Qentes, lib. i. 

2 The continual enforcement of 
the duty of belief, and the credulity 
of the Christians, were perpetually 
dwelt on by Celstis and Julian. 
According to the fii‘st, it was usual 
for them to say, ‘ Po not examine, 
but believe only.’ According to 
the latter, *the sum of their wisdom 
was comprised in this single pre- 
cept, believe.’ The apologists fre- 
quently notice this charge of cre- 
dulity^ as brought against the 
Christians, and some famous sen- 
tences of Tertullian go far to 
justify it. See Middleton’s Fret 
Enquiry, Introd, pp. xcii.. xciii. 
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doubtless drove multitudes into its pale. To this doctrine we 
may also, in a gxmt degioe, ascribe the agony of teiTor that 
was so often displa}'ed by the apostate, -w^hose desli shrank 
from the present torture, but who was convinced that the 
weakness he could not overcome would be expiated by an 
eternity of torment.* To the indignation excited bv such 
teaching was probably due a law of Marcus Aurelius, whicii 
decreed that • if any one shall do anything whereby the weak 
minds of any may be terrified by superstitious feai*, the 
offender shall be exiled into an island.^^ 

There can, indeed, be little doubt that a cliief cause of the 
hostility felt against the Christian Chui'ch was the intolerant 
aspect it at that time displayed. The Bomans were pri^pared 
to tolerate almost any form of religion that would tolerate 
others. The Jews, though quite as obstinate as t!ie Christians 
in. reflising to sacrifice to the emperor, were rarely molested, 
except in the periods immediately following their insiurections, 
because J uclaism, however exclusive and unsocial, was still 
an unaggressive national faith. But the Christian teachers 
taught that all religions, except their own and that of tlio 
Jews, were constructed by devils, and that all who dissentM* 
from their Chui‘ch must be lost. It was impossible that 
men stnmg to the very highest pitch of religious excitement, 
and imagining they saw in every cei’emony and oracle the 
dii-ect working of a present dajmon, could restrain their zeal, 


1 See the graphic picture of the Persons, when excommunicated 
agony of terror manifested by the were also said to have been some 
apostates as they tottered to the times visibly possessed by devils, 
altar at Alexandria, in the Becian See Church, O71 Miraculous Powers 
persecution, in Dionysius apnd m the First Three Centuries^ pp, 
Eusebius, vi. 41. Miraculous 52-54. 

Judgments (often, perhaps, the - ‘ Si quis aliquid fecerit, quo 
natural consequence of this extreme laves hominum animi superstition© 
fear) were said to have frequently numinis terrerentur, Dims Marcus 
falhnj upon the apostitfces. St. hujusmodi homines in insulam 
Cyprian has preserved a number of relegari rescripsitj xlviii. 
tlisae in his treatise I)e Lapsis. tit, 19, 1. 30, 
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or respect in any degree the feelings of othei’S. Proselytising 
with an untiring energy, pouring a fierce stream of invective 
and ridicule upon the gods on whose favoui' the multitude 
believed all national prosperity to depend, nob unfreqtiently 
insulting the worshippers, and defacing the idols/ they soon 
stung the Pagan devotees to madness, and convinced them that 
every calamity that fell upon the empire was the righteous 
vengeance of the gods. Nor was the sceptical politician moi‘e 
likely to regard with favour a religion whose development 
was plainly mcompatible with the whole religious policy of 
the Empire. The new Church, as it was then organised, 
must have appeared to Mm essentially, fundamentally, neces- 
sarily intolerant. To permit it to tiiumph was to permit the 
extinction of religious liberty in an empire whicii comprised 
all the leading nations of the world, and tolerated all their 
creeds. It was indeed true that in the days of their distress 
the apologists proclaimed, in high and eloquent language, the 
iniquity of }>ersecution, and the priceless value of a free 
worship ; but it needed no great sagacity to perceive that the 
language of the dominant Church would be very clifierent. 
The Pagan philosopher could not foresee the ghastly liistoiies 
of the Inquisition, of the Albigenses, or of Bt. Bartholomew ; 
but he could scarcely doubt that the Christians, when in the 
ascendant, would never tolerate rites wMch they believed to 
be consecrated to devils, or restiMn, in the season of their 
power, a religious animosity wMeh they scarcely bridled 
when they were weak. It needed no prophetic inspiration 

^ A number of instances have Christiamsi Barbeyrac, Morale des 
been recorded, in wHcli the punish- c. xvii. ; Tillomont, Mem. 

nient of the Oliristians was due to eoGlmasL tome vii. pp. 354-355 ; 
their having broken idols, over- ' Oeillier, Mist, des Miteurs sacres. 
turned altars, or in other ways tome iii.pp. 531-533. The Council 
insulted the Pagans at their wor- of Illiberis found it necessary to 
ship. The reader nuiy find many make a canon refusing the title of 
examples of this collected, in Cave’s ‘martyr* to those who were exe- 
Primitive Christianity ^ part i. c. v. ; cuted for these offences. 

Kortholt, JOe Caluemiiis contra 
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to anticipate the time, that so speedily arrived, when, amid 
the wailings of the worshippers, the idols and the temples 
were shattered, and when all who practised the religions 
ceremonies of their forefathers were subject to the penalty of 
death. 

There has probably never existed upon earth a community 
whose members were bound to one another by a deeper or a 
purer affection than the Christians, in the days of the perse- 
cution. There has probably never existed a community 
which exhibited in its dealings with crime a gentler or more 
judicious kindness, which combined more happily an un- 
llmching opposition to sin with a boundless charity to the 
sinner, and which was in consequence more successful in 
reclaiming and transforming the most vicious of mankind. 
There has, howcjver, also never existed a community which 
displayed more clearly the intolerance that would necessarily 
follow its triumph. Yery early tradition has related three 
anecdotes of the apostle John which illustrate faithfully this 
triple aspect of the Church. It is said that when the 
assemblies of the Christians tkronged around him to hei|r^ 
some exhortation from his lips, the only words he would 
utter were, ‘My little childi-en, love one another;* for in 
this, he said, is comprised the entire law. It is said that a 
young man he had once confided to the charge of a bishop, 
having fallen into the ways of rice, and become the captain 
of a band of robbers, the apostle, on hearing of it, bitterly 
reproached the negligence of the pastor, and, though in 
extreme old age, betook himself to the mountains till he had 
been captured by the robbers, when, falling with tears on the 
neck of the chief, he restored him to the path of virtue. 
It is said that the same apostle, once seeing the heretic 
Ceiinthus in an establishment of baths into which he had 
entered, immediately rushed forth, fearing lest the roof should 
fall because a heretic was beneath it.^ All that fierce hatred 

^ The first of those anecdotes by^ St. Clement of Alexandria, the 
/,s told by St. Jerome, the second third hj St, Irmsms, 
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vriiicii dming the Aiian and Donatist controversies convulsed 
the Empire, and which in later times has deluged the world 
with blood, may be traced in the Church long before the 
conversion of Constantine. Already, in the second century, 
it was the rule that the orthodox Christian should hold no 
conversation, should interchange none of the most ordinary 
courtesies of life, with the excommunicated or the heretic.^ 
Common sufieidngs were impotent to assuage the animosity, 
and the purest and fondest relations of life were polluted by 
the new intolerance. The Decian persecution had scarcely 
closed, when St. Cypxian wrote his treatise to iTifl.inf.aiTi that 
it is no more possible to be saved beyond the limits of the 
Church, than it was during the deluge beyond the limits of the 
ark; that martyi'dom itself has no power to efface the guilt of 
scMsm ; and that the heretic, who for his master’s cause 
expired in tortui'es upon the earth, passed at once, by that 
master’s decree, into an eternity of torment in hell 1 ^ Even 


* The severe discipline of the nous-m^mes.* — Tillemont, Mim. 
early Church on this point has EcdSs. tome sii. p. 367’. 
been amply treated in Marshall’s ^ ♦ Habere jam non potest Deum 

Fmitential Mscipline of the FHmi- patrem qui ecclesiam non hahet 
teCtocA (first published in 1714, matrem. Si potuit evadere quis- 
Dttt reprinted in the library of quam qui extra arcam Hoe fuit, 
Anglo-Catholic theology), and in et qui extra ecclesiam foris fuerit 
& Antiguities of the Ohvis- evadit , . , bane unitatem qui non 
(Oxford, 1855). tenet . . . vitom non tenet et salu- 
1 he later saints continnaUy dwelt tom . . . esse martyr non potest 
upon duty of separation. Thus, qui in ecclesia non est. . . , Cum 
ot- Theodore de Pherm^ disoit, Deo manere non possunt qui esse 
que quand une personne dont nous in ecclesia Dei unanimes noluerunt. 
etions amis estoib tomb4e dans la Ardeant licet fiammis et ignibus 
fornication, nous devionsluydonner traditi, vel object! bestiis animas 
la mam et faire notre possible pour suas ponunt, non erit ilia fidei 
ie relever; mais que s’il estoit corona, sed poena perfidiae, neo 
tombe dans quelque erreur centre religiosae virtutis exitus gloriosus 
la foi, etquil ne voulust pas s’en seddesperationisinteritus. Oecidi 
cornger apr^s les premieres re- talis potest, coronari non potest, 
monstrances, il falioit I’abandonner Sic se Christianum esse profitetur 
promptement et rompre toute quo modo et Christum diabolus 
amitiS avec luy, de peur qu’en saepo meiititur.’— Cyprian, De Unit, 
nous amusant a le vouioir retirer Eecles, 
de ce gouffre, il ne nous y entrainast 
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in the arena the Catholic martyi's withdrew from the Mon- 
tanists, lest they should be mingled with the heretics in 
death,* At a later period St. Augustine relates that, when 
he was a Manichean, his mother for a time refused eYen to 
eat at the same table with her erring child.^ When St. 
Ambrose not only defended the act of a Christian bishop, 
who had burnt down a synagogue of the Jews, but denounced 
as a deadly crime the decree of the Government which ordered 
it to be rebuilt;^ when the same saint, in advocating the 
plunder of the vestal virgins, maintained the doctrine that it 
is criminal for a Christian State to grant any endowment to 
the ministers of any religion but his own,'* which it has 
needed all the efforts of modern liberalism to edace from 
legislation, he was but following in the traces of those earlier 
Christians, who would not even wear a laurel crown,® or 
join in the most innocent civic festival, lest they should 
appear in some indirect way to he acquiescing in the Pagan 
worship. While the apologists were maintaining against the 
Pagan persecutors fhe duty of tolerance, the Sibylline books, 
which were the popular literature of the Christians, were' 
filled with passionate anticipations of the violent destruction 
of the Pagan temples.® And no sooner had Christianity 
mounted the throne than the policy they foreshadowed became 
ascendant. The indifference or worldly sagacity of some of 
the rulers, and the imposing number of the Pagans, delayed, 
no doubt, the final consummation; but, from the time of 
Constantine, i*estrictive laws were put in force, the influence 
of the ecclesiastics was ceaselessly exerted in their favour, 
and no sagacious man could fail to anticipate the speedy and 


* Eusebius, y. 16. 

^ Confess, iii. II. She was 
nffcorwards permitted by a special 
revelatiou to sit at the same table 
's^ith her son! 

Ef, xl 

* Ep. xvii'i. 


* TertuU. 2)e Corona. 

* Milman’s Hist, of Christianity^ 
vol. ii. pp. 1 1 6-1 25. It is remark- 
able that the Serapeum of Alexan- 
dria was, in the Sibylline books, 
specially menaced with destruc- 
tion. 



atwolate proscription of the Pagan -woiship. It is related of 
the philosopher Antoninus, the son of the Pagan prophetess 
Sospitra, that, standing one day with his disciples before that 
noble temple of Serapis, at Alexandria, which was one of the 
wonders of ancient art, and which was destined soon after to 
perish by the rude hands of the Christian monks, the prophetic 
spirit of his mother fell upon him. Like another prophet 
before another shrine, he appalled his hearers by the predic- 
tion of the approaching ruin. The time would come, he said, 
when the glorious edifice before them would be over-thrown, 
the cai-yed images would be de&ced, the temples of the gods 
would be turned into the sepulchres of the dead, and a ^-eat 
darkaess would fall upon mankiiid ! * 

And, besides the liberty of worship, the liberty of thought 
and of expression, which was the supreme attainment of Eoman 
civilisation, was in peril. The new religion, unlike that 
which was disappearing, claimed to dictate the opinions as 
well as the actions of men, and its teachers stigmatised as an 
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The dogmatism of Athanasius and Augustine, the increasing 
power of the clergy, and the fanaticism of the monks, hastened 
the end. The suppression of all religions but one by Theo- 
dosius, the murder of Hypatia at Alexandria by the monks 
of Cyril, and the closing by Justinian of the schools of Athens, 
are the tliree events which mark the decisive overthrow of 
intellectual freedom. A thousand years had rolled away 
before that freedom was in part restored. 

The considerations I have briefly enumerated should not 
in the smallest degree detract from the admiration due to the 
surpassing courage, to the pure, touching, and sacred virtues 
of the Christian maidyrs ; but they in some degree palliate 
the conduct of the persecutors, among whom must be included 
one emperor, who was probably, on the whole, the best and 
most humane sovereign who has ever sat upon a throne, and 
at least two others, who were considerably above the average 
of virtue. When, combined with the indiflei'ence to human 
suffering, the thirst for blood, which the spectacles of the 
amphitheatio had engendered, they assuredly make the per- 
secutions abundantly explicable. They show that if it can b 
pioved that Christian persecutions sprang from the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, the fact that the Roman Pagans, who 
did not hold that doctrine, also persecuted, need not cause 
the slightest perplexity. That the persecutions of Chris- 
tianity by the Roman emperors, severe as they undoubtedly 
were, were not of such a continuous nature as wholly to 
counteract the vast mornl, social, and intellectual agencies 
that were favourable to its spread, a few dates will show. 

We have seen that when the Egyptian rites were intro- 
duced into Rome, they were met by prompt and energetic 
measmres of repression ; that these measures were again and 
again repeated, but that at last, when they proved ineffectual, 
the governors desisted from their opposition, and the new 
worship assumed a recognised place. The history of Chris- 
tianity, in its relation to the Government, is the reverse of 
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this. Its first inirodiiction into Home appears to have })een 
altogether unopposed. Tertiillian asserts that Tiberius, on 
the ground of a report from Pontius Pilate, desired to enrol 
Christ among the Eoman gods, but that the Senate rejected the 
proposal • blit this assertion, which is altogether unsupported 
by triistwoithy evidence, and is, intrinsically, extremely 
improbable, is now generally recognised as false.* An iso- 
lated passage of Suetonius states that in the time of Claudius 
" the J e ws, being continually rioting, at the instigation of a 
certain Chresfcus,^^ were expelled from the city; but no 
Chn'stian writer speaks of his co-religionists being disturbed 
in this reign, while all, with a perfect unanimity, and with 
great emphasis, describe ISTero as the first persecutor. His 
persecution began at the close of a.d. 64.® It was directed 
against Christians, not ostensibly on the ground of their 
religion, but because they were falsely accused of having set 
fire to Home, and it is very doubtful whether it extended 
beyond the city.'* It had also this peculiarity, thfit, being 


* Apology, v. The overwhelm- 
ing difficulties attending this as- 
sertion are well stated by Gribbon, 
ch. xvi. Traces of this fable may 
he found in Justin Martyr. The 
freedom of the Christian worship 
at Borne appears not only from 
the unanimity with which Christian 
writers date their troubles from 
Nero, but also from the express 
statement in Aofs xxviii. SI. 

'-^‘Judaeos, impulsore Chresto, 
assidue tnmultuantes, Boma ex- 
pulit.’ — Sueton. Olmtd. xxv. This 
banishment of the Jews is men- 
tioned in Acts xviii. 2, but is not 
there connected in an^r w^ay with 
Christianity. A passage in Dion 
Cassius (lx. 6) is supposed to refer 
to the same transaction. Lactan- 
tins notices that the Pagans were 
accustomed to call Ghristus, Chres- 


tm : ‘ Bum immutata liters Chres- 
tum solent dicere.' — JDiv. Inst iv. 7- 

® This persecution is fully de- 
scribed by Tacitus {Annat xv. 44), 
and briefly noticed by Suetonins 
(Nero, xvi.). 

* This has been a matter of 
very great controversy. Looking 
at the question apart from direct 
testimony, it appears improbable 
that a persecution directed against 
the Christians on the charge of 
haring burnt Borne, should have 
extended to Christians who did not 
live near Borne. On the other 
hand, it has been argued that 
Tacitus speaks of them as ‘ baud 
perinde in crimine ineendii, qiiam 
odio humani generis eonvicti and 
it has been maintained that ‘ hatred 
of the. human race ’ w';is treated as 
a crime, and punished in the pro- 
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directed against tke Christians not as Ckistians, but as incen- 
diaries, it was impossible to escape from it by apostasy. Within 
the vails of Rome it raged with great fui-y. The Ohrisiians, who 
had been for many years > proselytising without restraint in the 
great confluence of nations, and amid the disintegration of 
old beliefs, had become a formidable body. They were we 
learn from Tacitus, profoundly unpoi^ular j but the hideous 
tortures to which Nero subjected them, and the conviction 
that, whatever other crimes they might have committed, they 
were not guilty of setting fire to the city, awoke genera/ pity. 
Some of them, clad in skins of wild beasts, were tom by 
dogs. Others, arrayed in shirts of pitch, were burnt alive in 

yinces. But this is, I think, ex- remarkable Ocmipte rendit of M. 
tremely far-fetched ; and it ip evi- Aub^, Acad, des Imcrip. et Belles- 
dent from the sequel that the Juin 1866. These two papers 

Oiiristians at Borne were burnt contain an almost complete dis- 
as incendianes, and that it was cussion of the persecutions of Nero 
the cou^ction that thej were not and Domitian. Gibbon thinks il 
of that crime that extorted quite certain the pers^uto wJi 
tile pily which Tacitus notices, eonfiiied to the city * Mosheim 
There is also no reference in Hist. i. p. 71) adopts the 

the' walls “y ‘opposite Tuew, Ld appeals to the 
the walls. If we pass to the passage in Tertullian Up in 
Chnstian evidence, a Spanish in- which he speaks of * lesL £tJ* ’ 
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Nero^s gar den J Others were affixed to crosses. Great mul- 
fcitndes perished. The deep impression the persecution made 
on the Christian mind is shown in the whole literature of the 
Sibyls, which arose soon after, in which Nero is usually the 
central figure, and by the belief, that lingered for centuries, 
that the tyrant was yet alive, and would return once more 
as the immediate precimsor of Antichrist^ to inflict the last 
great persecution upon the Church.® 

Nero died a.d. 68. From that time, for at least twenty- 
seven years, the Church enjoyed absolute repose. There is 
no credible evidence whatever of the smallest interference 
with its freedom till the last year of the reign of Bomitian ; 
and a stnMng illustration of the fearlessness with which it 
exhibited itself to the world has been lately furnished in the 
discovery, near Eome, of a large and handsome porch leading 
to a Cluistian catacomb, built above ground between the 
reigns of Nero and Domitian, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of one of the principal highways,^ The long reign of Domitian, 
though it may have been surpassed in ferocity, was never 
surpassed in the Boman annals in the skilfulness and the 
persistence of its tyranny. The Stoics and literary classes, 
who upheld the traditions of political freedom, and who had 


On this horrible punishment 
see Juvenal, Sat i. 155-157. 

2 Lactantius, in the fourth cen- 
tury, speaks of this opinion as 
still held by some * madmen ’ {J)e 
Mart, ^eftseo, cap. ii.) ; but Sulp. 
Severus {Hist lib. ii.) speaks of it 
as a common notion, and he says 
that St. Martin, when asked about 
the end of the world, answered, 
^Neronem et Antichristum prius 
esse ventures: Keronem in occi- 
dentali plaga regibus subactis 
decern, inj peraturum, persecutionem 
autem ab eo hactenus exerceudam 
ut idola gentium coii cogat.’ — 
Oial^ ii. Among the Pagans, the 


notion that Nero was yet alive 
lingered long, and twenty years 
after his death an adventurer pre- 
tending to be Kero was enthusi- 
astically received by the Parthian^ 
(Sueton. Nero, Ivii.) 

® See the full description of it 
in Eossi’s Bulletino ^Arckeol, 
Crist Dee. 1865, Eusebius (iii. 17) 
and Tertullian {Aj)ot v.) have 
expressly noticed the very remark- 
able fact that Vespasian, who was 
a bitter enemy to the Jews, and 
who exiled all the leading Stoical 
philosophers except Musomu% 
never troubled the Oliristians. 
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already suffered much at the hands of Yespasian, were per- 
secuted with relentless animosity. Metiiis Modestus, Aru- 
leniis Rusticus, Senecio, Helvidiiis, Dion Chrysostom, the 
younger Prisciis, Junius Mauiicus, Ai-temidorus, Euphrates, 
Epictetus, Arria, Fannia, and Gratilla were either killed or 
banished.^ No measures, howeyer, appear to have been 
taken against the Christians till a.d. 95, when a short and 
apparently not very severe persecution, concerning which 
our information is both scanty and conflicting, was dii’ected 
against them. Of the special cause that produced it we are 
left in much doubt. Eusebius mentions, on the not very 
trustworthy authority of Hegesippus, that the emperor, 
having heard of the existence of the gi'andchildren of Judas, 
the biother of Christ, ordered them to be brought before him, 
as being of the family of David, and therefore possible pre- 
tenders to the throne ; but on finding that they were simple 
peasants, and that the promised kingdom of which they spoke 
was a spiritual one, he dismissed them in peace, and arrested 
the persecution he had begun.^ A Pagan historian states 
that, the finances of the Empire being exhausted by lavish 
expenditure in public games, Domitian, in order to replenish 
his exchequer, resorted to a severe and special taxation of the 
Jews; that some of these, in order to evade the impost, 
concealed their worship, while others, who are supposed to 
have l)een Christians, are described as following the Jewish 
rites without being professed Jews.^ Perhaps, however, the 
simplest explanation is the truest, and the persecution may 
be ascribed to the antipathy which a despot like Domitian 


* See a pathetic letter of Pliny, 
lih. hi. Ep. xi. and also lib. i. Ep. 
V. and the Agnoola of Tacitus. 

* Euseb. iii. 20. 

® ‘ Prseter cseteros Judaicus 
fiseus acerbissime actus est. Ad 
quem deferebanbur, qui vel 
fcssi Judaicam intra urbem vive- 


rent ■\dtam, vel dissimulata origine 
imposiba genti tributa nor pepen- 
dissent.^ — Sueton. Bomit. xii. Sue- 
tonius adds that, when a young 
man, he saw an old man of ninety 
examined before a large assembly 
to ascertain whether he was cir- 
cumcised. 
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must necessarily have felt to an institution which, though it 
did not, like Stoicism, resist his policy, at least exercised 
a vast influence altogether removed from his control. St. 
John, who was then a very old man, is said to have been at 
this time exiled to Patmos. Flavius Clemens, a consul, and 
a relative of the emperor, was put to death. His wife, or, 
according to another account, his niece Bomitilla, was ban- 
ished, according to one account, to the island of Pontia, ac 
cording to another, to the island of Pandataria, and many 
othei-s were compelled to accompany her into exile. ^ N umbers, 
we are told, ‘ accused of conversion to impiety or Jewish rites,’ 
were condemned. Some were killed, and others deprived of 
their offices.^ Of the cessation of the persecution there are 
two different versions. Tertullian^ and Eusebius'* say that 
the tyrant speedily revoked his edict, and restored those who 
had been banished ; hut according to Lactantius these mea* 
sures were not taken till after the death of Domitian,® and 

I Enseb. iii. 18. motive was politicjil jealousy, 

bee the accounts of these Pomitian had already put to death 
transactions in Xiphilin, the ah- the brother of Plavius Clemens 
breviator of Dion Cassius (Ixvii. on the charge of treason. His 
14)j Euseb. iii. 17-18. Suetonius sons had been recognised as suc- 
notiees (Dornii. xv.) that Flavius cessors to the throne, and at the 
Clemens (whom he calls a man time of his execution anothei 
* contemptissimae inertias’) was leading noble named Glabrio was 
kiUed ‘ex tenuissima suspicione.’ accused of having fought in the 
The language of Xiphilin, who arena. Some ecclesiastical histo- 
says he was killed for ‘impiety rians have imagined that there 
and Jewish rites;’ the express may have been two Domitillas— the 
assertion of Eusebius, that it was wife and niece of Flavius Clemens 
for Christianity; and the declara- The islands of Pontia and Pan- 
tion of Tertullian, that Christians datarja were close to one another 
were persecuted at the close of this « ‘ Tentaverat - et Bomitianus 
^ Keronisde crudelitate; sed 

tbat tins execution was connected qua et homo faciKiceptum repres- 
with Christianity, though some sit, irestitutis etiam quos releea- 
writers have questioned it. At the verat.’ (ApoL 5,) It will be ob- 
very probable, as served that Tertullian makes no 
Mr. JSfenvale thinks (Hist, of Homey mention of any punishment more 
vol. ni, pp. 381-384), that though severe than exile, 
the pretext of the execution might * Euseb. iii. 20. 

have been religious the real ^ Be Mort. Perscc iii 



Ms late_ statement is con-oborated by tbe assertion of 
Dion Cassius, that Kei’ra, upon Ms ^absolved 

those who were aecused of impiety, and recalled the exiles " 
When we consider the very shoi-t time during which this 
persecution lasted, and the very slight notice that was taken 
of it, we may fairly, I think, conclude that it was not of a 
nature to check in any appreciable degree a str-ong rehoious 
mov^ent like^that of Christianity. The assassination ot 
Comrtian introduces us to the golden age of the Eoman 
Empire. In the eyes of the Pagan historian, the 
from the accession of Nerva, in a.d. 96 , to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, in a.d. 180 , is memomble as a period of 
u^orm good government, of rapidly advancing humanity 
of great legislative reforms, and of a peace which was verv 
mrely seriously broken. To the Christian historian it h 
sfril more remarkable, as one of the most critical periods in 
the hmtopr of his faith. The Church entered into it con- 
siderable mdeed, as a sect, but not large enough to be reckoned 
an important power in the Empire. It emerged from it so 
increased m its^numbei-s, and so extended in its ramifications 
that It m^ht fairly defy the most formidable iissaults It 
remmns, thei-efore, to be seen whether the opposition against 
hich durmg these eighty-four years, it had so successfully 
strupled was of such a kind and intensity that the triumph 
must be regai'ded as a miracle. ^ 

of t ^ period, during the peisecution 

of Marcus Aurelius, St. Mehto, Bishop of SardJ, wrote « 

tter of expostulation to the emperor, in which he explicitly 
that m Asia the persecution of the pious was au 
event which ‘hi^ never before occurred,’ and was the result 
of new and strange decrees;’ that the ancestors of the 
were accustomed to honour the Christian faith 
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^iike other religions; ' and that ‘Nero and Domitian alone 
had been hostile to it.^ Bather more than twenty yeai*s 
later, Tertnllian asserted, in language equally distinct and 
emphatic, that the two persecutors of the Christians were 
Nero and Bomitian, and that it would be impossible to name 
a single good sovereign who had molested them. Marcus 
A-Uxeims himself, Tertuilian refuses to number among the 
persecutors, and, even relying upon a letter which was falsely 
imputed to him, enrols him among the protectors of the 
Church.^ About a centmy later, Lactantius, reviewing the 
history of the persecutions, declared that the good sovereigns 
who followed Bomitian abstained from persecuting, and 
passes at once from the persecution of Bomitian to that of 
Beciiis. Having noticed the measures of the former em- 
peror, he proceeds : ‘ The acts of the tyi’ant being revoked, 
the Churcb, was not only restored to its former state, but 
shone forth with a greater splendour and hijturianee ; and a 
period following in which many good sovereigns wielded the 
Imperial sceptre, it sujBTered no assaults from its enemies, but 
stretched out its hands to the east and to the west ; . ♦ . 
but at last the long peace was broken. After many years, 
that hateful monster Becius arose, who troubled the Church.'^ 
We have here three separate passages, from which we 
may conclusively infer that the normal and habitual con- 
dition of the Christians dm’ing the eighty-four years we are 
cx)nsiden*ng, and, if we accept the last two passages, during a 
much longer period, was a condition of peace, but that peace 
was not absolutely unbroken. The Christian Church, which 
was at first regarded simply as a branch of Judaism, had 
begun to be recognised as a separate body, and the Eoman 
law professedly tolerated only those religions which wei’e 

* Euseb. iv. 26. The whole of legium Solesine7i8e. 
this apology has been recently * Apol, 5. 
recovered, and translated into * Lactant. Pr 3-4. 

Latin by M. Kenan in the Spici- 
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expressly anthoi-ised. It is indeed true that with the ex- 
tension of the Empire, and especially of the city, the theory 
or at least the practice, of religious legislation had been 
profoundly modified. Krst of aU, cei-tain religions, of which 
the Jewish was one, were officially recognised, and then 
many other's, without being expressly authorised, were tole- 
rated. In this manner, all attempts to resist the ton-ent 
of Oriental superstitions proving vain, the legislator had 
desisted from ^ efforts, and every form of -svild supersti- 
tion was practised with publicity and impunity. Still t£e* 
laws forbidding them were unrevoked, although they were 
suffered to remain for the most part obsolete, or were at 
least only put in action on the occasion of some special 
scandal, or of some real or aiiprehended political danger. 
The municipal and provincial independence under the Em- 
pire was, however, so large, that very much depended on the 
character of the local governor; and it continually happened 
that in one province the Christians were unmolested or 
favoured, while in the adjoining province they were sevei-elv 
persecuted. ^ 

As we have already seen, the Christians had for many 
reasons become profoundly obnoxious to the people Thev 
shared the unpopulai-ity of the Jews, with whom they were 
confounded, wbde the general credence given to the calumnies 
about the crimes said to have been perpetrated at their 
secret meetings, their abstinence from public amusements 
and the belief that their hostility to the gods was the cause of 
weiy physical calamity, were special causes of antipathy 
The history of the period of the Antonines continually mani- 
fets the desire of the populace to persecute, restrained by 
the humanity of the i-ulers. In the short reign of ISTeryk 
there ap^ai-s to^ have been no persecution, and our know- 
ledge of the official proceedmgs with reference to the relirion 
IS ^mpmed in two sentences of a Pagan historian, who tells 
us that the emperor ‘absolved those who had been conyicted 
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of impioty/ and ‘ permitted no one to be convicted of impiety 
or Jewish rites.^ Under Trajan, however, some serious 
though purely local disturbances took place. The emperor 
himself, though one of the most sagacious, and in most 
respects humane of Roman sovereigns, was nervously jealous 
of any societies or associations among his subjects, and had 
propounded a special edict against them ; but the persecution 
of the Christians appears to have been not so much political 
as popular, If we may believe Eusebius, local persecutions, 
apparently of the nature of riots, but sometimes countenanced 
by provincial goveinors, broke out in several quarters of the 
Empire. In Bithynia, Pliny the Younger was the governor, 
and he wrote a very famous letter to Trajan, in which he 
professed himself absolutely ignorant of the proceedings to be 
taken against the Christians, who had already so multiplied 
that the temples were desei*ted, and who were arraigned in 
great numbers before his tribunal. He had, he says, released, 
those who consented to burn incense before the image of the 
emperor, and to curse Christ, but had caused those to be 
executed who persisted in their refiisal, and who were not 
Roman citizens, 'not doubting that a pertinacious obstinacy 
deserved punishment/ He had questioned the prisoners as to 
the nature of their faith, and had not hesitated to seek 
revelations by torturing two maid-servants, but had 'dis- 
covered nothing but a base and immoderate superstition.’ 
Ho had asked the nature of their secret services, and had 
been told that they assembled on a certain day before dawn 
to sing a hymn to Christ as to a god; that they made a 
vow to abstain from every crime, and that they then, befoi'e 
parting, partook together of a harmless feast, which, however, 
they had given up since the decree against associations. To 
this letter Trajan answered that Christians, if brought before 
the tribunals and convicted, should he punished, but that 
they should not be sought for; that, if they consented to 
sacrifice, no inquisition should be made into their past lives, 
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and that no anonymous accusations should be received against 
them.* In this reign there are two authentic instant of 
martyrdom.® Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, a man, it is said 
one hundred and twenty years old, having been accused by 
the heretics, was tortured during several days, and at last 
crucified. Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, was arrested 
brought to Home, and, by the order of Tr^'an himself, thrown 
to wild beasts. Of the cause of this last act of severity we 
are left in ignorance, but it has been noticed that about this 
time Antioch had been the scene of oue of those violent * 
earthquakes which so frequently produced an outburst of 
religious excitement,® and the character of Ignatius, who 
was passionately desirous of martyrdom, may have very 
probably led him to some act of exceptional zeal. The let- 
ters of the martyr prove that at Borne the faith was openly 
and fearlessly professed ; the Government duriug the ninfr 
teeiiy^rs of this reign never appear-s to have taken any 
mitmtive against the Ohristmns, and, in spite of occasional 
local tumults, there was nothing resembling a general ner- 

Dm-ing the two following reigns, the Government was 
more decidedly favourable te tx , . 


^ Pliny, Ep. x. 07-^98. 
® JEuseb, lib. iii. 

® There is a descriptic 
earthquake in Merivale’fi 
Romans, yol. viii, pp. 


Orosius {Hist vii. 12) thought it 
a judgment on account of the 
persecution of the Chnstians. 

‘Eusebius, iv. 8-9. See. too 
Justin Martyr, Apot I 68-69. 
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enrol Cinist among the gods;* but it is probable that, 
althoTigh curious on religious matters, he regarded Chris- 
tianity with the indifference of a Roman freethinker ; and a 
letter is iiscribed to him in which he confounded it with the 
worship of Serapis/^ As far as the Government were con- 
cerned, the Christians appear to have been entirely unmo- 
lested ; but many of them suffered dreadful tortures at the 
hands of the Jewish insimgents, who in this reign, with a 
desperate but ill-fated heroism, made one last efiort to regain 
their freedom.^ The mutual hostility exhibited at this time 
by the Jews and Christians contributed to separate them in 
the eyes of the Pagans, and it is said that when Hadrian 
forbade the Jews ever again to enter Jerusalem, he recog- 
nised the distinction by granting a full permission to the 
Ohiistians.^ 

Antoninus, who succeeded Hadrian, made new efforts to 
restrain the passions of the people against the Christians. 
He issued an edict commanding that they should not be 
molested, and when, as a consequence of some earthquakes 
in Asia Minor, the popular anger was fiercely rous^, he 
commanded that their accusers should be punished.^ If we 
except these riots, the twenty-three years of his reign appear 
to have been year’s of absolute peace, which seems also to 
liave continued during several years of the reign of Marcus 


* This is mentioned incidentally 
by Lampridins in his Life of A, 
Severm, 

^ See this very ciuious letter in 
Vopiscus, Saturninm, 

* J nstin Mart. Ap. i. 31. Ense- 
bins quotes a passage from Hege- 
sippns to^the same effect, (iy. 8.) 

^ ‘ Prsecepitque no cui Judseo 
introoundi Hiorosolymam esset li- 
ceiitia, Christianis tantnm ciyitate 
pcrmissa.’ — Oros. vii, 13. 

'' A letter which Eusebius gives 
it full (iv 13), and ascribes to 


Antoninus Pius, has created a good 
deal of controversy. Justin Mart. 
(^A^oL i. 71) and Tertullian (A^. 
5) ascribe it to Marcus Aurelius. 
It is now generally believed to be 
aforge^ by a Christian hand, being 
more like a Christrin apology than 
the letter of a Pagan emperor. 
St. MeUto, however, VTiting to 
Marcus Aurelius, expressly states 
that Antoninus had written a letteif 
forbidding the persecution of Chris- 
tians. (Euseb. iv. 26.) 
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Aurelius ; but at last persecuting edicts, of the exact nature 
of which we have no knowledge, were issued. Of the 
reasons which induced one of the best men who have ever 
reigned to persecute the Christians, we know little or 
nothing. That it was not any ferocity of disposition or any 
impatience of resistance may be confidently asserted of one 

whose only fault was a somewhat excessive gentleness who 

on the death of his wife, asked the Senate, as a single 
favour, to console him by sparing the lives of those who hLl 
rebelled against him. That it was not, as has been strangel'y""-^ 
urged, a i-eligious fanaticism resembling that which led St. 

Lewis to persecute, is equally plain. St. Lewis persecuted 
because he believed that to reject his religious opinions was 
a heinous crime, and that heresy was the path to hell. 

Marcus Aurelius had no such belief, and he, the first Eoman 
emperor who made the Stoical philosophy his religion and 
his comfort, was also the first emperor who endowed the 
professoi-s of the philosophies that were most hostile to 
his own. The fact that the Christian Church, existing It 
as a State within a State, wuth government, ideals, enthu* 
siasms, and hopes w-holly difierent from those of the nation, 
was incompatible with the existing system of the Empii-e,' 
had bereme more evident as the Church increased. The 
accusations of cannibalism and incestuous impurity had 
acquired a gi-eater consistency, and the latter ai-e said to have 
been justly applicable to the Caipooratian heretics, who had 
recently arisen. The Stoicism of Mai'cus AureKus may have j 
revolted from the practices of exorcism or the appeals to the 
terrors of another world, and the phflosophers who sm’- 
rounded him probably stimulated his hostffity,for his master 
and friend Fronto had written a book against Christianity," 
while Justin Martyr is said to have perished by the machi- 
nations of the Cynic Crescens.® It must be added, too, that, % 


^ It is alluded to by Minucius Felix. 


® Eusebius, iv, 16 * 
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while it is impossible to acquit the emperor of haTiiig issued 
severe edicts against the Christians,^ the atrocious details of 
the persecutions in his reign were due to the ferocity of 
the populace and the weakness of the governors in distant 
provinces ; and it is inconceivable that, if he had been a very 
bitter enemy of the Christians, Tertullian, writing little moi*© 
than twenty years later, should have been so ignorant of the 
fact as to represent him as one of the most conspicuous of 
theii* protectors. 

But, whatever may be thought on these points, there can, 
unhappily, be no question that in this reign Rome was 
stained by the blood of Justin Martyr, the first philosopher, 
and one of the purest and gentlest natures in the Church, 
and that persecution was widely extended. In two far 
distant quarters, at Smyrna and at Lyons, it far exceeded in 
atrocity any that Christianity had endui'ed since Nero, and 
in each case a heroism of the most transcendent order was 
displayed by the martyrs. The persecution at Smyrna, in 
which St. Poly carp and many others most nobly died, took 
place on the occasion of the public games, and we may trace 
the mfiuence of the Jews in stimulating it.^ The persecution 
at Lyons, which was one of the most atrocious in the whole 
compass of ecclesiastical history, and which has supplied the 
mai-tyrology with some of its grandest and most pathetic 
figures, derived its worst features from a combination of the 
fury of the populace and of the subserviency of the governor.^ 
Certain servants of the Christians, terrified by the prospect 
of toi’ture, accused their masters of all the crimes which 
popiilar report attributed to them, of incest, of infanticide, 
of cannibalism, of hideous impurity. A fearful outburst of 


* St, Melito expressly states horrible description of this perse- 
that the edicts of Marcus Aurelius cation in a letter written by the 
produced the Asiatic persecution. Christians of byons. in Eusebius, 

* Eusebius, iv. 15. v. 1. 

® See the most touching and 
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6d. Tortures almost too hoirible to i-ecount 
:s even days applied to the bodies of old 
reak women, who displayed amid their agonies 
ige than has ever shone upon a battle-field, and 
les are immoi-tal among mankind. Blandina 
wrote m blood the fiirt page of the glorious 
Chm^ of France.* But although, during the 
of Marcus Aimelius, severe pei-secutions took 
or four provinces, there was no general and 
It to suppress Olmistianity throughout the" 

ext insider, as a single period, the space of 


-v-rvAUtS I WUU was •« -nr.io I 

8 Of insenptioM of Sif bv rt?’ »s!»ower 

m the aoeomt of JJl S (Tort, 

at least certain bv PaM r. shower is mentioned 

didnotacqni«a writoTl/- 

“S'r.'Sf 

• 409 Thev fn Hxa^ieian, to the pmvj 
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various' 
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except perhaps in the later yeai's of Marcus Aurelms. The 
^tence of a vast and rapidly increasing corporation, very 
alien to the system of the Empire, confronted eveiy ruler 
lianpei-oi^ like Commodus or Heliogabalus were usually too 
immersed^ in selfish pleasiu-es to have any distinct policy • 
but ^acious sovereigns, sincei-ely desii-ing the well-being of 
the Empu-e, either, like Marcus Aurelius and Diocletian, 
endeavoured to repress the rising creed, or, like Alexander 
beverus, and at last Constantine, actively encom-aged it. 
iiie measui’es Marcus Aurelius had taken against "^Clu-is^ 
tmatj were an-ested under Commodus, whose favonrife 
unstress, Marcia, supplies one of tho very few recorded 
mstances of female influence, wldch has Ijeen the cause of 
so much peisecution, being exerted in behalf of toleration • • 
yet a Christian phUosopher named Apollonius, and at the 
same time, by a curious retiibution, his accuser, were in this 
mgu exMuted at Eome.2 During the sixty-nine years we 
are considemg, the general peace of the Ohiu-ch was only 
t^vlce broken. The first occasion was in the reign of 
beptimus Severus, who was for some time veiy favoui-able 
to the Ohiistians, but who, in a.d. 202 or 203, issued an 
^ct, forbidding any Pagan to join the Christian or Jewish 
faith ; and this edict was followed by a sanguinaiy pei-secu- 


^ Xipliiiin, Ipii. 4. The most 
atrocious of the Pagan persecutions 
was attributed, as we shall see, to 
the naother of Galerius, and in 
Christian times the tSpanish Inqui- 
sition was founded by Isabella 
the Catholic; the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was chiefly due to 
Catherine of Medicis, and the most 
horrible English persecution to 
Mary Tudor. 

®Euseb. V. 21. The accuser, 
we learn from St. Jerome, was a 
slam On the law condemning 
slaves who accused their masters, 


compare Pressens^, BisL des IVois 
premiers Sidles (2”« s^rie), tome i. 
pp. 182-183, and Jeremie’s Church 
History of Second and Third Cm- 
turies, p. 29. Apollonius was of 
senatorial rank. It is said that 
some other martyrs died at the 
same time. 

* ‘ Judseos fieri sub gravi poena 
vetuit Idem etiam de Christianis 
sanxit.' — Spartian. 8. Severm, l^he 
persecution is described by Euse- 
bius, lib. vi. Tertuiiian says 
Severus was favourable to the 
Christians, a Christian named Pro* 
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tion in Africa and Syria, in wMcli the father of Origen, 
and also St. Eelicitas and St. Perpetua, perished. This per- 
secution does not appear to have extended to the West, and 
was apparently rather the work of provincial governors, who 
interpreted the Imperial edict as a sign of hostility to the 
Christians, than the direct act of the emperor,* whose decree 
applied only to Christians actively proselytising. It is 
worthy of notice that Oiigen observed that previous to this 
time the number of Christian martyrs had been very smalL^ 
The second pei-seciition was occasioned by the murder oL. 
Alexander Severns by Maximinus. The usurper pursued 
with great bitterness the leading courtiers of the deceased 
emperor, among whom were some Christian bishops, ^ and 
about the same time severe earthquakes in Pontus and 
Cappadocia produced the customary popular ebullitions. 
But with these exceptions the Christians were undisturbed. 
Caracalla, Macrinus, and Heliogabalus took no measures 
against them, wliile Alexander Sevei’us, who reigned for 
thirteen years, warmly and steadily supported them. A 
Pagan historian assiu-es us that tlxis emperor intended to 
build temples in hojxour of Olmst, but was dissuaded by the 
priests, who urged that all the othoi* temples would be 
deserted. He venerated in his piivate oratory the statues of 
Apollonius of Tyana, Abraham, Orpheus, and Christ. He 
decreed that the provincial governors should not be appointed 
till the people had the opportunity of declaring any crime they 
had committed, borrowing this rule avowedly from the pro- 


cuius (whom he, in consequence, 
retained in the palace till his death) 
having cured him of an illness by 
the application of oil {Ad Bca^uh 
4.) 

^ * Of the persecution under 
Severus there are few, if any, 
traces in the West. It is confined 
to Syria, perhaps to Cappadocia, 
to Egypt, and to Africa, and in the 


latter provinces appears as the act 
of hostile governors proceeding 
upon the existing laws, rather than 
the consequence of any recent edict 
of the emperor. —Milman’s But. 
of^^Ckristimity^ voi. ii. pp. 156- 

* Adv. OeU. iii. See Cibbon, 
ch. xvi. 

* Eusebius, vi. 28. 
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cedwre of the Jews and Christians in electing their clergy • he 
ordered the precept ‘ Do not unto others what you would not 
that they should do unto you ’ to be engi-aven on the palace 
and other public buildings, and he decided a dispute eon- 
cernmg a piece of ground which the Christians had occupied, 
and which the owners of certain eating-houses claimed, in 
favour- of the former, on the ground that the worship of a 
god should be most considered.’ Philip the Arab, who 
reigned during the last five years of the period we are 
considering, was so favour-able to the Chi-istians that he 
was believed, though on no trustworthy evidence, to have 
been baptised. 

We have now reviewed the histoiy of the persecutions to 
the year a.d. 249, or about two hundred years after the 
planting of Christianity in Some. We have seen that al- 
though during that period much suffering was oceasionaUy 
endured, and much heroism displayed, by the Chi-istians, there 
was, TOth the very doubtful exception of the llleronian per- 
secution, no single attempt made to suppress Chi-istianity 
throughout the Empii-e. Local peraecutions of great severity 
had ta,ken place at Smyrna and Lyons, under Marcus Aura- 
iiiis ; in Africa and some Asiatic provinces, under Severiis ; 
popular tumults, arising in the excitement of the public 
games, or produced by some earthquake or inundation, or by 
some calumnious accusation, w-ere not unfrequout; but there 
was at no time ^at continuous, orgiiaised, and luiiversal per- 
secution by which, in later jieriods, ecclesiastical ti-ibunals 
have agam and again suppressed oi)inions repugnant to then- 
own; and there was no part of the Empire in which whole 
generations did not pass away absolutely undisturbed. No 

Minor 

feOl Marcus Aurelius. In Italy, after thn 


Juda^ijg pnTilegia 
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with tlie exception of some slight troubles under Domitiau. 
and Maximinus, probably due to causes altogether distinct 
from religion, there were, during the whole period we are con- 
sidering, only a few isolated instances of martyrdoin. The 
bishops, as the leaders of the Chiu'ch, were the special objects 
of hostility, and several in different parts of the world had 
fallen ; but it is exti*emely questionable whether any Eoinan 
bishop perished after the apostolic age, till Fabianus was 
martyi-ed under Decius.' If Christianity was not formally 
authorised, it was, like many other religions in a similar 
sition, genei-ally acquiasced in, and, during a great part of the 
time we have reviewed, its professors appear to have found 
no obstacles to their preferment in the (Joiirt or in the army. 
The emperors were for the most part indiffereni; or favour- 
able to them. The priests in the Pagan society had but little 
influence, and do not appear to Lave taken any pi’ominent 
part in the persecution till near the time of Diocletian. With 
the single exception of the Jews, no class held that doc- 
trine of the criminality of error which has been the parent oC 
most modern persecutions ; and although the belief that great 
calamities were the result of neglecting or insulting the gods 
furnished the Pagans with a religious motive for persecution, 
this motive only acted on the occasion of mme rare and ex- 
ceptional catastrophe.^ In Christian Jimes, the first objects 


I 





* Compare Milniaris History of 
Early Ohristiamty (1867), voL ii. 
p. 188, and his History of Latin 
Christianity (1867), vol. i. pp. 26- 
50. There are only two cases of 
alleged martyrdom before this time 
that can excite any rensonable 
doubt. Ireusens distinctly assorts 
that Tolesphorus was martyred; 
but his martyrdom is put in the 
beginning of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius (he had assumed the mitre 
near the end of the reign of 
Hadrian), and Antoninus is repre- 


sented, by the general voice of the 
Church, as perfectly free from the 
stain of persecution. A tradition, 
wliich is in itself siiffciently prob- 
able, states that Pontianus, having 
been exiled by Maximijms, was 
killed in banishment. 

® Tacitus has a very ingenious 
remark on this subject, which 
illustrates happily the half-scepti- 
cism of the Empire. After recount- 
ing a niimbor of prodigies that were 
said to have taken place in the reign 
of Otlio, he remarks that these 




ol the persecutor aj‘e to control education, to prevent the 
publication of any heterodox works, to institute such a minute 
police inspection as to render impossible the celebration of the 
worship he desii’es to suppi'ess. But nothing of this kind 
was attempted, or indeed was possible, in the period we ai*© 
eonsidering. "With the exception of the body-guard of the 
emperor, almost the whole araiy, which was of extremely 
moderate dimensions, was massed along the vast fi^ontier 
the Empii-e, The police force was of the scantiest kind^ 
only to keep common order in the streets. 
Government had done something to encourage, but abso- 
lutely nothing to control, education, and parents or societies 
were at perfect libei’ty to educate the young as they pleased. 
The expansion of literature, by reason of the facilities which 
slavery gave to transcription, waa very great, and it was 
for the most part entirely imconti'olled.r Augustus, it is 
true, had caused some volumes of forged prophecies to be 
burnt, 2 and, under the tyranny of Tiberius and Domitian, 
writera and histoiians who eulogised tyi'annicide^ or 
vehemently opposed the Empiie, were persecuted; but the 
extreme indignation these acts elicited attests their rarity, 
and, on matters unconnected with politics, the liberty of 


were things habitually noticed in 
the ages of ignorance, but now only 
noticed in periods of terror. ‘ liudi- 
bus saeculis etiam in pace observata, 
quse nunc tantum in metu audiun- 
tur.’ — Rist. i. 86. 

^ M. de Champagny has devoted 
an extremely beautiful chapter (Les 
Antonhis, tome ii, pp. 179-200) to 
the liberty of the Roman Empire. 
See, too, the fifty -fourth chapter of 
Mr. Merivale’s Bistory. It is the 
custom of some of the apologists 
for modern Caesarism to defend it 
by pointing to the Roman Empire 
as the happiest period in human 
history. Ko apology can be more 


unfortunate. The first task of a 
modern despot is to centralise to 
the highest point, to bring every 
department of thought and action 
under a system of police reflation, 
and, above all, to impose his shack 
ling tyranny upon the human mind. 
The very perfection of the Roman 
Empire was, that the municipal 
and personal liberty it admitted 
had never been surpassed, and the 
intellectual liberty had never been 
e<iualled. 

® Sueton. Aug, xxxi. It appears 
from a passage in Livy (xxxix. 16) 
that books of oracles had been 
sometimes burnt in the Republic. 
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iiteratxu*o was absolute.' In a word, the Churcb prosely- 
tised in a society in whicL. toleration was the rule, and at a 
time when mimicipai, provincial, and personal independence 
had reached the highest point, when the ruling classes were 
for the most part absolutely indifferent to re%ious opinions, 
and when an unprecedented concourse of influences facilitated 
its progress. 

When we reflect that these were the circumstances of the 
Chmch till the middle of the third century, we may readily 


^ Tacitus has given ns a very the empress, and proclaimed Iiim 
remarkable account of the trial of self everywhere the enemy of the 
Cremutius Curdns, under Tiberius, emperor. (Senec. De Ira, in. 23.) 
for having published a history A similar magnanimity was shown 
in which he had praised Brutus by most of the other emperors; 
and called Cassius the last of among others, by Nero. (Suet. 
Komans. (AnnalAy. B4:-Z6,) He iVcro, 39.) Under Vespasian, ho w- 
expressly terms this ‘ novo ae tunc ever, a poet, named Maternus, was 
pnmum audito crimine,* and he obliged to retouch a tragedy on 
puts a speech in the mouth of the Cato (Tacit. De Or, 2-3), and 
accused, describing the liberty pro- Domitian allowed no writings op- 
viously accorded to writers. Cordus posed to his policy. (Tacit, Agric.) 
avoided execution by suicide. His But no attempt appears to have 
daughter, Marcia, preserved some been made in the Empire to con- 
copies of his work, and published trol religious writings till the 
it in the reign and with the appro- persecution of Diocletian, who 
bation of Caligula, (Senec. Ad ordered the Scriptures to be burnt. 
Marc. 1; Suet. Calig, 16.) There are. The example was speedily followed 
however, some traces of an earlier by the Christian emperors. The 
persecution of letters. Under the "imtings of Arius were burnt in 
sanction of a law of the decemvirs a.d. 321, those of Porphyry in a.d. 
against libellers, Augustus exiled 388. Pope Gelasius, in a.d. 496, 
the satiric writer Cassius Severus, drew up a list of books which 
and he also destroyed the works of should not be read, and all liberty 
an historian named Labienus, on of publication speedily became ex- 
account of their seditious senti- tinct. See on this subject Peigaot, 
raents. These writings were re- Essai historique sur la lAherU 
published with those of Cordus. d^&rire ; Villemain, ittiides de 
Generally, however, Augustus was Litter, mcienne; Sir 0. Lewis on 
very magnanimous in his dealings the Orcdibility of Roman Hist vol. 
with his assailants. He refused i. p. 52; Nadal, Mhnoire mr la 
the request of Tiberius to punish liherU qxCawunt les soldats romaim 
them (Suet. 51), and only ex- de dire des vers satgriqxtes coxitrs 
eluded from his palace Timagenes, ceusequi triomfkoient 1725) 

who bitterly satirised both him and 
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perceive the absurdity of maintaining that Christianity ’was 
propagated in the face of such a fierce and continuous pei’se- 
cution that no opinions could have survived it ■without a 
miracle, or of arguing from the history of the early Church 
that persecution never has any real efficacy in suppressing 
truth. When, in addition to the circumstances under •which 
it operated, we consider the unexampled means both of at- 
traction and of intimidation that were possessed by the 
Church, we can have no difficulfy in understanding that it 
should have acquired a magnitude that would enable it to 
defy the far more serious assaults it was still destined to 
endure. That it had acquired this extension we have abun- 
^t evidence. The language I have quoted from Lactantius 
is but a feeble echo of the emphatic statements of -writers 
before the Decian persecution.* ‘There is no race of men, 
whether Greek or barbarian,’ said Justin Mariyr, ‘among 
whom prayei-s and thanks are not offered up in the namo of 
the crucified.’ ** ‘ We are but of yesterday,’ cried Tertullian, 
‘and we fill all your cities, islands, forts, coimcils, even the 
camps themselves, the tribes, the decimies, the palaces, the 
senate, and the forum.’^ Eusebius has preserved a letter of 
Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, containing a catalogue of the 
officers of his Church at the time of the Decian persecution. 
It consisted of one bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, 
seven subdeaeons, forty-two acolytes, fifly-two exorcists, 
readers, and janitors. The Church also supported more 
than fifteen hundred widows, and poor or suffering persons.^ 

The Decian pei-secution, which broke out in a.d. 249 , and 
was probably begun in hopes of restoring the Empiiu to 
its ancient discipline, and eliminating from it all extraneotis 

* See a collection of passages 

on this point in Pressens4, 
dcs frois fre7niers Siicles (2*®* 
s^rie), tome i. pp. 3 4. 


® Tn/pho. 

* Apol, xxxvii. 

* Enseb. vl. 43. 
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aad unpatriotic influences,* is the first example of a deliberate 
attempt, supported by the whole machinery of proyincial 
government, and extending over the entire surface of the 
Empire, to extii'pate Christianity from the world. It would 
be difficult to find language too strong to paint its horrors. 
The ferocious instincts of the populace, that were long re- 
pressed, burst out anew, and they were not only permitted, 
but encouraged by the rulers. Far worse than the deaths 
which menaced those who shrank from the icIola.trous sacri- 
fices, were the hideous and prolonged tortures by which the 
magistrates often sought to subdue the constancy of the 
martyr, the nameless outrages that were sometimes inflicted 
on the Christian virgin.^ The Church, enervated by a long 
peace, and deeply infected with the vices of the age, tottered 
beneath the blow. It had long since arrived at the period 
when men were Christians not by conviction, but through 
family relationship ; when the more opulent Christians vied 
in luxury with the Pagans among whom they mixed, and 
when even the bishops were, in many instances, worldly' 


^ Eusebius, it is true, ascribes both notice that during this 

this persecution (vi. 39) to the persecution the desire of the perse- 
hatred Hecius bore to his prede- cutors was to subdue the constancy 
cessor Philip, who was very friendly of the Christians by torture, with- 
to the Christians. But although out gratifying their desire for 
such a motive might account for a martyrdom. The consignment of 
persecution like that of Maximin, Christian virgins to houses of ill 
which was directed chiefly against fame was one of the most common 
the bishops who had been about incidents in the later acts of mar- 
the Court of Severus, it is insnffi- tyrs which were invented in the 
eient to account for a persecution middle ages. Unhappily, however, 
so general and so severe as that of it must be acknowledged that there 
Decius. It is remarkable that this are some undoubted traces of it at 
emperor is uniformly represented an earlier date. Tertullian, in a 
by the Pagan historians as an emi- famous passage, ^eaks of the cry 
nently wise and humane sovereign. ‘Ad Lenonem' as substituted for 
See Dodwell, De JI?aitoitate Mar- that of ‘ Ad Leonem ; ’ and St. Am- 
tyrrni^ Hi. brose recounts some strange stories 

» St. Cyprian (AJp. vh.) and, at on this subject in his treatise Be 
a later period, St. Jerome {Vit, Virginihue. 



* St. Cjprian has drawn a very 
highly coloured picture of this gene- 
ral corruption, and of the apostasy 
it produced, in his treatise Be 
Lapsis, a most interesting picture 
of the society of his time. See, 
too, the Life of St, Gregory Thm- 
mattvrmm, by Greg, of Fyssa, 

* ‘La persecution de D6ee ne 
dura qu^'environ un an dans sa 


grande violence. Oar S. Cyprien, 
dans les lettres dcrites en 251, d^s 
devant Pasque, et mesme dans 
quelqnes-unes Writes apparemment 
d4>s la fin de 260, t^moigne que son 
%lis© jonissoit d^ji de quelqua 
paix, mais d’une paix encore pen 
afiermie, en sort© que le moindro 
accident eust pu renouvelor le 
trouble et la persecution. Ilsemble 
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aspirants after civil offices. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the defection was very large. The Pagans marked with 
triiunphaat ridicule, and the Fathers with a burning indig- 
nation, the thousands who thronged to the altars at the very 
commencement of persecution, the sudden collapse of the 
most illustrious churches, the eagerness with which the offer 
of provincial governors to furnish certificates of apostasy, 
without exacting a compliance with the conditions which 
those certificates attested, was accepted by multitudes.^ The 
question whether those who abandoned the faith should 
afterwards be readmitted to communion, became the chief 
question that divided the Kovatians, and one of the questions 
that divided the Montanists from the Catholics, while the 
pretensions of the confessors to furnish indulgences, remitting 
the penances imposed by the bishops, led to a conflict which 
contributed very largely to establish the undisputed ascend- 
ancy of the episcopacy. But the Decian persecution, though 
it exhibits the Church in a somewhat less noble attitude than 
the persecutions which preceded and which followed it, was 
adorned by many examples of extreme courage and devotion, 
displayed in not a few cases by those who were physically 
among the frailest of mankind. It was of a kind eminently 
fitted to crush the Church. Had it taken place at an earlier 
peiiod, had it been continued for a long succession of years, 
Christianity, without a miracle, must have perished. But 
the Decian persecution fell upon a Church which had existed 
for two centuries, and it lasted less than two years.^ Its 
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intonsity varied much in different provinces. In Alexandria 
and the neighbouring towns, where a popular tumult had 
anticipated the menaces of the Government, it was extremely 
horrible.’ In Carthage, at first, the proconsul being absent, 
no capital sentence was passed, but on the arrival of that 
fimctionaiy the penalty of death, accompanied by dreadful 
tortures, was substituted for that of exile or imprisonment.* 
Tie rage of the people was especially directed against the 
bishop St. Cyprian, who prudently retired till the storm had 
passed.® In general, it was observed that the object of the 
rulers was much less to slay than to vanquish the Christians. 

wfa. The Montanists maintained 

a liberty dy tenu lea assemblies, that such a conduct was equiva- 
et nia^oins il ^aroist que tons lent to apostasy. Tertullian had 
Iw confesseurs pmsonniors 4 Car- written a book, De Puga in, Perse- 
toage y avoient es« mis en liberti maintaining this view 

discs temps-U._TiUemont,_Mm. and among the orthodox thecol’ 
dmst. eodkmtiqne, tome in. p. duct of St. Cyprian (who after- 
. -wards nobly attested iiis conrflo-fl 

Dionysius the bishop wrote a by his death) did not eseapranm- 
ftdl account of It, which Eusebius adversion. The more modBr«f-o 
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Horrible tortures were contimially employed to extort an 
apostasy, and, when those tortures proved vam, great num- 
bers were ultimately released. 

The Decian persecution is remarkable in Christian archse- 
ology as being, it is believed, the first occasion in which the 
Christian catacombs were violated. Those vast subterranean 
corridors, lined with tombs and expanding very frequently 
into small chapels adorned with paintings, often of no mean 
beauty, had for a long period been an inviolable asylum in 
seasons of persecution. The extreme sanctity which the 
Eomans were accustomed to attach to the place of burial re- 
pelled the profane, and as early, it is said, as the very begin- 
ning of the third century, the catacombs were recognised as 
legal possessions of the Church.^ The Homan legislators, 
however unfavourable to the formation of guilds or associa- 
tions, made an exception in favour of burial societies, or 
associations of men subscribing a certain sum to ensure to 
each member a decent burial in ground which belonged to 
the coiporation. The Church is believed to have availed 
itself of this privilege, and to have attained, in this capacity, 
a legal existence. The tombs, which were originally the 
properties of distinct families, became in this manner an 
ecclesiastical domain, and the catacombs were, from perhaps 
the first, made something more than places of burial.^ The 
chapels with which they abound, and which are of the 
smallest dimensions and utterly unfit for general worship, 
were probably mortuary chapels, and may have also been 
employed in the services commemorating the martyrs, while 
the ordinary worship was probably at first conducted in 

^ ‘ E veramente che almeno fino p. 103. 
dal seeolo terzo i fedeli abbiano 2 jg all folly discussed by 
posseduto cimiteri a noioe com- Rossi, Homo, Sotterranedy tomo i. 
muno, e che il loro possesso sia pp. 101-108. Rossi thinks tlio 
Btato riconosciuto dagl' imperatori, Church, in its capacity of burial 
h cosa impossibile a negare.’ — society, was known by the name of 
. Rossi, Emna SoUerranea, tomo i. * ecclesia fratriim/ 
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the private houses of the Christiaiis The decision of 
Alexander Severns, which I have already noticed, is the 
earliest notice we possess of the existence of buildings specially 
devoted to the Christian services ; but we cannot tell how 
long before this time they may have existed in RomeJ In 
serious persecution, however, they would doubtless have to 
be abandoned ; and, as a last resort, the catacombs proved a 
refuge from the persecutors. 

The reign of Decius only lasted about two years, and 
Defore its close the persecution had almost ceased.^ On the— 
accession of his son Callus, in the last month of a.d. 251, 
there was for a short time perfect peace ; but Callus resumed 
the persecution in the spring of the following year, and 
although apparently not very severe, or very general, it seems 
to have continued to his death, which took place a year 
after.® Two Eoman bishops, Cornelius, who had succeeded 
the martyred Fabianus, and his successor Lncius, were at 
this time put to death.'^ Yalerian, who ascended the throne 


’ See, on the history of early 
Christian Churches, Cave’s ]?nmi- 
tim Christimity^ part i. c. vi. 

2 Dodwell {De Faudt. Mariyr. 
Ivii.) has collected evidence of the 
subsidence of the persecution in 
the last year of the reign of Pecius. 

® This persecution is not noticed 
by St. Jerome, Orosius, Sulpicius 
Severus, or Lactantins. The very 
little we know about it is derived 
from the letters of St. Cyprian, 
and from a short notice by Piony- 
sius of Alexandria, in Eusebius, 
vii. ] . Pionysius says, Gallus be 
gan the persecution when his reign 
was advancing prosperously, and 
his aiFairs succeeding, which proba- 
bly means, after he had procured 
the departure of the Coths from 
the Plyrian province, early in a.d. 
252 (see Gibbon, chap, x.). The 
disastrous position into which 


aifairs had been thrown by the 
defeat of Peciiis appears, at first, 
to have engrossed his attention. 

^ Lucius was at first exiled and 
then permitted to return, on which 
occasion St. Cyprian wrote him a 
letter of congratulation Ivii.). 
He was, however, afterwards re- 
arrested and slain, but it is not, I 
think, clear whether it was under 
Gallus or Valerian. St. Cyprian 
speaks {Bp. Ixvi.) of both Cornelius 
and Lucius as martyred. The 
emperors were probably at this 
time beginning to realise the power 
the Bishops of Rome possessed. 
We know hardly anything of the 
Pecian persecution at Rome except 
the execution of the bishop; and 
St. Cyprian says {Ep. ii.) that 
Pecius would have preferred a 
pretender to the throne to a 
Bishop of Rome. 
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A.D, 254, at first not only tolerated, btit warmly patronised 
the Christians, and attracted so many to his Court that Ms 
house, in the language of a contemporary, appeared ‘ the 
Church of the Lord.' ^ But after rather more than four years 
his disposition changed. At the persuasion, it is said, of an 
Egyptian magician, named Macrianus, ho signed in A.D. 258 
an edict of persecution condemning Christian ecclesiastics 
and senators to death, and other Christians to exile, or to 
the forfeiture of their property, aud prohiMting them from 
entering the catacombs.^ A sanguinary and general perse- 
cution ensued. Among the victims were Sixtus, the Bishop 
of Borne, who perished in the catacombs,® and Cyprian, who 
was exiled, and afterwards beheaded, and was the first Bishop 
of Carthage who suffered mai’tyrdom.'* At last, Yaierian, 
having been captured by the Persians, Callienus, in a.d. 260, 
ascended the throne, and immediately proclaimed a perfect 
toleration of the Christians.® 

The period from the accession of Decius, in a.d. 249, to 
the accession of Graliienus, in a.i). 260, which I have now very 
briefly noticed, was by far the most disastrous the Church 
had yet endured. With the exception of about five years in 
the reigns of Callus and Yaierian, the persecution was con- 
tinuous, though it varied much in its intensity and its range. 
During the fiist portion, if measured, not by the number of 
deaths, but by the atrocity of the tortures inflicted, it was 
probably as severe as any upon record. It was subsequently 
directed chiefly against the leading clergy, and, as we have 
seen, four Homan bishops perished. In addition to the 
political reasons that inspired it, the popular fanaticism 


^ Dionjsius, Archbishop of — De Mort, IPerseo, c. v, 
Alexandria; see Euseb. vii. IC. ® Cypiian, Ixxxi. 

‘^Eusebius, vii. 10-12; Cy- '‘See Ms J^e by the deacon 
prian, Ixxxi. Lactantius says Pontius, which is reproduced by 
of Yaierian, ‘Miiltnm qnamvis Gibbon, 
brevi tempore jnsti sanguinis fudit.^ * Eusebius, rii. 13. 
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caused by gi’eat calamities, wbicb were ascribed to anger 
of tbe gods at the neglect of tbeir worship, bad in this as in 
former periods a great influence. Political disasters, wbicb 
foreshadowed clearly the approaching downfall of the Empme, 
were followed by fearful and general famines and plagues. 
St. Cyprian, in a treatise addressed to one of the persecutors 
who was most confident in ascribing these things to the 
Christians, presents us with an extremely curious picture 
both of the general despondency that had fallen upon the 
Empiie, and of the manner in which these calamities were 
regarded by the Christians. Like most of his co-religionists, 
the saint was convinced that the closing scene of the earth 
was at hand. The decrepitude of the world, he said, had 
arrived, the forces of nature were almost exhausted, the sim 
had no longer its old lustre, or the soil its old fertility, the 
spring time had gi’own less lovely, and the autumn less boun- 
teous, the energy of man had decayed, and all things were 
moving I’apidly to the end. Pamines and plagues were the 
precursors of the day of judgment. They were sent to warn 
and punish a rebellious world, which, still bowing down 
before idols, persecuted the believers in the truth. ^So true 
is this, that the Christians are never persecuted without the 
sky manifesting at once the Divine displeasure,^ The con- 
ception of a convei-ted Empire never appears to have flashed 
across the mind of the saint ; ^ the only triumph he predicted 
for the Church was that of another world ; and to the threats 
of the persecutors he rejoined by fearful menaces. ‘ A burn- 
ing, scorching fire will for ever torment those who are 
condemned ; there will be no respite or end to their torments. 
We shall through eternity contemj)late in their agonies those 
who for a shoi t time contemplated us in tortures, and for the 


^ TOTtulIian had before, in a Christo si aut Cserares non essent 
cnirioiis passage, spoken of the im- seenlo necessarii, ant si et Chris- 
possibility of Christian Caesars, tiani potnissent esse Csemres/— 
' Sed et Csesares credidissent super Apol, xxi 
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brief pleasure wMch the barbarity of our persecutors took in 
feasting their eyes upon an inhuman spectacle, they will be 
themselyes exposed as an eternal spectacle of agony/ As a 
last warning, calamity after calamity broke upon the worlds 
and, with the solemnity of one on whom the shadow of 
death had already fallen, St. Cjprian adjured the persecutors 
to repent and to be saved.^ 

The accession of Gallienus introduced the Church to a 
new period of perfect peace, which, with a single inconsider-* 
able exception, continued for no less than forty years. The 
exception was furnished by Anrelian, who during nearly the 
whole of his reign had been exceedingly favourable to the 
Christians, and had even been appealed to by the orthodox 
bishops, who desired him to expel from Antioch a prelate 
they had excommunicated for heresy,® but who, at the close 
of his reign, intended to persecute. He was assassinated, 
however, according to one account, when he was just about 
to sign the decrees ; according to another, before they had 
been sent through the provinces; and if any persecution 
actually took place, it was altogether inconsiderable.^ Chris- 
tianity, during all this time, was not only perfectly free, it 
was gx'eatly honomed. Christians were appointed governors 
of the provinces, and were expressly exonerated from the 
duty of sacrificing. The bishops were treated by the civil 
authorities with profound respect. The palaces of the em- 
peror were filled with Christian servants, who were authorised 
freely to profess their religion, and were greatly valued for 
their fidelity. The poptilar prejudice seems to have been 
lulled to rest ; and it has been noticed that the rapid progress 
of the fixith excited no tumult or hostility. Spacious churches 


* Contra Demetrianum. Italy. 

* JEusebius, vii. 30. Anrelian ® Compare the accounts in Eu- 
decided that the cathedral at Anti- sebius, vii. 30, and Lactantius, Be 
och should be giren up to -whoeYer Mort, c. vi, 

?ras appointed by the bishops of 
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were erected in every quarter, and they could scarcelj coa- 
tain the multitude of worshippers." In Eome itself, before 
the outburst of the Diocletian persecution, there wore* no less 
than forty churches.* The Christians may still have been 
outnumbered by the Pagans; but when we consider their 
organisation, their zeal, and their rapid progress, a speedy 
triumph appeared inevitable. 

But before that triumph was achieved a last and a ter- 
rific ordeal was to be imdergone. Diocletian, whoso name 
has been somewhat unjustly associated with a persecution, 
the responsibiUty of which belongs far more to his colleague 
Galerius, having left the Christians in perfect peace for 
nearly eighteen years, suffered himself to be pemuaded to 
make one more effort to eradicate the foreign creed. This 
emp^r, who had risen by his merits from the humblest 
position, exhibited in all the other actions of his reign a 
moderate, placable, and conspicuously humane nature, and, 
although he greatly magm’fied the Im2)erial authority, the 
simplicity of his private life, his voluntaiy abdication, and, 
above all, his singularly noble conduct during many years of 
retirement, displayed a rare magnanimity of character. As 
a politician, he deserves, I think, to rank very high. Anto- 
nimw and Marcus Aurelius had been too fascinated by the 
traditions of the Eepublic, and by the austere teaching and 
retro^ective spirit of the Stoics, to realise the necessity of 
adapting institutions to the wants of a luxurious and highly 
civilised people, and they therefore had little permanent in- 
fluence upon the destinies of the Empire. But Diocletian 
invai-iably exhibited in his legislation a far-seeing and com- 
jirchensive mind, well a ware of the condition of the society 
he ruled, and provident of distant events. Perceiving that 
Roman corruption was incurable, he attempted to regenerate 


’ See the forcible and very candid description of Eusebius, viii. 1. 
This is noticed by Optatus, 
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the Empire by creating ruew centres ef political life in the 
gi-eat and comparatiTely miperverted capitals of the pro- 
vinces; and jSTicomedia, which was his habitual residence, 
Carthage, Milan, and Eavenna, all received abundant tokens 
of bis favour. He swept away or disregarded the obsolete 
and inefficient institutions of Bepublican liberty that still 
remained, and indeed gave his government a somewhat 
Oriental character ; but, at the same time, by the bold, and, 
it must be admitted, very peiilous measure of dividing the 
Empire into four sections, he abridged the power of each 
ruler, ensured the better supervision and increased authority 
of the provinces, and devised the first effectual check to 
those military revolts which had for some time been threat- 
ening the Empire with anarchy. With the same energetic 
statesmanship, we find him reorganising the whole system of 
taxation, and attempting, less wisely, to regulate commercial 
transactions. To such an mnperor, Ihe problem presented by 
the rapid progress and the profoundly anti-national character 
of Christianity must have been a matter of serious considbra- 
tion, and the weaknesses of his character were most unfa- 
vourable to the Church ; for Diocletian, with many noble 
qualities of heart and head, was yet superstitious, tortuous, 
nervous, and vacillating, and was too readily swayed by the 
rude and ferocious soldier, who was impetuously inciting him 
against the Christians. 

The extreme passion which G-alerius displayed on this 
subject is ascribed, in the first instance, to the influence of 
his mother, who was ardently devoted to the Pagan worship. 
He is himself painted in dark colours by the Christian writers 
as a man of boundless and unbridled sensuality, of an impe- 
riousness that; rose to fury at opposition, and of a cruelty 
which had long passed the stage of callousness, and become 
a fiendish delight, in the infliction and contemplation of siif- 
feriug.^ His strong attachment to Paganism made Mm at 
^ See the vivid pictures in Lact. De Mort, I^erseo, 
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enath tie ayowed represeatative of his party, which several 
, arises had contributed to strengthen. The phHosophy ot 
the Empire had by this time fully passed into its Neoplatonic 
md Pythagorean phases, and was closely connected vnth 
relitious observances. Hierocles and Poi-phyry, who were 
imong its most eminent exponents, had both written hooka 
igainst Christianity, and the Oriental religions fostered much 
Ehnaticism among the people. PoUtieal interests united with 
superstition, for the Christians were now a very formii^ 
body in the State. Their interests were supposed to be i^ 
presented by the Csesar Constantius Chloms, and the religion 
was either adopted, or at least warmly favoured, by the wife 
and daughter of Diocletian (the latter of whom was marned 
to Galerius'), and openly professed by some of the leading 
officials at the Court. A magnificent church crowned the hill 
fpniTig the palace of the emperor at Nicom^. The bishops 
were, in most cities, among the most active and infiuential 
citizens, and their influence was not always exercised for 
good. A few cases, in which an ill-considered zeal le<ySitfis- 
tians to insult the Pagan worship, one or two in^&nces of 
Christians refusing to serve in the ar my, ljgea »» they be- 
lieved military life repugnant to their creed, a scandalous 


2 Eusebius, Tiii. 


* Lactant. De Mcrt Perseo 15, 
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hfw! declared tliat tlie pi'esence of Ohiistians prevented tlie 
entrails from stowing the accustomed signs. The oracle of 
Apollo, at hiiletus, being consulted by Diocletian, exhorted 
him to persecute the Christians. A fanatical Christian, who 
avowed his deed, and expiated it by a fearful death, tore 
down the first edict of persecution, and replaced it by a bitter 
taunt against the emperor. Twice, after the outburst of the 
persecution, the palace at Nicomedia, where Diocletian and 
Galerius were residing, was set on fire, and the act was 
ascribed, not without probability, to a Christian hand, as 
were also some slight disturbances that afterwards arose in 
Syria. 1 Edict after edict followed in rapid succession. Tlie 
first ordered the destruction of all Christian churches and of 
ail Bibles, menaced with death the Christians if they assem- 
bled in secret for Divine worship, and deprived them of all 
civil rights. A second edict ordered all ecclesiastics to be 
thrown into prison, while a third edict ordered that these 
prisoners, and a fourth edict that all Chiistians, should be 
compelled by torture to sacrifice. At first Diocletian refused 
to permit their lives to be taken, but after the fire at Mco- 
media this restriction was removed. Many were burnt alive, 
and the tortures by which the persecutors sought to shake 
their resolution were so dreadful that even such a death 
seemed an act of mercy. The only province of the Empire 
where the Christians were at peace was Gaul, which had 
received its baptism of blood under Marcus Aurelius, but 
was now governed by Constantius Chlorus, who protected 
them from personal molestation, though he was compelled, in 
obedience to the emperor, to destroy their churches. In 
Spain, which was also under the government, but not under 
the direct inspection, of Constantius, the persecution was 
moderate, but in all other parts of the Empire it raged with 


^ These incidents are noticed his Ufe of Comtantine^ and hy 
by Eusebius in his History, and in Laetantius, Be Mort, Persec, 
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fierceness till tlie abdication of Diocletian in 30 
event almost immediately restored peace to the Wes 
Vinces, J but greatly aggravated the misfortunes of th< 
Christians, ■who passed under the absolute rule of 
Horrible, varied, and prolonged tortures -were emr 
queU their fortitude, and their final resistance was 
by the most di-ejidful of all deaths, roasting over a j 
It was not till a.d. 311, eight years after the comms 
of the general persecution, ten years after the first 
against the Christians, that the Eastern peErseeutioj 
Qalerius, the arch-enemy of the Christians, was stru 
by a fearful disease. His body, it is said, became a 
loathsome and foetid sor^— a living corpse, devoi 
Muntless worms, and exhaling the odour of the cham( 
He who had shed so much innocent oi 1_ 
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the conqueror, speedily followed, and Christianity became the 
religion of the Empii*e. 

Such, so far as we can trace it, is the outline of the last 
and most terrible persecution inflicted on the early Ohui*ch. 
Unfortunately we can place little reliance on any information 
we possess about the number of its victims, the provocations 
that produced it, or the objects of its authors. The ecclesi- 
astical account of these matters is absolutely unchecked by 
any Pagan statement, and it is derived almost exclusively 
from the history of Eusebius, and from the treatise ^ On the 
Deaths of the Persecutors,' wbdch is asciibed to Lactantius. 
Eusebius was a writer of great learning, and of critical abili- 
ties not below the very low level of his time, and he had 
personal knowledge of some of the events in Palestine which 
he has recorded; but he had no pretensions whatever to 
impartiality. He has frankly told us that his principle in 
writing history was to conceal the facts that were injurious 
to the reputation of the Church ; * and although his practice 
was sometimes better than his principle, the portrait he has 
drawn of the saintly virtues of his patron Constantine, which 
we are able to correct from other sources, abundantly proves 
with how little scruple the courtly bishop could stray into 
the paths of fiction. The treatise of Lactantius, which has 
been well termed ^ a party pamphlet,’' is much more untrust* 
worthy. It is a hymn of exultation over the disastrous ends 
of the persecutors, and especially of Galerius, written in a 
strain of the fiercest and most passionate invective, and 
bearing on every page unequivocal signs of inaccuracy and 
exaggeration. The whole history of the early persecution 
was soon enveloped in a thick cloud of falsehood. A notion, 
derived from prophecy, that ten great persecutions must 
precede the day of judgment, at an early period stimulated 


* See two passages, which Gib- viii. 2 ; Martyrs of Palest cii. 
bon justly calls remarkable. iS. E, xii.) 
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Ite imagiaation of the Christians, who believed that day to 
be imminent ; and it was natural that as time rolled on men 
should magnify the sufferings that had been endured and 
that in credulous and uncritical ages a single real incident 
should be often multiplied, diversified, and exaggerated in 
many distinct narratives. Monstrous fictions, such as the 
crucifixion of ten thousand Christians upon Mount Ararat 
under Trajan, the letter of Tiberianus to Trajan, complaining 
that he was weary of ceaselessly lolling Christians in Pales- 
tine, and the Theban legion of six thousand men, said to 
i have been massacred by Maximilian, were boldly propagated 
and readily believed.* The virtue supposed to attach to the 
bones of martyrs, and tiie custom, and, after a decree of the 
second Council of Nice, in the dghth century, the obligation, 
of placing saintly remains under every altar, led to an im- 
mense multiplication of spurious relics, and a eorrespondhiff 
demand for legends. Almost every hamlet soon required a 
patron mai-tyr and a local legend, which the nearest monas- ' 
tery was usually ready to supply. The monks occupied their 
time in composing and disseminating innumerable acts of 
martyrs, which purported to be strictly historical, but which 
were, in fact, deliberate, though it was thought edifyinm 
forgeries ; and pictures of hideous tortures, enlivened by fan- 
tastic miracles, soon became the favourite popular literature. 
To ^riminate accuiately the genuine acts of martyrs from' 
the immense mass that were fabricated by the monks, has been 


^ There is one instance of a 
wholesale massacre which appears 
to rest on good aiithonty, Eusebius 
asserts that, during the Diocletian 
persecution, a village in Phiygia, 
the name of which he does not 
mention, being inhabited entirely 
by Christians who refused to sacri- 
£c 6, was attacked and burnt with 
all that were m it by the Pagan 
soldieiy, Lactantius (Imil. iHv. v# 


11) confines the conflagration to a 
church in which the entire popula- 
tion was burnt; and an early Latin 
translation of Eusebius states that 
the people were first summoned to 
^thdraw, but refused to do so. 
Gibbon (ch. xvi.) thinks that this 
tragedy took place when the decree 
of Diocletian ordered the destruc- 
tion of the churches. 
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attempted by Buinart, but is perhaps impossible. Modem 
criticism has, hoveyer, done much to reduce the ancient 
persecutions to their true dimensions. The famous essay of 
Dodwell, which appeared towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, though written, I think, a little in the spirit of a 
special pleader, and not free from its own exaggerations, has 
had a great and abiding influence upon ecclesiastical history, 
and the still more famous chapter which Gibbon devoted to 
the subject rendered the conclusions of Dodwell familiar to 
the world. 

Notwithstanding the great knowledge and critical acumen 
displayed in this chapter, few persons, I imagine, can rise 
from its perusal without a feeling both of repulsion and dis- 
satisfaction. The complete absence of all sympathy with the 
heroic courage manifested by the martyrs, and the frigid and, 
in truth, most unphilosophical severity with which the his- 
torian has weighed the words and actions of men engaged in 
the agonies of a deadly struggle, must repel every generous 
nature, while the persistence with which he estimates perse- 
cutions by the number of deaths rather than by the amount 
of suffering, diverts the mind from the really distinctive 
atrocities of the Pagan persecutions. He has observed, that 
while the anger of the persecutors was at all times especially 
directed against the bishops, we know from Eusebius that 
only nine bishops were put to death in the entire Diocletian 
persecution, and that the particular enumeration, which the 
historian made on the spot, of all the martyrs who perished 
during this persecution in. Palestine, which was under the 
government of Galerius, and was therefore exposed to the 
full fury of the storm, shows the entire number to have been 
ninety-two. Starting from this fact, Gibbon, by a well-known 
process of calculation, has estimated the probable number of 
martyrs in the whole Empire, during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, at about two thousand, which happens to be the number 
of persons burnt by the Spanish Inquisition during the 
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morals. : 
pr Jdency of Torqnemada alone, » and about one t^entr-fifth 

m the Netberlan.^ in tie reign of Charles But altho^L 
rf m^ured by the number of martyrs, the persecutions in- 
&oted by Pagans vere less tenable than those inflicted by 
^stians, there is one aspect in i^hich the former appear by 

In f r Tr® ^ suffer 

m Mse dehcacy to prevent him from unflinchingly statuKr it 

The conduct of the provincial governors, even ivben ttiev 

we compelled by the Imperial edicts to persecute, wZ 

often conspicuously merciful. The Ohi-istian records contain 

seTOrd examples of rulers who refused to search out the 

Christians, vho discountenanced or even punished their ac- 

ci^s, who suggested ingenious evasions of the law who 

tned by earnest and patient Hndness to overcome what they 
regarded as insane obstinacy, and who, when their efforts had 
p^ved vam, mitigated by their own authority the senS 
they were compelled to pronounce. It was only on ve™ 
oc^ons that any, except conspicuous leaders of the Church' 
and someto^ pei-sons of a servile condition, were in danger ■ 
the tune that was conceded them before keir trials 
aem^t facilities for e^ping, and. even when condmntd 
^nstian women had usnaUy full permission to visit them in 
heir piisons, and to console them by their charitv Put 

the other hand, Christian writings, 

^ute, continually record barbarities inflicted upon converts 
ghastly and s o hideous that the worst horror of the Im 
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qulsition pale before them. It is, indeed, true that burning 
heretics by a slow fire was one of the accomplishments of the 
Inquisitors, and that they were among the most consummate 
masters of tortui'e of their age. It is true that in one Catholic 
country they introduced the atrocious custom of making the 
spectacle of men burnt alive for their religious opinions an 
element in the public festivities.' It is true, too, that the 
immense majority of the acts of the martyrs are the trans- 
parent forgeries of lying monks; hut it is also true that 
among the authentic records of Pagan persecutions there are 
Mstoiies which display, perhaps more vividly than any other, 
both the depth of cruelty to which human nature may sink, 
and the heroism of resistance it may attain. There was a time 
when it was the just boast of the Homans, that no refine- 
ments of cruelty, no prolongations of torture, were admitted 
in their stern hut simple penal code. But all this was 
changed. Those hateful games, which made the spectacle ol 
human sufiering and death the delight of all classes, had 
spread their brutalising influence wherever the Boman name 
was known, had rendered mdlKons absolutely indifferent to 
the sight of human sufifering, had produced in many, in the 
very centre of an advanced civilisation, a relish and a passion 
for torture, a raprare and an exultation in watching the 
spasms of extreme agony, such as an African or an American 
savage alone can equal. The most horrible recorded instances 
of torture were usually inflicted, either by the populace, or in 
their presence, in the arena.^ We read of Christians hoimd 
in chairs of red-hot iron, while the stench of their half-con- 
sumed flesh rose in a suffocating cloud to heaven ; of others 
who were tom to the very bone by shells, or hooks of iron ; 

* See some curious information mider Marcus Aurelius. In tlie 
on this in Ticknor's Msi, of Diocletian persecution at Alexan- 
Sj^anish Lit&i'ature (3rd American dria the populace -were allowed to 
edition), vol. iii. pp. 236-237- torture the Christians as they 
This was the case in the per- pleased, iJEhseUuSt viii. 10.) 
secutions at Lyons and Smyrna, 
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erf holy virgins given over to the lust of the gladiator, or to 
the mercies of the pander; of two hundred and twenty-seven 
converts sent on one occasion to the mines, each with the 
sinews of one leg severed by a red-hot iron, and with an eye 
scooped from its socket; of fires so slow that the victims 
wnthed for hours in their agonies ; of bodies tom limb from 
hmb, or sprinkled with bui-ning lead; of mingled salt and 
vm^ar poured over the flesh that was bleeding from the 
of tortures prolonged and varied through entire days 
For the love of their Divine Master, for the cause they 4- 
beved to be trae, men, and even weak girls, endured these 
thmgs without flinching, when one word would have freed 
them from thdr suflferings. No opinion we may form of the 
proceedings of priests in a later age should impair the rever- 
ence with which we bend before the martyr’s tomb. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

FROM CONSTANTINE TO CHABLEMAQNE. 

HAriNG in the last chapter given a brief, but I trust not 
altogether iudistinct, account of the causes that ensured the 
triumph of Christianity in Eome, and of the character of the 
opposition it overcame, I proceed to examine the nature of 
the moral ideal the new religion introduced, and also the 
methods by which it attempted to realise it. And at the 
very outset of te enquiry it is necessary to guard against a 
serious error. It is common with many persons to establish 
a comparfaon between Christianily and Paganism, by placing 
toe teaching of toe Christiana in juxtaposition with coita 
spondmg passages from the writings of Marcus Aurelius or 
Seneca, and to regard the superiority of toe Christian over 
the philosophical teaching as a complete measure of toe moral 
advance that was eflfected by Christianity. But a moment’s 
reflection is sufficient to display the injustice of such a con- 
duEion. The ethics of Paganism were part of a philosophy. 
The ethics of Christianity were part of a religion. The first 
were the speculations of a few highly cultivated individuals 
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and neither had nor could have had any direct influence upon 
the masses of manMnd. The second were indissoluibly con- 
nected with the worship, hopes, and fears of a vasb reHgioxis 
system, that acts at least as powerfully on the most ignorant 
its on the most educated. The chief objects of Pagan religions 
were to foretell the future, to explain the universe, to avert 
calamity, to obtain the assistance of the gods. They contained 
no instruments of moral teaching analogous to our institution 
of preaching, or to the moral preparation for the reception of 
the sacrament, or to confession, or to the reading of the 
or to r eligious education, or to united prayer for spiritual 
benefits. To make men virtuous was no more the function 
of the priest than of the physician. On the other hand, th« 
philosophic expositions of duty were wholly unconnected 
with the religious ceremonies of the temple. To amalgamate 
theso two spheres, to incorporate moral culture with religion, 
and thus to enlist in behalf of the former that desire to enter, 
by means of ceremonial observances, into direct communication 
with Heaven, which experience has shown to be one of the 
most universal and powerful passions of mankind, was among 
the most important achievements of Christianity. Something 
had, no doubt, been already attempted in this directibn. 
Philosophy, in the hands of the rhetoricians, had become 
more popular. The Pythagoreans enjoined religious ceie- 
monies for the purpose of purifying the mind, and expiatory 
rites were common, especially m the Oriental religions. But 
it was the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity that 
its moral influence was not indirect, casual, remote, or spas- 
modic. Unlike all Pagan religions, it made moral teaching a 
main function of its clergy, moral discipline the leading object 
of its services, moral dispositions the necessary condition of 
the due performance of its rites. By the pulpit, by its cere- 
monies, by all the agencies of power it possessed, it laboured 
systematically and perseveringly for the regeneration of man- 
kind. Under its influence, doctrines concerning the nature 
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of God, the immortality of the soul, and the duties of man, 
which the noblest intellects of antiquity could barely grasp, 
have become the truisms of the villagje school, the proverbs 
of the cottage and of the alley. 

But neither the beauty of its sacred ■writings, nor the 
perfection of its reli^ous services, could have achieved this 
great result -without the introduction of new motives to 
virtue. These may be either inter^ted or disinterested, and 
in both spheres the influence of Christianity was very great. 
In the &st, it effected a complete revolution by its teaching 
concerning the future world and concerning the nature of 
sm. The doctrine of a future life was far too vague among 
the Pagans to exercise any powerful general influence, and 
among the philosophers who clung to it most ardently it 
was regarded solely in the light of a consolation. Christianity 
made it a deterrent influence of the strongest kind. In 
addition to the doctrines of eternal suffering, and the lost 
condition of the human race, the notion of a minute personal 
retribution must be regarded as profoundly original. That 
the commission of great crimes, or the omission of great 
duties, may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea familiar 
to the Pagans, though it exercised little influence over their 
lives, and seldom or never produced, even in the case of the 
worst criminals, those scenes of deathbed repentance which 
are so conspicuous in Christian biographies. But 
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first soiigiit to amend men hj extolling tlie beantj of holi- 
ness j the second by awakening the sentiment of remorse, 

Each method had its excellences and its defects. Philosophy 
wa,s admirably fitted to dignify and ennoble, but altogether 
impotent to regenerate, mankind. It did much to encourage 
virtue, but little or nothing to restrain vice. A relish or 
taste for vii*tue was formed and cultivated, which attracted 
many to its practice ; but in this, as in the case of all our 
other higher tastes, a nature that was once thoroughly vitiated ' - 

became altogether incapable of appreciating it, and the trans- 
formation of such a nature, which was continually efiected hy 
Christianily', was confessedly beyond the power of philosophy,* 
Experience has abundantly shown that men who are wholly 
insensible to the beauty and dignity of virtue, can be con- 
vulsed by the fear of judgment, can be even awakened to 
such a genuine remorse for sin as to reverse the current of 
theic dispositions, detach them from the most inveterate 
Jiabits, and renew the whole tenor of their lives. 

But the habit of dilating chiefiy on tbe darker side of human ^ 
nature, while it has contributed much to the regenerating 
efficacy of Christian teaching, has not been without its disad- 
vantages. Habitually measuring character by its aberrations, 
theologians, in their estimates of those strong and passionate 
natures in which great virtnes are balanced by great failings, 
have usually fallen into a signal injustice, which is the more 
inexcusable, because in their own writings the Psalms of 
David are a conspicuous proof of what a noble, tender, and 
passionate nature could survive, even in an adulterer and a 
murderer. Partly, too, through this habit of operating 
through the sense of sin, and partly from a desire to show 
that man is in an abnormal and dislocated condition, they 

* is a remarkable passage depraved, qtioted by Origea in his 

of UelsTis, on the impossibility of answer to him, 

restoring a nature once thoroughly, / 
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ha,ve contmnallj propounded distorted and degrading views 
of liunian nature, have represented it as altogether under the 
empire of evil, and have sometimes risen to such a height of 
extravagance as to pronounce the very virtues of the heathen 
to be of the nature of sin. But nothing can Be more certain 
than that that which is exceptional and distinctive in human 
nature is not its vice, but its excellence. It is not the sen- 
suality, cruelty, selfishness, passion, or envy, which are all 
displayed in equal or greater degrees in difierent departments 
of the animal world ; it is that moral nature which enables 
man apparently, alone of all created beings, to classify his 
©motions, to oppose the current of his desires, and to aspire 
after moral perfection. li^or is it less certain that in civilised, 
and therefore developed man, the good greatly preponderates 
over the evil. Benevolence is more common than cruelty ; 
the sight of sufieiing more readily produces pity than joy ; 
gratitude, not ingratitude, is the normal result of a conferred 
benefit. The sympathies of man naturally follow heroism 
and goodness, and vice itseK is usually but an exaggeration 
or distortion of tendencies that are in their own nature per- 
fectly innocent. 

But these exaggerations of human depravity, which have 
attained their extreme limits in some Protestant sects, do not 
appear in the Church of the first three centuries. The sense 
of sin was not yet accompanied by a denial of the goodness 
that exists in man. Christianity was regarded rather as a 
redemption from error than from sin,^ and it is a significant 
fact that the epithet ‘well deserving,' which the Pagans 
usually put upon their tombs, was also the favourite inscrip- 
tion in the Christian catacombs. Pelagian controversy, 

the teaching of St. Augustine, and the progress of asceticism, 
gradually introduced the doctrine of the utter depravity of 


^ This is well shown bv Pressens4 in his Kkt, des Troia premurs 
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man, wMch has proved in later times the feartile source of 
d^ding superstition. 

In sustaming and defining the notion of sin, the earlv 
Church employed the machinery of an elaborate legislation 
Constant communion mth the Church was r^arded as of the 
very highest mportance. Pai-ticipation in the Sacrament 
was beheved to he essential to eternal life.' At a veiv 
^rly period it was given to infanta, and already in the 
toe of St Cypnan we find the practice univer^ in the 
ChurA, and pronounced by at least some of the Fathers to 
be ordmarily necessary to their salvation.* Among the adulte'''-^ 
It was customary to receive the Sacrament dady, in some 
torches tom to^ a week* Even in the days of persecution 
the 0% part of their service the Christians consented to omit 
was the h^-secular agape.* The clergy had power to ac^S 
^ ceremonies, and the reverence with 
which they were regarded was so great that they were able ! 

to dictate their own conditions of communion. 

From these circumstances there very naturallv arose a * 

vast grstem of moral discipline. It was always acWledoed 
that men could only approach the sacred tahk if 

ce^ moral dispositions, and it was veiy soon added that 
the oomn^on of crimes should be expiated by a period of 
penance, before access to the communion was grafted. A 

tion i- 

2^SA."frs 

profess to resuscitate the man 2 cjll » -n . . 
nersof the primitire Ohureh anr? ^nmxUm Chris- 

Who lay so mucrstres^o^>^f tonify, part 1. ch. xi. At first the 
minutest ceremonial obserrances every dav^- received 
have left unpractised what nn ’ ^ custom soon de- 

veisal, and was belieyed to be one ^pC ^.T/r!" ® 
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multpitude of offencses, of rery various degrees of magnitude, 
such as prolonged abstinence from religious services, prenup- 
tial unchastity, prostitution, adulteiy, the adoption of the 
profession of gladiator or actor, idolatry, the betrayal of 
Ohristiaiis to persecutors, and paideiastia or unnatural love, 
were specified, to each of ■which a definite spiritual penalty 
was annexed. The lowest penalty consisted of deprivation of 
the Eucharist for a few weeks. More serious offenders were 
deprived of it for a year, or for ten years, or until the hour 
of death, while in some cases the sentence amounted to the 
greater excommunication, or the deprivation of the Eucharist 
for ever. Duidng the period of penance the penitent was 
compelled to abstain from the marriage-bed, and from all 
other pleasures, and to spend his 'time chiefly in religious 
exercises. Before he was readmitted to communion, he was 
accustomed publicly, before the assembled Christians, to 
appear clad in sackcloth, with ashes strewn upon his head, 
with his hair shaven ojGT, and thus to throw himself at the 
feet of the minister, to confess aloud his sins, and to implore 
the favour of absolution. The excommunicated man was not 
only cut off for ever from the Christian rites; he was severed 
also from all intercourse -with his former friends. No Chris- 
tian, on pain of being himself excommunicated, might eat 
with him or speak with him. He must live hated and alone 
in this world, and be prepared for damnation in the next.^ 

This system of legislation, resting upon religious terrorism, 
forms one of the most important parts of early ecclesiastical 
history, and a leading object of the Councils was to develop 
or modify it. Although confession was not yet an habi- 
tual and universally obligatory rite, although it was only 


^ Tbe -whole subject of the 
penitential discipline is treated 
minutely in Marslialfs Penitential 
Disevpline of the Primitive Church 
(first publish tifl in 1714, and re- 


printed in the library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology), and also in 
Bingham, vol. yii. Tertullian gives 
a graphic description of the public 
penances, Pudicit. v. 13. 
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exacted in cases of notorious sins, it is manifest that we have 
in this system, not potentially or in germ, but in full de- 
veloped activity, an ecclesiastical d^potism of the most 
crushing order. But although this recognition of the right 
of the clergy to withhold from men what vras believed to 
be essential to their salvation, laid the foundation of the 
worst superstitions of Borne, it had, on the other hand, a very 
valuable moral effect. Every system of law is a system of 
education, for it in the minds of men certain conceptions 
of right and wrong, and of the proportionate enormity (ff- 
diSerent crimes; and no legislation was enforced with more 
solemnity, or appealed more directly to the religious feelings, 
than the penitential discipline of the Church. More th^' 
perhaps, any other single agency, it confirmed that conviction 
of the enormity of sin, and of the retribution that follows it, 
which was one of the two great levers hy which Christianity 
acted upon mankind. 

But if Christianity was remarkable for its ai)peals to the 
seMsh or interested side of our nature, it was far more re- 
markable for the emp.ire it attained over disinterested enthu- 
siasm. The Platonist exhorted men to imitate d-mS • 
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raid that the simple record of three short years of active life 
has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all 
the disquisition of philosophers, and all the exhortations of 
moralists. This has indeed been the ■well-spring of whatever 
Ls best and purest in the Christian life. Amid all the sins 
and fadings, amid aU the priestcraft and persecution and 
fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it has preserved, in 
the character and example of its Founder, an endurteg 
principle of regeneration. Perfect love knows no rights. It 
creates a boundless, uncalculating self-abnegation that trans- 
forms the character, and is the pai-ent of every -virtue. Side 
by side with the terrorism and the superstitions of dogma- 
tism, there have evef existed in Christianity those "who 
would echo the wish of St. Theresa, that she could blot out 
both heaven and hell, to serve God for Himself alone; and 
the power of the love of Christ has been displayed alike in the 
most heroic pages of Christian martyrdom, in the most 
pathetic pages of Christian resignation, in the tenderest pages 
of Christian charity. It was shown by the martyrs who 
sank beneath the fangs of wild beasts, extending to the last 
moment their arms in the form of the cross they loved ; ' 
who ordered their chains to be buried with them as the 
insignia of their warfare; * who looked with joy upon their 
^lastly wounds, because they had been received for Christ 
who welcomed death as the bridegroom welcomes the bride, 
because it would bring them near to Him. St. Felicitas wai 
seized with the pangs of childbirth as she lay in prison 


^ Etisebiurj, E, viii. 7. 

Sfc. Chrysostom tells this of 


_ ■ UJUIjS Ul 

St. Babylas. ^ See Tillemont, Mem. 
pour seTviT a VHjist. eccl. tome iii 
p. 403. 

* In the preface to a yery 
ancient Milanese missal it is said 
of St. Agatha that as she lay in 
the prison cell, torn by the instru- 
ments of torture, St. Pete? came 


to her in the form of a Christian 
physician, and offered to dress her 
wounds; but she refused, saying 
that she wished for no physician 
but Christ, St. Peter, in the name 
of that Celestial Physician, com- 
manded her wounds to close, and 
her body became whole as beforot 
(Tillemont, tome iii. p. 412.) 
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B-waiting the hour of martyi-dom, and as her sulTerinc's cx- 
toi-ted from her a cry, one who stood by said, ‘If yon now 
suffer so much, what will it be when you are thrown to wild 
beasts ?’ ‘ What I now suffer,’ she answered, 'concerns my- 
self alone ; but then another will suffer for me for I will 
ften suffer for Him.’ i When St. Melania had lost both her 
husband and her two sons, kneeling by the bed where the 
ren^s of those she loyed were laid, the childless widow 
exclaimed, ‘Lord, I shall serve Thee more humbly and 
readffy for being eased of the weight Thou hast taken from 

Christian virtue was described by St. Augustine as ‘ the 
oMer of love.’* Those who know how imperfectly the 
simple sense of duty can with most men resist the energy of 
the passions; who have observed how barren Mahommedan- 
ism has been in aU the higher and more tender virtues 
because its noble moralily and its pure theism have beeil 
umted with no living example; who, above all, have traced 
through the history of the Christian Church the influence of 
the love of Christ, will be at no loss to estimate the value of 
iMs purest and most distinctive source of Christian tnthu- 
masm. In one respect we can scarcely realise its effects upon 
the early Church. The sense of the fixity of natural laws is 
now so deeply implanted in the minds of men, that no truly 
educated person, whatever may be his rehgious opinions 
senously beheves that all the more startling phenomena 
around him— ^rms, earthquakes, invasions, or famines— 
are r^iffts of isolated acts of supernatural power, and are 
mtended to affect some human interest. But by the early 
Ohi-istians all these things were directly traced to the Master 
they so d^rly loved. The result of this conviction was a 
state of feelmg we can now barely understand. A great poet, 

* See her acts in Euinarfc. 

* St. JT erome, Ep, xxxix. 

* ‘ Definitio brevis et ver 


tntis: ordo est araoria. 

Deif XT. 22, 
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in lines wliicli are among tlie noblest in English literature, 
has spoken of one vho bad died as united to the all-pervad- 
ing soul of nature, the grandeur and the tenderness, the 
beauty and the passion of Ms being blending with the kindred 
elements of the universe, his voice heard in all its melodies, 
his spitit a presence to be felt and known, a part of the one 
plastic energy that permeates and animates the globe. Some- 
thing of tins kind, but of a far more vivid and real character, 
was the belief of the early Christian world. The universe, 
to them, was transfigured by love. All its phenomena, all 
its catastrophes, were read in a new light, were endued with 
a new significance, acquired a religious sanctity. Christianity 
offered a deeper consolation than any prospect of endless life, 
or of millennial glories. It taught the weary, the sorrowing, 
and the lonely, to look up to heaven and to say, ‘Thou, 
God, carest for me.^ 

It is not surprising that a religious system which made 
it a main object to inculcate moral excellence, and wMch by 
its doctrine of future retribution, by its organisation, and by 
its caj)acity of producing a disinter^ted enthusiasm, acquired 
an unexampled supremacy over the human mind, should 
have raised its disciples to a very high condition of sanctity. 
There can, indeed, he little doubt that, for nearly two hundred 
years after its establishment in Europe, the Chiistmn com- 
munity exMbited a moral purity which, if it has been equalled, 
has never for any long period been surpassed. Completely 
separated from the Iloman world that was around them, 
abstaining alike from political life, from aj)peals to the tii- 
bunals, and from military occupations; looking forward 
continually to the immediate advent of their Master, and 
the destruction of the Empire in which they dwelt, and ani- 
mated by all the fervour of a young religion, the Christians 
found within themselves a whole order of ideas and feelings 
sufficiently powerful to guard them from the contamination 
of their age. In their general hearing towards society, and 
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in the nature and minuteness of their scruples, they pro 
abty bore a greater resemblance to the Quakers than to ai 
other existing sect.i . Some serious signs of moral decadent 
might, indeed, be deteeted even before the Decian persccutior 
and it was obvious that the triumph of the Church b 
introducing numerous nominal Christians into its pale b 
exposing it to the temptations of wealth and prosperity an 
by forcing it into connection with secular poUtics, must hav 
damped its zeal and impaired its purity ; yet few persons ! 
think, who had contemplated Christianity as it existed h 
the first three centuries would have imagined it possible tha 
it should completely supersede the Pagan worship around it 
that its teachers Aould band the mightiest monarchs to theii 
will, and stamp their mfluence on every page of legislation 
and direct the whole course of civilisation for a ttiousand 
years; and yet that the period in which they were so supreme 
should have been one of the most contemptible in history. 

^ The leading features of that period maj^he shortly told, 
l^om the death of Marcus Aurelius, about which time Christ 
tianity assiuned an important influence in the Eoman world 
the decadence of the Empire was rapid and almost uninter- 
rupted. _ Thefir-st Chimtian emperor transferred his capital to 
a new dty, uncontaminated by the traditions and the glories 
of Pagani^; and he there founded an Empire which derived 
all its ethics from Christian sources, and which continued in 
existence for about eleven hundred years. Of that Empire 

' Besides the obvious points of TortuUiaa (De Coro, id) about 
resomblance in the m^on, though Christians wearing laurel wreaths 
notuuivers^, behef that Christians in the festivals, b^ausa Wl vvas 
should abstain from all weapons called after Daphne, the lover of 

and hom all oaths, the whole Apollo, was much of the same Mnd 

^ “I Chnstians as that which led the Quatekto 

about _tlw duty of simplicity, and refuse to speak of Tuesday or Wed- 

toe mckedness^ of ornaments in nesday, lest they should r^oSe 
^e^(^e deadly the TOtings the gods Tueseo or Woden, ofthe 
of^ Tertulhan, Clemens Alex^- other hand, toe ecclesiastieal m- 
drmus, and Chrjisostom, on this I^etsaad toe sacramental doctrines 
subject), is exceedingly like that of toe Church were toe n’ch-Bm! 
ot the Quakers, The scruple of onnosites of O 
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it can only be said that it represents one of the least noble 
forms that civilisation has yet assumed. Though very cruel 
and very sensual, there have been times when cruelty as- 
sumed more ruthless, and sensuality more extravagant, as- 
pects ; but there has been no other enduring civilisation so 
destitute of all the elements of greatness. The Byzantine Em- 
pire was pre-eminently the age of treachery. Its vices were 
the vices of men who had ceased to he brave without learning 
to be virtuous. Without patriotism, without the fruition or 
desire of liberty, after the first paroxysms of religious agita- 
tion, without genius or intellectual activity ; slaves, and 
willing slaves, in both their* actions and their thoughts, im- 
mersed in sensuality and in the most frivolous pleasures, the 
people only emerged from their Hstlessness when some theo- 
logical subtilty, or some rivalry in the chariot races, stimulated 
them into frantic riots. They exhibited all the externals of 
advanced civilisation. They possessed knowledge ; they had 
continually before them the noble literature of ancient Greece, 
instinct with the loftiest heroism ; hut that literature, which 
afterwards did so much to revivify Europe, could fire the 
degenerate Greeks with no spark or semblance of nobility. 
Eor long centuries the history of the Empire is a monotonous 
story of the intrigues of priests, eunuchs, and women, of per- 
petual crimes and conspiracies encircling the throne.* After 
the conversion of Constantine there was no prince in any 
section of the Roman Empire altogether so depraved, or at 
least so shameless, as Hero or Heliogabalus ; but the Byzan* 
tine Empire can show none bearing the faintest resemblance 
to Antonine or Marcus Aurelius, while the nearest approxi- 

* On a calculi qne snr 109 em- ahdiqti^ront, 12 qni finirent an 
pereurs bjzantins qni xegn^rent convent on en prison, 3 qn’on fit 
seuls on en association, d^.^cadins perir de faim, 1 8 qni fnrent mutil^s 
k Constantin Dragaz^s, 34 eenle- on qni enrent les yenx crev4a, 20 
ment mourarent dans lenr lit im- qni furent ©mpoisonn^s, 
p4rial et 8 a la guerre on par dtrangUs, pojgnard4s, prdcipit^s 
accident. En revanclie on en d’une colonne.* A, Ramband, 
eompte 12 qni de gr4 on de force des Rem Mondes^ Jan. loOi 
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matron to that character at Eome was furnished bj the Ei 
peror Julian, who contemptuously abandoned the Christi 
faith. At last the Mahommedan invasion terminated t] 
long decrepitude of the Eastern Empire. Constantinor 
^nk beneath the Orescent, its inhabitants wrangling abo 
thec^gical differences to the very moment of their faU. 

m Asiatic Churches had already perished. The Christh 
faith, planted in the dissolute cities of Asia Mirinr had nr 
duced many fanatical ascetics and a few iUustrious theoWu 
but It had no renovating effect upon the people at large. ' 
introduced among them a principle of interminable and in 
pMe dissension, but it scarcely tempered in any apprec 
able degree them luxury or their sensuality. The frenzv ( 
geasure continued unabated, and in a great part of th 
l^pTO It seemed, indeed, only to have attained its chma 

after the tnumph of Christianify. 

different. hTot qmte a century after the conversion of Con 
city was captured by Alarie, and , 
g sen^ of b^baiian invasions at last dissolved the whoh 
fr^ework of Eoman society, while the barbarians thm 
sgvM, having adopted the Chiistian faith and submittec 
gisolutdy to the Christian priests, the Church, which re- 
1^^ the guardian of all the treasures of antiquity, was 

Nor (hd shefaU short of what might have been expected. She 

theTr h7 “T absolute empire over 

the thoughts and actions of mankind, and created a civilisa- 

Muelce^'^ALdthlTT** “ part with ecclesiastical 
Muence. And the dark ages, as the period of Cathohc ascen 

^cy IS justly caUed, do undoubtedly display many 

of great and genuine excellence. In active benevowT 

e spm of re verence, in loyalty, in co-operative habits they 
i^ t^nd the nglest ages of Pagan antiquity, wMlTiJ 
that humanity which shrinks from the infliction of suffering 
they were superior to Eoman, and in their respect for c^’ 
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tity, to Greek civilisation. On the other hand, they ranlc 
immeasurably below the best Pagan civilisations in civic and 
patriotic virtues, in the love of liberty, in the number and 
splendour of the great characters they produced, in the dig- 
nity and beauty of the type of character they formed. They 
had their full share of tumult, anarchy, injustice, and war, 
and they should probably be placed, in all intellectual virtues, 
lower than any other period in the history of mankind, 
boundless intolerance of all divergence of opinion was united 
with an equally boundless toleration of all falsehood and de- 
liberate fraxid that could favour received opinions. Credulity 
being taught as a virtue, and all conclusions dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which 
for many centuries almost suspended its action, and was only 
effectually broken by the scrutinising, innovating, and free- 
thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the industrial 
republics in Italy. Few men who are not either priests 
monks would not have preferred to live in the best days of the 
Athenian or of the Homan republics, in the age of Augustus 
or in the age of the Antoniues, rather than in any period 
that elapsed between the triumph of Christianity and 
fourteenth century. 

It is, iudeed, difficult to conceive any clearer proof than 
was furnished by the history of the twelve hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, that while theology has 
undoubtedly introduced into the world certain elements and 
principles of good, scarcely if at all known to antiquity, 
while its value as a tincture or modifying influence in society 
can hardly be overrated, it is by no means for the advantage 
of mankind that, in the form which the Greek and Catholic 
Churches present, it should become a controlling arbiter of 
civilisation. It is often said that the Homan world before 
Constantine was in a period of rapid decay; that the traditions 
and vitality of half-suppressed Paganism account for 
of the aberrations of later times ; that 
Church was often rather nominal and 





«upreme ; and that, in judging the ignorance of thp i 
we must make large aUowance for tte 

when ve remember that in the Bvzantm^ truth; but 
vating power of theology was tried L a new cS r”' 
Pagaa traditions, and for more than one tbn ^ ^ 

subdued by barbarians, and thatfo the tlT^/T T 

f shiks of th^v • 

subsided, exercised a control more absolute +1 
other moral or intellectual agency has ever ali*^, 

experiment was very 
men. It IS easy to make a cataloo-ue of f>>A • 

^^tiquity, and to contrast tkem with 

of the realiSJ^llrweT f 

aad ecclesiastical civilisations’ as whdes classical 

fet two centuries of the Christian 

the conversion of Constantine, a maLed^ den^^'^^ 
already manifest. The two centnrie« «■ ^ ’^as 

■««« i7 «» M.e„ « . 


Ot tJbie last three cenfnrna^ ha. civilisation 

h%her level than any that had ^'ospects to a 

beheve; hut theological ethics thought ^ 

but one of the many and ^ ^ nnportant, form 

Meelianical inventions tke ^ ^^cellence. 

Wepi* of plymal i “■ «“ 
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liave all a distinguished place, wHle, the more fully its his- 
tory is investigated, the more clearly two capital truths are 
disclosed. The first is that the infiuence of theology having 
for centuries numbed and paralysed the whole intellect of 
Christian Europe, tho leAuval, which forms the starting-pomt 
of our modern civilisation, was mainly due to the ^ct that 
two spheres of intellect still remained uncontrolled by the 
sceptre of Catholicism. The Pagan literatm*e of antiquity, 
and the Mahommedan schools of science, were the chief 
agencies in resuscitating the dormant energies of Christendom. 
The second fact, which I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
establish in detail, is that during more than three centuries 
the decadence of theological infiuence has been one of the 
most invariable signs and measures of our progress. In 
mediciue, physical science, commercial interests, politics, and 
even ethics, the reformer has been confronted with theological 
animations which barred his way, which were all defended 
as of vital importance, and were all in turn compelled to 
yield before the secularising influence of civilisation. 

We have here, then, a problem of deep mterest and im- 
portance, which I propose to investigate in the present chapter. 
We have to enquire why it was that a religion which was 
not more remarkable for the beauiy of its moral teaching 
than for the power with which it acted upon mankind, and 
which during the last few centuries has been the source of 
countless blessiags to the world, should have proved itself 
for so long a period, and under such a variety of conditions, 
altogether unable to regenerate Europe. The question is not 
one of languid or imperfect action, hut of conflicting agencies. 
In the vast and complex organism of Catholicity there were 
some parts which acted with admirable force in improving 
and elevating mankind. There were others which had a 
directly opposite effect. 

The first aspect in which Christianity presented itself to 
the world was as a declaration of the fraternity of men in 
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^nst. Considered as immortal beings, destined for tk< 
xtremes rf bappmeas or of miseiy, and united to one anothej 
bjra spec^ community of redemption, tbe first and me! 
^nifest duty of a Ohristian man was to look upon bis fellow 
men as sa^d beings, and from this notion grew up the 

f sanctity of all bmnan life 

I baye ^ready endeavoured to show— and tbe fact is of such 

— onobjeclrfoS 

rfek If T I ventm-e. at tbe 

isk of tediousness, to recur to it— that nature does not teH- 

slay without provocation Lis feuL 
Not to dwell upon those early stages of barbarism ■ 

™iop^ „d dmct a ae ^ j, 

toned fact beyond aU dispute, that refined, and even moral 
societies have emsted, in which the slaughte of men 
particular class or nation has been regarded X no ml 
cornpimction than the slaughter of animals to thTcIasT Z 
^rly Greeks to their dealings with the 2“ 

of histoiy, with slaves; the Spaniai'ds, to their dSl 
■w'l ndians; nearly all colonists removed from Euronea^ 
supervision, to their dealings with an inferior le 

and within (Jie last three hundred yeawl 

of our moral cr^ u ,*« , e&seniaal part 

uiaS, It IS nevertheless an incontestable fact 

of the relations ofThe 

the Wsh in the reign Jonee^ 



that tills callousness lias been continually shown by good 
men, by men who in all other respects would be regarded in 
any age as conspicuous for their humanity. In the days 
tlie Tudors, the best Englishmen delighted in what we should 
now deem the most barbarous sports, and it is absolutely 
certain that in antiquity men of genuine humanity — ^tender 
relations, loving friends, charitable neighbours — ^men in 
whose eyes the murder of a fellow-citizen would have ap- 
peared as atrocious as in our own, attended, instituted, and 
. applauded gladiatorial games, or counselled without a scruple 
the exposition of infants. But it is, as I conceive, a complete 
confusion of thought to imagine, as is so commonly done, 
that any accumulation of facts of this nature throws the 
smallest doubt upon the reality of innate moral perceptions. 
All that the intuitive moralist asserts is that we know by 
nature that there is a distinction between humanity and 
cruelty ; that the first belongs to the higher or better 
of our nature, and that it is our duly to cultivate it. 
standard of the age, which is itself determined by the general 
condition of society, constitutes the natural line of duty ; for 
he who falls below it contributes to depi*ess it. Kow, 
is no fact more absolutely certain than that nations 
ages which have differed most widely as to the standard 
been perfectly unanimous as to the excellence of humanity. 
Plato, who recommended infanticide; Cato, who sold Ms 
aged slaves ; Pliny, who applauded the games of the arena * 
the old generals, who made their pi'isonei's slaves or 
tors, as well as the modern generals, who refuse to impose 
upon them any degrading labour ; the old legislators, who 
filled their codes with sentences of torture, mutilation, and 
hideous forms of death, as well as the modem legislators, 
who ai*e continually seeking to abridge the punishment of 
the most guilty; the old disciplinarian, who governed by 
force, as well as the modem instructor, who governs by sym- 
pathy ; the Spanish girl, whose dark eye glows with 
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as sJie vatehes the frantic bull, -wrliilo the fire streams from 
the explosive dart that qinvers in its neck ; as veil as the 
Informers we sometiines meet, who are scandalised by aU 
field sports, or by the sacrifice of animal life for food • or 
who will eat only the larger animals, in order to reduce'the 
sacrifice of life to a m in i m um ; or who aie continually invent- 
ing new methods of quickening animal death-all these 
persons, widely as they differ in their acts and in their judo'- 
ments of what things should be caUed 'brutal,’ and of what 
thmgs should bo called ' &ntastic,’ agiee in believing human- 
ily fo be better than cruelty, and in attaching a definite 
condemnation to acts that fell below the standard of their 
^untry and their time. Now, it was one of the most impor- 
tant services of Ohristianiiy, that besides quickening groailv 
our benevolent affections it definitely and dogmatically as- 
serted the sinfulness of all destruction of human life as a 
matter of amusement, or of simple convenience, and thereby 

formed a new standard higher than any which then existed 

in the world 

The influence of Christianity in this respect began with 
the very earliest stage of hiunaai life. The practice of abor- 
tion was one to which few persons in antiquity attached any 
aeep feelmg of condemnation. I have noticed in a forml 
chapter tha,t the physiological theory that the foetus did not 
become a hv^ ci-eature tiU the hour of birth, had some 
^uenw on the judgments passed upon this practice; and 
even where to theory was not generally held, it is easy to 
account for the prevalence of the act. The death o/an 
unborn chfid does not appeal very powerfully to the feoliu» 
of compa^on, and men who had not yet attained any s W 
sen^ of the sanctaty of human life, who believed thrt they 
n^ht regulate their conduct on these matters by utilitarian 
views, according to the general iuW,* .r 
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only connteiianced the practice, bxit even desired that it 
should he enforced by law,, when population had exceeded 
certain assigned limits.^ No law in Greece, or in the Eoman 
Bepublic, or during the greater part of the Empire, con- 
demned it 3 2 and if, as has been thought, some measure was 
adopted condemnatory of it before the close of the Pagan 
Empire, that measure was altogether inoperative. A long 
chain of writers, both Pagan and Christian, represent the 
.. practice as avowed and almost universal. They describe it 
as resulting, not simply from licentiousness or from poverty, 
but even from so slight a motive as vanity, which made 
mothers shrink from the disfigurement of childbirth. They 
speak of a mother who had never destroyed her unborn off- 
spring as deserving of signal praise, and they assure us that 
the frequency of the crime was such that it gave rise to a 
regular profession. At the same time, while Ovid, Seneca, 
Favorinus the Stoic of Arles, Plutarch, and Juvenal, all 
speak of abortion as general and notorious, they all speak of 
it as unquestionably criminal.^ It was probably regarded by 
the average Bomans of the later days of Paganism much as 


^ See on the views of Aristotle, 
Labourt, Becherohes historiques mr 
les Enfanstrouvk (Paris, 1 848), p. 9. 

* See Gravina, Be Ortii et Pro- 
gresm Juris CiviliSf lib. i. 44. 

* ‘ Ntmc nterum vitiat quse vnlt 

formosa videri, 

Karaqne in hoc aevo est, qnse 
velit esse parens/ 

Ovid, JDe 22-23. 

The same writer has devoted 
one of his elegies (ii. 14) to re- 
proaching his mistress Corinna with 
having been guilty of this act. It 
was not without danger, and Ovid 
says, 

^Ssepe snos ntero quae nocat 
ipsa pent/ 


A niece of Domitian is said to 
have died in consequence of having, 
at the command of the emperor, 
practised it (Sueton. Bomit. xxii.). 
Plutarch notices the custom {Be 
Sanitate iuendeC)^ and Seneca eulo- 
gises Helvia Helm. x'\n.) for 
being exempt from vanity and hav- 
ing never destroyed her unborn 
oSspring. Favorinus, in a remark- 
able passage (Aulus GelHus, NocL 
Alt. xii 1), speaks of the act as 
‘publica detestations communique 
odio dignum/ and proceeds to argixe 
that it is only a degree less crimi- 
nal for mothers to put out their 
children to nurse. Juvenal has 
some w’ell-itoown andemphaticlluos 
on the subject 



Englishmen in the last century regarded convivial excesses as 
certainly ynong, but so venial as scarcely to deserve censulu 
The language of the Christians from the very beainnins 
widely different. With unwavering consistency and 
with the steongest emphasis, they denounced the practice not 
simply as inhuman, but as definitely murder. In the peni 
tential discipline of the Church, abortion was placed in the 
same category as infanticide, and the stem sentence to 
which the guilty person was subject imprinted on the minds 
of Christians, more deeply than any mere exhortations a” 
sense of the enormity of the crime. By the Council’ of 
Ancyra the guUty mother was excluded from the Sacrament 
till the very hour of death; and though this penalty was 
soon reduced, first to ten and afterwards to seven years’ 
penitent,’ the offence still ranked amongst the gravest in the 
l^islation of the Ohu^. In one very remarkable way the 
reforms of Christianity in this sphere were powerfully sus- 
temed by a doctnne which is perhaps the most revolting in' 
the whole theology of the Fathers. To the Pasans 
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fjaa moved, excites feelings very difTereiit from any produced 
by tke painless extinction of a new-born infant, wbicli, 
having scarcely touched the earth, has known none of its 
cares and very little of its love. But to the theologian this 
infant life possessed a fearful significance. The moment^ 
they taught, the foetus in the womb acquired animation, it 
became an immortal being, destined, even if it died unborn, 
to be raised again on the last day, responsible for the sin of 
Adam, and doomed, if it perished without baptism, to be 
excluded for ever from heaven and to be cast, as the Greeks 
taught, into a painless and joyless limbo, or, as the Latins 
taught, into the abyss of hell. It is probably, in a consider- 
able degree, to this doctrine that we owe in the first instance 
the healthy sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian from Pagan socie- 
ties, and which is now so thoroughly incorporated with our 
moral feelings as to be independent of all doctrinal changes. 
That which appealed so powerfully to the compassion of the 
early and mediaeval Christians, in the fate of the murdered 
infants, was not that they died, but that they commonly 
died unbaptised ; and the criminality of abortion was im- 
measurably aggravated when it was believed to involve, not 
only the extinction of a transient life, but also the damnation 
of an immortal soul.' In the ^ Lives of the Saints' there is 
a curious legend of a man who, being desirous of ascertaining 


* Among the barbarian la-v7s 
there is a very curious one about 
a daily compensation for children 
who had been killed in the womb 
on account of the daily suf- 
fering of those children in hell. 
‘ Propterea diuturnam j udicaverunt 
anteeessores nostri compositionem 
et judices postquam religio Chris- 
tianitatis inolevit in mundo. Q,uia 
di u tumam postquam incarnation em 
guscepit anima, quamvis ad nativi- 


tatis lucem minime pervenisset, 
patitur poenam, quia sine Sacra- 
mento regenerationisabortivo modo 
tradita est ad inferos ." — Legts 
jmarioTumf tit. vii. cap. xx. in 
Oanciani, Leges Barbwr, voh ii. p. 
374. The first foundling hospital 
of which we have undoubted record 
is that founded at Milan, by a man 
named Batheus, in a.d. 739. Mura- 
tori has preserved (Antiek liaL 
Diss. xxxvii.) the charter embody- 
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the coadition of a chfld before birth, slew a pregnant woman 
conunitting thereby a double murder, that of the mother and 
of the child in her womb. Stung by remorse, the murderer 
fled to the desert, and passed the remainder of his life in 
constant penance and prayer. At last, after many years the 
voice of God told him that he had been forgiven the murder 
of the woman. But yet his end was a clouded one. He 
never could obtain an assurance that he had been forsiven 
the death of the cMd.^ 

If we pass to the next stage of human life, that of the 
new-born infrat, we &d ourselves in presence of that prac- 
tice of infanticide which was one of the deepest stains of the 
ancient civilisation. Tflie natural history of tWs crime is 
somewhat pecuHar.^ Among savages, whose feelings of 
compassion are very faint, and whose w arlike and nomadic 

wg the motives of the founder, in life of the child. She answered 
which the following sentences oe- that ‘she would not purchasrh® 
cp:‘ania frequenter per W temporal life by saLficC th^ 
riam hominum genus decipitur, et eternal salvation of hS son ’ 

nQQKo.t,etabsqtiebaptismatislavacTo 17on. trim a v -n 
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liaHis are eminently unfavourable to infant life, it is, as 
migiit be expected, the usual custom for tbe parent to decide 
whether he desires to preserve the child he has called into 
existence, and if he does not, to expose or slay it. In 
that have passed out of the stage of barbarism, but t 
rude and simjjle in tbeir habits, the practice of 
usually rare ; but, unlike other crimes of violence, ii 
naturally diminished by the progi'ess of civilisation, for, after 
the period of savage life is passed, its prevalence is influenced 
more by the sensuality than by the barbarity of a 
people.^ We may trace too, in many countries and ages, the 
notion that children, as the fruit, representatives, and dearest 
possessions of their parents, are acceptable sacrifices to the 
gods.^ Infanticide, as is well known, was almost universally 


OoBimentury to the laws about 
children in the Theodosiaii Code, 
in Malthus, On Population^ in 
Edward’s tract On the State of 
Slavery in the Early anil Middle 
Ages qr Christianity, and in most 
ecclesiastical histories. 

* It must not, however, be in- 
ferred from this that infanticide 
increases in direct proportion to 
the unchastity of a nation. Prob- 
ably the condition of civilised 
society in which it is most com- 
mon, is where a large amount of 
actual unchastity coexists witli 
very strong social condemnation of 
the sinner, and where, in conse- 
quence, there is an intense anxiety 
to conceal the fall. A recent writer 
on Spain has noticed the almost 
eompicto absence of infanticide in 
tbit country, and has ascribed it 
to the great leniency of public 
opinion towards female frailty. 
Poundling hospitals, also, greatly 
influence the history of infanticide ; 
but the mortality in themw'as long 
so great that it may be questioned 


whether they have diminished the 
number of the deaths, though they 
have, as I believe, greatly dimi- 
nished the number of the murders 
of children. Lord Karnes, writing 
in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, says : ‘ In Wales, even at 
present, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, it is scarce a disgrace 
for a young woman to have a bas- 
tard. In the country last men- 
tioned, the first instance known of 
a bastard child being destroyed by 
its mother through shame is a lat,e 
one. The virtue of chastity ap- 
pears to be thus gaining ground, as 
the only temptation a woman can 
have to destroy her child is to con- 
ceal her frailty / — Sketches of the 
History of Man — On the Progress 
of the Female Sex. The last clause 
is clearly inaccurate, but there 
seems reason for believing that 
maternal affection is generally 
stronger than want, but weaker 
than shame. 

* See WarburtoQ^s Pimne Lega^’ 
timit’sm.ll* 
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admitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, and 
cases enjoined, upon what we should now call'" the 
happiness principle,' by the ideal legislations 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of ; 
Solon. Regarding the community as a ' ’ ” 
saw that it is in the highest degree for the interest 
that the increase of population should be vei 
stricted, and that the State should be a, 
from helpless and improductive members 
concluded that the painless destruction of 
especially of those infants who ^ 
that their lives, if prolonged, would probably 
burden to themselves, was on the whole 
sensual tone of Greek life rendered the 
prolonged continence wholly alien to their thoughts 
extremely low social and intellectual 

mothers, who exercised r‘ 

habits of thought of the nation should also, I ‘ ‘ 
into account, for it has always been observed tl^l 
are much more distinguished than fathers for their 
for infants that have 


'■m.soine 
greatest 
! of Plato and 
Lycurgus and 
whole, they clearly 
of society 
/ly jealously te- 
as far as possible free 
and they therefore 
‘ infant 

were so deformed or diseased 
have been a 
a benefit. The very 
modem notion of 
^ 5S ; and the 
condition of Greek 
appreciable influence over the 
, I think, be taken 

'-d that mothers 

— — afiection 
^ not yet manifested the first dawning of 
reasoa. Even in Greece, however, infanticide and expoaiLn 
were not unive^ally permitted. In Thebes these offences 
are said to Have been punished by death * 

The power of life and death, which in Rome was origi- 
na% conceded to the father over his childmi, would appl^ 
toinvolve an unlimited pei-mission of infanticide ; buta^rv 

noted the pa rental nght s, enjoining the father to bring up 
writers, represeatinv m Ge^s did not aUowin- 

the avoVed and StTwS v ^ 

of poor parents, are collected W infanticide 

Tarme at Monfalcon Sisi des Bn and ascribes it to 

pp. 39_46. ’ ^ei^' ““ease the popula- 



ill! to male children, and at least his eldest female child, 
forbidding him to destroy any well-formed child till it had 
completed its third year, when the affections of the parent 
might be supposed to be developed, but permitting the expo- 
sition of deformed or maimed children with the consent of 
their five nearest relations.^ The Homan policy was always 
to encourage, while the Greek policy was rather to rcstraiu, 
population, and infanticide never appears to have been com- 
mon in Rome till the corrupt and sensual days of the Empire. 
The legislators then absolutely condemned it, and it was 
indirectly discouraged by laws which accorded special privi- 
leges to the fathers of many children, exempted poor parents 
from most of the burden of taxation, and in some degree 
provided for the security of exposed infants. Public opinion 
probably differed little from that of our own day as to the 
fact, though it differed from it much as to the degree, of its 
criminality. It was, as will be i*emembered, one of the 
charges most frequently brought against the Christians, and 
it was one that never failed to arouse popular indignation. 
Pagan and Christian authorities are, however, united in 
speaking of infanticide as a crying vice of the Empire, and 
Tertullian observed that no laws were more easily or more 
constantly evaded than those which condemned it.^ A broad 
distinction was popularly drawn between infanticide and 
exposition. The latter, though probably condemned, was 
certainly not punished by lawj^ it was practised on a 


* Dion. Halic. ii. 

2 Ad Nat I 15. 

* The well-kno-wn jurisconsult 
Paulus liad laid down the proposi- 
tion, ^Kecare videtur non tantum 
is qui partum perfocat sed et is qui 
abjicit et qui alimonia denegat et 
qui publicis locis misericordise 
causa exponit quam ipse non habet.’ 
(D^.lib. xxT. tit. iii. 1. 4.) These 
words have given rise to a famous 


controversy between two Dutch 
professors, named Noodt and Byn- 
kershoek, conducted on both sides 
with great learning, and on the 
side of N^t with great passion, 
Noodt maintained that these words 
are simply the expression of a 
moral truth, not a judicial decision, 
pd that exposition was never 
illegal in Eome till some time after 
the establishment of Christianity, 
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gigantic scale and with absolute impunity, noticed by writeri^ 
with the most frigid indifierence, and, at least in the case of 
destitute parents, considered a very venial offence,® Often^ 
no doubt, the exposed children perished, but more frequently 
the very extent of the practice saved the lives of the victims. 
They wesro brought systematically to a column near the Tela- 
brum, and there taken by speculators, who educated them as 
slaves, or very frequently as prostitutes.^ 


His opponent argued that exposi- 
tion was legally identical with in- 
fanticide, and became, therefore, 
illegal when the power of life and 
death was withdrawn from the 
father. (See the works of Koodt 
(Cologne, 1763) and of Bynkers- 
hoek (Cologne, 1761). It was at 
least certain that exposition was 
notorious and avowed, and tlie law 
against it, if it existed, inopera- 
tive. Gibbon {Beeline and Fall, 
eh. xliv.) thinks the law censured 
but did not punish exposition. 
See, too, Troplong, Tnflue^ice dii 
Christianisme mr le Brnit, p. 271. 

^ Quintilian speaks in a tone of 
apolog}’', if not justification, of the 
exposition of the children of desti- 
tute parents {BecL ccevi.^, and even 
Plutarch speaks of it without cen- 
sure. {Be Amor, Prolzs.) There 
are several curious illustrations in 
Latin literature of the different 
feelings of fathers and mothers on 
this matter. Terence {Eemeton. 
Act- iii. Scene 5) represents Chremes 
as having, as a matter of course, 
charged his pregnant wife to have 
her child killed provided it was a 
girl. The mother, overcome by 
pity, slirank from doing so, and 
secretly gave it to an old woman 
to expose it, in hopes that it might 
be preserved. Chremes, on hear- 
ing what had been done, reproached 
h'g wife for her womanly pity, and 


told her she had been not only 
disobedient but irrational, for she- 
was only consigning her daughter 
to the life of a prostitute. In 
Apuleius {Metam. lib. x.) we have a 
similar picture of a father starting 
for a journey, leaving his wife in 
childbirth, and giving her his part- 
ing command to kill her child if it 
should be a girl, which she could 
not bring herself to do. The girl 
was brought up secretly. In the 
case of weak or deformed infants 
infanticide seems to have been 
habitual. * Portentosos foetus ex-' 
tinguimus, liheros quoque, si debiles 
monstrosique editi sunt., mer^mus. 
Non ira, sed ratio est, a sanis inu- 
tilia seeernere.’ — Seneca, Be Ira, i. 
15. Terence has introduced a 
picture of the exposition 'f an in- 
fant into his Andria, Act. iv. Scone 
5. See, too, Suet. August, Ixv. 
According to Suetonius (Calig, v.), 
on the death of Germanicus, women 
exposed their new-born children in 
sign of grief. Ovid had dwelt with 
much feeling on the barbarity of 
these practices. It is a very 
curious f-'ict, which has been no- 
ticed by Warburton, that Chreme.s, 
whose sentiments about infants we 
have just seen, is the very personage 
into whose mouth Terence has put 
the famous sentiment, * Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ • 
* That these were the usual 


I 
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On tlie vhole, what was demanded on this subject was 
not any clearer moral teaching, but rather a stronger enforce- 
ment of the condemnation long since passed upon infanticide, 
and an increased protection for exposed infants. By the 
penitential sentences, by the dogmatic considerations I have 
enumerated, and by the earnest exhortations both of her 
preachers and writers, the Church laboured to deepen the 
sense of the enormity of the act, and esj)ecially to convince 
men that the guilt of abandoning their children to the pre- 
. callous and doubtful mercy of the stranger was scarcely 
less than that of simple infanticide.^ In the civil law her 
influence was also displayed, though not, I think, very 
advantageously. By the counsel, it is said, of Lactantius, 
Constantine, in the very year of his conversion, in order to 
dimiTiTsh infanticide by destitute parents, issued a decree, 
applicable in the first instance to Italy, but extended in a.d. 
322 to Africa, in which he commanded that those children 
whom their parents were unable to support should he clothed 
and fed at the expense of the State,^ a policy which had already 
been pursued on a large s^le under the Antonines. In A.n. 
331, a .law intended to multiply the chances of the exposed 
child being taken charge of by some charitable or interested 
person, provided that the foundling should remain the abso- 
lute property of its saviour, whether he adopted it as a son 


J 


fates of eiiposed infants is noticed 
by several writers. Some, too, 
both Pagan and Christian (Quin- 
tilian, JDecl. cccvi. ; Lactantius, Div. 
Imt yi. 20, &c.), speak of the lia- 
bility to incestuous marriages re- 
sulting from frequent exposition. 
In the Greek poets there are 
several allusions to rich childless 
men adopting foundlings, and Ju- 
venal says it was common for 
Boman wives to palm off found- 
lings on their husbands for their 
sons. (Sat. vi. 603.) There is an 


extremely horrible declamation in 
Seneca the Bhetorician (Controvers. 
lib. V. 33) about exposed children 
who were said, to have been maimed 
and mutilated, either to prevent 
their recognition by tbeir parents, 
or that they might gain money as 
beggars for their masters, 

* See passages on this point 
cited by Oodefroy in his Oo7nmm- 
tary to theLam ^DeEa^ooitis,' Codes! 
Tkeod. lib. v. tit. 7. 

® Codex Theod. lib. xi. tit, 
27. 
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or employed it as a slave, and tliat the parent sHould not 
have power at any future time to reclaim it.^ By another 
law, which had been issued in a.d. 329, it had been pro- 
vided that children who had been, not exposed, but sold, 
might be reclaimed upon payment by the father.® 

The last two laws cannot be regarded with unmingled 
satisfaction. The law regulating the condition of exposed chil- 
dren, though undoubtedly enacted with the most benevolent 
intentions, was in some degree a retrograde step, the Pagan 
laws having provided that the farther might always withdraw 
the child he had exposed, from servitude, by payment of "tEe^ 
expenses incurred in supporting it,^ while Trajan had even 
decided that the exposed child could not become under any 
circumstance a slave.*^ The law of Constantine, on the other 
hand, doomed it to an irrevocable servitude ; and this law 
continued in force till Am, 529, when Justinian, reverting to 
the principle of Trajan, decreed that not only the father lost 
all legitimate authority over his child by exposing it, but 
also that the person who had saved it could not by that act 
depnve it of its natural liberty. But this law appKed only 
to the Eastern Empire ; and in part at least of the VYest ® 
the servitude of exposed infants continued for centmdes, and 
appears only to have terminated with the general extinction 
of slavery in Europe. The law of Constantine concerning 
the sale of children was also a step, though perhaps a neces- 
sary step, of retrogression. A series of emperors, among 
whom Caracalla was conspicuous, had denounced and en- 
deavoured to abolish, as ^ shameful,’ the traffic in free children, 
and Diocletian had expressly and absolutely condemned it.® 
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Tke extreme misery, however, resulting from the civil wars 
under Constantine, had rendered it necessary to anthonse 
the old practice of selling children in the case of absolute 
destitution, which, though it had been condemned, had prob- 
ably never altogether ceased. Theodosius the Great at- 
tempted to tahe a step in advance, by decreeing that the 
children thus sold might regain their freedom without the 
repayment of the purchase-money, a temporary service being 
a suflficient compensation for the purchase; ^ but this measure 
was repealed by Yalentinian III. The sale of children in 
case of great necessity, though denounced by the Fathers,® 
continued long after the time of Theodosius, nor does any 
Christian emperor appear to have enforced the humane 
enactment of Diocletian. 

Together with these measures for the protection of ex- 
posed children, there were laws directly condemnatory of 
infanticide. This branch of the subject is obscured by much 
ambiguity and controversy; but it appears most probable 
that the Pagan legislation reckoned infanticide as a form of 
homicide, though, being deemed less atrocious than othei* 
forms of homicide, it was punished, not by death, but by 
banishment.® A law of Constantme, intended principally, 
and perhaps exclusively, for Africa, where the sacrifices of 
children to Saturn were very common, assimilated to panficide 
the murder of a child by its father ; and finally, Talentinian, 
in A.D. 374, made all infanticide a capital offence,® and 


* See Qod, Theod, lib. iii. tit. 3, crime, but a crime generieally dif- 

lex 1, and the Commentaiy. ferent from homicide, Godeffoy 

* On the very persistent denun- maintains that it was classified as 

ciation of this practice by the homicide, but that, being esteemed 
Fathers, see many examples in less heinous than the other forms 
Terme et Monfalcon. of homicide, it was only punished 

* This is a mere question of by exile. See the Oummentary to 

definition, upon which lawyers haye Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 14, 1. 1, 
expended much learning and dis- * Cod. Theod. lih. m. tit. 15. 

cussion. Cujas thought the Ro- * Ibid, lib, ix. tit. 14, lex 1. 

mans considered infanticide a 
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especially enjoined tlie ptinisliment of exposition.^ A law of 
the Spanish Yisigoths, in the seventh centtiry, punished in- 
fanticide and abortion with death or blindness.* In the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne the former crime \vas punished 

as homicide.® 

It is not possible to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, 
what diminution of infanticide resulted from these measures. 

It may, however, be safely asserted that the publicity of the 
trade in exposed children became impossible under the in£u- 
ence of Christianity, and that the sense of the serious nature 
of the crime was very considerably increased. The extreihe 
destitution, which was one of its most fertile causes, was met 
by Christian chainty. IVLany exposed children appear to 
have been educated by individual Christians.^ Brephotrophia 
and Oi-phanotrophia are among the earliest recorded charita- 
ble institutions of the Church ; but it is not certain that 
exposed children were admitted into them, and we find no 
trace for several centmies of Christian foundling hospitals. 
This form of charity gi*ew up gradually in the early part of 
the middle ages. It is said that one existed at Treves in the * 
sixth, and at Angers in the seventh century, and it is certai]>"' 
that one existed at Milan in the eighth century.^ Thl® 
Council of Eouen, in the ninth century, invited women wh^ 
had secretly borne children to place them at the door of tP^ 
church, and undertook to provide for them if they were 
reclaimed. It is probable that they were brought up amo.^^ 


* Cofp. Juris^ lib. viii. tit, 52, 
lex 2. 

® Leges Wisigothorum (lib. vi. 
tit 3, lex 7) and other laws (lib. 
ir, tit. 4) condemned exposition. 

* * Si quis infantem necaverit 
at homicida teneatur.’ — Capit vii. 
168. 

' ^ It appears, from a passage of 
St Angustin©, that Christian vir- 
gins were accustomed to collect 


exposed children and to have the^ 
brought into the church. 

Terme et Monfalcon, Mst 
Enfans tromes^ p. 74. 

* Compare Labourt, siir 

les Enfans trouves^ pp. 32, 33; 
Muratori, Antiehita lialiome^ Dis- 
sert. xxxvii. Muratori has also 
briefly noticed the history of these 
charities in his Caritd Christiana^ 
cap. xxvii. 
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tlie mnneroiis slares or serfs atfcaclied to tKe ecclesiastical 
properties j for a decree of the Gotmcil of Arles, in the fifth 
century, and afterwards a law of Oharlemagne, had echoed 
the enactment of Constantine, declaring that exposed children 
should be the slaves of their protectors. As slavery declined, 
the memorials of many sins, like many other of the discordant 
elements of medioBval society, were doubtless absorbed and 
consecrated in the monastic societies. The strong sense 
always evinced in the Church of the enormity of unchastity 
probably rendered the ecclesiastics more cautious in this than 
in other forms of charity, for institutions especially intended 
for deserted children advanced hut slowly. Even Home, the 
mother of many charities, could boast of none till the begin- 
ning of the tliirteenth century.' About the middle of the 
twelfth century we find societies at Milan charged, among 
other functions, with seeking for exposed cliildren. Towards 
the close of the same century, a monk of Montpellier, whose 
very name is doubtful, but who is commonly spoken of as 
Brother Guy, founded a confraternity called by the name of 
the Holy Ghost, and devoted to the protection and education 
of children ; and this society in the two following centuries 
ramified over a great part of Europe.^ Though principally 
and at first, perhaps, exclusively intended for the care of the 
prphans of legitimate marriages, though in the fifteenth 


I * The first seems to have been angel. Compare Eemacle, Hospices 
fee hospital of Sta. Haria in ^Enfans trouv^Sf pp. 36-87, and 
feassia, which had existed with Amydemns, (a book 

various changes from the eighth written a.d. 1624, and translated 
eeatoy, but was made a found- in part into English in a.d. 1687), 
ling hospital and confided to the Eng. trans. pp. 2, 3. 
care of Guy of Montpellier in ^ For the little that is known 
A.3>. 1204. According to one tra- about this missionary of charity, 
dition, Pope Innocent III. had compare Kemacle, Hospices d/Eji* 
been shocked at hearing of infants fans tromh, pp. 34-44 ; and La- 
drawn in the nets of fishermen bourt, Eeoherches hisioriques snr les 
from the Tiber. According to Enfans tronvk, pp. 38-41. 
another, he was inspired by an 
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century the Hospital of the Holy Ghost at Paris even re- 
fused to admit deserted children, yet the care of foundlings 
soon passed in a great measure into its hands. At last, after 
many complaints of the frequency of Manticide, St. Yincent 
de Paul arose, and gave so gi*eat an impulse to that branch 
of charity that he may be regarded as its second author, and 
his influence was felt not only in private charities, but in 
legislative enactments. Into the effects of these measures-- 
the encouragement of the vice of incontinence by institutions 
that were designed to suppress the crime of infanticide, and 
the serious moral controversies suggested by this apparent 
contict between the interests of humanity and of chastity— 
it is not necessary for me to enter. We are at present con- 
cerned with the principles that actuated Christian charity, 
not with the wisdom of its organisations. Whatever mis- 
takes may have been made, the entire movement I have 
traced displays an anxiety not only for the life, but also for 
the moral well-being, of the castaways of society, such as the 
most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. This 
minute and scrupulous cax’e for human life and human virtue 
in the humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, 
or the infant, was indeed wholly foi’eign to the genius Of 
Paganism. It was produced hy the Christian doctrine di 
the inestimable value of each immortal soul. It is the dis- 
tinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every sociew 
into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. I 

The influence of Christianity in the protection of infanf 
life, though very real, may he, and I think often has been, 
exaggerated. It would be difficult to overrate its influence 
in the sphere we have next to examine. There is scarcely 
any other single reform so important in the moral history of 
mankind as the suppression of the gladiatorial shows, and 
this feat must be almost exclusively ascribed to the Christian 
Church. When we remember how extremely few of the 
best and greatest men of the Eoman world had absolutely 
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Bondemned tte games of the amphitheatre, it is impossible to 
regard, without the deepest admiration, the unwavering and 
uncompromising consistency of the patristic denunciations 
And even compamg the Fathers with the most enlightened 
Pagan moralists in their treatment of this matter, we shall 
usually find one most significant difference. The Pagan, in 
the spirit of philosophy, denounced these games as inlfuTtia,' 
or demoralising, or degrading, or brutal. The Christian, in 
the spint of the Church, represented them as a definite sin 
the sin of mui'der, for which the speetatom as weD as the 
actors were directly responsible before Heaven. In the very 
latest days of the Pagan Empire, magnificent amphitheatres 
were stiU arising,' and Constantine himself had condemned 
numei-ous barbarian captives to combat with wild beasts.® 
It was in a.d. 325, immediately after the convocation of the 
Council of ^ Nice, that the first Christian emperor issued the 
first edict in the Homan Bm^iire condemnatory of the gladia- 
tonal games.® It was issued in Berytus in Syria, and is 
believed by some to have been only applicable to the province 
of Phoenicia ; ■* but even in this province it was suffered to 
be inoperative, for, only four yeai-s later, Libanius speaks of 
the shows as habitually celebrated at Antioch.® In the 
Western Empii-e their continuance was fuUy recognised, 
though a few infinitesimal restrictions were imposed upon 
them. Constantine, in a.d. 357, prohibited the lanistu, or 


E.g. the amphitheatre of 
Verona was only built under Dio- 
cletian. 

f * Quid hoc triumpho pul- 
chriuB ? . . . Tantam captiTorum 
muMtudinem bestiis ohjicit ut in- 
grati et perfidl non minus doloris 
ex iudibrio sui quam ex ipsa morte 
patiantur.* — Incerti ^0JifiegyTi(yu.s 
Coiutaiit, ‘Puberes qui in manus 
venerunt, quorum nec perfidia erat 
apta militiiie nec ferocia servituti 


ad pcenas spectaculo dati saevientes 
hestias multitudine sua fatiga- 
runt' — Eumemus,P««(?^. OoQistant 
xL ■ 

* Chd, Theod. lib. xt. tit. 12, 
lex 1. Sozomen, i. 8. 

* This, at least, is the opinion 
of Godefroy, who has discussed the 
^bject very fully, {Cod. Theod. 
Ixb. XV. tit. 12.) 

* Libanius, De Vita Sua, 3. 
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purveyors of gladiators, from bribing servants of the palace to 
enrol tbemselves as combatants.^ "Y" alentinian, in a.d. 365, for- 
bade any Cliristian criminal, ^ and in a.d. 367 , any one connected 
with tie Palatine,^ being condemned to figbt. Honoriiia 
prohibited any slave who bad been a gladiator passing into 
the service of a senator; but the real object of this last 
measure was, I imagine, not so much to stigmatise the 
gladiator, as to guard against the danger of an armed nobility 
A much more important fact is that the spectacles were 
never introduced into the new capital of Constantine. At 
Borne, though they became less numerous, they do not appear ' 
to have been suspended until their final suppression. The 
passion for gladiators was the worst, while religious liberty 
was probably the best, feature of the old Pagan society ; and 
it is a melancholy fact that of these two it was the nobler 
part that in the Christian Empire was first destroyed. Theo- 
dosius the Great, who suppressed all diversity of worship 
throughout tbe Empire, and who showed himself on many 
occasions the docile slave of the clergy, won the applause of 
the Pagan Symmachus by compelling his barbarian prisoners 
to fight as gladiators.® Besides this occasion, we have special 
knowledge of gladiatorial games that were celebxuted in a.d. 
385, in A.D. 391, and afterwards in the reign of Plonoriiis, 
and the practice of condemning criminals to the arena still 
continued.® 

But although the suppression of the gladiatorial shows 
was not effected in the metropolis of the Empire till nearly 
ninety years after Christianity had been the State religion, 
the distinction between the teaching of the Christians and 
Pagans on the subject remained unimpaired. To the last, 


* Cod, Thmd. lih.xv.tit. 12,1. 2. ® M. Wallon has traced these 

Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 40, 1, 8. last shows with umch learning 

* Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 40, 1. 11. {'EM, de VEifclavage, tome ili. pp, 

* Ibid. lib. XV. tit. 12, 1. 3. 421-429.) 

» Bymmaoh. Esf. x. $1» 
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the most estimable of the Pagajis appear to have regai*ded 
them with favour or indifierence, Julian, it is true, with a 
rare magnanimitj, refused persistently, in his conflict with 
Christianity, to avail himself, as he might most easily have 
done, of the popular passion for games which the Church 
condemned ; but Libanius has noticed them with some appro- 
bation,^ and Symmachus, as we have abeady seen, both in- 
stituted and applauded them. But the Christians steadily 
refused to admit any professional gladiator to baptism till he 
had pledged himself to abandon his calling, and every Chris- 
tian who attended the games was excbided from communion. 
The preachers and writers of the Church denounced them 
with the most unqualiiied vehemence, and the poet Pnidentius 
made a dbect and earnest appeal to the emperor to suppress 
them. In the East, where they had never taken very firm 
I'oot, they appear to have ceased about the time of Theodosixis, 
and a passion for chariot races, which rose to the most extra- 
vagant height at Constantinople and in many other cities, 
took them place. In the West, the last gladiatorial show was 
celebrated at Pome, under Honoiius, in a.d. 404 , in honour 
of the triumph of Stilicho, when an Asiatic monk, named 
Telemachus, animated by the noblest heroism of philanthropy, 
rushed into the amphitheatre, and attempted to part the com- 
batants. He perished beneath a shower of stones lixmg by 
the angry spectators ; but his death led to the final abolition 
of the games.^ Combats of men with wild beasts continued, 
however, much later, and were especially popular in the East. 
The difiEculty of procuring wild animals, amid the general 
poverty, contributed, with other causes, to them decline. 
They sank, a.t last, into games of cruelly to animals, but of 
little danger to men, and were finally condemned, at the end 
of the seventh century, by the Council of TruHo.^ In Italy, 

wavered, however, on tome iii. p. 423, 
the subject, and on one occasion ® Theodoret ' v 26 

condemned them. See Wallon, • Muller, De iii JEvi mo- 
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the custom of sham figlits, which coutmued thiough the wiiole 
of the middle ages, and which Petrai-ch declares were in his 
days sometimes attended with considerable bloodshed, may 
perhaps be traced in some degree to the traditions of the 
amphitheatre.^ 

The extinction of the gladiatoml spectacles is, of all the 
results of early Christian influence, that upon which the 
historian can look with the deepest and most unmingled 
satisfaction. Horrible as was the bloodshed they directly 
caused, these games were perhaps still more pernicious on 
account of the callousness of feeling they diffused through all 
classes, the fatal obstacle they presented to any geneml eleva- 
tion of the standard of humanity. Yet the attitude of the 
Fagans decisively proves that no prograss of philosophy or 
social civilisation was likely, for a very long period, to have 
extirpated them ; and it can hardly be doubted that, had they 
been flourishing unchallenged as in the days of Trajan, when 
fliG rude \Yarriors of the North obtained the empire of Italy, 
t hey would have been eagerly adopted by the conquerors, 
w-^ould have taken deep root in mediaeval life, and have inde- 
flniteJy retarded the progress of humanity. Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear this evil plant from the 
Homan soil. The Christian custom of legacies for the relief 
of the indigent and suffering replaced the Pagan custom of 
bequeathing sums of money for games in honour of the dead ; 
and the month of December, which was looked forward to 
with eagerness through all the Homan world, as the special 
season of the gladiatorial spectacles, was consecrated in the 
Church by another festival commemorative of the advent of 
Christ. 

The notion of the sanctity of human life, which led the 
early Christians to combat and at last to overthrow the 

^odani (1797), vol. ii. p. 88 j Mil- * See on these fights Ozanam’s 
man. Hist, of Early Christianity^ Civilisation in the Fifth Centitry 
vol. iii. pp. 343-347. trans.), vol. i. p. 130 
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gladiatorial games, was earned Tby some of them to an extent 
altogether irreconcilable with national independence, and 
with the prevailing penal system. Many of them taught 
that no Christian might lawfully take away life, either as a 
soldier, or by bringing a capital charge, or by acting as an 
executioner. The first of these questions it will be convenient 
to reserve for a later period of this chapter, when I 
T/O examine the relations of Christianity to the military spirit, 
and a very few words will be sufiicient to dispose of 
others. The notion that there is something impure and de- 
filing, even in a just execution, is one which may be traced 
through many ages ; and executioners, as the ministers of the 
law, have been from very ancient times regarded as unholy. 
In both Greece and Eome the law compelled them, to live 
outside the walls, and at Rhodes they were never permitted 
even to enter the city.^ Motions of this kind were very 
strongly held in the early Church ; and a decree of the peni- 
tential discipline which was enforced, even against emperors 
and generals, forbade any one whose hands had been imbrued 
in blood, even when that blood was sbed in a righteous war, 
approaching the altar without a preparatory period of penance. 
The opinions of the Christians of the first three 
were usxially formed without any regard to the necessities 
civil or political life; but when the Chm*ch obtained an 
ascendancy, it" was found necessary speedily to modify them; 
and although Lactantius, in the foui*th century, maintained 
the unlawfulness of all bloodshed,® as strongly as Origen in 
the third, and Tertullian in the second, the common doctrine 
was simply that no priest or bishop must take any part in a 
capital charge. From this exceptional position of the clergy 
they speedily acqtiired the position of ofiScial intercessors for 


* Nieupoort, J)e Miibus earlier testimonies on the subject 

vianorum, p. 169. are given by Barbeyrac, Morahdes 

* See a very unequivocal pas- Fires, and in many other books. 
B&ge. Inst, JDm tL W. Several 
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OT-iniiiftlF, ambassadors of mercy^ when, from some act of 
secJition or other cause, their city or neighbourhood was 
menaced with a bloody invasion. The right of sanctuary, 
which was before possessed by the Imperial statues and by 
fche Pagan temples, was accorded to the chin’ches. During 
the holy seasons of Lent and Easter, no criminal trials could 
be held, and no criminal could be tortured or executed.^ 
Miracles, it was said, were sometimes wrought to attest the 
innocence of accused or condemned men, but were never 
wrought to consign criminals to execution by the civil 
power.^ 

All this bad an importance much beyond its immediate 
effect in tempering tbc adnoinistration of the law. It con- 
tributed lai^ely to associate in the popular imagination the 
ideas of sanctity and of mercy, and to increase the reverence 
for human life. It had also another remarkable effect, to 
which I have adverted in another work. The belief that it 
was wrong for a priest to bring any charge that could give rise 
to a capital sentence caused the leading clergy to shrink from 
persecuting heresy to death, at a time when in all other 
respects the theory of persecution had been fully matured. 
“When it was readily admitted that heresy was in the highest 
degree criminal, and ought to be made penal, when laws ban- 
ishing, fining, or imprisoning heretics fiJ.led the statute-book, 
and when ©very vestige of religious liberty was suppressed at 


^ See two laws enacted in A.i). 
380 {Cod, Tkcod, ix. tit. 35, 1. 4) 
and A.D. 389 {Cod. Jlicod, ix. tit. 
35, 1. 5). Theodosius the Younger 
made a law (ix. tit. 85, 1. 7) except- 
ing the Isaurian robbers from the 
pririlcges of these laws. 

* There are, of course, innu- 
merable miracles punishing guilty 
men, but I know none assisting the 
civil power in doing so. As an 
oxaraple of the miracles in defence 
of the innocent, I may cite one by 


St. Macarius, An iimocent man, 
accused of a murder, fled to him. 
He brought both the accused and 
accusers to the tomb of the mur- 
dered man, and asked Mm whether 
the prisoner was the murderer. The 
corpse answered in the negative ; 
the bystanders implored St. Maca- 
rius to ask it to reveal the real 
culprit; but St. Macarius refused 
to do so. ^ {VU(s Pairtm, lib. ii. 
cap. xxviii.) 
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the instigation o£ the clergy, these still shrank from the last 
and inevitable step, not because it was an atrocious violation 
of the rights of conscience, but because it was contrary to the 
ecclesiastical discipline for a bishop, under any circumstances, 
to countenance bloodshed. It was on this ground that St. 
Augustine, while eagerly advocating the persecution of the 
Donatists, more than once expressed a wish that they should 
not be punished with death, and that St. Ambrose, and St. 
Martin of Tours, who were both energetic persecutors, ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of the Spanish bishops, who had 
caused some Priscilliamsts to bo executed. I have elsewhere 
noticed tbe odious hypocrisy of the later inquisitors, who rele- 
gated the execution of the sentence to the civil power, with 
a prayer that the lieretics should be punished ^ as mildly as 
possible and without the ejffusion of blood,’ ^ which came at 
last to be interpreted, by the death of fire j but I may here 
add, that this hideous mockeiy is not unique in the history of 
religion. Plutarch suggests that one of the reasons for bury- 
ing unchaste vestals alive was tliat they were so sacred that 
it was unlawful to lay violent hands upon them,® and among 
the Donatists the CircumcelHones were for a tune accustomed 
to abstain, in obedience to the evangelical command, from tbe 
use of tine sword, w'hile they beat to death those who diOfered 
from their theological opinions with massive clubs, to which 
they gave the veiy signiScant name of Ismelites.^ 

The time came when the Christian priests shed blood 
enough. The extreme scrupulosity, however, which they at 
first displayed, is not only exceefegly curious when con- 
trasted with their later history; it was also, by the association 
of ideas which it promoted, very favourable to humanity. 


^ ‘ Ut qiiam clementissime et tome vi- pp. 88-98. The Donatists 
ultra sanguinis efiiisionem punire- after a time, however, are said to 
tur. have overcome their scruples, and 

® Qumst. BommiSf xcvi. used swords, 

^ Tillemont, Afm. <f ilis'?. 
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It is remarkable, bowever, tbat wMle some of tlie earl}* 
Fathers were the midoubted precursors of Beccaria, tbelr 
teacbing, unlike that of the pMiosopliers in the eighteenth 
century, had little or no appreciable influence in mitigating 
the severity of the penal code. Indeed, the more carefully 
the Christian legislation of the Empire is examined, and the 
more fully it is compared with what had been done under 
the influence of Stoicism by the Pagan legislators, the more 
evident, I think, it will appear that the golden age of Homan 
law was not Christian, but Pagan. Great works of codifica- 
tion were accomplished under the younger Theodosius, and 
under Justinian ; but it was in the reign of Pagan emperors, 
and especially of Hadrian and Alexander Severus, that 
nearly all the most important measures were taken, redress- 
ing injustices, elevating oppressed classes, and making the 
doctrine of the natural equality and fraternity of mankind 
the basis of legal enactments. Eeceiving the heritage of 
these laws, the Christians, no doubt, added something; but a 
careful examination will show that it was surprisingly little. 
In no respect is the greatness of the Stoic pliilosophers more 
conspicuous than in the contrast between the gigantic steps 
of legal reform made in a few years under their influence, 
and the almost insignificant steps taken when Christianity 
had obtained an ascendancy in the Empire, not to speak of 
the long period of decrepitude that followed. In the way of 
mitigating the severity of punishments, Constantine made, 
it is true, thi'ee important laws prohibiting the custom of 
branding crbninals upon the face, the condemnation of 
criminals as gladiators, and the continuance of the once 
d^rading but now sacred punishment of crucifixion, which 
had been very commonly employed ; but these measures 
were more than counterbalanced by the extreme severity 
with which the Christian emperors punished infanticide, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and several other crimes, aiul 
the number of capital offences became considerably gi’eater 
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than before.^ The most prominent evidence, indeed, of eccle< 

Biastical influence in the Theodosian code is that which must 
be most lamented. It is the immense mass of legislation, 
intended on the one hand to elevate the clergy into a 
separate and sacred caste, and on the other to persecute in 
every form, and with every degree of violence, all who 
deviated from the fine line of Catholic orthodoxy.^ 

The last consequence of the Christian estimate of human 
hfe was a very emphatic condemnation of suicide. "We have 
already seen that the arguments of the Pagan moralists, who 
were opposed to this act, were of four kinds. The religious 
argument of Pythagoras and Plato was, that we are all 
soldiers of God, placed in an appointed post of duty, which it 
is a rebellion against our Maker to desert. The civic argu- 
ment of Aristotle and the Greek legislators was that we owe 
our services to the State, and that therefore voluntarily to 
abandon life is to abandon our duty to our country. The 
argument which Plutai'ch and other writers derived from | 

human dignity was that true courage is shown in the 
manful endurance of sufifering, while suicide, being an act of 
flight, is an act of cowardice, and therefore unworthy of man. 

The mystical or Qiiietist argument of the Neoplatonists was 
that all perturbation is a pollution of the soul ; that the act 
of suicide is accompanied by, and springs from, perturbation, 


' Under the Christian kings, the 
barbarians multiplied the number 
of capital offences, but this has 
usually been regarded as an im- 
provement. The Abbfe Mably says : 
‘Quoiqu’il nous reste pen d’ordon- 
nances faites sous les premiers 
M^rovingiens, nous voyons qu’avant 
la fin du sixi^me si^cle, les Eran- 
«jois avoient d^ja adopt la doctrine 
salutairo des Eomains au sujot 
de la prescription ; et que renon- 
qant & eotte humanitd crueiie qui 
les enhardissolt au mal, ils infli- 
g^rent peine de mortcontrerinceste, 


le vol et le raeurtre qui jusques-la 
ffavoient dt6 punis que par Texil, 
ou dont on se rachetoit par uue 
composition. Les Fran 9 ois, en r4- 
formant quelques-tmes de leurs loia 
civiles, port^rent la s^vdrit^ aussi 
loiu que leurs p^res avoient pouss4 
I’indulgence.’ — Mably, Ohserv. sur 
VHist. des Frangois, Hv. i. ch. iii. 
See, too, Gibbon's Decline and FaUt 
ch. xxxviii. 

® The whole of the sixth volume 
of Godefroy’s edition (folio) of the 
Theodosian code is taken up with 
laws of these kinds. 
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and that therefore the perpetrator ends his days by a crime. 
Of these four arguments, the last cannot, I think, be said to 
hare had any place among the Christian dissuasives from 
suicide; and the influence of the second was almost imper- 
ceptible. The notion of patriotism being a moral duty wa-s 
habitually discouraged in the early Church ; and it was im- 
possible to urge the civic argument against suicide without 
at the same time condemning the hermit life, which in the 
third century became the ideal of the Church. The duty a 
man owes to his family, which a modem moralist would deem 
the most obvious and, perhaps, the most conclusive proof of 
the general criminalily of suicide, and which may he said ta 
have replaced the cmc argument, was scarcely noticed 
either by the Pagans or the early Christians. The first 
were accustomed to lay so much stress upon the authority, 
that they scarcely recognised the duties, of the father; and 
the latter were too anxious to attach all their ethics to the 
interests of another world, to do much to supply the omis- 
sion. The Christian estimate of the duty of humiKty, and 
of the degradation of man, rendered appeals to human dig- 
nity somewhat uncongenial to the patristic writers ; yet these 
writers frequently dilated upon the true courage of patience, 
in language to which their own heroism under persecution 
gave a noble emphasis. To the example of Cato they opposed 
those of Eegulus and Job, the courage that endures suflering 
to the courage that confronts death. The Platonic doctrine, 
that we are servants of the Deity, placed upon earth to per- 
form our allotted task in His sight, with His assistance, and 
by His will, they continually enforced and most deeply 
realised; and this doctrine was in itself, in most cases, 
a suffident preventive ; for, as a great writer has said : 
' Though there are many crimes of a deeper dye than suicide, 
there is no other by which men appear so formally to re- 
ooiince the protection of God.^ ^ 


' TVCrae, da Stael, Eijlexims sur le Suicide* 
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But, in addition to tJiis general teacLing, the CiiiisDian 
theologians introduced into the sphere we are considering 
new elements hoth of terrorism and of persuasion, which 
have had a decisive iniuence upon the judgments of mankind. 
They carried their doctrine of the sanctity of human life to 
such a point that they maintained dogmatically that a man 
who destroys his own life has committed a crime similar 
both in kind and magnitude to that of an ordinary mui‘- 
derer,^ and they at the same time gave a new character to 
death by their doctrines concerning its penal nature and 
conceiving the future destinies of the soul. On the other 
hand, the high position assigned to resignation in the moral 
scale, the hope of future happiness, which casts a ray of 
light upon the darkest calamities of life, the deeper and more 
subtle consolations arising from the feeling of trust and from 
the outpouring of prayer, and, above all, the Christian doc- 
trine of the remedial and providential character of suiTer- 
ing, have proved sufficient protection against despsdr. The 
Christian doctrine, that pam is a good, had in this respect 
an influence that was never attained by the Pagan doctrine, 
that pain is not an evil. 

There were, however, two forms of suicide which were 
regarded in the early Chui’ch with some tolerance or hesita- 
tion. During the frerusy excited by persecution, and under 
the influence of the belief that martyrdom eflaced in a mo- 
ment the sins of a life, and introduced the sufferer at once 
into celestial joys, it was not uncommon for men, in a trans- 
port of enthusiasm, to rush before the Pagan judges, impior- 


* The following became the to the act of Sextius, or she did 
theological doctrine on the sub- not. In the first caae she was an 
ject: ‘ Est vere homicida ©t reus adulteress, and should therefore 
homicidii qui se interficiendo inno- not be admired. In the second 
centum hominem intorfecerit.’ — case she was a murderess, because 
Lisle, Du Suicide, p. 400. St. Au- in killing herself she killed an 

f ustine has much in this strain, innocent and virtuous womaa. 
iUcretia, he says, either consented {De Civ* Dei, i. 19.) 
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ing or provokirig mai'tyrdom; and some of the ecclesiastical 
writers have spoken of these men with considerable admira- 
tion/ though the general tone of the patristic writings and 
the councils of the Ohurch condemned them. A more serious 
diihculty arose about Christian women who committed suicide 
to guard their chastity when menaced by the infamous sen- 
tences of their persecutors, or more frequently by the lust of 
emperors, or by barbarian invaders. St. Pelagia, a girl of only 
fifteen, who has been canonised by the Ohurch, and who was 
warmly eulogised by St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom/ 
having been captured by the soldiery, obtained pei’mission 
to I'etire to her room for the purpose of robing herselt, 
mounted to the roof of the house, and, flinging herself down, 
perished by the fall.^ A Christian lady of Antioch, named 
Domnina, had two daughters renowned alike for their beauty 
and their piety. Being captui'ed during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, and fearing the loss of them chastity, they agi-eed by one 
bold act to free themselves from the danger, and, casting them- 
selves into a river by the way, mother and daughters sank 
unsullied in the wave.^ The tyrant Maxentius was fasci- 
nated by the heaxity of a Christian lady, the wife of the 
Prefect of Pome. Having sought in vain to elude his 
addresses, having been dragged from her house by the 
minions of the tyrant, the faithful wife obtained permission, 
before yielding to her master's embraces, to retire for a 
moment into her chamber, and she there, with true Eoman 
ooiuage, stabbed herself to the heart.'* Some Protestant 





* J ustin Martyr, Tertulliau, and fioa del Suimdio raghnato (Venezia, 
Cypi-ian are especially ardent in 1788), pp. 135-140. 
this respect ; but their language “ Ambrose, JDe Virginihus, iii. 7. 

is, I thinh, in their circumstances, » Eusebius, Bccles. EisL viii. 12. 

extremely excusable. Compare < Eusebius, Eoclea. Hist, viii. 

Jisxh&gxm, Morale d>e8 Ekes, 14. Bayle, in bis article upon 

§8; eh. viii §§ 34-39. Bonne’s Sophroma, appears to be greatly 
Biathmiatos (ed. 1 644), pp* 56-67. scandalised at t his act, and it seems 
CTOmaziano. Moria critica efiloso^ tliat among the Catholics it is not 
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couti’oversialists have been pcandalised,' and some Oatkolie 
controversialists perplexed^ by the nudisguised admiration 
with -wbicb the early ecclesiastical -writers narrate these his- 
tories. To those who have not suffered theological opinions 
to destroy all their natnral sense of nobility it will need 
no defence. 

This was the only form of avowed suicide which was in 
any degree permitted in the early Church. St. Ambrose 
rather timidly, and St. Jerome more strongly, commended 
it ; but at the time when the capture of Bome by the soldiei's 
of Alaric made the question one of pressing interest, St. 
Augustine devoted an elaborate examination to the subject, 
and while expressing his pitying admh-ation for the virgin 
suicides, decidedly condemned then* act.^ His opinion of 
the absolute sinfulness of suicide bas since been generally 
adopted by the Catholic theologians, who pretend that Pela- 
gia and Domnina acted under the impulse of a special revela- 
tion.^ At the same time, by a glaring though veiy natural 


considered right to admire this Pelagia, Tillemont finds a strung 
poor lady- as much as her sister argument in support of this view 
suicides. Tillemont remarks : in the astounding, if not miracii- 
* Comma on ne voit pas que T^glise lous, fact that, having thrown her- 
romaine Tait jamais honor^e, nous self from the top of the house, she 
n’avonspasle mesme droit do jus- was actually killed by the fall! 
tifier son action.’ — Hist. eccUs. ^ Estant mont^e tout au haut de sa 
tome V. pp, 404, 405. maison, fortifi5e par le mouvement 

* Especially Barbeyrac iu his que J.-C. formoit dans son coBur et 
Morale des F^res. He was an- par le coui‘age qu’il luy inspiroit, 
swered by Ceillier, Cromaziano, elle se pr^cipita de la du liaut en 
and others. Matthew of West- bas, et 4chapa ainsi a tous les 
minster relates of Ebba, the ab- pi5ges de ses ennemis. Son corps 
bess of a Yorkshire convent which en tombant k terre frapa, dit S. 
was besieged by the Banes, that Chrysostome, les yeux du d^mon 

she and all the other nuns, to save plus vivement qu’un eclair 

their chastity, deformed themselves Ce qni marque encore que I)ieu 
by cutting off their noses and up- agissoit en tout ceci c’est qtfau 
per lips. (A.n. 870.) lieu que ces chutes ne sent pas 

® J)e Civ. JOH, i. 22-7. toujonrs mortelles, ou que souvent 

• This had been suggested by ne brisant que quelques membres, 
$t August inCfc In the case of dies n’ostent la vie que longtemps 
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inconsistency, no characters were more entliiisiasticallT ex- 
tolled than those anchorites who habitually deprived "their 
bodies of the sustenance that was absolutely necessary to 
health, and thxxs manifestly abridged their lives. St. Jerome 
has preserved a cuiious illustration of the feeling with which 
these slow suicides were regarded by the outer world, in 
his account of the life and death of a young nun named 
Blesilla. Tina lady had been guilty of what, according to 
the religious notions of the fourth centmy, was, at least, the 
fiivolity of marrying, but was left a widow seven months 
afterwards, haying thus * lost at once the crown of vh'ginity 
and the pleasure of marriage.^ ^ An attack of illness inspmed 
her with strong religious feelings. At the age of twenty she 
retired to a convent. She attained such a height of devotion 
that, according to the very characteristic eulogy of her bio- 
grapher, ‘she was more sorry for the loss of her virginity 
than for the decease of her husband and a long succes- 
sion of atrocious penances preceded, if they did not produce, 
her death.3 Tlie conviction that she had been killed by fast- 
ing, and the spectacle of the uncontrollable gi-ief of her mother, 
filled the 2 >opulace with indignation, and the funeral was 
disturbed by tumultuous cries that the ‘accursed race of 
monks should be banished from the city, stoned, or drowmed.'^ 
In the Church itself, however, we find very few traces of any 
condemnation of the custom of undermining the constitution 
by austeiities,'^ and if we may believe but a small part of 


api-^s, ni run ni Tautre n’arrim en 
cotte rencontre; mais Dieu retjra 
auHsitost i’Ame de la sainte, en 
sorte qne sa mort parut antant 
Tefiet de la volont6 divine que de 
ea chute.’ — Hist, ecclis. tome 
pp. 401-402. 

^ ‘ Et virginitatis coronam ©t 
jauptiarum perdidit voiuptateni/ — 
Bp. xxii. 

^‘ Quia ©nim siccis ocnlis re- 


eordetur viginti annorum adoles- 
ceutulam tam ardenti fide crucis 
levasse vexiilum utmagis amissani 
virginitatem quiim mariti dolerct 
interitum xxxix. 

a description of these 
penances, see Bp. xxxviii. 

^ Ep. xxxix. 

* St. J erome gave some sensible 
advice on this point to one of his 
admirers. {Ep. cxxv.) 
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wliat is related of the haHts of the early and medheval monks, 
.ri'eat numbers of them must have thus shoi-tened their toys. 
There is a toiichiag story told by St. Bonaventura, of St. 
Francis Assisi, who was one of these victims to asceticism. 
As the dying saint sank back exhausted with spitting blood, he 
avowed, as he looked upon his emaciated body, that ‘ he had 
sinned against his brother, the ass j ’ and then, the fee g o 
his mtefl taking, as was usual with him, the foim of an hal- 
lucination, he imagined that, when at prayer during the ^ht, 
he heard a voice saying ; ‘ Francis, there is no sinner in the 
world whom, if he be converted, God will not pardon ; but 
he who kills himself by hard penances will find no mercy m 
eternity.’ He attributed the voice to the devil.^ 

Direct and deliberate suicide, which occupies so promi- 
nent a place in the moral history of antiquity, almost abso- 
lutely disappeared within the Church j but beyond its pale 
the Oii-cumcelliones, in the fourth century, constituted ttem- 
selves the apostles of death, and not only can-ied to the highest 
point the custom of provoking martyrdom, by challen^i^and 
insulting the assemblies of the Pagans, but even killed them- 
selves in great numbers, imagining, it would seem, that this 
was a form of martyrdom, and would secure for them eterna 
salvation. Assembling in hundreds, St. Augustme says even 
in thousands, they leaped with paroxysms of frantic joy from 
the brows of overhanging cliffs, till the rocks below were red- 
dened with their blood.si A-t a much later period, we find 
among the Albigenses a practice, known by the name of 
Endura, of accelerating death, in the ease of dangerous iltoess, 
by fasting, and sometimes by bleeding.® The wretched Jews, 
stung to madness by the persecution of the Catholics, furnish 
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the most numerous examples of suicide duiing tlie middle 
ages. A multitude perished by their own bands, to avoid 
torture, in Prance, in 1095 ; five hundred, it is said, on a 
single occasion at York; five hundred in 1320, v^hen besieo’ed 
by the Shepherds. The old Pagan legislation on this subject 
remained unaltered in the Theodosian and Justinian codes * 
but a Council of Arles, in the fifth century, having pronounced 
suicide to be the effect of diaboHcal inspiration, a Cotmcil of 
Bragues, in the following century, ordained that no religions 
lites should be celebrated at the tomb of the culprit, and that 
no masses should be said for his soul; and these provisions, 
which were repeated by later Councils, were gradually intro- 
duced into the laws of the barbarians and of Charlemagne. St, 
Lewis originated the custom of confiscating the property of the 
dead man, and the corpse was soon subjected to gross and vari- 
ous outrages. In some countries it could only be removed from 
the house through a perforation specially made for the occasion 
in the wall ; it was di-agged upon a hurdle through the sti*eets, 
}]nng up with the head downwai’ds, and at last thrown into 
the public sewer, or burnt, or binied in the sand below 
high-water mark, or transfibced by a stake on the public 
highway.* 

These singularly hideous and at the same time grotesque 
customs, and also the extreme injustice of reducing to heo-- 
gary the unhappy relations of the dead, had the very natui'al 
effect of exciting, in the eighteenth century, a strong spirit of 

; ' (Paris, 1856.) The ferocious laws 

3n tne aarx ages has been most here recounted contrast remarkably 
minutf'ly and carefully examined with a law in the Capitularies (lib 
by M. Bourquolot, in a very in- yi. lex 70), which nrovides that 
terestmg series of memoirs in the though mass may notCceieM 
third and fourth^volumes of the for a suicide, any private T)erfif>T» 
MbkotMque de des Charles, may, through charity, cause prayers 
lam much indebted to these me- to be offered up for his Toub 
i^irs in tbefolioyuDg pages. See, ‘ Quia ineomprehensibilia sunt ju- 
® dicia Dei, et profnnditatem con* 

3fedmne, Bistotre, et Ugislaiion, silii ejus nemo potest investigare. 
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reactiion . Suicide is indeed one of tliose acts wbicli may be 
condemned by moralists as a sin, but wbicb, in modern times 
at least, cannot be regarded as 'witbin the legitimate sphere 
of law ; for a society wbicb accords to its members perfect 
liberty of emigration, cannot reasonably pronounce the simple 
renunciation of life to be an oifence against itself. Wben, 
however, Eeccaxia and his followers went further, and main- 
tained that the mediaeval laws on tbe subject were as impotent 
as they were revolting, they fell, I think, into serious error. 
The outrages lavished upon the corpse of the suicide, though 
in the first instance an expression of the popular horror of 
his act, contributed, by the associations they formed, to 
strengthen the feeling that produced them, and they were 
also peculiarly fitted to scare the diseased, excited, and over- 
sensitive imaginations that are most prone to suicide. In the 
rare occasions when the act was deliberately contemplated, 
the knowledge that i-eligious, legislative, and social infiuences 
would combine to aggravate to the utmost the agony of the 
surviving relatives, must have had great weight. The acti- 
vity of the Legislature shows the continuance of the act ; hut 
we have every reason to believe that within the pale of 
Catholicism it was for many centuries extremely rare. It is 
said to have been somewhat prevalent in Spain in the last 
and most corrupt period of the Gothic kingdom,' and many 
instances occurred diu’ing a great pestilence which raged 
in England in the seventh century,^ and also duiing the 
Black Death of the fourteenth century.^ When the wives 
of priests were separated in vast numbers from their hus- 
bands by Hildebrand, and driven into the world blasted, 
heart-broken, and hopeless, not a few of them shortened 


* See the very interesting work ® Roger of Wendover, a.i>. 66d. 

of the Abh4 Bourret, V^oU chfkti- * Esquirol, Maladies mentales^ 

enne de Seville sotis la mmarcMe tome i. p. 691, 
des Vw\qoths (Paris, 1856), p. 396. 
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their agony by suicide. ‘ Among women it was in genorai' 
especially rare ; and a leaimed historian of suicide bas even 
asserted that a Spanish lady, who, being separated from her 
husband, and finding herself unable to resist the energy of 
her passions, killed herself rather than yield to temptation, 
is the only instance of female suicide during several centuries.^ 
In the romances of chivalry, however, this mode of death is 
frequently pourtrayed without horror, ^ and its criminality 
was discussed at considerable length hy Abelard and St. 
Thomas Aqninas, while Dante has devoted some fine lines to 
painting the condition of suicides in hell, where they are also 
fi-equently represented in the has-relicfs of cathedrals. A 
melancholy leading to desperation, and known to theologians 
under the name of * acedia,^ was not imcommon in monasteries 
and most of the recorded instances of mediaeval suicides in 
Catholicism were by monks. The frequent suicides of monks, 
sometimes to escape the world, sometimes through despair at 
their inability to quell the propensities of the body, sometimes 
through msanity produced by their mode of life, and hy their 
dread of suiTOunding demons, were noticed in the early Church,^ 


* Lea’s Hisiorv of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy (Philadelphia, 1867), p. 
248. 

^ ‘ Per lo corso di molti seeoli 
abbiamo qiiesto solo suicidio don- 
neseo, o buona cosa h non averne 
pih d’unq; pereli^ lo non credo che 
la impudicixia istessa sia peggiore 
di questa disporata castiti.’— -Cro- 
injuiano, 1st del. SuieidiOf p. 226. 
Mariana, who, under the frock of 
a Jesuit, bore the heart of an an- 
cient Koman, treats the case in a 
very different manner. ‘ Ejus 
nxor Maria Coronelia cum mariti 
absentiam non ferret, n© pravis 
cupiditatibus cederet,vitamposiut, 
ardenteitt forte libidinem igne ©x- 
tinguens adacto per mnliebria 


titione ; digaam meliori seculo 
foeminam, insigno studiiim casti- 
tatis.’ — Be Bebus Rispaot. xvi. 17.. 

^ ® A numbejr of passages are 
cited by Bonrquelot. 

‘‘ This is noticed by St. Gregory 
Hazianzen in a little poem which 
is given in Migne’s edition of The 
Grech Fathers, tome xxxvii. p. 
1459. St. Nilus and the biogra- 
pher of^ St. Paehomius speak of 
these suicides, and St. Chrysostom 
wrote a letter of consolation to a 
young ^ monk, named Stagirius, 
which is still extant, encouraging 
him to resist the temptation. See 
h^'eander, EeclesiasHcal Rist vol 
iii. pp. 319, 320. 
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and a few examples laaye been gleaned, from tKe medical 
olnromcles,^ of suicides produced by tbe bitterness of hopeless 
love, or by tbe derangement that follows extreme austerity. 
These are, however, but few ; and it is probable that the 
monasteries, by providing a refuge for the disappointed and the 
broken-hearted, have prevented more suicides than they have 
caused, and that, during the whole period of Catholic ascend- 
ancy, the act was more rare than before or after. The 
influence of Catholicism was seconded by Mohammedanism, 
wiiich, on this as on many other points, borrowed its teaching 
from the Christian Church, and even intensified it; for 
suicide, which is never expressly condemned in the Eible, is 
more than once forbidden in the Koran, and the Christian 
duty of resignation was exaggerated by the Moslem into a 
complete fatalism. Under the empire of Catholicism and 
Mohammedanism, suicide, during many centiudes, almost 
absolutely ceased in all the civilised, active, and progressive 
part of mankind. When we recollect how warmly it was 
applauded, or how faintly it was condemned, in the civilisa- 
tion of Greece and Home; when we remember, too, that 
there was scarcely a barbarous tribe, from Denmark to Spain, 
who did not habitually practise it,^ w© may idealise the com- 


* Bourquelot. Pinol notices 
{ Train midioo’^hilosojphigue sur 
VAlimatim mentaU (2nd ed.), pp. 
44-46) the numerous cases of in- 
sanity still produced by strong 
religious feeling; and the history of 
the movements called * revivals/ in 
the present century, supplies much 
evidence to the same effect. Pin el 
says, religious insanity tends pecu- 
liarly to suicide (p. 265). 

“ Orosius notices {Hist. v. 14) 
that of all the 0aitls conquered by 
Q. Marcius, there were none who 
did not prefer death to slavery. 
The Spaniards were famous for 
their suicides, to avoid old age as 


well as slavery. Odin, who, under 
different names, was the supreme 
divinity of most of the Northern 
tribes, is said to have ended his 
earthly life by suicide. Boadicea, 
the grandest figure of early British 
history, and Cordeilia, or Cordelia, 
the most pathetic figure of early 
British romance, were both sui- 
cides. (See on the first, Tacitus, 
Ann. XXV. 3«5~37t and on the second 
Oeoffrey of Monmouth, ii, 15 — a 
version from which Shakspeare has 
considerably diverged, but which is 
faithfully followed by Spenser. 
FaeVy Queen^ book ii. canto 10.) 
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revolution wMch was effected in tliis sphere by the 
iniluencse of Christianity. 

A few words may be added on the later phases of this 
mournful histoiy. The Heformation does not seem to have 
had any immediate effect in multiplying suicide, for Pro- 
testants and CathoKcs held with equal intensity the religious 
sentiments which are most fitted to pievent it, and in none of 
tlie persecutions was impatience of life largely displayed. 
The history at this period passes chiefiy into the new world, 
where the unhappy Indians, reduced to slavery, and treated 
with atrocious cruelty by their conquerors, killed themselves 
in great numbers ; till the Spaniards, it is said, discovered an 
ingenious method of deterring them, by declaring that the 
master also would commit suicide, and would pursue his 
victims into the world of spiiits.' In Europe the act was very 
common among the witches, who underwent all the suffer- 
ings with none of the consolations of martyrdom. Without 
enthusiasm, without hope, without even the consciousness of 
innocence, decrejnt in body, and distracted in mind, com* 
pelled in this world to endure tortures, before wldch the 
most impassioned heroism might quail, and doomed, as 
they often believed, to eternal damnation in the next, they 
not unfrequently killed themselves in the agony of their 
despair. A French judge named Bemy tells us that he knew 
no less than fifteen witches commit suicide in a single year,® 


* * In our age, when the Spani- 
ards extended that law which was 
made only against the cannibals, 
that they who would not accept 
the Christian religion should incur 
bondage, the Indians in infinite 
numbers escaped this by killing 
themselves, and never ceased tiU 
the Spaniards, by some counter- 
feitings, made them think that 
they also would kill themeelves, 
and follow them with the same 


severity into the next life.’ — 
Donne’s Biathanatos, p. 56 (ed. 
1644). On the evidence of the 
early travellers on this point, see 
the essay on ‘ England’s Forgotten 
Worthies,’ in Mr. Fronde’s Short 
Studies. 

* Lisle, pp. 427-434. Sprenger 
has noticed the same tendency 
among the witches he tried. See 
Calmeil, Be la Folie (Paris, 1845), 
tome i. pp. 161, 303-305. 
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In these cases, fear and madness combined in urging the 
victims to the deed. Epidemics of purely insane suicide 
have also not unfrequently occurred. Both the women of 
Marseilles and the women of Lyons were afflicted with an 
epidemic not unlike that which, in antiquity, had been no- 
ticed among the girls of Miletus.^ In that strange mania 
which raged in the Neapolitan districts from the end of the 
fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, and which 
was attributed to the bite of the tarantula, the patients 

thronged in multitudes towards the sea, and often, as the blue 

waters opened to their view, they chanted a wild hymn of 
welcome, and rushed with passion into the waves.^ But 
together with these cases, which belong rather to the history 
of medicine than to that of morals, we find many fflcts ex- 
hibiting a stai-tling increase of deliberate suicide, and a no 
less startling modification of the sentiments with which it 
was regarded. The revival of classical learning, and the 
growing custom of regarding Greek and Homan heroes as 
ideals, necessarily brought the subject into prominence. The 
Catholic casuists, and at a later period philosophers of the 
school of Grotius and Pufflendorf, began to distinguish certain 
cases of legitimate suicide, such as that committed to avoid 
dishonour or probable sin, or that of the soldier who fives a 
mine, knowing he mixst inevitably perish by the explosion, 
or that of a condemned person who saves himself from torture 
by anticipating an inevitable fate, or that of a man who 
ojlers himself to death for his friend.^ The effect of the 




0 ^' 


^ On modern suicides the reader 
may consult Winslow’s Anatomy of 
Suicide ; as well as the work of M- 
Lisle, and also Esquirol, Maladies 
mentaUs (Paris, 1838), tome i, pp. 
526-676. 

*Heckers Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages (I^ondon, 1844), p. 
121. Hecker in bis very curious 
essay on tins mania, has preserved 


a verse of their song : — 

* Ailu mari mi portati 
Se voleti che mi sanati, 

Allu mari, alia via, 

Cosi m’ ama la donna mia, 

Allu mari, allu mari, 

Mentre campo, t’ aggio amari.’ 

* Cromaziano, ht. del Siik-idlo 
caps. viii. ix. 
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Pagan examples may frequently be detected in the last 
words or writings of the suicides. Philip Strozzi, wh^ 
accused of the assassination of Alexander I. of Tuscany,)^ 
killed himself through fear that torture might extort from 
him revelations injurious to his friends, and he left behind 
hm a paper in which, among other things, he commended 
Ids soul to God, with the prayer that, if no higher boon could 
be granted, he might at least be permitted to have his place 
with Cato of Utica and the other gi-eat suicides of antiquity.* 

In England, the act appears in the seventeenth century and in 
the first half of the eighteenth to have been more common 
than upon the Continent,** and several partial or even unquali- 
fied apologies for it were written. Sir Thomas More m 
his ‘ Utopia,’ represented the priests and magistrates of his 
idejd republic permitting or even enjoining those who were 
afflicted with incurable disease to kill themselves, but de- 
priving of burial those who had done so without authoidsa- 
tion.® Dr. Domie, the learned and pious Dean of St. Parrl’s, 
liad in his youth written an extremely carious, subtle, 
leamed, but at the same time feeble and involved, work ^ 
defence of siucide, which on his deathbed he commanded^ia 
son nohher to publish nor destroy, and which his son puh- 
hshsd m 1644. Two or three English suicides left behind 
them elaborate defences, as did also a Swede named Eoheck, 
who drowned himself in 1735, and whose treatise, published 
m the follow mg year, acquired considerab le celebrity.'* But 

* Crornaziano, pp. 92-93. 

® Montesquieu, and many Con- 
tinental UTiters, have notic^ this, 
and most English "writers of the 
eighteenth century seem to admit 
the charge. There do not appear, 


however, to^ have been any accu- 
rate statistics, aud the general 
statements are very untrustworthy. 
Suicides were supposed to be 
especially numerous under the de- 
pressing influence of English win- 


ter fogs. The statistics made in 
the present century prove beyond 
question that they are most nume- 
rous in summer. 

* Utopia, book ii. ch. vi. 

^ A sketch of his life, which 


xixv, WUteXi 

was rather curious, is given by 
Cromaziano, pp, 148^151. There 
IS a long note on the early litera- 
ture in defence of suicide, in Du- 
mas, 7}rai£€ du Suicide (Amsterdam 
1723), pp. 148-149. Dumas was 
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^the most influential writings about suicide were those of the 
French philosophers and revolutionists. Montaigne, without 
discussing its abstract lawfulness, recounts, with much ad- 
miration, many of the instances in antiquity.^ Montesquieu, 
in a youthful work, defended it with ardent enthusiasm. ^ 
Eousseau devoted to the subject two letters of a burning and 
passionate eloquence,^ in the first of which he presented with 
matchless power the arguments in its favour, while in the 
second he denounced those argtiments as sophistical, dilated 
upon the impiety of abandoning the post of duty, and upon the 
cowardice of despair, and with a deep knowledge of the human 
heart revealed the selfishness that lies at the root of most 
suicide, exhoi'ting all who felt impelled to it to set about 
some work for the good of others, in w^hich they would 
assuredly find relief. Yoltaire, in the best-known couplet 
he ever wrote, defends the act on occasions of extreme 
necessity.^ Among the atheistical party it was warmly 
eulogised, and Holbach and Deslandes were prominent as its 
defenders. The rapid decomposition of religious opinions 
weakened the popular sense of its enormity, and at tlie same 
time the humanity of the age, and also a clearer sense of the 


a Protestant minister who wrote * Essais^ Hr. ii. ch, xiii. 
against suicide. Among ^ the * Lettres persanes, Ixxvi. 

English apologists for suicide * Noitvelle Heldue^ partie iii. 

(which he himself committed) was let. 21-22. Esquirol gives a curi- 
Blount, the translator of the Life ous illustration of the way the 
of ApollonwsofTyam^'m.^OsQech, influence of Rousseau penetrated 
an editor of Lucretius. Concern- through all classes. A little child 
ing the former there is a note in of thirteen committed suicide, 
Bayle’s Diet. art. * Apollonius.’ leaving a writing beginning : * Je 
The latter is noticed by Voltaire in l^gue mon 4me a Rousseau, mon 
his Lettres Philos, He wrote as a corps a la terra .* — Maladies men- 
memorandum on the margin of his tales^ tome i. p, 588. 

' Lucretius,’ ‘ N.B. 'Whon I have ^ In general, however, Voltaire 
finished my Commentary I must was extremely opposed to the phi- 
kill myself ; ’ which he accordingly losophy of despair, but he certainly 
did — Voltaire says to imitate his approved of some forms of suicide, 
favourite author. (Voltaire, PicU See the articles ‘ Caton ’ and ‘ Sui- 
pM. art. * Caton.’) cide,’ in his Piet, pUlos, 
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true limits of legislation, produced a reaction against thei 
horrible Ws on the subject. Grotius had defended them. X,, 
Montesquieu at first denounced them -with unqualified energy, ■ 
but in Hs later years in some degree modified Ms opinions! 
Beceai-ia, who was, more than any other writer, the repre- 
sentative of the opinions of the IVench school on such mat- 
ters,^ condemned them partly as unjust to the iimocent 
survivors, partly as incapable of deterring any man who was 
resolved upon the act. Even in 1749, in the full blaze of 
the philosopMc movement, we find a suicide named Fortier ' ‘ 
dragged through the streets of Paris with his face to the 
ground, hung from a gallows by his feet, and then thrown into 
the sewers ; ' and the laws were not abrogated till the Eevo- 
lution, wMch, having founded so many other forms of freedom, 
accorded the liberty of death. Amid the dramatic vicissi- 
tudes, and the fierce enthusiasm of that period of convulsions 
suicides immediately multiplied. ‘The world,’ it was said! 
had been ‘ empty since the Eomans.’ 2 For a brief period! 
and in this one countij, the action of Christianity appeared 
suspended. Men seemed to be transported again into the 
age of Paganism, and the suicides, though more theatrical 
were perpetrated with no less deliberation, and eulogised 
vrith no less enthusiasm, than among the Stoics. But the 
tide of revolution passed away, and with some qualifications 
the Md opmions resumed their authority. The laws against 
suicide were, indeed, for the most part abolished. In France 
and several other lands there exists no legislation on the 
subject In other countries the law simply enjoins burial 
without religious ceremonies. In England, the burial in a 
highway Md the mutilation by a stake were abolished under 
veorge lY.; but the monstrous injustice of confiscating to 
the Crown the entire property of the dehberate suidde, 

* Lisle, Du Suidde^ pp, 411 , 412 . 

* ‘ la monde est vide depuis les Eoinains.'-St.- Just, Frocks dcDmUa. 
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L%. «!. tf End Iniiff been inoperative, was only formally re- 

nwd bv the Act of 1870, abolishing forfeitures for felony. 
Lmmon of Christendom has, however 

„p„ a. «it, ttooSk i* I" — “ »«“'f *5!^. 

the old censure, and has abandoned some of the old ar« 
on+H Tt was reserved for Madame de Stael, who, m a yo 
Mwo* upon thePassions, had commended suicide, tor^- 
struct this department of ethics, wMdi ^^d 

eUfiturbed by the Bevolution, and she did so m a 
^ tise wHch is a model of calm, candid, and phdosophm pieiy. 

deed is of the nature of murder, that it the 

of crimes, and that it is always, or even 

offspruKT of cowardice; abandonmg, too, all attempts t 

scarp mm by religious terrorism, she proceeded, not so much 

to meet in detail the isolated arg^ents of its 

as to sketch the ideal of a truly vn<tuous man, to ®lm 

how such a character would secure ^ * Z 

tation to suicide. In pages of the most tender ® 

traced the influence of suffering in softening, purifying, 

deepening the character, and showed ^ f “T/whest 

■ tual and submissive resignation was not only the J 

duty, bat also the source of the purest consolation, and a 
the time the appointed condition of moral ame lom 

Zi Having exan^ed in detail the Biblical aspect of 
the question, she procmded to show how the true m^e^ 
of the dignity of man is his unselfishness. ^ She con 

the martyr with the suicide— the death which spring rom 
devotion to duty with the d^h 

tellion against circumstances. The suicide of Cato, which 
had been absurdly denounced by a crowd of ecclesiastics as 
, ^ . an act of cowardice, and as absurdly alleged by many smcides 

■ 03 a justification for flying from pain or poverty, she ^ 
presented as an act of martju-dom—* death hke that o 
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Onrtiiis, accepted nobly for tbe benefit of Borne. Tbe eye 
of tbe good man should be for ever fixed upon tbe interest of| 
others. For them he should be prepared to relinquish life'^^ 
with all its blessings. For them he should be prepai*ed to 
tolerate life, even when it seemed to him a curse, 

Sentiments of thiB kind have, through the infiuence of 
Christianity, thoroughly pervaded European society, and 
suicide, in modem times, is almost always found to have 
sprung either from absolute insanity ; from diseases which, 
though not amounting to insanity, ai'e yet sufficient to dis- 
colour our judgments ; or from that last excess of soii-ow, 
when resignation and hope are both extinct. Considering it 
in this light, I know few things more fitted to qualify the 
optimism we so often hear than the fact that statistics show 
it to be rapidly increasing, and to he peculiarly characteristic 
of those nations which rank most high in intellectual de- 
velopment and in general civilisation. ^ In one or two countries, 
strong religious feeling has counteracted the tendency ; but 
the comparison of town and coimtry, of different countries, of 
difierciit provinces of the same country, and of different periods 
in history, proves conclusively its reality. Many reasons may 
he alleged to explain it. Mental occupatio3as are peculiarly 
fitted to j)roduce insanity,^ and the blaze of publicity, which 
in modern time encircles an act of suicide, to draw weak 
minds to its imitation. If we put the condition of absolutely 
savage life, out of our calculation, it is probable tbat a highly 
developed civilisation, while it raises the average of weli-heing, 
is accompanied by more extreme misery and acute sufferings 


Tliis fact 1ms been often no- 
ticed. The reader may find many 
statistics on tbe subject in Lisle, 
Du Suixiidei and Winslow’s 
af 8mc>de. 

* ^ There seems good reason to 
believe, that with the progress of 
mental development through the 


ages, there is, as in the case with 
other forms of organic develop- 
ment, a correlative degeneration 
going on, and that an increase oi 
insanity is a penalty which an 
increase of our present civilisation 
necessarily pays.’ — Maudsley’s 
Physiology of Mind) p. 201, 
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f.iiaii the simpler stages that had preceded it. ISTomadic 
liahits, the vast agglomeration of men in cities, the pressure 
of a fierce competition, and the sudden fluctuations to which 
manufactures are peculiarly Hahle, are the conditions of great 
prosperity, hut also the causes of the most profound misery. 
Civilisation makes many of what once were superfluities, 
necessaries of life, so that their loss inflicts a pang long after 
their possession had ceased to he a pleasure. It also, hy 
softening the character, renders it peculiarly sensitive to pam, 
.d it briags with it a long train of antipathies, passions, 
and diseased imaginations, which rarely or never cross the 
thoughts or torture the nerves of the simple peasant. The 
advance of religious scepticism, and the relaxation of religious 
discipline, have weakened and sometimes destroyed the horror 
of suicide; and the habits of self-assertion, the eager and 
restless ambitions which political liberty, intellectual activity, 
and manufacturing enterprise, all in their diffex'ent ways 
conspire to foster, while they are the very principles and- 
conditions of the progress of our age, render the virtue of 
content in all its foms extremely rare, and are peculiarly 
unpropitious to the formation of that spirit of humble and 
submissive resignation which alone can mitigate the agony of 
hopeless suffering. 

From examining the effect of Christianity in promoting 
a sense of the sanctity of human life, we may now pass to an 
adjoining field, and examine its influence in promoting a fra- 
ternal and philanthropic sentiment among mankind. And 
first of all we may notice its effects upon slavery. 

The reader will remember the general position this insti- 
tution occupied in the eyes of the Stoic moralists, and under 
the legislation wMch they had in a great measure inspired. 

-..The legitimacy of slavery was fully recognised ; but Soneca 
and other moralists had asserted, in the very strongest terms, 
the natural equality of mankind, the superficial character of 
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the ilifFerences het^reea the slave and his master, and the 
duty of the most scrupulous humanity to the former. In-| 
stances of a very warm sympathy between master and slave'/ 
were of frequent occurrence; but they may unfortunately be 
paralleled by not a few examples of the most atrocious cruelty. 
To guard against such critelty, a long series of enactments, 
based avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the essential 
equality of manldnd, had been made imder Hadrian, the 
Antonines, and Alexander Severus. Not to recapitulate at 
length what has been mentioned in a former chapter^j^ 
sufficient to remind the reader that the right of life and death 
had been dejSnitely withdrawn from the master, and that the 
murder of a slave was stigmatised and punished by tlie law. 
It had, however, been laid down, by the great lawyer Paul, 
that homicide implies an intention to kill, and that therefore 
the master was not guilty of that crime if his slave died 
under chastisement which was not administered with this 
intention. But the licence of punishment which this decision 
might give was checked by laws which forbade excessive 
enmity to slaves, provided that, when it was proved, they 
should bo sold to another master, suppressed the private 
prisons in which they had been immured, and appointed 
special officers to receive their complaints. 

In the field of legislation, for about two hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, the progress was ex- 
tremely slight. The Christian emperors, in a.d. 319 and 
326, adverted in two elaborate laws to the subject of the 
murder of slaves,’ but, beyond reiterating iu very emphatic 
terms the previous enactments, it is not easy to see in what 
way they improved the condition of the class.* They pro- 

> Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 12. murieiing the slave of another mac, 

* Sotiii© coinmeiitaitors imiigine "whil© in th© Christian law it whs 
( see Muratori, ATiiich. XtetL Diss. defined as homicide, equivalent to 
xiv.) that ainons the Pagans the the murder of a freeman- I con- 
murder of a man’s own slave was fess, however, this point does n<$ 
only assimiUted to the crime of appear to me at all clear. 
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vided that any master who applied to his slave certain 
atrocious tortures, that are enumerated, with the object of 
killing him, should be deemed a homicide, but if the slave 
died under moderate punishment, or under any punishment 
not intended to kill him, the master should be blameless ; no 
charge whatever, it was emphatically said, should be broxight 
against him. It has been supposed, though I think without 
evidence, by commentators ^ that this law accorded immunity 
to the master only when the slave perished under the appli- 
cation of ‘appropriate’ or servile punishments — that is to 
!^y, scourging, irons, or imprisonment ; but the use of torture 
not intended to kill was in no degree restricted, nor is there 
anything in the law to make it appear either that the master 
was liable to punishment, if contrary to his intention his 
slave succumbed beneath torture, or that Constantine pro- 
posed any penalty for excessive cruelty which did not result 
in death. It is, perhaps, not out of place to observe, that this 
law was in remarkable harmony with the well-known article 
of the Jewish code, which provided that if a slave, wounded 
to death by his master, linger for a day or two, the master 
should not be punished, for the slave was his money * 

The two features that were most revolting in the slave 
system, as it passed from the Pagan to the Christian emperors, 
were the absolute want of legal recognition of slave mandage, 
and the licence of torturing still conceded to the master. 
The Christian emperors before Justiaian took no serious 
steps to remedy either of these evils, and the measures that 
wei’e taken against adultery still continued inapplicable to 
slave unions, because ‘ the vileness of their condition makes 
them unworthy of the observation of the law.’^ The aboli- 
tion of the punishment of cruci&don had, however, a special 

» SeeGodefroy’s Oom'imntary on Th;od. lib. ix. tit. 7. See on 

tliese Jaws. this law, Wallon, tome iii. pp. 417, 

* Exodus xxi. 21. 41tJ. , t 

*'anas viiitates vitjs dignas Dean Milman observes. * in the 
legam observatione non creclidiu' — old Roman society in the Eastern 
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value to tlie slave class, and a very merciful law of CoiiHtan- . 
tine forbade tbe separation of tbe families of the slaves. 
Another law, which in its effects was perhaps still more 
important, impai^ted a sacred character to manumission, 
ordaining that the ceremony should be celebrated in the 
Church,* and permitting it on Sundays. Some measures 
were also taken, providing for the freedom of the Christian 
slaves of Jewish masters, and, in two or three cases, freedom 
was offered as a bribe to slaves, to induce them to inform 
against criminals. Intermarriage between the free and slave 
classes was still strictly forbidden, and if a free woman had 
improper intercourse with her slave, Constantine ordered 
that the woman should be executed and the slave burnt 
alive.® By the Pagan law, the woman had been simply re- 
duced to slavery. The laws against fugitive slaves were also 
rendered more severe.** 

This legislation may on the whole be looked upon as a 
progress, but it certainly does not deserve the enthusiasm 
which ecclesiastical writers have sometimes bestowed upon 
it. For about two hundred years, there was an almost ab- 
solute pause in the legislation on this subject. Some slight 
restrictions were, however, imposed upon the use of torture 
in trials; some slight additional facilities of manumissiou 
were given, and some very atrocious enactments made to 
prevent slaves accusmg their masters. According to that of 
Gratian, any slave who accused his master of any offence, 


pDipiro this distinction between tho 
marriage of the freeman and the 
concubinage of the slave was long 
recognised by Christianity itself. 
These unions were not blessed, as 
the marriages of their superiors had 
soon begun to be, by the Church. 
Basil tlie Macedonian (a.i>. 867- 
886) first enacted that the priestly 
benediction should hallow the mar- 


riage of the slave ; but the autho- 
rity of the emperor was counter- 
acted by the deep-rooted prejudices 
of centuries.’ — Hist, of Latin Chfis- 
tianiiy^ voL ii. p. 15. 

^ Cod. TJmod. lib. ii. tit. 25. 

® Ibid. lib. iv. tit. 7. 

* Ibid. lib. ix. tit, 9, 

* Oorpm JwTi», vi. 1. 
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except high, treason, should immediately be burnt; alivC) 
without any inTestigation of the justice of the charge.^ 

Under Justinian, however, new and very important mea- 
sures were taken. In no other sphere were the laws of this 
emperor so indispiitably an advance upon those of his prede- 
cessors. His measures may be comprised under three heads. 
In the first place, all the restrictions upon enfrancliisement 
which had accumulated under the pagan legislation were 
abolished; the legislator proclaimed in emphatic language, 
and by the provisions of many laws, his desire to encourage 
'manumission, and free scope was thus given to the action 
of the Church. In the second place, the freedmen, considered 
as an inter-mediate class between the slave and the citizen, 
were virtually abolished, all or nearly all the privileges 
accorded to the citizen being granted to the emancipated 
slave. This was the most important contribution of the 
Christian emperors to that great amalgamation of nations 
and classes which had been advancing since the days of Au- 
gustus ; and one of its efiects was, that any person, even of 
senatorial rank, might marry a slave when he had first 
emancipated her. In the third place, a slave was permitted 
to marry a free woman with the authorisation of his master, 
and children born in slavery became the legal heirs of 
their emancipated father. The rape of a slave woman was 
also in this reign punished, like that of a free woman, by 
death.^ 

But, important as were these measures, it is not in the 
field of legislation that we must chiefiy look for the infiuence 
of Christianity upon slavery. This infiuence was indeed very 
great, but it is necessary carefully to define its nature. The 
prohibition of all slavery, which was one of the peculiarities 
of the Jewish Essenes, and the iU^timacy of hereditary 



* Cod. Theod. Ub. vi. tit. 2. ^ Wallon, tome iii. ; Champaguy 

* Bee on all this legislatioa, CkciriU chritie7ine, pp, 214--224, 
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slavery, which was one of the speculations of the Stoic Dion 
Chrysostom, had no place in the ecclesiastical teaching, * 
Slavery was distinctly and formally recognised by Christ- 
ianity,^ and no x^eligion ever laboured more to encourage a 
habit of docility and passive obedience. Much was indeed 
said by the Fathers about the natural equality of mankind, 
about the duty of regarding slaves as brothers or companions, 
and about the heinousness of cruelty to them ; but all this 
had been said with at least equal force, though it had not been 
disseminated over an equally wide area, by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus, and the principle of the original freedom of all men was 
repeatedly aven-ed by the Pagan lawyers. The services of 
Christianity in this sphere were of three kinds. It supplied 
a new order of relations, in which the distinction of classes 
was unknown. It imparted a moral dignity to the servile 
classes, and it gave an unexampled impetus to the movement 
of enfranchisement. 

The first of these services was eiSTected by the Churcli 
ceremonies and the penitential discipline. In these spheres, 
from which the Christian mind derived its earHest, its 
deepest, and its most enduring impressions, the diffei'ence 
between the master and his slave was unknown. They re- 
ceived the sacred elements together, they sat side by side at 
the agape, they mingled in the public prayers. In the penal 
system of the Church, the distinction between wrongs done 
to a freeman, and wrongs done to a slave, which lay at the 
very root of the whole civil legislation, was repudiated. At 
a time when, by the civil law, a master, whose slave died as 
a consequence of excessive scourging, was absolutely un- 
punished, the Council of Iliiheris excluded that master foi* 


I 


* It is worthy of notice, too, that of Ham. See a number of passages 
the justice of slavery was frequently noticed by Moehler, Xe Christian'^ 
based by the Fathers, as by modern isme et VEsclavage (trad, fran^*.), ^ 

defenders of slavery, on the curse pp, 151-152. 
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ever from the comm union J The chastity of female slaves, 
for ihe protection of which the civil law made but little pro- 
vision, was sedulously guarded by the legislation of the Chin*cli. 
Slave birth, moreover, was no disqualification for enteiing 
into the priesthood; and an emancipated slave, regarded as 
the dispenser of spiritual life and death, often saw the 
greatest and the most wealthy kneeling humbly at his feet 
imploring his absolution or his benediction.® 

In the next place, Christianity imparted a moral dignity 
to the servile class. It did this not only by associating 
poverty and labour with that monastic life which was so pro- 
foundly revered, but also by inti'oducing now modifications 
into the ideal type of morals. There is no fact more promi- 
nent in the Koman wiiters than the profound contempt with 
which they i*egarded slaves, not so much on account of their 
position, as on account of the charactter which that position 
had formed. A servile character was a synonym for a vicious 
one. Cicero had declared that nothing great or noble could 
^ exist in a slave, and the plays of Plautus exhibit the same esti- 
mate in every scene. There were, it is true, some exceptions, 
Epictetus had not only been, but had been recognised as one of 
the noblest charactei's of Rome. The fidelity of slaves to 
their masters had been frequently extolled, and Seneca in 
this, as in other respects, had been the defender of the op- 



* The penalty, however, appears 
to have been reduced to two years’ 
exclusion from communion. Mura- 
tori says : * In pifi consili si truova 
decretato, excommunicatione vel 
pcenitenlise biennii esse subjioieu- 
dum qui servum propium sine con- 
seientia judieis Occident.’” — Jtn- 
ticK Ital. Biss, xiv. 

Besides the works which treat 
generally of the penitential disci- 
pline, the reader may consult with 


fruit Wright’s letter On the JPoli- 
tical Condition of the Englkh Pea- 
santry^ and Moehler, p. 186. 

“ On the great multitude of 
emancipated slaves who entered, and 
at one time almost monopolised, the 
ecclesiastical offices, compare Moeh- 
ler, Le CkrUtianUme et I'Esckwage, 
pp, 177-178. Leo the Great trie<i 
to prevent slaves being raised to 
the priestly office, because it would 
degrade the latter. 

T 
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Bllll there can be no doubt that tins contempt waa 
general, and also that in the Pagan wdd it was to a great 
extent jnst. Every age has its own moral ideal, to wMcb all 
vudiiions men aspire. Every sphere of life has also a tend- 
ency to produce a distinctive type being specially favourable 
to some particular class of virtues, and specially unfavourable 
to others. The popular estimate, and even the real moral 
condition, of each class depends chiedy upon the degree in 
which the tyi^e of character its position naturally develops, 

coincides with the ideal type of the age. Now, if we remeitn 

bor that magnanimity, self-reliance, dignity, independence, 
and, in a word, elevation of character, constituted the Eoman 
ideal of perfection, it will appear evident that this was pre- 
eminently the type of freemen, and that the condition of 
slavery was in the veiy highest degree unfavourable to its 
development. Ohristianity for the first time gave the servile 
virtues the foremost place in the moral type. Humility, 
ol>edience, gentleness, patience, resignation, are all cardinal 
or rudimentary virtues in the Christian character ; they were . 
all neglected or underrated by the Pagans ; they can all ex- 
pand and {iourish iix a servile position. 

The influence of Christianity upon slavery, by inclmang the 
moral ty]X0 to the servile classes, though less obvious and less 
discussed than some others, is, I believe, in tbe very liigbest de 
gree imporUnt. There is, probably, scarcely any other single 
circumstance that exercises so profound an influence upon 
the social and political relations of a religion, as the class 
type with which it can most readily assimilate ; or, in other 
words, the group or variety of virtues to which it gives the 
foremost place. The vii*tues that are most suited to the 
servile position wei^e in general so little honoured by anti- 
quity that they were not even cultivated in their appropriate 
sphere. The aspirations of good men were in a different 
direction. The virtue of the Stoic, which rose triumphantly 
under adversity, nearly always withered under degradationr 
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Foi- the first time, under the influence of Ohiistianity, a g3;eat 
moral movement passed through the servile class. The mul- 
titude of slaves who embraced the new Mth was one of the 
reproaches of the Pagans; and the names of Blandina, Pota- 
miaina, Eutyches, Victorinus, and Nereus, show how fully 
they shared in the sufieiings and in the glory of maa-tyr- 
dom.' The first and grandest edifice of Bysantine ar-chitec- 
ture in Italy— the nobie chiurch of St. Vital, at Eavenna— 
was dedicated by Justinian to the memory of a martyred 

While Christianity thus broke down the contempt with 
which the master had regarded his slaves, and planted among 
the latter a principle of moral regeneration which expanded 
in no other sphere with an equtd perfection, its action in 
pi*ocuring the freedom ol the slave was unceasing, ihe law 
of Constantine, which jilaced the ceremony under the superm- 
tendeuee of the clergy, and the many laws that gave special 
facilities of manumission to those who desired to enter 
tha monasteries or the priesthood, symbolised the religious 
ohai-acter the act had assumed. It was celebrated on Chm-ch 
festivals, especially at Easter; and, although it was not pro- 
claimed a matter of duty or necessity, it was always regarded 
as one of the most acceptable modes of expiating past sms. 
St Melania was said to have emancipated 8,000 slaves ; St. 
Ovidius, a rich martyr of Gaul, 5,000 ; Chromatius, a Boman 
prefect under Diocletian, 1,400; Hermes, a prefect m the 
Ugn of Trajan, 1,250.» Pope St. Gregory, many of the 
clergy at Hippo under tiie rule of St. Augustine, as well 
as gi-eat numbers of private individuals, freed them slaves as 
an act of piety.^ It became customary to do so on occasions 


1 See a most admirable disserta- 
tion on this subject in Le Hant, 
Inscriptions chreticiities de la GdulC) 
tome ii* pp- 284 -299 ; (.Tibbon s 
Decline and FcdL eh. xxxviii. 

2 Champagny,(?/<'i7ri^e chrciitnnc. 


p, 21 0. These numbers are, no doubt, 
exaggerated; see Wailon, Hist. o.e 
VEsdavagSi tome iii. p. 38. 

» See Schmidt, La SociUe civile 
da 7 is Ic Monde ronuUn, pp, 246- 
248, 
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of national or personal thanksgiving, on recovery from sick- 
ness, on the bii^ih of a child, at the hour of death, and, above 
all, in testamentary bequests.* Huinerous charters and e})i- 
taphs still record the gift of liberty to slaves thi’oughout the 
middle ages, ‘ for the benefit of the soul ’ of the donor or 
testator. In the thirteenth century, when there were no 
slaves to emancipate in France, it was usual in many churches 
to release caged pigeons on the ecclesiastical festivals, in 
memory of the ancient charity, and th:^t prisoners might still 
be freed in tbe name of Christ.*'* 

Slavery, however, lasted in Europe for about 800 years 
after Constantine, and during the period with which alone 
this volume is concerned, although its character was c’langed 
and mitigated, the number of nien who were subject to it 
was probal)]y greater than in the Pagan Empii’e. In tlie 
West the barbarian conquests modified the conditions of 
labour itr two dir ections. The cessation of the stream of bar- 
barian captives, the impoverishment of great families, who 
had boon surrounded by vast retinues of slaves, the general 
diminution of town life, and the barbarian habits of per- 
sonal independence, checked the old form of slavery, while 
the misery and the precarious condition of the free peasants 
indticed them in great numbers to barter their liberty for 
pi*otection by the neighbour’ing lord.^ In the East, the de- 



‘ Alaratori hits devoted two va- 
iiiahlo disaurtat.ions {Anticli. UaL 
xiv. XV.) to medifeval slavery. 

'■* Ozaiinm’s Hist of Oivilisaiion 
in the Fifth Century (Eng- trans.), 
voi. ii. p. -13. St. Adelbert, Arch- 
i)ishop of Prague at the end of the 
tenth century, was especially famous 
for his opposition to the slave trade. 
In Sweden, the abolition of slavery 
in the thirteenth century was avow- 
edly accomplished in obedience to 
Christian principles. (Moehler, Le 
CkrisHanime et HEsclavaye. pp. 


191-196; Ryan’s History of ike 
Effects of Religion uyon Mankind^ 
pp. 142, 143.) 

® Salvian, in a famous passage 
{De Giibrnatione lib. v-), no- 
tices the multitudes of poor who 
voiuntfiidly became ‘coloni’ for the 
sake of protection and a livelihood. 
The coioni, who were attached to 
the soil, were much the same as the 
medijBval serfs. We have already 
noticed them coining into being, ap- 
parently when the Roman emperors 
settled barbariiin prisoners to cul- 




structiom of great fortunes throiigti excessive taxauoii dimi- 
nished the number of superfluous slaves ; and the fiscal system 
of the Byzantine Empire, by wbicK agricultural slaves were 
taxed according to them employments,' as well as the desire 
of emperors to encouiage agiicultine, led the legislators to 
attach the slaves permanently to the soil. In the coin-se of 
time, almost the entme free peasantry, and the greater num- 
ber of the old slaves, had sunk or risen into the qualified 
slavery called serfdom, which formed the basis of the great 
edifice of feudalism. Towards the end of the eighth century, 
the sale of slaves beyond their native provinces was m most 
The creation of the free cities of Italy, 
>atiDg slaves who were enrolled in the 
dianges which made tee labour more 
bour, conspired with religious motives 
e freedom of labour. The pi*actice of 
zt of devotiou, contiuued to the end ; 
•obably through the feeling that they 
hich they had 
the W to follow the coun- 
In the twelfth 

In the 


army, and economical c 
profitable than slave la) 
in effecting the ultimat( 
manumitting, as an ac 
but the ecclesiastics, pr 

had no right to alienate corporate property, in w. 
only a life interest, were among -- 

sels they bo liberally bestowed upon tlie kity.® 
century, however, slaves in Europe wei.'e very i-ai'e. 
fourteenth century, slavery was al most n. 

tivate the desert lanis of Italy; la eliiese, o i uioniistori, non par 
and before the barbarian invasions ultra cugioiio, a inio credere, se non 
tboir nmabers seem to have much porebt la mamiimssionet uua spcaie 
increased. M. Guizot bus devoted <li iilimmzwne, ed onrdai 
two chapters to this subject. ibito 1 ahouare i beni deUe cbicsa 

Jc la Cmlmiion m France, vii. — Muniton, Vis^eri. 

... X Oouucils, liowever, recognibod tutt 

■' See binlay’s Hist, of Greece, right of bishops to 
\ n 941 Church slaves. Mouhlcr, he omA 

*2 Motililer 181. tianisme ei I' Esdavtige^ p. 187. 

’ ‘ Kon v'ora anricameule signor Many plants placed 
secolaro, voscovo, abbate, capitolo under the dominion of the “touhs, 
di canouiei e monistcro ohe non as toil® 

avosae al suo sorvigio molLi servi; toobtontliebenefitotthc V y ■ 
Molto frequciitoinente solevauo i < Jluraton , llalUm 3 * 

socolari mauomutterli. hlon cosi riyes ch. i). lart a. 
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Closely coimected witli tlie mfluence of tlie Chui’cli in tie • 
sti'oying iereditaiy slavery, was its influence in redeeming 
captives from servitude. In no other form of charity was its 
beneficial character more continually and more splendidly 
displayed. During the long and dreary trials of the barbarian 
invasions, when the whole structure of society was dislo 
cated, when vast districts and mighty cities were in a few 
months almost depopulated, and when the flower of the youtli 
of Italy were mown down by the sword, or carried away 
into captivity, the bishops never desisted fi'om their efforts to 
alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners. St. Ambrose, disre- 
gm-ding the outcries of the Aiians, who denounced his act as 
atrocious sacrilege, sold the rich chui'ch ornaments of Milan 
to rescue some captives who had fallen into the hands of the 
Goths, and this practice — which was afterwards formally 
sanctioned by St. Gregory the Great — became speedily gena*al. 
When the Eoman army had captured, but refused to support, 
B(;vcn tJiousand Persian prisoners, Acacius, Bishop of Amida, 
nndoi.eri'ed l.>y the bitter hoBtility of the Persians to Christi- 
aiiity, au<I declaring that K‘4od had no need of plates or 
dishes,’ sold all the rich church ornaments of his diocese, 
I'escued the unbelieving prisonei’S, and sent them back un- 
harmed to their king. During the horrors of the Vandal 
invasion, Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, took a simflar step 
to ransom the Boman prisoners. St. Augustine, St. Gregory 
the Great, Bt. Osesarius of Arles, St. Exuperius of Toulouse, 
St. Hilary, St. Remi, all melted down or sold their church 
vases to free prisoners. St. Cy{>rian sent a large sum for the 
same piu‘po.so to the Bishop of ISTicomodia. St. E})iphanius 
and Si. Avitus, in conjunction "with a rich Gaulish lady 
named Syagria, a, re said to have rescued thousands. St. 
Eiigius de's^oted to tliis object his entire fortune. St. Paulinus 
of Bola dLsj)layed a similar geneinsity, and the legends even 
assert, though untruly, that he, like St. Peter Teleonarixis 
and St, Berapion, having exhausted all other forms of charity, 
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u,s a last gift sold himself to slavery. When, long after- 
wards, the Mohammedan conquests in a measure reproduced 
the calamities of the barbarian invasions, the same unwearied 
charity was displayed. The Trinitarian monks, founded by J ohn 
of Matha in the twelfth century, were devoted to the release 
of Christian captives, and another society was founded with 
the same object by Peter Nolasco, in the following century J 

The different branch ?.p, of the subject I am examining are 
so closely intertwined that it is difficult to investigate one 
without in a measure anticipating the others. Wliile dis- 
cussing the influence of the Church in protecting infancy, in 
raising the estimate of human life, .and in alleviating slavery, 
I have trenched largely upon the last application of the 
doctrine of Christian fraternity I must examine — 1 mean the 
foundation of charity. The difference betw'een Pagan and 
Christian societies in this matter is very profound: but a 
great part of it must be ascribed to causes other tlian 
religious opioions. Charity finds an extended scope for 
action only, where there exists a large class of men at once 
independent and impoverished. In the ancient societies, 
slavery in a great measure replaced pauperism, and, by 
securing the subsistence of a very large proporiion of the 
poor, contracted the sphere of charity. And what slavery 
did at Borne for the very poor, the system of clientage did 
for those of a somewhat higher ranlc. The existence of these 
two institutions is sufficient to show the injustice of judging 
the two societies by a mere comparison of their charitable 
institutions, and we must also remember that among the 
ancients the relief of the indigent was one of the most im- 
portant functions of the Sta,te. Fot to dwell upon the many 
measures taken with this object in ancient Greece, in con- 
ridering the condition of the Boman poor we are at once mot 

* See on this subject, Byac, pp. and especially Le Blant, Inscrip- 
151-152; Cibrario, Economica po- Uo7is chritiennes de la Gaule^ 

Utica del Medio Evo^ lib. iii. cap. ii., ii. pp. 284-299. 
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popularity from the cause ot Usesai*, unaer wnom miuLii^uaes 
of the poor were eurolliug themselves. Tour years later, 
Clodius Pulcher, abolishing the small payment which had 
been demanded, made the distribution entirely gratuitous. 
It took place once a month, and consisted of five modii* a 
head. In the time of Julius Csesar no less than 320,000 
persons were insciibed as recipients ^ but Csesar reduced the 
number by one half. Under Augustus it had risen to 
200,000. This emperor desired to restrict the distribution 
of com to three or four times a year, but, yielding to the 
popular wish, he at last consented that it should continue 
monthly. It soon became the leading fact of Roman life. 
Numerous officers were appointed to provide it. A severe 
legislation controlled their acts, and to secure a regular and 
abundant supply of corn for the capital became the principal 
object of the provincial governors. Under the Antonines the 
number of the recipients had considerably increased, having 
sometimes, it is said, exceeded 500,000. Septimus Severus 
added to the corn a ration of oil. Auielian replaced the 


* About |ths of a bushel. See Hume’s Essay m the PoptOousness 

ef A'tKMwi 
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monthly distribution of unground com by a daily distribution 
of bread, and added, moreovei-, a poi-tion of pork. GratuitoiK 
distributions were afterwards extended to Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and were probably not altogether 

unknown in smaller towns.i ^ 

We have already seen that this gratuitous distribution of 
corn i-anked, with the institution of slavery and the gladia- 
torial exhibitions, as one of the chief demoralisr^ influences 
of the Empire. The most injudicious chanty, however pet- 
■nicious to the classes it is intended to j 

a beneficial and softening influence upon the donor 
thi-ough him upon society at large. But the 
bution of com, being merely a politica device, had no 
humanising influence upon the people, while bemg related 
only by the indigence, and not at all by the mflnmties or 
chJ-acL, of the recipient, it was a direct and ® 
encouragement to idleness. With a proviaon of thej^e^ 
saries of life, and with an abundant supply of amusemente, 
poor Homans readfly gave up honourable f 

' L the city languished, every intermption m the d^tobution 
of com was followed by fearful sufferings, 
were often insufScient to attract the citizens to honest laboui, 
and the multiplication of children, which rendered the public 
r elief inadequate, was checked by abortion, exposition, or 

infanticide. _ 

the DODulatioii of JXome 
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with tiho first necessary of life, we cannot, I tliink, charge 
the Pagan society of the metropolis, at least, with an excessive 
parsimony in relieving poverty. But besides the distribution 
of corn, several other measures were taken. Salt, which 
was very largely used by tbe Boman poor, had during the 
Bepublic been made a monopoly of the State, and was sold 
by it at a price that was little more than nominal.^ The dis- 
tribution of land, which was the subject of the agrarian laws, 
was, under a new form, practised by Julius Caesar, ^ ISTerva,^ 
and Septimus Severua,^ who bought land to divide it among' 
the poor citizens. Large legacies were left to the people by 
Julius Osesar, Augustus, and others, and considerable, though 
irregular, donations made on occasions of gi*eat rejoicings. 
Numerous public baths were established, to which, when 
they were not absolutely gratuitous, the smallest coin in use 
gave admission, and which were m consequence habitually 
employed by the poor. Yespasian instituted, and the Ante- 
nines extended, a system of popular education, and the move- 
ment I have already noticed, for the support of the children 
of poor parents, acquiced very considerable proportions. The 
first trace of it at Rome may be found under Augustus, who 
gave money and com for the support of young children, who 
had previously not been included in the public distributions.® 
This appears, however, to have been but an act of isolated 
benevolence, and the honour of first instituting a systematic 
effort m this direction belongs to Neiwa, who enjoined the 
support of ]>oor children, not only in Rome, but in all the 
cities of Italy.® Trajan greatly extended the system. In 

* Livy, ii. 9 ; Pliny, Mst Mt pnellas piierosqne natos parentibus 
xxxi. 41. egestosis sumptxi publico per Italisc 

2 Dion Cassius, xxxviii. 1~7. oppida all jussit/— Sext. Aurelius 
2^Xiphilin,lxvm. 2; Pliny,^. Victor, Epitome, *Nerva.' This 
r ii. S 1 . ^ measure of X erva, though not xnen- 

^ Spartian. 8epi, Sevetus. tioned by any other writer, is con- 

^ Suet. Aupust. 41 ; Dion Cas- firmed by the evidence of medals, 
eius, li. 1. (Naudet, p. 75.) 

«*Affiictos civitatis relevavit; 
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- Govem- 

- tlioiigla we haow 
’ L the otHer Italian and even 
MricL";Se;rAt Me tow. of Yelleia, we M a 
charity instituted by Tmjan, for the p^ ^pportof 270 
chUdren.® PriTate benevolence followed in ^ 

tion, and several inscriptions wbicb still remain, tbor^b ey 
do not enable us to wite its bistory, sufficiently attest its 
activity Tbe younger Pliny, besides warmly encouraging 
SS devo J a Lall property to tbe support of p^r 
children in bis native city of Como.* Ihe “ ^ ^ 
Macrina is preserved as the foundress of a oban y 
children at Terracina.* Hadrian increased the suppbes o 
com allotted to these charities, and be was also distinguished 
for bis bounty to poor women.* Antoninus was accustomed 
to lend money to the poor at four per cent., which much 
Mow tbe noLal ratT of interest,* and both be and 
Aurelius dedicated to tbe memory of their wives mstitutions 
. for the support of girls.^ Alexander cever^ m M nmnnei 
dedicated an institution for the support of children to the 
memory of bis mother.* PubHc hospitals were probably 
unkno-OTi m Europe before Christianity ; but there are traces 
of the distribution of medicine to the sicbp^r;* there were 
private infirmaiies for slaves, and also, it is believed, 
hospitals.!* Provincial towns were occa siona lly assisted by 

I-Pliii PffiMmr. xsvi. xsTiii. Mcmrs romai^, m- ■ 

2 We know of this charity 

a,ff^ie roMW,p. 428. men’s Luses. The opinion that 

. n 428 the Bomans had public hwitals 

^hmdt, p. lg maintained in a very learned 

"^“^ Lampridins, A. Severn. (London, 1815.) 
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^ 5,000 poor children were 
a Home alone, ^ and similar measures, 
what scale, were taken in 
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the Gk)vemmeiit in seasons of great ■distress, and there are 
some recorded instances of private legacies for their benefit.' 

These various measures are by no means inconsiderable, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that many similar steps 
we taken, of which all record has been lost. ^ The history 
of charity presents so few salient features, so little that can 
strike the imagination or arrest the atten'tion, that it is 
nsnally almost wholly neglected by historians ; and ^ it is 
easy to conceive what inadequate notions of our existing 
charities co\dd be gleaned from the casual allusions in plays 
or poems, in political histories or court memoirs. There can, 
however, be no question that neither in practice nor in 
theory, neither in the institutions that were founded nor in 
the place that was assigned to it in the scale of duties, did 
charity in antiquity occupy a position at all comparable to 
that which it has obtained by Christianity. Nearly aU 


® Plutarch, Cimon. 

* Diog. Laert. Bias, 

® Tac. Annul, iv. 68, 


* See Tacit. Amal. xii. 68 ; 
Pliny, V. 7 ; X. 79. 

Cornelius Kepos, Kfumnan^ 
das, cap. in. 




beggars, and theretore xnosti - oo ^ 

mmerons. The duty of hospitality also steougly ea- 

ioiaed. aad v^as placed under the special Pf f 

C-eme Deity. But the active, habitual, and detailed 
(parity of private persons, ^hich is so conspicuous a featur . 
in al/christian societies, -was scarcely known in antiquity, 
and there axe not more than two or three moiah^ who 
have even noticed it. Of, these, the chief rank belongs to 

Cicero, who devoted two very judicious but somewhat co 

chapters to the subject. Nothing, he sard is more smteUe 
to the nature of man than beneficence thmc 

are many cautions to be urged in practismg i • 

Ze care that our bounty is a real blessing to the i^'son we 
relieve; that it does not exceed our own means; that it is 
not, as was the case with Sylla and Caesax, derived from the 
spoliation of othei-s ; that it springs from the heart and not 
from ostentation ; that the claims of gratitude axe pr«rfene< 
''to the mere impulses of compassion, and that due le^to is 
paid both to the character and to the wants of the rwpien .. 

Chi-istianity for the fii-st time made charity a ludimentaiy 
virtue, giving it a leading place in the moial type, and m the 
exhortations of its teachers. Besides its general mfluence in 
stimulating the affections, it effected a complete revolution 
in this sphere, by regarding the poor as the special repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Founder, and thus making the 
love of Christ, rather than the love of man, the principle of 
charity. Even in the days of persecution, collections for the 
relief of the poor were made at the Sunday meetings. 
The agap* or feasts of love were intended mainly for the 
tKior, and food that was saved by the fasts was devo^ to 
their benefit. A vast organisation of charity, laesided ovei 

J See Pliny, Kp. x. 94, and the remarks ofKandet, pp. 38, 39. 

^ De Offic, i. 14, 15. 
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by tlie bishops, and actively directed by the deat^ons, soon / 
ramified over Christendom, till the bond of charity became 
the bond of unity, and the most distant sections of the 
Christian Church coiTesponded by the interchange of mercy. 
Long before the era of Constantine, it was observed that the 
charities of the Christians were so extensive — it may, per- 
haps, be said so excessive — ^that they di-ew very many 
impostoi-s to the Church and when the victory of Chris- 
tianity was achieved, the enthusiasm for charity displayed 
itself in the erection of numerous institutions that were alto-... ^ 
gether unlaiown to the Pagan world. A Poman lady, 
named Fabiola, in the fourth century, founded at Borne, as 
an act of penance, the first public hosjutal, and the charity 
planted by that woman's hand overspread the world, and 
will alleviate, to the end of time, the darkest anguish of 
humanity. Another hospital was soon after founded by St. 
Pammachus; another of gimt celebrity by St, Basil, at 
Caesarea. St. Basil also erected at Csesarea what was probably 
the fii-st asylum for lepei-s. Xenodoehia, on-^fuges fbi . 
strangei's, speedily rose, especially along the paths "of the 
piJgiims. St, Pammachus founded one at Ostia ; Paula and 
Melania founded others at Jerusalem. The Council of Nice 
ordered that one should bo erected in every citv In thA 


siderable fortune by the gifts he 
received on those occasions.^ He 
was at last miraculously detected 
by the Novatian bishop Paul. 
There are several instances in the 
XztJfis of the Saints of judgments 
falling on those who duped bene- 



)erties ia cliaritiy. Even, tte early 
• the most part -were extremely 
and social virtues, supplied many 
St. Bphrem, in a time of pesti- 
Ij found and superiatend a 
; named Thalasius collected 
the banks of the Euphrates, 
founded on Mount Nitria a 
' [. The monks often 
that wo suffering from 
We may trace the remains of the 


CO bestow their entire pro] 

Oriental monks, who foi 
removed from the active 
noble examples of charity, 
lence, emerged from his solitude to 
hospital at Edessa. A moiik 
blind beggars in an asylum on i 
A. merchant named Apollonius 
gratuitous dispensary for the monka 
- listed by their laboms^ provinces^ 

or famine. T.""- ^ ^ ^ ... 

marked tke first phase of the OhnstiaB 

the emphatic language with which some of 
to be a matter not of mercy biiti 
11 property is based on usurp- 
iJj is common to all men, and 
Lpembundant supply of its^ goods 
A Christian, it was 
-tenth of his profits to 


pestilence 

pure socialism that 
community, in 
the Fathers proclaimed charity 
, nmintaining that a 
that the earth by right 


of justice, 
ation, t^v- 

that no man can claim a su] 
except as an administrator for others, 
maintained, should devote at least one- 

^enthusiasm of charity, thus manifested in Ae Church, 
speedily attracted the attention of the Pagans. The ridicule 
of Lucian, and the vain efforts of Julian to produce a riva 
system of charity within the limite of Paganism,=> emph^ca,lly 
attested both its pre-eminence and its cath ohcity. During 

Mstoxifts, Noandep* s EcGlesiastwcd 
Eistory, and private Life of the 
Mrly Chnstims, and to Hignes 
EncyclopMk. 

a See the famous epistle of 
Jnliau to Arsacius, where hs 
declares that it is shameful that 
< the GaliMn^ should support 
not only their own, but also the 
heatheu poor *, and also the com-; 
Ttifints of Sozomen, Eist,-eod,::f^ 


Etudes historiques sur la ChanU 
(Paris, 1853); Martin Doisy, Hist 
de la Gharite pendard les qmin 
premiers Sikcles (Paris, 1848) ; 
Champagny, Charitk c^etimne^ 
Tollemer, Origims de la Chariti 
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the pestilences that desolated Cartliage in a.b. 326, and 
Ale-xandria in the reigns of Oallienus and of Maxiraian, while 
the Pagans fled panic-stricken from the contagion, the 
Christians extorted the admiration of their fellow-coimtrymen 
by the courage with which they rallied around their bishops, 
consoled the last hours of the suflrerei*s, and buried the aban- 
doned dead.^ In the rapid increase of pauperism arising 
from the emancipation of numerous slaves, their charity 
found free scope for action, and its resources were soon taxed 
to the utmost by the horrors of the barbarian invasions. 
The conquest of Africa by Genseric dej^rived Italy of the 
supply of corn upon which it almost wholly depended, 
ai-rested the gratuitous distribution by which the Roman 
poor were mainly supported, and produced all over the land 
the most appalling calamities.^ Tlie history of Italy became 
one monotonous talc of famine and pestilence, of starving 
populations and ruined cities. But everywhere amid this 
chaos of dissolution we may detect the majestic form of the 
Chiistian priest mediating between the hostile forc^i^train- 
ing every nerve to lighten the calamities around him. When 
the Imperial city was captured and plimdei-ed Ijy the hosts 
of Alaric, a Christian church remained a secure sanctuary, 
which neither the passions nor the avarice of the Goths 
transgi*essed. When a fiercer than Alaric had maiked out 
Rome for his prey, the Pope St. Leo, arrayed in his sacer- 
dotal robes, confronted the victorious Hun, as the ambas- 



from CONSTANTINE TO 
„4« of his tdlow^mtrjmsj. «>d 

reU^oiis a^^e, turned aside in hw couise. _ men, two :^rs 
later Rome lay at the mercy of Genseric, the same p 
LteiTOsed with the Vandal conqueror, and ohto^ from 
Mm i partial cessation of the massacre. The Archdearon 
Pelacdus interceded with similar humanity and stm 
Bucc^s, wheu Rome had been captured by Totda. ®au > 
Troyes is said to have been saved from destruction by to 
miiuence of St. Lupus, and Orleans by to influence of St 
-Aguan. In Britaiu an invasion of the Picte was ^ 

St Germain of Auxerre. The relations of rulers to th^ 
subieots, and of tribunals to to poor, were modified by to 
same intervention, men Antioch was thrratened to 
destruction on account of its rebeUion a^t Th®odoau^ 
the anchorites poured forth from to neighbourmg Jese^ ^ 
intercede with the ministers of the emperor, while to Arch- 
bishop Flavian went himself as a suppliant to Constantoople. 
St. Ambrose imposed pubhc penance on Theodosias, on 
account of to massacre of Thessalonica. excom- 

' municated for Ids oppi-essions a governor named Andromcus , 
and two French Councils, in the sixth centm^, unpos^ to 
same penalty on all great men who arbitrarily ejected to 
poor. Special laws were found necessai-y to resti^ the 
tm-bulent charity of some priests and monks, who impeded 
toe course of justice, and even snatched cmninals from the 
‘ hands of the law.' St. Abraham, St. Epiphanius, and St. 
Basd are all said to have obtained the remission or reduction 
of oppressive imposts. To provide for to intereste of mdows 
and orphans was part of to official ecclesiMtical duty, and 
a Council of Macon anathematised any ruler who brought 
them to trial without first apprising the bishop of the dioce^. 
A CoBBciL of Toledo, ia the fifth century, threatened with 
B^ceommunication all who rob bed priests, monks, or poor 

by Theoaosiiis, a.i>, 392 ; the second 
by Honorins, A.©, 398. 


* Cod. Theod. be. ; 
The iirst of these laws 
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men^ or refused to listea to their expostulations. One of tKe 
chief causes of the inordinate power acquired by the clergy 
was their mediatorial office, and their gigantic wealth was 
in a great degree due to the legacies of those who regarded 
them as the trustees of the poor. As tioie rolled on, charity 
assumed many forms, and every monastery became a centre 
from which it radiated. By the monks the nobles were 
overawed, the poor protected, the sick tended, travellers 
sheltered, prisoners ransomed, the remotest spheres of suffer- 
ing explored. During the darkest period of the middle ages, 
monks founded a refuge for pilgrims amid the horrors of the 
Alpine snows. A solitaiy hermit often planted himself, 
with his little boat, by a bridgeless stream, and the chaiity 
of his life was to ferry over the traveller.^ When the 
hideous disease of leprosy extended its ravages over Europe, 
when the minds of men were filled with terror, not only by 
its loathsomeness and its contagion, but also by the notion 
that it was in a peculiar sense supernatural, ^ new hospitals 
and refiiges overspread Eiu*ope, and monks flocked in multi- 
tudes to serve in them.^ Sometimes, the legends say, the 
leper's form was m a moment transfiginud, and he who 
came to tend the most loathsome of mankind received his 
reward, for he found himself in the pr^ence of his Lord. 

There is no fact of which an historian becomes more 


» Oibrario, Economica ^litica Jiistorique sur la Eeinture sur 'cerre, 
del Medio Evo, lib. ii. cap. iii. pp. 32-37. 

The most remarkable of these ^ fact of leprosy being 
saints was St. Jixlien THospitalier, taken as the image of sin gave rise 
who having under a mistake killed to some curious notions of its 
his father and mother, as a penance supernatural character, and to 
became a ferryman of a great many legends of saints curing 
river, and haying embarked on a leprosy by baptism. See Maury, 
very stormy and dangerous night Leg&ndes 'pimses du Moyen^Age^ 
at the voice of a traveller in dis- pp. 64-65. 

tress, received Christ into his boat, ® See on these hospitals Oibrario, 
His story is painted on a window Ecmu FolUica del Media Evot lib. 
of the thirteenth century, in Rouen iii. cap. ii. 

Oatliedral See Langlois, Essai 
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Speedily or more painfully conscious than the great difference 
between the importance and the dramatic interest of the 
subjects he treats* Wars or massacres, the horrors of 
martyrdom or the splendours of individual prowess, are 
susceptible of such brilliant colouring, that with but little 
literary skill they can be so pourtrayed that their impoiinnce 
is adequately realised, and they appeal powerfully to the 
emotions of the reader. But this vast and unostentatious 
movement of charity, operating in the village hamlet and in 
tlie lonely hospital, staunching the widow^s tears, and follow- 
ing all the windings of the poor man^s griefs, presents few 
features the imagination can grasp, and leaves no deep im- 
pression upon the mind. The greatest things are often those 
wliich are most imperfectly realised ; and surely no achieve- 
ments of the Christian Church are more truly great than 
those which it has effected in the sphere of charity. Bor 
the first time in the history of mankind, it has inspired 
many thousands of men and women, at the sacrifice of all 
worldly interests, and often under circumstances of extreme 
discomfort or danger, to devote their entire lives to the 
single object of assuaging the sufferings of humanity. It has 
covered the globe with coimtless institutions of mei'cy, 
absolutely unknown to the whole Pagan world. It has 
indissolubly united, in the minds of men, the idea of supreme 
goodness with that of active and constant benevolence. It 
has placed in every parish a religious minister, who, whatever 
may be his other functions, has at least been officially charged 
v/ith the superintendence of an organisation of charity, and 
who finds in this office one of the most important as well as 
one of the most legitimate sources of his power. 

There are, however, two important qualifications to the 
admiration -with which we regard the history of Christian 
charity — one j^elating to a particular form of suffering, and 
the other of a more general kind. A strong, ill-defined 
notion of the supernatural character of msanity had existed 



from the earliest times; but there were specm cironmsmneeH 
which rendered the action of the Ohm'ch peculiarly unfavoiir- 
ahle to those who were either predisposed to or afflicted with 
this calamity. The reaUty both of witchcraft and diabolic,! 

had been distinctly recognised in the Jewish 
The received opinions about eternal torture, and 
and the continued strain upon the 
dwelling upon an unseen world, were pi-e- 
3 in those who were at all 
to it, and, where insanity had actually appeared, 

- * of the hallucinations 

all the images that 
the imagination, most madness, 

■ ■ ’ ‘i. One important 

* '' r in the lives of the saints. 

, and absolute ignorance, living 
at)art from all their fellows, amid the horrors of a savage 
wilderness, practising austerities by which their physical 
system was thoroughly deranged, and ffl-mly persuaded that 
innumerable devhs were continually hoveling about then 
cells and interfering with tbeii- devotions, sp^dily and veiy 
naturally became subject to constant hallucinations, which 
pi-obably form the nucleus of truth in the legends of theii- 
lives. But it was impossible that insanity should confine 


possession 
writings. 

ever-present daemons, 
imagination, in 

eminently fitted to produce madness 
predisposed 

to determine the form and complexion 
of the maniac.' Theology 
acted most powerfully upon 
for many centuries, took a theological^ cast, 
department of it appears chiefly 
Men of lively imaginations a-.d 
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upon liim the speedy sentence of the Church. Thus, in the 
year 1300, the corpse of a Bohemian or, according to another 
version, an English girl vrho imagined herself to he the Holy 
Ghost incarnate for the redemption of women, was dug up 
and burnt, and two women who believed in her perished at 
the stake.* In the year 1369, a Spaniard declared himseh to 
be the brother of the archangel Michael, and to be destined 
for the place in heaven which Satan had lost; and he added 
that he was accustomed every day both to mount into heaven 
and descend into hell, that the end of the world was at hand, 
and that it was reserved for him to enter into single combat 
with Antichrist. The poor lunatic fell into the hands of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and was burnt alive.* In sonie c^ses 
the hallucination took the foi-m of an irregular inspiration 
On this charge, Joan of Arc, and another girl who had been 
Ered by her example, and had endeavoured, apparently under 
a genuine hallucination, to follow her career,® were burnt 
alive. A famous Spanish physician and scholar, named 
■ Torralba, who lived in the sixteenth century, and who 
imagined that he had an attendant angel continually about 
ocoaufiii with nublic penance and confession;^ but a 
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professor of theology in Lima, who laboxired imder the same \ 
delusion, and added to it some wild notions about his spiritual 
dignities, was less fortunate. He was burnt by the Inquisi- 
tion of Peru.^ Most commonly, howeyer, the theological 
notions about witchcraft either produced madness or deter- 
rniaed its form, and, through the influence of the clergy of 
the different sections of the Christian Church, many thousands 
of unhappy women, who, from their age, their loneliness, and 
their infirmity, were most deserving of pity, were devoted to 
the hatred of mankind, and, having been tortured with 
lionihle and ingenious cruelty, were at last burnt alive. 

The existence, however, of some forms of natural madness 
was generally admitted * hut the measures for the relief of 
the unhappy victims were very few, and very ill judged. 
Among the ancients, they were brought to the temples, and 
subjected to imposing ceremonies, which were believed 
supernaturally to relieve them, and which probably had a 
favourable influence through their action upon the imagina- 
tion. The great Greek physicians had devoted considerable 
attention to this malady, and some of their precepts anti- 
cipated modern discoveries; but no lunatic asylum appears 
to have existed in antiquity.^ In the first period of the 
hermit life, when uiany anchorites became insane through 
their penances, a refuge is said to have been opened for them 
at Jerusalem.® This appears, however, to have been for a 
long space of time a solitary instance, arising from the exi- 
gencies of a single class. The Mahommedans, in this charity, 
were early in the field. Benjamin of Tudela, who visited 
Bagdad in the twelfth century, describes a palace in that city, 
called ‘ the House of Mercy,' in which all mad persons found 
in the country were confined and bound with iron chains. 
They were carefully examined every month and released as 



* Calmeil, tome i. p, 247. ® iSee Esquirol, Maladies rnmtahs* 

* G-ibbon, Bedine and Fall^ cb, xxxvii. 
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that when, at the close of the last century, Pinel began his 
great lahoui’S in this sphere, he pronounced Spain to be the 
country in which lunatics were treated with most wisdom 
and most humanity** 

In most countries their condition was indeed truly 
deplorable. While many thousands were burnt as witches, 
those who were recognised as insane were compelled to 
endure all the horrors of the hai'shest imprisonment. 
Blows, bleeding, and chains were their usual treatment, and 
horrible accounts were given of madmen who had spent 
decades hound in dark cells. ^ Such treatment natimally 
aggravated their malady, and that malady in many cases 
rendered impossible the resignation and ultimate torpor 
which alleviate the sufferings of ordinary prisoners. Not 
until the eighteenth century was the condition of this 
unhappy class seriously improved. The combined progress of 
theological scepticism and scientific knowledge relegated 
witchcraft to the world of phantoms, and the exertions of 
Morgagni m Italy, of Cullen in Scotland, and of Pinel in 
France, renovated the whole treatment of acknowledged 
lunatics. 

The second qualification to the admiration with which we 
regard the history of Christian charity arises from the 
undoubted fact that a large proportion of charitable iosti- 
tutions have directly increased the poverty they were intended 
to relieve. The question of the utility and natm*e of charity is 
one which, since the modern discoveries of political economy, 
has elicited much discussion, and in many cases, I think, much 
exaggeration. What political economy has efiected on the 
subject may be comprised under two heads. It has elucidated 
more clearly, and in greater detail than had before been 
done, the effect of provident self-interest in determining the 


^ Pinel, TratU mldico-'j^hUoso- 
fhigue] pp. 241, 242, 


* See the dreadful descsripfcioa 
in Pinel, pp, 200-202. 
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welfare of societies, and it lias established a broad distinction 
between productira and unproductive expenditure. It has 
shown that, where idleness is supported, idleness will become 
common ; that, where systematic public provision is made for 
old age, the parsimony of foi'esight will be neglected ; and 
that therefore these forms of charity, by encouraging habits 
of idleness and improvidence, ultimately increase the wretched- 
ness they were intended to alleviate. It has also shown 
that, whde unproductive expenditure, such as that which is 
devoted to amusements or luxury, is undoubtedly beneficial 
to those who provide it, the fruit perishes in the usage ; while 
productive expenditure, such as the manufacture of machines, 
or the improvement of the soil, or the extension of commercial 
enterprise, gives a new impulse to the ci’eation of wealth. It 
has proved that the first condition of the rapid accumulation 
of capital is the diversion of money from unproductive to 
productive channels, and that the amount of accumulated 
capital is one of the two regulating influences of the wages of 
the labourer. From these positions some persons have in- 
ferred that charity should be condemned as a form of unpro- 
ductive expenditure. But, in the first place, all charities 
that foster habits of forethought and develop new capacities 
in the poorer classes, such as popular education, or the 
formation of savings banks, or insurance companies, or, in 
many cases, small and discriminating loans, or measures 
directed to the suppression of dissipation, are in the strictest 
sense productive ; and the same may be said of many forms 
of employment, given in exceptional crises through cliaritable 
motives; and, in the next place, it is only necessary to 
remember that the happiness of mankind, to which the 
accumulation of wealth should only be regarded as a means, 
is the real object of charity, and it will appear that many 
forms which are not strictly productive, in the commercial 
sense, are in the highest degree conducive to this end, and 
have no serious counteractmg evil. In the alleviation of 
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those sufferings that do not spring either from improvidence 
or from vice, the warmest as well as the most enlightened 
charity wil], find an ample sphere for its exertions.^ Blind- 
ness, and othei* exceptional calamities, against the effects of 
which prudence does not and cannot provide, the miseries 
resulting from epidemics, from war, from famine, from the 
first sudden collapse of industry, produced by new inventions 
or changes in the channels of commerce ; hospitals, which, 
besides other advantages, are the greatest schools of medical 
science, and withdraw from the crowded alley multitudes 
who would otherwise form centres of contagion — ^these, and 
such as these, will long tax to the utmost the generosity of 
the wealthy; while, even in the spheres upon which the 
political economist looks with the most unfavourable eye, 
exceptional cases will justify exceptional assistance. The 
charity which is pernicious is commonly not the highest but 
the lowest kind. The rich man, prodigal of money, which is 
to him of little value, hut altogether incapable of devoting 
any personal attention to the object of his alms, often 
injures society by his donations; but this is rarely the case 
with that far nobler charity which makes men familiar 
with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows the object 
of its care through all the phases of his life. The question 
of the utility of charity is merely a question of iiltimate 
consequences. Political economy has, no doubt, laid down 
some general rules of great value on the subject ; but yet 
the pages which Cicero devoted to it nearly two thousand 
years ago might have been written by the most enlightened 
modem economist ; and it will be continually fomid that the 
Protestant lady, working in her parish, by the simple force of 


1 Malthxis, -who is sometimes, tion of oar charity ; ' but the 
though most unjustly, described as fullest examination of this subject 
an enemy to all charity, has devoted with which I am acquainted is the 
an admirable chapter (On Po^la- very interesting work of Buch^tel 
tim, book iv. ch. ix.) to the ^ diree- Bur la QharitL 
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common sense and by a scrupnlous and miante attention to 
the condition and character of those whom die relieves, is 
unconscdonsly iUustrating with perfect accuracy the en- 
lightened charity of Malthus. 

But in order that charity diould be useful, it is essential 
that the benefit of the sufferer should be a real object to the 
donor ; and a very large proportion of the evils that have 
arisen from Catholic charity may bo traced to the absence of 
this The fiist substitution of devotion for philan- 

-thropy, as the motive of benevolence, gave so powerful a 
stimulus to the affections, that it may on the whole be re- 
gained as a benefit, though, by making compassion operate 
solely through a theological medium, it often produced among 
theologians a more than common indifference to the suffeiings 
of all who were external to their religious community. But 
the new principle speedily deg^erated into a belief in the 
expiatory nature of the gifts. A form of what may be termed 
selfish chaiity arose, which acquired at last gigantic propor- 
tions, and exercised a most pernicious influence upon Chris- 
tendom. Men gave money to the poor, simply and exclusively 
for their own spiritual benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer 
was altogether foreign to their thoughts.* 

The evil which thus ai-ose from some forms of Catholic 
chanty may be traced from a very eaxly period, but it only 
acquired its full magnitude after some centuries. The Roman 
system of gratuitous distribution was, in the eyes of the poli- 
tical economist, about the worst that could be conceived, and 
the charity of the Church being, in at least a measure, dis- 
criminating, was at fii-st a very great, though even then not 
an unmingled, good. Labour was also not unfrequently en- 

* This is vary tersely ex- command of my God.’ Sir 1 . 
Dressed by a great Protestant Brown, BeZ/yio part u. ^ 2. 

writer ; ‘ 1 give no alms to satisfy A saying almost exactly similar is, 
the hunger of my brother, hut to if I remember right, uscnbed o 
fulfil and accomplish the will and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
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joined as a duty by the Fathers, and at a later peidod the, 
services of the Benedictine monks, in destroying by their ^ 
examine the stigma which slavery liad attached to it, were 
very great. Still, one of the first consequences of the exube- 
rant charity of the Church was to multiply impostors and 
mendicants, and the idleness of the monks was one of the 
eaidiest complaints. Valentinian made a severe law, con- 
demning robust beggars to pei*petual slavery. As the monastic 
system was increased, and especially after the mendicant oi*ders 
had consecrated mendicancy, the evil assumed gigantic dimen- 
sions. Many thousands of strong men, absolutely without 
private means, were in every country withdrawn from pro- 
ductive labour, and supported by chaiity. The notion of the 
meritorious nature of simple almsgiving immeasurably multi- 
plied beggars. The stigma, which it is the highest interest of 
society to attach to mendicancy, it became a main object of 
theologians to remove. Saints wandered through the world 
begging money, that they might give to beggars, or depriving 
themselves of their garments, that they might clothe the nak ed, 
and the result of their teaching was speedily apparent. In 
all Catholic countiies where ecclesiastical inhuences have been 
permitted to develop unmolested, the monastic organisations 
have proved a deadly canker, corroding the prosperity of the 
nation. Withdrawing multitudes from all production, en- 
couraging a blind and pernicious almsgiving, diffusing habits 
of improvidence through the poorer classes, fostei'ing an igno- 
rant admiration for saintly poverty, and an equally ignorant 
antipathy to the habits and aims of an industrial civilisation, 
they have paralysed all energy, and proved mi insuperable 
barrier to material progress. The povei'ty they have relieved 
has been insignificant compaied witli tbe povei'ty they have 
caused. In no case was the abolition of inonasteiies effected 
in a more indefensible manner than in England; but the 
transfer of property, that was once employed in a gi’eat 
measui-o in charity, to the coui'tiers of King Henry, waa ulti* 



fcional forms of sufforing, can never be overrated. TKe noble 
beroism of her servants, who have devoted themselves to 
cbaiity, has never been surpassed, and the perfection of their 
organisation has, I think, never been e<^ualled j but in the 
sphere of simple poveity it can hardly be doubted that the 
Catholic Church has created more misei*y than it has cured. 

Still, even in this field, we must not forget the benefits 
resultiog, if not to the suiferer, at least to the donor. Ghaii- 
table habits, even when formed in the first instance from 
selfish motives, even when so misdirected as to be ].X)sitively 
inj urious to the recipient, rai’ely fail to exercise a softening 
and purifying infi-uence on the character. All through the 
darkest period of the middle ages, amid ferocity and fanati- 
cism and brutfility, we may trace the subduing influence of 
Catholic charity, blending strangely with every excess of vio- 
lence and every outbui'st of persecution. It would be dMcult 
to conceive a more frightful picture of society than is pre- 
sented by the history of Gregory of Tours; but that long 
series of atrocious crimes, narrated with an almost appalling 
tranquillity, is continually interspersed with accounts of kings, 
(peens, or prelates, who, in the midst of the disorgarused 
society, made the relief of the poor the main object of their 
lives. No period of history exhibits a lai-ger amount of 
cruelty, licentiousness, and fanaticism than the Crusades ; but 
side by side with the military enthusiasm, and with the almost 
universal corruption, there expanded a vast movement of 
charity, which covered Christendom with hospitals for the 
relief of leprosy, and which grappled nobly, though ineffeo- 
tuaUy, with the many forms of suflering that were generat^. 
St. Peter Noiasco, whose great labours in rax^omiog captive 
Christians I have already noticed, was an active participator 
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in the atrocious massacre of the Albigenses.^ Of Shane | 
O’JSTeale, one of the ablest, but also one of the most ferocious, 
Irish chieftains who ever defied the English power, it is re- 
lated, amid a crowd of crimes, that, ‘ sitting at meat, before 
he put one morsel into his mouth he used to slice a portion 
above the daily alms, and send it to some beggar at his gate, 
saying it was meet to serve Christ fii’st,’ ^ 

The great evils produced by the encomagement of mendi- 
cancy which has always accompanied the uncontrolled deve- 
lopment of Catholicity, have naturally given rise to much — 
discussion and legislation. The fierce denunciations of the 
mendicant ordei'S by William of St, Amour in the thirteenth 
centuiy were not on account of their encomagement of mis- 
chievous charity but one of the disciples of Wyclifie, named 
Nicholas of Hereford, was conspicuous for his opposition to 
indisciiminate gifts to beggars ; ^ and a few measures of an 
extended order appear to have been taken even before the 
Keformation.^ In England laws of the most savage cruelty 
were then passed, iu hopes of eradicating mendicancy. A^-^^ 
parliament of Henry YIII., before the suppression of the 
monasteries, issued a law providing a system of organised 
charity, and imposing on any one who gave anything to a 
beggar a fine of ten times the value of his gift. A sturdy 
beggar was to be punished with whipping for the first offence, 
with whipping and the loss of the tip of his ear for the second 


1 See Butler’s Lives of tlie ^ Heury de Knyghton, De _ 

Saints, Emntihus Anglim, 

2 Campion’s Ristorie of Ireland^ * There was some serere legis- 

book ii. chap. x. tion in England on the subject 

8 He wrote his Perz75 o/* after the Black Death. Eden’s 

Times in the interest of the Uni- History of the WorJdng Classes^ 
versity of Paris, of which he was voL i. p. 34. In France, too, a 
a Professor, and which was at war royal ordinance of 1350 ordered 
with the mendicant orders. See men who had been convicted of 
Milmau’s Latin Christmiify, vol. begging three times to be branded 
vi. pp. 348-350 ; Fleury, EocL with a hot iron. Monteil, Hist 
Hist. Issxiv. 57. ^des Erangais, tome i. p. 434. 
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and witli death for the third.* Under Edward VI., an atro- 
cious law, which, however, was repealed in the same reign, 
enacted that every sturdy beggar who refused to work should 
be branded, and adjudged for two years as a slave to the 
person who gave information against him ; and if he took 
flight during his period of servitude, he was condemned for 
the first ofifence to perpetual slavery, and for the second to 
death. The master was authorised to put a ring of iron 
round the neck of his slave, to chain him, and to scourge him. 
Any one might take the children of a sturdy beggar for ap- 
prentices, tni the boys were twenty-four and the girls twenty. ^ 
Another law, made under Elizabeth, punished with death any 
strong man under the age of eighteen who was convicted for 
the third time of begging ; but the penalty in this reign -was 
afterwards reduced to a life-long seiwice in the galleys, or to 
banishment, with a penalty of death to the returned convict.^ 
Under the same qxieen the poor-law system was elaborated, 
and Mai thus long afterwards showed that its effects in dis- 
coxiraging parsimony rendered it scarcely less pernicious than 
the monastic system that had preceded it. In many Catholic 
countries, severe, though less atrocious, measures were taken 
to grapple with the evil of mendicancy. That shrewd and 
sagacious pontiff, Sixtus V., who, though not the greatest 
man, was hy far the greatest statesman who has ever sat on 
the papal tlirone, made praiseworthy efforts to check it at 
Rome, where ecclesiastical infiuence had always made it pecu- * 
liarly prevalent.** Charles V., in 1531, issued a severe en- 
actment against beggars in the ITetherlands, but excepted 
from its operation mendicant friars and pilgrims.* Under 
Lewis XI Y., equally severe measures were taken in France, 
But though the practical evil was fully felt, there was little 


* Eden, voL i. pp. 83-87. de Borne. 

^ Ibid. pp. 101-103. ® Eden, History of the Labour- 

* Ibid. pp. 127-130. ing Classes, L 83, 

* Morighini, wwse- 
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pliiloaopMcal investigation of its causes before the eighteenth 
century. Locke in England,^ and Berkeley in Ireland,^ 
briefly glanced at the subject ; and in 1704 Defoe published a - 
very remarkable tract, called, ^ Giving Alms no Charity,' in 
which he noticed the extent to which mendicancy existed in 
England, though wages were higher than in any Ccntinentai 
country.® A still more remarkable book, written by an author 
named Eicci, appeared at Modena in 1787, and excited con- 
siderable attention. The author pointed out with much force 
the gigantic development of mendicancy in Italy, traced it to 
the excessive charity of the people, and appears to have re- 
garded as an evil all charity which sprang from religious 
motives and was greater than would spx'ing from the unaided 
instincts of men.^ The freethinker Mandeville had long before 
assailed charity schools, and the whole system of endeavouring 
to elevate the poor,® and Magdalen asylums and foundling 
hospitals have had fierce, though I believe much mistaken, 
adversaries.® The reforms of the poor-laws, and the writings 


^ Locke discussed Uie great iu- knowledge, when 1 have wanted 
crease of poverty, and a bill was a inuii for labouring w’^ork, and 
brought in suggesting some reme- offered nine shillings per week to 
dies, but did not pass. (Eden, vol. strolling fellows at my door, they 
i, pp. 243-248.) have frequently told me to my face 

® In a very forcible letter ad- they could get more a-begging.’ 
dressed to the Irish Catholic dergy. * Befornia degV Imtituti pii di 
* This tract, which is extremely Mod&na (published first anony- 
vaiuable for the light it throws mously at Modena). It has been 
upon the social condition of Eng- reprinted in the library of the 
land at the time, was written in Italian economists, 
opposition to a bill providing that * Essay on Chanty Schools. 
the poor in the poor-houses should ® Magdalen asylums have been 
do wool, hemp, iron, and other very vehemently assailed by M. 
works. Befoe says that wages in Charles Comte, in his Traits de 
England were higher than any- Legislation. On the subject of 
where on the Continent, though the Foyjndling Hospitals there is a 
amount of mendicancy was enor- whole literature. They were vio- 
mous. 'The reason why so many pre- lently attacked by, I believe, Lord 
tend to want work is, that they can Brougham, in the Edinburgh Be- 
lly q so well with the pretence of view, in the early part of this cen- 
wanting work. . .1 affirm of my own tury. Writers of this stamp, and 
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of Maltkus, gave a new impulse to discussion on tlie subject; 
biifc, with the qualifications I have stated, no new discoveries 
have, I conceive, thrown any just cloud upon the essential 
principle of Ohristiah charity. 

The last method by which Christianity has laboured to 
soften the characters of men has been by accustomiag the 
imagination to expatiate continually upon images of tender- 
ness and of pathos. Our imaginations, though less influential 
than our occupations, probably afiect our moral characters 
more deeply than our judgments, and, in the case of the 
poorer classes especially, the cultivation of this part of our 
nature is of inestimable importance. Hooted, for the most 
part, during their entire lives, to a single spot, excluded by 
their ignorance and their circumstances from most of the 
varieties of interest that animate the minds of other men, 
condemned to constant and plodding labour, and .engrossed 
for ever with the minute cares of an immediate and an 
anxious present, thdr whole natures would have been hope- 
lessly contracted, were there no sphere in which their imagi- 
nations could expand. Religion is the one romance of the 
poor. It alone extends the narrow horizon of their thoughts, 
supplies the images of their dreams, allures them to the super- 
sensual and the ideal. The graceful beings with which the 
csreative fancy of Paganism peopled the universe shed a poetic 
glow on the peasant’s toil. Every stage of agriculture was 
presided over by a divinity, and the world grew bright by 
the companion^p of the gods. But it is the peculiarity of 
the Christian types, that, while they have fascmated the 
iaiagiaation, they have also purified the heart. The tender, 
winning, and almost feminine beauty of the Christian 

indeed most political economists, who plunges into a career of vice, 
greatly exaggerate the forethought is in the smallest degree influenced 
of men and women, especially in by a consideration of whether or 
matters where the passions are con- not charitable institutions are pro- 
cerned. It may he questioned vided for the support of aged peni- 
whether one woman in a hundred, tents. 
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Founder, lihe Virgin mother, the agonies of Giethsemane or 
of Calvary, the many scenes of compassion and suffering that 
fill the sacred writings, are the pictures which, for eighteen- 
hundred years, have governed the imaginations of the rudest 
and most ignoi-ant of mankind. Associated with the fondest 
recollections of childhood, with the music of the church bells, 
with the clustered lights and the tinsel splendour, that seem 
to the peasant the very ideal of majesty ; painted over the 
altar where he recdved the companion of his life, around the 
cemetery where so many whom he had loved were laid, os^ 
the stations of the mountain, on the portal of the vineyard, 
on the chapd where tlie storm-tossed mariner fulfils his 
grateful vow ; keeping guard over his cottage door, and look- 
ing down upon his humble bed, forms of tender beauty and 
gentle pathos for ever haunt the poor man’s fancy, and 
Gently win their way into the very depths of his being. 
More than any spoken eloquence, more than any dogmatic 



laeen still greater. In that proportion or disposition of 
qualities ’vrHch constitutes the ideal character, the gentiw 
and more benevolent virtues have obtained, through Chris- 
tianity, the foremost place. In the first and purest period 
they were especially supreme ; but in the third century a great 
ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a new type 
of character into the ascendant, and diverted the enthusiasm 
of the Church into new channels. 

TertuUian, writing in the second century, contrasts, in a 
well-known passage, the Christians of his day with the gym- 
nosophists or hermits of India, declaring that, unlike th^e, 
the Christians did not fly from the world, but mised wiih 
Pagans in the forum, in the market-places, in the public 
baths, in the ordinary business of life.' But although the 
life of the hermit or the monk was unknown in the Church 
for more than two hundred years after its foundation, we 
may detect, almost from the earliest time, a tone of feeling 
which produces it. The central conceptions of the monastic 
system are the meritoriousness of complete abstinence from 
aU sexual intercourse, and of complete renunmtion of the 
world. The first of these notions appeared in the very 
earliest period, in the respect attached to the condition of 
virginity, which was always r^arded as sacred, and especially 
esteemed in the clergy, though for a long time it was not 
imposed as an obligation. The second was shown in the 
numerous efforts that were made to separate the Christian 
community as far as possible from the society in which it 
Nothing could be more natural than that, when 
the increase and triumph of the Church had thrown the bulk 
of the Christians into active political or military labour, 
some should, as an exercise Of piety, have endeavoured 
to imitate the separation from the world which was once 
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tihe oomniLOii conditiorL of all. Besides tLis, a movement of 
asceticism liad long "been raging like a mental epidemic tlirongk 
the 'srorld. Among the Jews— whose law, from the great 
stress it laid upon marriage, the excellence of the rapid multi- 
plication of population, and the hope of being the ancestor 
of the Messiah, was peculiarly repugnant to monastic con- 
ceptions — the Essenes had constituted a complete monastic 
society, abstaining from marriage and separating themselves 
wholly from the world. In Borne, whose practical genius 
was, if possible, even more opposed than that of the Jews to 
an inactive monasticism, and even among those philosophers 
who most represented its active and practical spirit, the 
same tendency was shown. The Cynics of the later Empire 
recommended a complete renunciation of domestic ties, 
and a life spent mainly in the contemplation of wisdom. 
The Egyptian philosophy, that soon after acquired an ascend- 
ancy in Europe, anticipated still more closely the monastic 
ideal. On the outskirts of the Church, the many sects of 
Gnostics and Manicheans all held under different forms the 
essential evil of matter. The Docetse, following the same 
notion, denied the reality of the body of Christ. The Mon- 
tanists and the Novatians surpassed and stimulated the pri- 
vate penances of the orthodox.^ The soil was thus thoroughly 
prepared for a great outburst of asceticism, whenever the first 
seed was sown. This was done during the Becian persecu- 
tion. Paul, the hermit, who fled to the desert during that 


^ On these penances, see Bing- fasts, and gave up their property 
ham, Anti-g, book vii. Bingham, to works of charity; but did this 
I think, justly divides the history in the middle of society and with- 
of asceticism into three periods, out leading the life of either a 
During the first, which extends ’ hermit or a monk. During the 
from the foundation of the Church second period, which extended from 
to A.i>. 250, there were men and the Decian persecution, anchorites 
women who, with a view to spiritual'^ were numerous, but the custom of 
perfection, abstained from mar- a common or ccenobitic life was un- 
riage, relinquished amusements, known. It was originated in the 
accustomed themselves to severe time of Constantine by Pachomius, 
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persecution, is said to have been the first of the tribe. * 
A-ntony, who speedily followed, greatly extended the move- 
ment, and in a few years the hermits had become a mighty 
nation. Persecution, which in the first instance drove great 
numbers as fugitives to the deserts, soon aroused a passionate 
religions enthusiasm that showed itself in an ardent desire 
for those sufferings which were believed to lead directly to 
heaven ; and this enthusiasm, after ihe peace of Constantine, 
found its natural vent and sphere in the macerations of the 
desert life. The imaginations of men were fascinated by the 
poetic circumstances of that life which St. Jerome most elo- 
quently embellished. Women were pre-eminent in recruit- 
ing for it. The same spirit that had formerly led the wife 
of the Pagan official to entertain secret relations with the 
Christian priests, now led the wife of the Christian to become 
the active agent of the monks. While the father designed 
his son for the army, or for some civil post, the mother 
was often straining every nerve to induce him to become a 
hermit" The monks secretly corresponded with her, they 
skilfully assumed the fimctions of education, in order that 
they might infiuence the young; and sometimes, to evade 
the precautions or the anger of the father, they con- 
cealed their profession, and assumed the garb of lay peda- 
gogues.^ The pulpit, which had almost superseded, and 
immeasurably transcended in infiuence, the chairs of the 
rhetoricians, and which was filled by such men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and the Gr^ories, was con- 
tinually exerted in the same cause, and the extreme 
luxury of the great cities produced a violent, but not un- 
natural, reaction of asceticism. The dignity of the monastic 
position, which sometimes brought men who had been simple 


* This is expressly stated by Chrymtom, St. Chrysostom 'wrote 

St. J erome ( Vit, PmUi), a long "work to console fathers 'whose 

* See on this subject some curi- sons were thus seduced to the 
ous evidence in Neandor’s Li/e desert. 
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peasants into connection with the emperors, the secority it 
furnished to fugitive slaves and criminals, the desire of 
escaping from those fiscal burdens which, in the corrupt and 
oppressive administration of the Empire, had acquired an 
intolerable weight, and especially the barbarian invasions, 
which produced every variety of panic and wretchedness, 
conspired with the new religious teaching in peopling the 
desert. A theology of asceticism was speedily formed. The 
examples of Elijah and Elisha, to the first of whom, by a 
bold flight of imagination, some later Carmelites ascribed- 
the origin of their order, and the more recent instance of the 
Baptist, were at once adduced. To an ordinary layman the 
fife of an anchorite might appear in the highest degree opposed 
to that of the Teacher who began His mission at a marriage 
feast ; who was continually reproached by His enemies for 
the readiness with which He mixed with the world, and who 
selected from the female sex some of His purest and most 
devoted followers ; but the monkish theologians, avoiding, 
for the most pait, these topics, dilated chiefly on His immacu- 
late birth, His virgin mother, His life of celibacy. His exhort- 
ation to the rich young man. The fact that St. Peter, to 
whom a general primacy was already ascribed, was unques- 
tionably married was a dif&culty which was in a measure 
met by a tradition that both he, and the other married 
apostles, abstained from intercourse with their wives after 
theif conversion.* St. Paul, however, was probably un- 
married, and his writings showed a decided preference for 
the unmarried state, which the ingenuity of theologians also 
discovered in some quarters where it might be least expected. 
Thus, St. Jerome assures us that when the clean animals 
entered the ark by sevens, and the unclean ones by pairs, the 
odd number typified the celibate, and the even the married 
condition. Even of the unclean animals but one pair of each 


On this tradition see Champagny, Les Antonins^ tome i, p. 19S< 
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jdnd was admitted, lest they should perpetrate the enormity 
of second marriage.^ Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the 
tendency, and Saint James, as he has been portrayed by 
Hegesippus, became a kind of ideal saint, a faithful picture 
of what, according to the notions of theologians, was the true 
type of human nobility. He ‘ was consecrated,' it was said, 

‘ from his mother's womb. He drank neither wine nor fer- 
mented liquors, and abstained from animal food. A razor 
never came upon his head. He never anointed himself with 
oil, or used a bath. He alone was allowed to enter the sanc- 
tuary. He never wore woollen, but linen, garments. He was 
in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often found 
upon his bended knees, and interceding for the forgiveness of 
the people, so that his knees became as hard as a camel's.' ^ 

The progress of the monastic movement, as has been 
truly said, ^was not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself.' ^ Of the actual number of the anchorites, 
those who are acquainted with the extreme unveracify of the 
first historians of the movement will hesitate to speak with 
confidence. It is said that St. Pachomius, who, early ia the 
fourth century, founded the ccenobitic mode of life, enlisted 
under his jurisdiction 7,000 monies;^ that in the days of St. 
Jerome nearly 50,000 monks were sometimes assembled at 
the Easter festivals ; * that in the desert of Hitria alone there 
were, in the fourth century, 5,000 monks under a single 
abbot; ® that an Egyptian city named Oxyiynchus devoted it- 
self almost exclusively to the ascetic life, and included 20,000 
virgins and 10,000 monks that St. Serapion presided over 
10,000 monks; ^ and that, towards the close of the fourth 
century, the monastic population in a great part of Egypt 

cxxiii. * Jerome, Preface to the Rulo 

® Euseb. Eccl. Hist ii. 23. of St. Pachomius, § 7. 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fallt ch. ® Cassian, De Coenob. Inst. iv. 1. 

Kxxvii.; a brief but masterly sketch ^ Eufinus, jGTisif. ch. v. 

of the progress of the movement. Kufinus visited it himself. 

* PaUadius, Hist. Lam. xxxviii. * Palladius, Hist Laus- Ixxvi, 
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was nearly eq^iiai to the population of the cities.* Egypt 
was the parent of monachism, and it was there that it attained 
both its extreme development and its most austere severity ; 
but there was very soon scarcely any Christian country in 
which a similar movement was not ardently propagated. St. 
Athanasius and St* Zeno are said to have introdxiced it into 
Italy, ^ where it soon afterwards received a great stimulus 
from St. Jerome. St. Hilarion instituted the first monks in 
Palestine, and he lived to see many thousands subject to his 
rule, and towards the close of his life to plant monachism in - 
Cyprus. Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastia, spread it througn 
Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. St. Basil laboured 
along the wild shores of the Euxine. St. Martin of Tours 
founded the first monastery in Caul, and 2,000 monks at- 
tended his funeral. Unrecorded missionaries planted the 
new institution in the heart of -^Ethiopia, amid the little 
islands that stud the Mediterranean, in the secluded valleys 
of Wales and Ireland.^ But even more wonderful than the 
many thousands who thus abandoned the world is the rever- 
ence with which they were regarded by those who, by their 
attainments or their character, would seem most opposed to 
the monastic ideal. No one had more reason than Augustine 
to know the danger of enforced celibacy, but St. Augustine 
exerted all his energies to spread monasticism through his 
diocese. St. Ambrose, who was by nature an acute states- 
man j St. Jerome and St. Basil, who were ambitious scholars ; 


* Eufinus, Jlisi. Mon. vii. tion abotit monachism. A curious 

^ There is a good deal of doubt collection of statistics of the num- 
and controversy about this. See a bers of the monks in different 
note in Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist, localities, additional to those I 
(Soame’s edition), vol. i. p. 354. have given and gleaned from the 
® Most ofthe passages remaining Lives of the Saints, may be found 
on the subject of the foundation of in Pitra {Vie de St. Leg&r, ^trod. 
monachism are given by Thomas- p. lix.); 2,100, or, according to 
sin, Discipline de Vtlglise, parti, another account, 3,000 monks, live«l 
livre iii. ch. xii. This work con- in the monastery of Banchor. 
tains also much general informa- 
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Bt. Clirysostoin, who was pre-eminently formed to sway the 
refined throngs of a metropolis — ^all exerted their powers in 
favour of the life of solitude, and the last three practised it 
themselves. St. Arsenins, who was surpassed by no one in 
the extravagance of his penances, had held a high office at 
the court of the Emperor Arcadins. Pilgrims wandered 
among the deserts, collecting accounts of the miracles and 
the austerities of the saints, which filled Christendom with 
admiration; and the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and grotesque as they are, enable us to realise 
very vividly the general features of the anchorite life which 
became the new ideal of the Christian world. ^ 

There is, perhaps, no phase in the moral history of man- 
kind of a deeper or more painful interest than this ascetic 
epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, without 
knowledge, without patriotism, without natural affection, 
passing his life in a long routine of useless and atrocious 
self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms of his 
delirious brain, had become the ideal of the nations which 
had known the writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives of 
Socrates and Cato, For about two centuries, the hideous 
maceration of the body Wiis regai'ded as the highest proof of 
excellence. St. Jerome declares, with a tluill of admiration. 


The three principal are the first and last, as well as many 
Eistoria Monachorvm of Rnfi.mis, minor works of the same period, 
who visited Egypt a.b. 373, abont are given in Rosweyde’s invaluable 
seventeen years after the death of collection of the lives of the Fa- 
St. Antony ; the XnstUutiones of thers, one of the most fascinating 
Cassian, who, having visited the volumes in the whole range oi 
Eastern monks about A.B. 394, literature. 

founded vast monasteries contain- The hospitality of the monks 
ing, it is said, 5,000 monks, at was not without drawbacks. In a 
^Marseilles, and died at a groat age church on Mount Kitria three 
about A.D. 448 ; and the Historia whips were hung on a palm-tree— 
Lattsiaca (so called from Lausus, one for chastising monks, anothei 
G-overnor of Cappadocia) of Pal- for chastising thieves, and a third 
ladius, who was himself a hermit for chastising guests. (Palladius, 
m Mount Nitria, in a d. 388. The Hist Laus. vii.) 
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how he had seen a monk, who for thirty years had lived 
exclusively on a small portion of barley bread and of muddy 
water ; another, who lived in a hole and never ate more than 
five figs for his daily repast ; ^ a third, who cut his hair only 
on Easter Sunday, who never washed his clothes, who never 
changed his tunic till it fell to pieces, who starved himself 
till his eyes grew dim, and his skin Mike a pumice stone,' 
and whose merits, shown by these austerities, Homer himself 
would be unable to recount.^ For six months, it is said, 
St, Macarius of Alexandria slept in a marsh, and exposed his 
body naked to the stings of venomous flies. He was ac- 
customed to carry about with him eighty pounds of iron. 
His disciple, St. Eusebius, carried one hundred and fifty 
pounds of iron, and lived for three years in a dided-iip well. 
St. Sabinus would only eat corn that had become rotten 
by remaining for a month in water. St. Besarion spent 
forty days and nights in the middle of thorn-bushes, and for 
forty years never lay down when he slept, ^ which last penance 
was also during fifteen years practised by St. Pachomius.'^ 
Some saints, like St. Marcian, restiicted themselves to one 
meal a day, so small that they continually suffered the pangs 
of hunger,^ Of one of them it is related that his daily food 
was six ounces of bread and a few herbs ; that he was never 
seen to recline on a mat or bed, or even to place bis limbs 
easily for sleep • but that sometimes, from excess of weari- 
ness, his eyes would close at his meals, and the food would 
drop foom his mouth.® Other saints, however, ate only 
every second day;^ while many, if we could believe the 


* Vita FauU. St. .T erome adds, servir a eccUs, tome viii. 

that some will not believe this, F2if<s5 P^rMm(Pachomiiis). He 

because they have no faith, but used to lean against a wall when 
that all things are possible for overcome by drowsiness. 

those that believe. * VUcb Fatrum^ ix. 3. 

* Vita St. miarion. * Sozomen, vi. 29. 

* See a long list of these pen- ^ E.g. St. Antony, accortliiig to 
anees in Tillemont, Mhn. pour his biographer St. Athanasius. 
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moixkisb historian, abstained for whole weeks from ail 
nonrMiiaent.^ St. Macarins of Alexandria is said during 
an entire week to have never lain down, or eaten any- 
thing but a few uncooked herbs on Sunday.^ Of another 
famous saint, named John, it is assei*ted that for three 
whole years he stood in prayer, leaning upon a rock ; that 
during all that time he never sat or lay down, and that 
his only nourishment was the Sacrament, which was brought 
him on Sundays.® Some of the hermits lived in deserted 
dens of wild beasts, others in dried-up wells, while others 
found a congenial resting-place among the tombs.^ Some 
disdained all clothes, and crawled abroad like the wild beasts, 
covered only by their matted hair. In Mesopotamia, and 
part of Syria, there existed a sect known hy the name of 
^Grazers,* who never lived under a roof, who ate neither 
flesh nor bread, but who spent their time for ever on the 
mountain side, and ate grass like cattle.® The cleanliness 
of the body was regarded as a pollution of the soul, and 
the saints who were most admired had become one hideous 
mass of clotted filth, St. Athanasius relates with enthu- 


* * n y eut dans le d^ert de 
Sc^t4 des solitaires d'tine ^minente 
perfection. ... On pretend que 
pour Tordinaire ils passoient des 
semaines enti^res sans manger, 
mais apparemment cela ne se fai- 
Boit que dans des occasions parti- 
cniiferes.’ — Tillemont, MSm. pour 
servir a VHiat. ecel. tome viii. p. 
.580. Even this, however, was ad- 
mirable ! 

- Palladius, HisU Laus, cap. xx. 

® * Primum cnm accessisset ad 
eremnm tribus continuis annis sub 
cujusclam saxi rupe stans, semper 
oravit, ita ut nunquam omnino re- 
sederit neque Jacuerit. Somni au- 
tem tantum caperet, quantum stans 
capere potuit; cibum vero nun 
quamsumpserat.nisi die Dominica. 


Presbyter enim tunc veniebat ad 
eum et offerebat pro eo sacrificium 
idque ei solum saeramentum erat 
et victus.* — Rufinus, Hkt, Monach. 
cap. XV. 

•* Thus St. Antony used to live 
in a tomb, where he was beaten by 
the devil. (St. Athanasius, l/ife oj 
Antony,) 

* $o(rKo!. See on these monks 
Sozomen, vi. 33 ; Evagrius, i. 21. 
It is mentioned of a certain St. 
Marc of Athens, that, having lived 
for thirty years naked in the de- 
sert, his body was covered with 
hair like that of a wild beast. 
(PoUandists, March 2D.) St. Mary 
of Egypt, during part of her period 
of penance, lived upon grass 
Patrum,) 
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siasxn how St. Antony, the patriarch of monaehism, had 
never, to extreme old age, been guilty of washing his feet.^ 
The less constant St. Pcemen fell into this habit for the 
fii’st time when a very old man, and, with a glimmering of 
common sense, defended himself against the astonished monks 
by saying that he had ‘ learnt to kill not his body, but his 
passions.’ 2 St. Abraham the hermit, however, who Hved 
for fifty years after his conversion, rigidly refused from that 
date to wash either his face or his feet.^ He was, it is said, 
a person of singular beauty, and his biogi'apher somewhat 
strangely remarks that ^ his face reflected the purity of his 
soul.’^ Bt. Ammon had never seen himself naked.* A 
famous virgin named Silvia, though she was sixty years old 
and though bodily sickness was a consequence of her habits, 
resolutely refused, on religious principles, to wash any part 
of her body except her fingers.® St. Euphraxia joined a con- 
vent of one himdred and thirty nuns, who never washed 
theii* feet, and who shuddered at the mention of a bath."^ An 
anchorite once imagined that he was mocked by an illusion 
of the devil, as he saw gliding before him thi'ough the desert 
a naked creature black with filth and years of exposure, and 
with white hair floating to the wind. It was a once beautiful 
woman, St. Mary of Egypt, who had thus, during forty-seven 

* Life of Antony. pedes a die conversionis suae nun- 

nefaisoit pas aussi diffi- quam diluti sunt.* — Vitm Latrum 
cult4 dans sa vieillesse de se layer c. xyii. ’ 

quelquefois les piez, Et comme on ‘ In facie ejus puritas animi 
temoignoit s*en dtonner et trouyer noscebatur.* — ^Ibid. c. xviii. 
que cela ne r^pondoit pas a la vie * Socrates, iv. 23, 

austere des anciens, il se justifioit « Heraclidis Paradisus (Eos- 

par ces paroles : Nous avons appris weyde), c. xlii. 
a tuer, non pas notre corps mais ^ ^Nullaearum pedes suosablue- 
nos passions.’ — Tillemont, Mkii. bat; aliquantse vero audientes de 
Hist. eccl. tome xy. p. 148. This balneo loqui, irridentes, ccnfusio- 
saint was^ so very virtuous, that nem et magnam abominationem se 
he sometimes remained without audire judicabant, quse neque audi 
eating for whole weeks. turn suum hoc andire patiebantur 

* ‘Non appropinquavit oleum ^Vit. 8. mmkrax. c. vi, (Eo«! 
corpusculo ejus. Facies vel etiam weyde.) 
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yea«, bem expkting her sms.' The occasio^ 
li the monks into habits of decencj was a subjMt of nmch 
reproach. ‘ Our fathers,’ said the abbot Alexante, look^ 
mmuTifullT back to the past, ‘ never washed then- faces, but 
we frequent the public baths.’ » It was related of one mo- 
nastmy in ttie dLrt, that the monks suffered ^-^tly ^ 
want of water to drink; but at the prayer of the abbot 
'Hieodorius a copious stream was produced. But ^n soine 
monks, tempted by the abundant supply, diveig^ hvm Aeir 
old austerity, and persuaded the abbot to avail h^elf o 
the stream for the construction of a bath. The bath wm 
T i,o^a Once, and once only, did the monks enjoy them 
ablutions, when the stream ceased to flow. Prayers, te^ 
and festii^ ware in vain. A whole year passed.^ 
the abbot destroyed the bath, which was the obj^t of the 
Divine displeasure, and the waters flowed afresh. ^ 

all the evidences of the loathsome excesses to which to 
spirit was carried, the life of St. Simeon Styhtes is probaWy 
tL most romarkable. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more horrible or disgusting picture than is giv^ of the 
penances by which that saint commenced his ascetie car^r. 
He had bound a rope around him so that it became im- 


» Seeber acts, Bollandists, April 
2, and in the Vita Fatrwn, 

* * Patres nostri nunquam faeies 
anas lavabant, nos antem lavacra 
publica balneaqne frequentamus. 
l~Moschns, Brcsttm Spiriituede, 
dxTiii 

» Prattm Spirituakt vsxsl. 

An Irish saint, named. Caem- 
genns, is said to have shown Im 
devotion in a way which was di- 
rectly opposite to that of the oth^ 
saints I have mentioned—by lus 
special use of cold water — ^bnt the 
principle in each case was the same 
to mortify nature. St. Coem- 




genus was accustomed to pray for 
an hour every night in a pool of. 
cold water, while the devil sent a 
horrible beast to swim ronnd Mni. 
An angel, however, was sent to him 
for three purposes. * Tribus de 

causis a Domino missus estangelus 
ibl ad S. Coemgennm. Prima ut a 
diversis suis gravibus laboribus 
levins viveret paulisper ; secunda 
nt horridam bestiam_ sancto infys- 
tarn repelleretj tertia ui frigid^ 
iaimn aqua calefacerct!—'^o\y^'a^~ 
ists, June 3. The editors say ^ese 
acts are of doubtful autbeniicdty. 
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bedded in Ms flesh, 'w^Mch putrefied around it. ^ A horrible 
stench, intolerable to the bystanders, exhaled from his body, 
and worms dropped fi.’om him whenever he moved, and they 
filled his bed.^ Sometimes he left the monastery and slept in 
a dry well, inhabited, it is said, by daemons. He built suc- 
cessively three pillars, the last being sixty feet high and 
scarcely two cubits in circumference, and on this pillar, 
during tMrty years, he remained exposed to every change of 
climate, ceaselessly and rapidly bending his body in prayer 
almost to the level of his feet. A spectator attemi)ted to 
number these rapid motions, but desisted from weariness 
when he had counted 1,24:4, For a whole year, we are told, 
St. Simeon stood upon one leg, the other being covered with 
hideous ulcers, wMle his biographer was commissioned to 
stand by his side, to pick up the worms that fell from his 
body, and to replace them in the sores, the saint saying to 
the worm, ^Eat what God has given you.’ From every 
quarter pilgrims of every degree thronged to do him homage, 
A crowd of prelates followed Mm to the grave. A brilliant 
star is said to have shone miraculously over ins pillar ; the 
general voice of mankind pronounced Mm to be the highest 
model of a Christian saint ; and several other anchorites imi- 
tated or emulated Ms penances.^ * 

There is, if I mistake not, no department of literature the 
importance of wMch is more inadequately realised than the 
lives of the saints. Even where they have no dkect Mstori- 
cal value, they have a moral value of the very highest order. 
They may not tell us with accuracy what men did at parti- 
cular epochs 3 but they display with the utmost vividness 
what they thought and felt, their measure of probability, and 
their ideal of excellence. Decrees of councils, elaborate trea- 
tises of theologians, creeds, liturgies, and canons, are all but 


' See his Life by his disciple grins, i. 13, 14. Theodoret, FMo 
Antony, in the Vita JPairmit Eya- tJicoSy cap. xxvi. 
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the hvisks of religious Hstory. They reveal wh&i was pro- 
fessed and axgued before tbe world, but not that which was 
realised in the imagination or enshrined in the heart. The 
history of art, which in its ruder day reflected with delicate 
fiddity the fleeting images of an anthropomorphic age, is in 
fliis respect invaluable ; but stiU more important is that vast 
Christian mythology, which grew up spontaneously from the 
inteUeotual condition of the time, included all its deax^t 
hopes, wishes, ideals, and imaginings, and constituted, during 

many centuries, the popular literature of Christendom. In 

the case of the saints of the deserts, there can be no question 
that the picture — ^which is drawn chiefly by eye-witnesses 
however grotesque may be some of its details, is in its leading 
features historically true. It is true that self-tortm’e was for 
some centuries r^rded as the chief measure of human ex- 
cellence, that tens of thousands of the most devoted men fled 
to the desert to reduce themselves by maceration nearly to the 
condition of the brute, and that this odious sup^tition had 
acquired an almost absolute ascendancy in the ethics of the age. 
The examples of asceticism I have cited are hut a few out of 
many hundreds, and volumes might be written, and have been 
written, detailing them. Till the reform of St. Benedict, the 
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St. Jerome and others to moderate aiisterities, which fre- 
quently led to insanity and suicide, to check the turbulence 
of certain wandering monks, who were accustomed to defy 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and especially to suppress mo. 
nastic mendicancy, which had appeared prominently amon® 
some heretical sects. The orthodox monks- commonly em“ 
ployed themselves in weaving mats of palik-leaves ; but 
livmg in the deserts, with no wants, they q)eedily sfl-nV into 
a listless apathy; and the most admired were ^ those who, 
like Simeon Stylites, and the hermit John, of whom 'f . have 
alr^dy spoken, were most exclusively devoted to their euper- 
stition. Diversities of individual character were, however, 
vividly dispkyed. Many anchorites, without knowledge^ 
passions, or imagination, having fled from servile toil to tte 
calm of the wOdemess, passed Ihe long hours in sleep or in a 
mechanical routine of prayer, and their inert and languid 
existences, prolonged to the extreme of old age, closed at last 
by a tranquil and almost animal death. Others their 
cells by the clear fountains and clustering palm-trees of some 
oa^ m the desert, and a blooming garden arose beneath their 
tofl. The numerous monks who foUowed St. Serapion de- 
voted themselves largely to agriculture, and sent shiploads of 
com for the benefit of the poor.* Of one old hermit it is 
related that, such was the cheerfulness of his mind, that 
every sorrow was dispelled by Ms presence, and ihe weary 
and the heartbroken were consoled by a few words from his 
lips.» More commonly, however, the hermit’s cell was the 
scene of perj»tual mourning. Tears and sobs, and frantic 
s^gglings with imaginary daemons, and paroxysms of reli- 
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i*e8orto(l to. ‘ The duty,’ said St. J ®rome, ‘ of a monk is not to 
i^each, but to weep.’ ^ A cultivated and disciplined mind was 
the least subject to those hallucinations, which were regarded 
as the highest evidence of Divine favour ; ^ and although 
in an age when the passion for asceticism was general, many 
scholars became ascetics, the great majority of the early monks 
appear to have been men who were not only absolutely 
ignorant themselves, but who also looked upon learning with 
positive disfavour. St. Antony, the true founder of mona- 
cLism, refused when a boy to learn letters, because it would 
bnng him into too great intercourse with other boys.® At a 
time when St. Jerome had suffered himself to feel a deep ad- 
miration for the genius of Cicero, he was, as he himself tells 
us, borne in the night before the tribunal of Christ, accused 
of being rather a Ciceronian than a Christian, and severely 
flagellated by the angels.'* This saint, however, afterwards 
modiflod his opinions abont the Pagan writings, and he was 


eyelashes are said to have fallen 
off through continual weeping, 
and he had always, when at work, 
to put a cloth on his breast to 
receive his tears. As he felt his 
death approaching, his terror rose 
to the point of agony. The monks 
who were abont him said, ' ‘‘ Quid 
ties, pater ? numquid et tn times ? ” 
Hie respondit, “Inveritate timeo 
et iste timor qui nnnc mecnm est, 
semper in me fnit, ex qno factns 
sum monachus.”* — Verba Senio- 
ruTity Prol. § 163. It was said of 
St. Abraham that no day passed 
after his conversion without his 
snedding tears. (Vit Fatrum.) 
St. John the dwarf once saw a 
monk laughing immoderately at 
dinner, and was so horrified that 
he at once began to cry. ^ (Tille- 
mont, Mem. de VMist* eccUs. tome 
X. p. 430.) St. Basil {Begulmy in- 
terrog. xrii.) gives a remarkable 


disquisition on the wickedness of 
laughing, and he observes that this 
was the one bodily affection which 
Christ does not seem to have 
known. Mr. Buckle has collected 
a series of passages to precisely the 
same effect from the writings of 
the Scotch divines. {Hist, of Civili^ 
sairniy voL ii. pp. 385-386.) 

* ‘Monachusautemnondoctoria 
habet sed plangentis officium.' — 
Contf. Vigiant. xv. 

® As Tillemont puts it : ‘ Ii se 
trouva tr^-peu de saints en qui 
Bieu mt joint les talens ext^rieurs 
de I’^oquence et de la science avec 
la grace de la prophetie et des 
miracles. Ce sont des dons que sa 
Providence a presque toiijours 
s4parte.^ — M&m. Hist cedes, tome 
iv. p. 315. 

* St. Athanasius, Vit Anion. 

* Bp. xxii. He. says his shoul- 
ders were bruised when he awoke. 
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compelled to defend liimself at length against Ms more jealous 
brethren, who accused him of defiling his writings with quo- 
tations from Pagan authors, of employing some monks in 
copying Cicero, and of explaining Yii-gil to some children at 
Bethlehem.^ Of one monk it is related that, being especially 
famous as a linguist, he made it his penance to remain per- 
fectly silent for thirty years; 2 another, that having 
discovered a few books in the ceil of a brother hermit, he 
reproached the student with having thus defrauded of their 
property the widow and the or})han;® of others, that them 
only books were copies of the New Testament, wMch they 
sold to relieve the poor.^ 

With such men, living such a life, visions and mii-acles 
were necessarily habitual. All the elements of hallucination 
were there. Ignorant and superstitious, believing as a matter 
of religious conviction that countless dsemons filled the air, 
attributing every fluctuation of his temperament, and eveiy 
exceptional phenomenon in surrounding nature, to spiritual 
agency; delirious, too, from solitude and long continued aus- 
terities, the hermit soon mistook for palpable realiti€tf5 the 
phantoms of his brain. In the ghastly gloom of the sepul- 
chre, where, amid mouldering corpses, he took up his abode ; 
in the long hours of the night of penance, when the desert 
wind sobbed around his lonely cell, and the dies of wild 

* Ep. Ixx. ; Adv. Eufinvm, lib, psalm. Having learnt the single 
i. ch. XXX. He there speaks of Ms verse, ‘ I said I will take heed to 
vision as a mere dream, not bind- my ways, that I offend not with my 
mg. He elsewhere (^. cxxv.) tongue,* he went away, saying that 
speaks very sensibly of the advan- was enough if it were practically 
tage of hermits occupying them- acquired. When asked, six months 
selves, and says he leamt Hebrew and again many years, after why 
to kegp away unholy thoughts. he did not come to learn another 
rr. . i Bulinus, verse, he answered that he had 

MonacTi. ch. vi. Socrates never been able truly to mastei 
tells rather a touching story of one this. {K E. iv. 23.) 
of these illiterate saints, named » TiUemont, *x p 61 

Pambos. Being unable to read, he ^ Ibid. viiL 490; Socrates, 

same to some one to be taught a E* iv, 23. ^ 
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beasts were borne upon Ms ear, Tisible forms of lust or terror 
appeared to haunt Mm, and strange dramas were enacted by 
those who were contending for his soul. An imagination 
strained to the utmost limit, acting upon a fi*ame attenuated 
and diseased by macerations, produced bewildering psycho- 
logical phenomena, paroxysms of conflicting passions, sudden 
alternations of joy and anguish, wMch he regarded as mani- 
festly supernatural. Sometimes, in the Tery ecstasy of Ms 
devotion, the memory of old scenes would crowd upon Ms 
mind. The shady groves and soft voluptuous gardens of his 
native city woxdd arise, and, kneeling alone upon the burning 
sand, he seemed to see around Mm the fair groups of dancing- 
girls, on whose warm, xmdulating limbs and wanton smiles 
Ms youthful eyes had too fondly dwelt. Sometimes his temp- 
tation sprang from remembered soimds. The sweet, licen- 
tious songs of other days came floating on his ear, and Ms 
heart was thrilled with the passions of the past. And then 
the scene would change. As his lips were murmuring the 
psalter, Ms imagiaation, fired perhaps by the music of some 
martial psalm, depicted the crowded ampMtheatre. The 
throng and passion and mingled cries of eager thousands were 
present to Ms mind, and the fierce joy of the gladiators 
passed through the tumult of his dream. ^ The simplest in- 
cident came at last to suggest diabolical influence. An old 
hermit, weary and fainting upon Ms journey, once thought 
how refi’eshing would be a draught of the honey of wild bees 


^ I have combined in this passage 
incidents from three distinct lives. 
St. Jerome, in a very famous and 
very beantifnl passage of his letter 
to Enstoclnnm (J^. xxii.) describes 
the manner in which the forms of 
dancing-girls appeared to surround 
him as he knelt upon the desert 
sands. St. Mary of Egypt ( VUcb 
T atrum, ch. xix.) was especially 
tortured by the recollection of the 


songs she had sung when young 
which continually haunted her 
mind. St. Hilarion (see hi&Jjife 
by St. Jerome) thought he saw a 
gladiatorial show while he was re- 
peating the psalms. The manner 
in which the different visions faded 
into one another like dissolving 
views is repeatedly described in the 
biographies. 
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an exorcism, for lie believed it to be a temptation of the 
devil. 1 But most terrible of all were tbe struggles of young 
and ardent men, tbrougb whose veins the hot blood of pas- 
sion continuallj flowed, physically incapable of a life of 
celibacy, and with all that proneness to hallucination which^ 
a southern sun engenders, who were borne on the wave of^ 
enthusiasm to the deseiii life. In the arms of Syxmn or 
AMcan brides, whose soft eyes answered love with love-- 
they might have sunk to rest, but in the lonely wilderness 
no peace could ever visit their souls. The lives of the 
Saints paint with an appalling vividness the agonies of their 
struggle. Multiplying with frantic energy the macerations 
of the body, beating their breasts with anguish, the tears for 
ever streaming from their eyes, imagining themselves con- 
tinually haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly beauty, 
which acquired a greater vividness from the very passion 
with which they resisted them, their struggles not unfre- 
quently ended in insanity and in suicide. It is related that 
when St. Bachomius and St. Balssmon were conversing* to- 
gether in the desert, a young monk, witli his countenance 
distracted with madness, rushed into their presence, and 
in a voice bix)ken with convulsive sobs, poured out his tale 
of sorrows. A woman, he said, had entered his ceU, had 
seduced him by her artifices, and then vanished miracnlously 
iu the air, leaving him half dead upon the ground;— -and 
then with a wild shnek the monk broke away from the 
samtly Hsteners. Impelled, as they imagined, by an evil 
spirit, he rushed across the desert, till he arrived at the next 
village, and there, leaping into the open furnace of the public 
baths, he peiished in the flames.^ Sti'ange stories were told 


^ Bufinus, Hist* Mon<wh*t ch. xi, 
This saint was St. Helenns. 


®Life of St. Paehomius {Vit* 
I^atrum)y cap. ix. 
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among tiHe monks of revulsions of passion even in tke most 
advanced. Of one monk espedally, who had long teen re- 
garded as a pattern of asceticism, but who had suffered him- 
self to fall into that self-complacency which was very common 
^Ttinrig the anchorites, it was told that one evening a fainting 
woman appeared at the door of his ceU, and implored him to 
crive her shelter, and not permit her to be devoured by the wild 
beasts. In an evil hour he yielded to her prayer. With all 
the aspect of profound reverence she won his regards, and at 
last ventured to lay her hand upon him. But that touch 
convulsed his frame. Passions long slumbering and for- 
gotten i-ushed with impetuous fury through his veins. In 
a paroxysm of fierce love, he sought to dasp the woman to 
his heart, but she vanished from his aght, and a chorus of 
damons, with peals of laughter, exulted overte fall. The 
sequel of the story, as it is told by the monkish writer, is, 1 
think, of a very high order of artistic merit. The &llen her- 
mit did not seek, as might have been expected, by penance 
and prayers to renew his purity. That moment of passion 
and of shame had revealed in him a new nature, and sever^ 
him irrevocably from the hopes and feelings of the ascetic 
life. The fair form that had arisen upon his dream, though 
he knew it to he a deception luring him to destruction, still 
governed Ms heart. He fled fr-om the desert, plunged anew 
Mo the world, avoided aU intercourse with the monks, and 
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Anecdotes of this kind, circulated among the monks, 
contributed to heighten the feelings of terror with which 
they regai’ded all communication with the other sex. But 
to avoid such communication was sometimes very difficult. 
Few things are more striking, in the early historians of the 
movement we are considering, than the manner in which 
narmtives of the deepest tragical interest alternate with ex- 
tremely whimsical accounts of the profound admiration with 
which the female devotees regarded the most austere an- 
chorites, and the unwearied perseverance with which they 
endeavoured to force themselves upon their notice. Some 
women seem in this respect to have been peculiarly fortu- 
nate. St. Melania, who devoted a great portion of her 
fortune to the monks, accompanied by the historian Bufinus, 
made, near the end of the fourth century, a long pilgrimage 
through the Syrian and Egyptian hermitages.' But with 
many of the hermits it was a rule never to look upon the 
face of any woman, and the number of years they had 
escaped this contamination was commonly stated as a con^' 
spicuous proof of their excellence. St. Basil would only 
speak to a woman under extreme necessity.* St. John of 
Lycopolis had not seen a woman for forty-eight years.^ A 
tribune was sent by his wife on a pilgrimage to St. John 
the hermit to implore him to allow her to visit him, her 
desii*e being so intense that she would probably, in the 
opinion of her husband, die if it were ungratified. At last 
the hermit told his suppliant that he would that night 
visit his wife when she was iu bed in her house. The 
tribune brought this strange message to his wife, who 
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tkat nigkt saw tke kernait in a dream. ^ A young Koman 
gill made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alexandria, to look 
upon the face and obtain the prayers of St. Arsenins, 
into whose presence she forced herself. Quailing beneath 
his rebuifs, she dung herself at his feet, imploring him 
with tears to grant her only request — to remember her, 
and to pi*ay for her. * Kemember you !* cried the indignant 
saint ; ‘ it shall be the prayer of my life that I may forget 
you.’ The poor girl sought consolation from the Archbishop 
of Alexandria, who comforted her by assuring her that, 
though she belonged to the sex by which dsemons commonly 
tempt saints, he doubted not the hermit would pray for her 
soul, though he would try to forget her face.^ Sometimes 
this female enthusiasm took another and a more subtle form, 
and on more than one occasion women were known to attire 
themselves as men, and to pass their lives undisturbed as 
anchorites. Among others, St. Pelagia, who had been the 
most beautiful, and one of the most dangerously seductive 
actresses of Antioch, having been somewhat strangely con- 
verted, was appointed by the bishops to live in penance with 
an elderly virgin of irreproachable piety ; bnt, impelled, we 
are told, by her desire for a more austere life, she fled from 
her companion, assumed a male attire, took refuge among the 
monks on the Mount of Olives, and, with something of the 
skill of her old profession, supported her feigned character so 
consistently that she acquired great renown, and it was only 
(it is said) after her death that the saiuts discovered who had 
been living among them.^ 


* Rufinus, Hist. Monachorum, rita, or the pearl. ‘II arriva nn 

cap. i. jour que divers dvesques, appelez 

* Verba SenwruMi § 65. par celui d’Antioche pour quelques 

* Pelagia was very pretty, and, affaires, estaut ensemble a la ports 
according to her own account, ‘ her de Idglise de S.-Julien, Pelagie 
sins were heavier than the sand.’ passa devant eux dans tout TAilat 
The people of Antioch, who were des pompes du diable, n’ayant pas 
very fond of her, called her Marga- seulement une coefffe sur sa teste ni 
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The foregoing anecdotes and observations vdll, I hoj)^, 
have given a snfSciently clear idea of the general nature of 
the monastic life in its earliest phase, and also of the writings 
it produced. We may now proceed to examine the ways in 
which this mode of life affected hoik the ideal type and the 
realised condition of Christian morals. And in the fii-st 
place, it is manifest that the proportion of virtues was* 
altered. If an impartial person were to glance over the 
ethics of the ISTew Testament, and were asked what was the 
central and distinctive virtue to which the sacred writei-s 
most continually referred, he would doubtless answer that it 
was that which is described as love, charity, or philanthropy. 
If he were to apply a similar scrutiny to the -writings of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, he would answer that the cardinal 
virtue of the religious type was not love, but chastity. And 
this chastity, which was regarded as the ideal state, was not 
the purity of an undefiled marriage. It was the absolute 
suppression of the whole sensual side of oar nature. The 
chief form of virtue, the central conception of the saintly 
Hfe, was a perpetual struggle against all carnal impulses, by 
men who altogether refused the compromise of marriage. 
From this fact, if I mistake not, some interesting and impor- 
tant consequences may be deduced. 

In the fii’st place, religion gradually assumed a very 
sombre hue. The busiaess of the saint was to eradicate a 
natural appetite, to attain a condition which was emphatic- 
ally abnormal. The depi-avity of human nature, especially 


un mouchoir sur ses ^paules, ce mediately began crying a great 
qn’on remarqna comme le comble de deal, and reassured his brethren, 
son impudence. Tons Ics ^vcsquos and a sermon which he preached 
haiss^rent les yeux en g^missant led to the conversion of the actress, 
poitr ne pas voir ce dangerenx objet (Tillemont, Mini. d’Hist. eccUs. tome 
de p^ch4 hors Nonne, trk-saint xii. pp. 378-380. See, too, on 
4vesqne d’H^liople, qui la regarda women, * under pretence of religion, 
avec nne attention qni fit peine anx attiring themselves as men, Sozo- 
antres.’ However, this bishop im- men, iii. 14.) 
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the essential evil of the body, was felt with a degree of 
intensity that could never have been attained by moralists 
who were occupied mainly with transient or exceptional 
vices, such as envy, anger, or cruelty. And in addition to 
the extreme inveteracy of the appetite which it was desired 
to eradicate, it should be remembered that a somewhat luxu- 
rious and indulgent Kfe, even when that indulgence is not 
itself distinctly evil, even when it has a tendency to mollify 
the character, has naturally the effect of strengthening the 
animal passions, and is therefore directly opposed to the 
ascetic ideal. The consequence of this was first of all a 
very deep sense of the habitual and innate depravity of 
human nature ; and, in the next place, a very strong associa- 
tion of the idea of pleasm’e with that of vice. All this 
necessarily flowed from the supreme value placed upon vir- 
^^inity. The tone of calm and joyousness that characterises 
Greek philasophy, the almost complete absence of all sense 
of struggle and innate sin that it displays, is probably in a 
very large degree to be ascribed to the fact that, in the de- 
partment of morals we are considering, Greek moralists made 
no serious efibiiis to improve our nature, and Greek public 
opinion acquiesced, without scandal, in an almost boundless 
indulgence of illicit pleasures. 

But while the great prominence at this time given to the 
conflicts of the ascetic life threw a dai’k shade upon the 
popular estimate of human nature, it contributed, I think, 
very largely to sustain and deepen that strong conviction of 
the freedom of the human will which the Catholic Church 
has always so strenuously upheld ; for there is, probably, no 
other form of moral conflict in which men are so habitually 
and so keenly sensible of that distinction between our will 
and our desires, upon the reality of which all moral freedom 
ultimately depends. It had also, I imagine, another result, 
which it is dif&cult to describe with the same precision. 
Wliat may be called a strong animal nature — a nature, that 
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is, in wMcli the passions are in yigorotis, and at the same 
time healthy, action — is that in which we should most natu- 
rally expect to find several moral qualities. Good humour, 
frankness, generosity, active courage, sanguine energy, buoy- 
ancy of temper, are the usual and appropriate accompani- 
ments of a vigorous animal temperament, and they are much 
more rarely found either in natures that are essentially * 
feeble and efieminate, or in natures which have been artifi- 
cially emasculated by penances, distorted from their original 
tendency, and habitually held under severe control. The 
ideal type of Catholicism being, on account of the supreme 
value placed upon virginity, of the latter kind, the qualities 
I have mentioned have always ranked very low in the 
Catholic conceptions of excellence, and the steady tendency 
of Protestant and industrial civilisation has been to elevate 
them. 

I do not know whether the reader will regard these , 
speculations — ^which I advance with some diffidence — as far- 
fetched and fanciful. Our knowledge of the physical ante- 
cedents of different moral qualities is so scanty that it is 
difficult to speak on these matters with much confidence; 
but few persons, I think, can have faded to observe that the 
physical temperaments I have described differ not simply in 
the one great fact of the intensity of the animal passions, but 
also in the aptitude of each to produce a distinct moral type, 
or, in other words, in the harmony of each with several 
qualities, both good and evil. A doctrine, therefore, which 
connects one of these two temperaments indissolubly with the 
moral ideal, affects the appreciation of a large nximber of 
moral qualities. But whatever may be thought of the moral 
results springing from the physical temperament which asce- 
ticism produced, there can be little controversy as to the 
effects springing from the condition of life which it enjoined. 
Severance from the interests and afiections of all around him 
was the chief object of the anchoiite, and the first 
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quence of tlie prominence of asceticism was a profound dis- 
credit thrown upon the domestic virtues. 

The extent to which this discredit was carried, the 
intense hardness of heart and ingratitude manifested by the 
saints towards those who were bound to them by the closest 
of earthly ties, is known to few who have not studied the 
original Hterature on the subject. These things are commonly 
thrown into the shade by those modem sentimentalists who 
delight m idealising the devotees of the past. To break by 
his ingratitude the heart of the mother who had borne him, 
to persuade the wife who adored him that it was her duty to 
separate from him for ever, to abandon his children, uncared 
for and beggars, to the mercies of the world, was regarded by 
the ti'ue hermit as tb^ most acceptable offering he could make 
to his God. His business was to save his own soul. The 
serenity of his devotion would be impaired by the discharge 
of the simplest duties to his family. Evagrius, when a 
hennit in the desert, received, after a long interval, letters 
’'■''from his father and mother. He could not bear that the 
equable tenor of his thoughts should be disturbed by the 
recollection of those who loved him, so he cast the letters 
unread into the fire.^ A man named Mutius, accompanied 
by his only child, a little boy of eight years old, aban- 
doned his possessions and demanded admission into a 
monastery. The monks received him, but they proceeded to 
discipline his heai’t. ‘ He had already forgotten that he was 
rich : he must next be taught to forget that he was a father.'® 

* Tillemont, tome x. pp. 376, saint named Boniface struck dead 
377- Apart from family affections, a man who went about with an ape 
there are some curious instances and a cymbal, because he had (ap- 
recorded of the anxiety of the parently quite unintentionally) dis- 
saints to avoid distractions. One turbed him at his prayers. (St. 
monk used to cover his face when Greg. Dial, i. .Q.) 
he went into his garden, lest the ® * Quemadmodum se jamdivi- 
pight of the trees should disturb tern non esse sciebat, ita etiam 
his mind. ( Verb, Seniorum,') St. patrem se esse nesciret.* — Cassian, 
Arsenins could not bear the rust- De CanoUomm iv. 27. 

ling of the reeds (ibid.); and a 
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His little dbiid was separated from Mm, clotiied in dirty rags, 
subjected to every form of gross and wanton bardsbip, beaten, 
spumed, and ill treated. Day after day tbe father was com- 
pelled to look upon bis boy wasting away with sorrow, his 
once happy countenance for ever stained with tears, distorted 
by sobs of anguish. But yet, says the admiring biographer, " 
* though he saw this day by day, such was his love for Christ, 
and for the virtue of obedience, that the father’s heart was 
rigid and unmoved. He thought little of the tears of his 
child. He was anxious only for his own hnmility and 
perfection in virtue.’^ At last the abbot told him to take 
his child and throw it into the river. He proceeded, without 
a murmur or apparent pang, to obey, and it was only at the 
last moment that the monks interposed, and on the very 
brink of the river saved the child. Mutius afterwards rose 
to a high position among the ascetics, and was justly regarded 
as having displayed in great perfection the temper of a saint.^ 
An inhabitant of Thebes once came to the abbot Sisoes, and 
asked to be made a monk. The abbot asked if he had any one 
belonging to him. He answered, ^ A son.’ ‘ Take your son,’ 
rejoined the old man, ‘ and throw Mm into the river, and then 
you may become a monk.* The father hastened to fuMl the 
command, and the deed was almost consummated when a 
messenger sent by Sisoes revoked the order.^ 

Sometimes the same lesson was taught under the form of 
a miracle. A man had once deserted his three children to 
become a monk. Three years after, he determined to bring 
them into the monastery, but, on returning to his home, 
found that the two eldest had died during Ms absence. He 
came to his abbot, bearing in his arms his youngest child, 

* * Ctunque taliter infans sub cogitans de lapymxs ejus, sed de 
oculis ejns per dies singulos age- propria Imniilitate ae perfectione 
retur, pro amore nihilomiinis sollicitns.* — Ibid. 

Christi et obedientise virtute, ri- * Ibid. 

gida semper atqueimmobiliapatris * Bollandists, Inly 6; Verh^ 
Tisesra permansenmt • « • « parunt Seniorum, adv. 
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who was still little more than an infant. The abbot turned 
to him and said, ^ Do yon love this child 1 ’ The father 
answered, ^Yes/ Again the abbot said, *Do yon love it 
dearly?’ The father answered as before. ‘Then take the 
child,’ said the abbot, ‘and throw it into the fire upon yonder 
hearth/ The father did as he was commanded, and the child 
remained nnharmed amid the fliames.* But it was especially 
in their dealings with their female relations that this aspect 
of the monastic character was vividly displayed. In this 
case the motive was not simply to mortify family affections — 
it was also to guard against the possible danger resulting 
from the presence of a woman. The fine flower of that 
saintly pniity might have been disturbed by the sight of a 
mother’s or a sister’s face. The ideal of one age appears 
sometimes too grotesque for the caricature of another; and it 
is curious to observe how pale and weak is the pictm’e 
which Moli^re drew of the affected prudery of Tartiiffe,* 
when compared with the narratives that are gravely pro- 
pounded in the Lives of the Saints. When the abbot Sisoes 
had become a very old, feeble, and decrepit man, his disciples 
exhorted him to leave the desert for an iuhabited country. 
Sisoes seemed to yield; but he stipulated, as a necessary 
condition, that in his new abode he should never be com- 
pelled to encounter the peril and perturbation of looking on 
a womfm’s face. To such a nature, of course, the desert alone 
was suitable, and the old man was suffered to die in peace.® 
A monk was once travelling with his mother — in itself a 


* V&rha SenioruMf xiv. Taetuppe. 

^ Tabtxtppe {tirant im mou- OonTrez ce sein que je no 

choir de sa poche). saurois voir ; 

Par do pareiis objets des ^mes sent 
* Ah, mon Dieu, j e vons pne, blessles, 

Avant quo de parlor, preuez-moi co Et cola fait venir do coupables 
moucioir. ponseos.^ 

Doru^. tartuffe, Acte iii. scene 2. 

Coiamont I • BoUandists, July 6. 
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most umisual circumstance — and, having arrived at a bridge- 
less stream, it became necessary for him to carry her across. 

To her surprise, he began carefully wrapping up his hands 
in cloths ; and upon her asking the reason, he explained that 
he was alarmed lest he should be unfortunate enough to ^ 
touch her, and thereby distm-b the equilibrium of his nature. 

The sister of St. John of Galama loved him dearly, and 
earnestly implored him that she might look upon his face 
once more before she died. On his persistent refusal, she 
declared that she would make a pilgrimage to him in the 
desert. The alarmed and perplexed saint at last wrote 
to her, promising to visit her if she would engage to_ re^- 
quish her design. He went to her in disguise, received a 
cup of water from her hands, and came away without being 
discovered. She wrote to him, reproaching him with not 
having fulMed his promise. He answered her that he 
had indeed visited her, that ‘by the mercy of Jesus 
Christ he had not been recognised,’ and that she must 
never see him again.* The mother of St. Theodorus cl- 
aimed with letters from the bishops to see her son, but 
he implored his abbot, St. Pachomius, to permit him to 
decline the interview; and, finding all her efibrts m vain, 
the poor woman retired into a convent, together with her 
daughter, who had made a similar expedition with similar 
results.* The mother of St. Marcus persuaded, his abbot to 
the saint to go out to her. Placed m a dilemma 
between the an of disobedience and the perils of seeing his 
mother, St. Marcus extricated himself by an ingenious device. 
He went to his mother with his face disguised and his eyes 

' Verba Seniorum, iv. The mihi copmemoratio aliamm femi- 
DOOT ■woman, being startled and narum in ammo. tjtt- . 

perplexed at the proceedings of her ] TiUemont, Mem de VEtsL 

BOB, said, * Quid sic operuistimanus tqme x. pp. 44% 445, 

tuas, fill ? lUe antem dixit : Quia • FiA Packamtus, ch. xxxi. ; ^ 
nlieris ifirnis est. et ex eo Verba Sentorum, 
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shut The mother did not recognise her son. The son did 
uot see his mother.^ The sister of St. Pior in hke ma^er 
induced the ahhot of that saint to command hm to atot her 
to his presence. The command was obeyed but St Pior 
resolutely kept his eyes shut dm-ing the i^^ew. St 
Poemen Ld 4 six brothers had all deserted theur mother to 
cultivate the pei-feetions of an ascetic life. But i^tetude 
can seldom quench the love of a mothers heaa-t, and the 
old woman, now bent by infirmities, went alone mto the 
Egyptian desert to see once more the children Ae so d^ly 
W. She caught sight of them as they were about to leave 
their cell for the church, but they immediately ran back mto 
the cell, and, before her tottering steps could reach it, one 
of her sons rushed forward and closed the door m her face. 
She remained outside weeping bitterly. St. 

to the door, but without openmg it, said, my do 
you, 4o are already stricken with age, pour forth such ones 
and lamentations! ’ But she, recognising the voice of hei 
answered. 'It is because I long to see you, my sons 
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open their door. They told tlieir mother that she would see 
them after death ; and the biographer says she at last went 
away contented with the prospect. St. Simeon Stylites, in 
this as in other respects, stands in the first line. He had 
been passionately loved by his parents, and, if we may beheve 
his eulogist and biographer, he began his saintly career by 
bimking the heart of his father, who died of grief at his 
flight. Bis mother, however, lingered on, Tweniy-seven 
years after his disappearance, at a period when his austerities 
had made him famous, she heard for the first time where he 
was, and hastened to visit him. But all her labour was'-fia 
vain. Ho woman was admitted within the precincts of his 
dwelling, and he refused to permit her even to look upon his 
face. Her entreaties and tears were miogled with words of 
bitter and eloquent reproach.^ ‘ My son,^ she is represented 
as having said, ^ why have you done thisl I bore you in my 
womb, and you have wrung my soul with grief. I gave you 
milk from my breast, you have filled my eyes with tears. 
For the kisses I gave you, you have given me the anguish of 
a broken heart ; for all that I have done and suJSered for yoT^, 
you have repaid me by the most cruel wrongs.^ At last the 
saiut sent a message to tell her that she would soon see him 
Three days and three nights she had wept and entreated m 
vain, and now, exhausted with grief and age and privation, 
she sank feebly to the ground and breathed her last sigh be 
fore that iohospitable door. Then for the fii’st time the saint, 
accompanied by his followers, came out. He shed some pious 


voTis ai-je pas noxirri dti lait de mes 
mammelles? Je snis d^jd toute 
pleine de rides, et lorsque je vous 
ay entenda, Textr^me eavie que 
j’ay dc vons voir m’a tellement 
4mue que je suis presque tomb^e 
en d^faillauce.” ’ — MSmoires de 
VRist eccUs, tome xv, pp. 157, 
158. 

^ Theorigiual is muck more elo- 


quent than my translation. * Fili, 
quare hoe fecisti? Pro utero quo 
te portavi, satiasti me luctu, pro 
lactatione qua te laetavi d^isti 
mihi lacrymas, pro oscuio quo to 
osculata sum, dedisti mihi amaras 
cordis angustias ; pro dolore et 
labore quern passa sum, imposuisti 
mihi saevissimas plagas.^ — Vfid 
Smeonis (in Rosweyde). 
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tears over the corpse of his murdei-ed mother, and offered up 
a prayer consigning her soul to heaven. Perhaps it was but 
fancy, perhaps life was not yet wholly extinct, perhaps the 
story is but the invention of the biographer; but a faint 
motion — ^which appears to have been regarded as miraculous 
— ^is said to have passed over her prostrate form. Simeon 
once moi*e commended her soul to heaven, and then, amid the 
admiring murmurs of his disciples, the saintly matricide 
returned to his devotions. 

The glaring mendacity that characterises the lives of the 
Catholic Saints, probably to a greater extent than any other 
important branch of existing literature, makes it not unreason- 
able to hope that many of the foregoing anecdotes represent 
much le|3 events that actually took place than ideal pictures 
generated by the enthusiasm of the chroniclers. They are 
not, however, on that account the less significant of the moral 
conceptions which the ascetic period had created. The ablest 
men in the Christian community vied with one another in 
Inculcating as the highest form of duty the abandonment of 
social ties and the mortification of domestic affections. A 
few faint restrictions were indeed occasionally made. Much 
— on which I shall hereafter touch — ^was "smtten on the 
liberty of husbands and wives deserting one another; and 
something was written on the cases of ch£dren forsaking or 
abandoning their parents. At first, those who, when children, 
were devoted to the monasteries by tbeic parents, without 
their own consent, were permitted, when of mature age, to 
return to the world ; and this liberty was taken from them 
for the first time by the fourth Council of Toledo, in a.d. 63S.^ 
The Council of Gangra condemned the heretic Eustathius for 
teaching that children might, through religious motives, for- 
sake their parents, and St. Bash wrote in the same strain ; ^ 
but cases of this kind of rebellion against parental autboxity 
were continually recounted with admiration in the lives of the 

* Bingham, AnOguities^ bcK>k vii. eh. ili. * Ibid. 
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Saints, applauded by some of the leading Fathers, and virtually 
sanctioned by a law of Justinian, which deprived parents of 
the power of either restraining their children from entering 
monasteries, or disinheriting them if they had done so without 
theii* consent.^ St. Chrysostom relates with enthusiasm the 
case of a young man who had been designed by his father for 
the army, and who was lured away to a monastery.^ The 
eloquence of St. Ambrose is said to have been so seductive, 
that mothers were accustomed to shut up their daughters to 
guard them against his fascihations.^ The position of affec- 
tionate parents was 4t this time extremely painful. The 
touching language is still preserved, in which the mother of 
Chrysostom — ^who had a distinguished part in the conversion 
of her ^on — ^implored him, if he thought it his duty to fly to 
the desert life, at least to postpone the act till she had died.^ 
St. Ambrose devoted a chapter to proving that, while those 
are worthy of commendation who enter the monasteries 
with the approbation, those are still more worthy of praise 
who do so against the wishes, of their j>arents ; and he pro- 
ceeded to show how small were the penalties the latter could 
inflict when compared with the blessings asceticism could 
beistow.® Even before the law of Justinian, the invectives of 
the clefgy were directed against those who endeavoured to 
prevent thdr children flying to the desert. St. Ohiysostom 
explained to them that they would certainly be damned.® St. 
Ambrose showed that, even in thfi world, they might not be 
unpunished. A girl, he tells us, had resolved to enter into a 
convent, and as her relations were expostulating with her on 
her intention, one of those present tried to move her by the 
memory of her dead father, asking whether, if he were still 

Bingham, JsvtiguitieSt book ^ Ibid. voL iii.p. 12‘0. 
yii. chap. 3. ‘ De VirginiJms^ i. 11. 

- ^ Milman’s Early Chnstianity Early Chridian- 

1867), vol. ill. p, 122. ity, vol. iii. p. 121. 

^ Ibid. vol. iii, p. 153, 
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alive, he would have suffered her to remam unmarried. 

‘ Perhaps/ she calmly answered, ^ ifc was for this very purpose 
he died, that he should not throw any obstacle in my way.' 
Her words were more than an answer; they were an oracle. 
The indiscreet questioner almost immediately died, and the 
relations, shoched by the manifest providence, desisted from 
their opposition, and even implored the young saint to accom- 
plish her design.^ St. Jerome tells with rapturous enthusiasm 
of a little girl, named Asella, who, when only twelve years 
old, devoted herself to the rel^ous life and refused to look 
on the face of any man, and whose knees, by constant prayer, 
became at last like those of a camel.^ A famous widow, 
named Paula, upon the death of her husband, deserted her 
family, listened with * dry eyes ' to her children, who were 
imploring her to stay, fled to the ipciety of the monies at 
Jerx£salem, made it her desire that ^ she might die a beggar, 
and leave not one piece of money to her son,^ and, having dis- 
^pated the whole of her fortune in charities, bequeathed to 
her children only the embarrassment of her debts.^ It was 
carefully inculcated that all money given or bequeathed to the 
poor, or to the monks, produced spiritual benefit to the donors 
or testators, but that, no spiritual benefit spmng from money 
bestowed upon relations ; and the more pious minds recoiled 


' De Virginihus, i. 11. tacens fletibus obsecrabat. Et 

* Eput. xxiv. tamen ilia siccos tendebat ad csehim 

’ ® St. Jerome describes the scene ocnlos, pietatem in filios pietate in 
at her departure with admiring Deum superans. Nesciebdt se 
eloquence. ‘ Be^cendit ad portnm matrem nt Christi probaret aneil- 
fratre, cognatis, affinibiis eb quod lam.^ — cviii. In another place 
majns est liberis prosequentibiis, he says of her: * Testis ek Jestis, 
et dementi ssimam matrem pietate ne tmiim qnidem nnmmnm ab ea 
Tincere cupientibus. Jam carbasa derelictum sed,nt ante -jam 

tendebantnr, et remorum duetu dixi, ^©reli’ctito magnum ses alie- 
navis in altum protrahebatur. nxmi.*^Ibid, 'And ■ again : ‘ Vis, 
Parvus Toxotius supplices manus lebtor, ejus breviter scire virtutesi* 
tendebat in littore, Kuf&na jam Omnes sues pauperes, pauperior 
nnbilis ut suas expeetaret nnptias ipsa dimisit.* — ^Ibid. 
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from disposing of their property in a manner that would noi 
redound to the advantage of their souls. Sometimes parents 
made it a dying request to their children that they would 
preserve none of their property, hut would bestow it all 
among the poor.* It was one of the most honourable inci- 
dents of the life of St. Augustine, that he, like Aurelius, 
Bishop of Carthage, refused to receive legacies or donations 
which unjustly spoliated the relatives of the benefactor.^ 
Usually, however, to outrage the affections of the nearest and 
dearest relations was not only regarded as innocent, but pro- 
posed as the highest virtue. ^ A young man,’ it was acutely 
said, * who has learnt to despise a mother’s , grief, will easily 
bear any other labour that is imposed upon him.’^ St. 
Jerome, when exhorting HehLodorus to desert his family and 
become a hermit, expatiated with a fond mmuteness on every 
form of natural affection he desired him to violate. ^ Though 
your little nephew twine his arms around your neck ; though 
your mother, with dishevelled hair and tearing her robe asun- 
der, point to the breast with which she suckled you ; though- 
your father fall down on the threshold before you, pass on 
over your father’s body. Fly with tearless eyes to the ban- 
ner of the cross. In this matter cruelty is the only piety. 

, . . Your widowed sister may throw her gentle arms around 
you. . . . Your father may implore you to wait but a short 
time to bury those near to you, who will soon be no more ; 
your weeping mother may recall your childish days, and may 
point to her shrunken breast and to her wrinkled brow. 
Those around you may tell you that all the household rests 
upon you. Such chains as these, the love of God and the 


^ Be& GhB,Btelf Etudes historiques from the Life of St. Fulffmtiusj 
mr la OhaHU, p.231. The parents quoted by Dean Mlman. ‘Facile 
of St. Gregory Nazianzen had made potest juvenis toleraxe quemcunque 
this request, which was faithfully imposuerit laborem qui poteiit 
observed. maternum jam despicere dolorem.* 

® Chastel, p. 232. — Hist, of Latin Christianity^ voL 

■ See a characteristic passage ii. p. 82. 
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fear of Loll can easily break. You say that Scripture orders 
you to obey your parents, but he who loves them more than 
Christ loses his soul. The enemy blandishes a sword to slay 
me. Shall I think of a mother’s tears ^ 

The sentiment manifested in these cases contiaued to be 
displayed in later ages. Thus, St. G-regory the Great as- 
sures us that a certain young boy, though he had enrolled 
himself as a monk, was unable to repress his love for his 
parents, and one night stole out secretly to visit them. But 
Jihe judgment of God soon marked the enormity of the offence. 
On coming back to the monastery, he died that very day, and 
when he was buried, the earth refused to receive so heinous a 
criminal. His body was repeatedly thrown up from the 
grave, and it was only suffered to rest in peace when St. 
Benedict had laid the Sacrament upon its breast.^ One nun 
revealed, it is said, after death, that she had been condemned 
for three days to the fires of purgatory, because she had loved 
her mother too much.^ Of another saint it is recorded that 
his benevolence was such that he was never known to be 
hard or inhuman to any one except his relations.'* St. 
Bomuald, the founder of the Camaldolites, counted his father 
among his spiritual children, and on one occasion punished 
him by flagellation.^ The first nun whom St. Francis of 
Assisi em-olled was a beautiful girl of Assisi named Clara 
Scifi, with whom he had for some time carried on a clandes- 
tine correspondence, and whose flight from her father’s home 
he both counselled and planned.® As the first enthusiasm 
of asceticism died away, what was lost in influence by 
the father was gained by the priest. The confessional made 


* Ep. XIV. (Ad Eeliodorum). 

’ St. Greg. Dial, ii. 24. 

* Bollandists, May 3 (vol. vii. 
p. 561). 

* ‘ Hospitihus Omni loco ac tem- 
pore liberalissimus fuit. . . Solis 
consanguineis durus erat et inhii- 


manus, tamquam ignotos illos re- 
spiciens.* — ^Eollandists, May 29. 

* See Helyot, Diet, des Ordres 
religieuXf art. ‘ Camaldales.* 

* See the charming sketch in the 
lAfe of St, FranoiSi by Hase. 
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' The legend of St. Scholastica, Cassian spealcs of a monk -who 
the sister of St. Benedict, has been thought it his dnty neyer to see 
often quoted. He had visited her, his mother, but vpho laboured for a 
and -was about to leave in the even- whole year to pay off a debt she 
ing, when she implored him to stay, had incurred. (Ctsnob. Inst, v. 38.) 
He refused, and she then prayed to St. Jerome mentions the strong 
and, who sent so violent a tempest natural affection of Paula, though 
that the saint was unable to de- she considered it a virtne to mor- 
part. (St. Greg. JOiat, ii, 33.) tify it. (% cviii.) 
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^^separatioa which the superstition fe preyed mduced mulfe- 
tT^es to inflict upon themselves. But jf, putting aside 
intrinsic excellence of an act, we attempt td ^toate the 
nobility of the agent, we must consider not oidy the cost o. 
what he did, but also the motive which indu^ him to do it. 

It is this last consideration which renders it impossible for us 
to place the heroism of the ascetic on the same level with that 
of the great patriots' of Greece or Borne. A man e as 

truly pfilfish about the next world as about this. Where an 
-overpowering dread of futui-e torments, or an intense real^ 
tion of future happiness, is the leading motive of actioi^ the 
theological virtue of faith may be present, but the ennobl^ 
quality of disinterestedness is assuredly absent. In oui- day, 
when pictures of rewards and punishments beyond the grave 
act but feebly upon the imagination, a religious motive is 
commonly an unselfish motive j but it has not always been 
Bo and it was undoubtedly not so in the first period of asce- 
The terrors of a future judgment diwe the monk 
into the desert, and the whole tenor of the ascetic life, while 
isolating him from human s:p:npathies, fostei-ed an mtense, 
though it may be termed a religious, selfishness. 

The effect of the mortification of the domestic affections 
upon the geneml character was probably very permcio^. 
The family circle is the appointed sphere, not only for the 
performance of manifest duties, but also for the cultivation 
of the aflfections; and the extreme ferocity which so often 
characterised the ascetic was the natural coM^uence of toe 
discipline he imposed upon himself. Severed from all other 
ties, the monks clung with a desperate tenamty to their 
options and to their Church, and hated those who diluted 
from them with all the intensiiyof men whose whole hves 
- were concentrated on a single subject, whose iguor^^ and 
V bigotiv prevented them from conceiving the possibtoty of 
’■ any good thing in opposition to themselves, and who ha 
mlde it a main object of their discipline to eradicate all 
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* Life of Antony, See, too, the sentiments of St. Pachomjjxs, Fitf. 
cap. sxvii. 
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body, T;rere but little likely to be moTed eitker by the pathos 
of old associations, and of reverent, though mistaken, worship, 
or by the grandeur of the Serapeum, or of the noble statues of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Sometimes the civil power ordered 
the reconstruction of Jewish synagogues or heretical churches 
which had been illegally destroyed; but the doctrine was 
early maintained that such a reconstruction was a deadly sin. 
Under Julian some Christians suffered martyrdom sooner 
than be parties to it; and St. Ambrose from the pulpit 
of Milan, and Simeon Stylites from his desert pillar, united 
in denouncing Theodosius, who had been guilty of issuing 
this command. 

Another very impoi'tant moral result to which asceticism 
largely contributed was the depression and sometimes almost 
the extinction of the civic virtues. A candid examination 
will show that the Christian civilisations have been as infe- 
rior to the Pagan ones in civic and intellectual virtues as they 
have been superior to them in the virtues of humanity and 
of chastity. We have already seen that one remarkable fea- 
ture of the intellectual movement that preceded Christianity 
was the gradual decadence of patriotism. In the early days 
both of Greece and Borne, the first duty enforced was that of 
a man to his country. This was the rudimentary or cardinal 
virtue of the moral type. It gave the tone to the whole 
system of ethics, and different moral qualities were valued 
chiefly in proportion to their tendency to form illustrious 
citizens. The destruction of this spirit in the Boman Empire 
was due, as we have seen, to two causes — one of them being 
political and the other intellectual. The political cause 
was the amalgamation of the different nations in one great 
despotism, which gave indeed an ample field for personal 
and intellectual freedom, hut extinguished the sentiment 
of nationality and closed almost every sphere of political 
activity. The intellectual cause, which was by no means 
unconnected with the political one, was the growing ascend- 
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ancy of Oriental philosophies, which dethroned the active 
Stoicism of the early Empire, and placed its ideal of ex- 
cellence in contemplative virtues and in elaborate puri- 
fications. By this decline of the patriotic sentiment the 
progress of the new faith was greatly aided. In all matters 
of religion the opinions of m^n are governed much more by 
their sympathies than by their judgments ; and it rarely or 
never happens that a religion which is opposed to a strong 
national sentiment, as Christianity was in Judea, as Catholi- 
cism and Episcopalian Protestantism have been in Scotland, 
and as Anglicanism is even now in Ireland, can win the ac- 

, O • . . , ' ( f I ' ‘ I < 

ceptance of the people. 

The relations of Chri^nity to the sentiment of patriot- 
ism were from the first very unfortunate. "Vyiiile the Chris- 
tians were, for obvious reaspns, completely separated from 
the national spirit of Judea, they found themselves equally 
at variance with the lingeiing remnants of Boman patriot- 
ism. Rome was to them the power of Antichrist, and its 
overthrow the necessaiy prelude to the millennial reign. 
They formed an illegal organisation, directly opposed to the 
genius of the Empii-e, anticipating its speedy dastruction, 
looking back with something more than despondency to 
the fate of the heroes who adorned its past, and refusing 
resolutely to participate in those national spectacles which 
were the symbols and the expressions of patiuotic feeling. 
Though scrupulously averse to all re]}ellion, they rarely con- 
cealed their sentiments, and the whole tendency of their 
teaching was to withdraw men as far as possible both from 
the functions and the enthusiasm of public life. It was at 
once their confession and their boast, that no interests were 
more indifferent to them than those of their country.^ They 
regarded the lawfulness of taking arms as very questionable, 


* * Kec TiUa res aliena magis qnam pnblica/r— Tertullian, ApoL 
t^. xxxviii. 
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and all those proud and aspiring qualities that constitute the 
distinctive beauty of the soldier"^ character as emphatically 
unchristian. Their home and tii^ir interests were in another 
world, and, provided only they were unmolested in their 
worship, they avowed with frankness, long after the Empire 
had become Christian, that it was a matter of indifference to 
them under what rule they lived. ^ Asceticism, drawing all 
the enthusiasm of Christendom to the desert life, and ele- 
vating as an ideal the extreme and absohite abnegation of 
all patiiotism,^ formed the culmination of the movement, 
and was undoubtedly one cause of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. 

There are, probably, few subjects on which popular judg- 
ments are commonly more erroneous than upon tbe relations 


^ ‘ Quid interest sub cnjus im- 
perio vivat homo moriturus, si illi 
imperant, ad impia et iniqua 
non cogant.’ —St. Ang. De Oiv. Dei, 
V. 17. 

St. Jerome declares that 
‘Monachum in patria siia per- 
fectum esse non posse, perfoctnm 
autem esse nolle delinquere est.' 
— Ejp» xiv. Dean Milman well 
says of a later period: ‘According 
to the monastic view of Chris- 
tianity, the total abandonment 
of the world, with all its ties and 
duties, as well as its treasures, its 
enjoyments, and objects of am- 
bition, advanced rather than dimi- 
nished the hopes of salvation. 
Why should they fight for a perish- 
ing world, from which it was better 
to be estranged ? ... It is singu- 
lar, indeed, that while we have seen 
the Eastern monks turned into 
fierce undisciplined soldiers, peril- 
ling their own lives and shedding 
the blood of others without re- 
morse, in assertion of some shadowy 
shade of orthodox expression, 


hardly anywhere do we find them 
asserting their liberties their 
religion 'wdth intrepid resistance. 
Hatred of h^esy was a more stir- 
ring motive than the dread or tlie 
danger of Islamism. After the 
first defeats the Christian mind 
was still further prostrated by the 
common notion that the invasion 
was a just and heaven-commis- 
sioned visitation; . . . resistance 
a vain, almost an impious struggle 
to avert inevitable punishment.^ — 
Milman’s Latin Christiayiity^ vol. 
ii. p. 206. Compare Massillon’s 
famous IHscours au BegmieM de 
Oatinat : — ‘ Ce qu’il y a ici de plus 
deplorable, c^est que dans une vie 
i^ude ,e.t penible, dans des emplois 
dont ies devoirs passent quelque- 
fois la rigueur des doitres les plus 
austeres, vous souffrez toujours en 
vain poim Tautre vie. . . . Dix ans 
de services ont plus use votre corps 
qu’une vie entilre de penitence . . 
. , un seul jour de ces souffrances, 
consacre au Seigneur, vous.aurait 
peut-«tre valu un bonheur eterueh* 
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between positive religions and moral entluisiasm. Eeligions 
have, no doubt, a most real power of evoking a latent energy - 
which, without their existence, would never have been called 
into action; but their influence is on the whole probably 
more attractive than creative. They supply the channel in 
which moral enthusiasm flows, the banner under which it 
is enlisted, the mordd in which it is cast, the ideal to which 
it tends. The first idea which the phrase ‘ a very good man ’ 
would have suggested to an early Eoman would probably have 
been that of great and distinguished patriotism, and the passion 
and interest of such a man in his country’s cause were in 
direct proportion to his moral elevation. Ascetic Christianity 
decisively diverted moral enthusiasm into another channel, 
and the dvic virtues, in consequence, necessarily declined. 
The extinction of aE pubHo spirit, the base treachery and 
corruption pervading every department of the Government, 
the cowardice of the army, the despicable frivoEty of character 
that led the people of Treves, when fresh from their burning 
city, to call for theatres and circuses, and the people of Eoman 
Carthage to plunge wEdly into the exdtement of the chariot 
races, on the very day when their city succumbed beneath 
theYandal;* aE these things coexisted with extraordinary 
displays of ascetic and of missionary devotion. The genius 
and the virtue that might have defended the Empire were en- 
gaged in fierce disputes about the Pelagian controversy, at the 
very when Alaric was encircling Eome -with his armies,* 

and there was no subtlety of theological metaphysics which 
did not kindle a deeper interest in the Christian leaders than 
the throes of their expiring country. The moral enthusiasm 
that in other days would have fired the armies of Eome with 


• See a very striking passage in 
Salvian, JDe Gubern, JDiv, lib. v5. 

2 Cbateaubriand very truly 
says, *qu’Orose et saint Augustin 
i^toient plus occup^s du sebisme de 


PMage de la d^olation de 
rAfritjne et des Gaules .* — ^Itudes 
histar, vi“* discours, 2^* ^ partie. 
The remark might certainly be 
extended much further. 


'‘'V. 
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an invincible valour, impelled thousands to abandon tbeir 
country and tbeir homes, and consume the weary bouis in a 
long routine of useless and horrible macerations. When the 
Goths had captured Eome, St. Augustine, as we have seen, 
pointed with a just pxide to the Christian Chiu’ch, which re- 
mained an unviolated sanctuary during the horrors of the 
sack, as a proof that a new spirit of sanctity and of rever- 
ence had descended upon the world. The Pagan, in his turn, 
pointed to what he deemed a not less significant fact — ^the 
golden statues of Valour and of Fortune were melted down 
to pay the ransom to the conq[uerors.^ Many of the Chris- 
tians contemplated with an indifference that almost amounted 
to complacency what they regarded as the predicted ruin of 
the city of the fallen gods.^ When the Yandals swept over 
Africa, the Donatists, maddened by the persecution of the 
orthodox, received them with open arms, and contributed 
their share to that deadly blow.® The immortal pass of 
Thermopylse was surrendered without a struggle to the 
Goths. A Pagan writer accused the monks of having be- 
trayed it.** It is more probable that they had absorbed or 
diverted the heroism that in other days would have defended 
it. The conquest, at a later date, of Egypt, by the Moham- 
medans, was in a great measure due to an invitation from 
the persecuted Monophysites.® Subsequent religious wars 


* Zosimus, Eist. v. 41 . This was * Shmondi, Eist de la Chute de 

on the first occasion when Rome VEmpire romain, tome ii. pp. 52- 
was menaced by Alaric. 54 ; Mihnan, iTwA of Latin Chm- 

* See Merivale’s Conversion of tianityt vol, ii. p. 213. The Mono- 

the Northern Natioots, pp. 207- physites were greatly afflicted be- 
210 . cause, after the conquest, the Mo- 

s See Sismondi, Eist, de la hammedans tolerated the orthodox 
Chute de VEmjpire roTnain, tome i. believers as well as themselves, 

230. ®^d were unable to appreciate 

* Eunapius. There is no other the distinction between them. In 

authority for the story of the Gaul, the orthodox clergy favoured 
treachery, which is not believed the invasions of the Pranks, who, 
by Gibbon, alone of the barbarian conquerors 
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have a^ain and again exhibited the same phenomenon. The . 
treachery of a reKgiomst to his country no longer ax*gued an 
absence of all moral feeling. It had become compatible vath 
the deepest religious enthusiasm, and with all the courage of 
a martyr. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a just estimate of how far 
the attitude assumed by the Church towards the barbarian 
invaders has on the whole proved beneficial to mankind. The 
Empire, as we have seen, had long been, both moiully and po- 
litically, in a condition of manifest decline ; its fall, though it 
might have been retarded, could scarcely have been averted, 
and the new religion, even in. its most superstitious foim, 
while it did much to displace, did also much to elicit moral 
enthusiasm. It is impossible to deny that the Christian 
priesthood contributed very materially, both by their charity 
and by them arbitration, to mitigate the calamities that 
accompanied the dissolution of the Empire; ^ and it is equally 
impossible to doubt that their political attitude gr^tly 
increased their power for good. Standing between the con- 
jfficting forces, almost indifierent to the issue, and notoriously 
exempt from the passions of the combat, they obtained with 
the conqueror, and used for the benefit of the conquered, a 
d^*ee of infinence they would never have possessed, had they 
been regarded as Boman patriots. Them attitude, however, 
marked a complete, and, as it has proved, a permanent, change 
in the position assigned to patriotism in the moral scale. It 
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bas occasionally bapp6ne4 ip later times, tbat clxnrclies have 
^ . found it for their interest to appeal to this sentiment in their 
conftict with opposing creeds, or that patriots haYe found the 
objects of churchmen in harmony with their own ; and in 
these cases a fusion of theological and patriotic feeling has 
taken place, in which each has intensified the othep ^uch 
has been the effect of the conflict het'VT’een the Spaniards and 
the Moors, between the Poles and the Bussians, between the 
Scotch Puritans and the English Episcopalians, between the 
Irish Catholics and the English Protestants. But patriotism 
itself, as a duty, has never found any place in Christian 
ethics, and strong theological feeling has usually been directly 
hostile to its growth. Ecclesiastics have, no doubt, taken a 
very large share in political affairs, hut this has been in most 
cases solely with the object of wresting them iuto conforxmty 
with eccteiastical designs ; and no other body of men have 
so uniformly saciihced the inter^ts of their country to the 
interests of their class. Eor tlie repugnance between the 
theological and the patriotic spirit, three reasons may, I 
think, he assigned. The first is that tendency of strong 
religious feeling to divert the mmd from all terrestrial cares 
and passions, of which the ascetic life was the extreme 
expression, hut which has always, under different forms, been 
manifested in the Church. The second prises from the fac^ 
that each form of theological opinion embodies itself in a 
visible and organised church, with a government, iaterest, 
\ and policy of its own, and a frontier often intersecting rather 
than following national boundaries; and these churches 
attract to themselves the attachment and devotion that 
would naturally he bestowed upon thp country and its 
rulers. The third reason is, that the saintly and the heroic 
characters, which represent the id^lp of religion and of 
patriotism, are genericially different; for although they have 
no doubt many common elements of virtue, the distinctive 
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excellence of each is derived from a proportion or disposition^ 
of qualities altogether different from that of the other.' 

Before dismissing this very important revolution in moral 
history, I may add two remarks. In the first place, we may 
observe that the relation of the two great schools of morals 
to active and political life has been completely changed. 
Among the ancients, the Stoics, who regarded virtue and 
vice as genetically different from all other things, participated 
actively in pnhlic life, and made this participation one of the 
first of duties ; while the Epicureans, who resolved virtue into 
utility, and esteemed happiness its supreme motive, abstained 
from public life, and taught their disciples to neglect it. 
Asceticism followed the Stoical school in teaching that virtue 
and happiness are generically different things ; but it was at 
the same time eminently unfavourable to civic virtue. On 
the other hand, that great industrial movement which has 
arisen since the abolition of slavery, and which has always 
been essentially utilitarian in its spirit, has been one of the 
most active and influential elements of political progress. 
This change, though, as far as I know, entirely unnoticed by 
historians, constitutes, I believe, one of the great landmarks 
of moral history. 

The second observation I would make relates to the esti- 
mate we form of the value of patriotic actions. However 


* Observe with what a fine per- num existimationem , , , causa 
ception St. Augustine notices the honoris, laudis et glorise consulue- 
essentially unchristian character runt patrise, in qua ipsam gloriam 
of the moral dispositions to which requirebant, salutemque ejus saluti 
the greatness of Borne was due. suse prseponere non diibitaverunt, 
He quotes the sentence of Sallust: pro isto uno vitio, id est, amore 
* Oivitas, incredibile memoratu est, laudis, pecunise cupiditatem. et 
adept4 libertate quantum brevi multa alia vitia comprimentes. . . 
creverit, tanta cupido glorias inces- Quid aliud amarent quam gloriam, 
semt and adds : * Ista ergo laudis qua volebant etiam post mortem 
aviditas et cupido gloriae multa tanquam viyerein orelaudantium?’ 
ilia miranda fecit, laudabilia scili- — De Civ, Dei, v. 12-13. 
cet atque gloriosa secundum homi- 
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much histoi'ians may desire to extend their researches to the 
private and domestic virtues of a people, civic virtues are 
always those which must appear most prominently in their 
pages. History is concerned only with large bodies of men. 
The systems of philosophy or religion which produce splendid 
results on the great theatre of public life are fully and easily 
appreciated, and readers and writers are both liable to give 
them very undue advantages over those systems which do 
not favour civic virtues, but exercise their beneficial influence 
in the more obscure fields of individual self-culture, domestic 
morals, or private charity. If valued by the self-sacrifice 
they imply, or by their effects upon human happiness, these 
last rank very high, but they scarcely appear in history, and 
they therefore seldom obtain their due weight in historical 
comparisons. Christianity has, I think, suffered peculiarly 
from this cause. Its moral action has always been much 
more powerful upon individuals than upon societies, and the 
spheres in which its superiority over other religions is most 
incontestable, are precisely those which history is least 
capable of realising. 

In attempting to estimate the moral condition of the 
Homan and Byzantine Empires during the Christian period, 
and before the old civilisation had been dissolved by the 
barbarian or Mohammedan invasions, we must continually 
bear this last consideration in mind. We must remember, 
too, that Christianity had acquired an ascendancy among 
nations which were already deeply tainted by the inveterate 
vices of a corrupt and decaying civilisation, and also that 
many of the censors from whose pages we are obliged to 
form our estimate of the age were men who judged human 
frailties with all the fastidiousne^ of ascetics, and who ex- 
pressed their judgments with all the declamatory exaggeration 
of the pulpit. Modem critics will probably not lay much 
stress upon the relapse of the Christians into the ordinary 
dress and usages of the luxurious society about them, upon 
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Qunm fiierit elara Bamasippiis 
luce flageiium 

Stimet/ — Juyeual, S’«f,TnK 14G. 

® Wat Qmsi» It. 13. Ep, 78. 

® * Pessimum Tita* feat, 

qui id [aurum] primus induit di- 
gitis. . . . quisquis primus instatuit 
cunctauter id fecit, Iserisque mani- 
bus, lateutibusque induit/ — Plin, 
BM* xxxiii 4* 


tiLe ridicule thrown hy Chxptians on those who still adhe 
to the primitive austerity of the sect, or upon the fact t 
multitudes who were once mere nominai Pagans bad become 
mere nominal Christians. We find, too, a frequent disposi- 
tion on the part of moralists to smgle out some new form of 
luxury, or some tnvial custcm| which they regarded as indeco- 
rous, for the most extrav^g^t denunciation, and to magnify 
its importance in a mar^^ which in a later age it is difficult 
even to understand. Jbcampl?® this Mnd may be found 
both in Pagan and in Ohr^*gin writingsr^d they form an 
extremely curious page in the history of morals. Thus 
Juvenal exhausts his vocabulary of invective in denouncing 
the atrocious criminality of §- certain noble, who in the very 
year of his consulship did not hesitate — ^not, it is true, by 
day, but at least in the sight of the moon and of the stars-— 
with his own hand to drive his own chariot along the public 
road.^ Seneca was scarcely less scandalised by the atrocious 
and, as he thought, unnatural luxury of those who had 
adopted the custom of cooling different beverages by mixing 
them with snow.^ Pliny assures us that the most monstrous 
of all criminals was the man who first devised the luxurious 
custom of wearing goldm rings.^ Apuleius was compelled 
to defend himself for having eulogised tooth-powder, and he 
did so, among other ways, by arguing that natux'e has justified 
this form of propriely, for qi^ocpdiies were known periodically 
tjo leave the waters of Silo, and to lie with open jaws 


' ‘Prseter majomm cineres atque 
ossa, volucri 

Carpento rapitur pingiiis Dama- 
sippus et ipse, 

Ipse rotam stringit mnlto suifia- 
jniue consul ; 

Nocte quidem ; sed Inna yjdet, 
sed sidera testes 

Intendunt cKjnlos, ' Pmitnm tem^ 
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upou the banks, while a certain bird proceeds with its beak 
to clean tbeir teeth. ^ If we were to measure the crihimality 
of different customs by the vehemence of the patristic denun- 
ciations, we might almost conclude that the most atrocious 
offence of their day was the custom of wearing false hau', 
or dyeing natural hair. Glerdent of Alexandria questioned 
whether* the validity of certain ecclesiastical ceremoni^ 
might not be affected by wigs ; for, he asked, when the priest 
is placing his hand on the head of the person who kneels 
before him, if that hand is resting upon false hair, who is it 
he is really blessing % TertuHian shuddered at the thought 
that Christians might have the hair of those who were in hell, 
uiK>n their heads, and he foiuid in the tiers of false hair that 
wcu-e in use a distinct rebellion against the assertion that no 
one can add to his stature, and,, in the custom of dyeing the 
hair, a contravention of the declaration that man cannot 
make one hair white or black. Centuries rolled away. The 
Koman Empire tottered to its fall, a^d floods of vice and 
sorrow ovei-spioad the world ; but still the denunciations of 
the Eathei*s were unabated. St. Ambrose, Sfc* Jerome, and 
St. Gregory ISTazianzen continued with uncompromising vehe- 
mence the war against false hair, which Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandiia had hegnn.^ 

But although the vehemence of the Fathers on such trivial 
matters might appear at first sight to imply the existence of 
a society in which grave coixuption was rare, such a conclu- 
sion w'ould be totally untrue. After every legitimate allow- 
ance has been made, tlie pictures of Boman society by Am- 
mknus Marcellinus, of the society of Marseilles, by Balvian, 
of the society of Asia Minor, and of Constantinople, by 
Chrysostom, as well as the whole tenor of the history, and 

* See a curious passage in his ® The hikory of false hair has 
Afol0gi<&^ It should be said that been written with much learning 
we ha%''e only his own account of by H. Ouerle in his Moge des JPer- 

the ehaiges brought against Mm. rugues^ 
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mBiimerable inddental notices in tbo writers, of the time, 
exhibit a condition of depi’avity, and especially of d^rada- 
tion, which has seldom been surpassed.^ The corruption had 
reached classes and institutions that appeared the most holy. 
The Agapae, or love feasts, which formed one of the most 
touching symbols of Christian unity, had become scenes of 
drunkenness and of riot. Denounced by the Fathers, con- 
demned by the Council of Laodicea in the fourth century, 
and afterwards by the Council of Ca-rthage, they lingered as 
a scandal and an offence till they were finally jjuppressed by 
the Council of Trullo, at the end of the seventh century 
The commemoration of the martyrs soon d^enerated into 
scandalous dissipation. Fairs were held on the occasion, 
gross breaches of chastity were frequent, and the annual fes- 
tival was suppressed on account of the immorality it pro- 
duced.3 The ambiguous position of the clergy with reference 
to marriage already led to grave disorder. In the time of 
St. Cyprian, before the outbreak of the Decjsji persecution, 
it had been common to find clergy professing celiba<^4iKt 
keeping, under various pretexts, their mistresses in their 
houses ; ^ and, after Constantine, the complaints on this sub- 
ject became loud and general.* Yirgms and monks often lived 
together in the same house, professing sometimes to shai*e in 


* The fullest view of this age is 
given in a very learned little work 
by Peter Erasmus Muller (1797), 
De Genio Mm Theododani. Mont- 
faucon has also devoted two essays 
to the moral condition of the East- 
ern world, one of which is given in 
Jortin's Bema/rks on Ecdesiastieal 
History, 

* See on these abuses Mosheim, 
Ecd, Hist, (Soame*s ed.), vol. i. p. 
463 ; Cave’s Primitive Christianity^ 
part i. eh. xi. 

* Cave’s Primitive Christianity, 


part i. ch. vii. 

* Ep. bd. 

* Evagrius describes with much 
admiration how certain monks of 
Palestine, by * a life wholly excel- 
lent and divine,' had so overcome 
their passions that they were ac- 
custom^ to bathe with women ; 
for * neither sight nor touch, nor a 
woman’s embrace, could make them 
relapse into their natural condition. ' 
Among men they desired to be 
men, and among women, women.* 
(H E, I 21.) 
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chaytity the same bed.* Kich widows were surrounded by 
swams of clei-ical sycophants, who addressed them in tender 
diminutives, studied and consulted their every foible, and, 
under the guise of piety, lay in wait for their gifts or be- 
quests.® The evil attained such a point that a law was 
made under Valentinian depriving the Christian priests 
and monks of that power of receiving legacies which was 
possessed by every other class of the community; and St. 
Jerome has mommfuHy acknowledged that the prohibition 
waB necessary.® Great multitudes entered the Church to 
avoid municipal offices ; ^ the deserts were crowded with mfin 
whose sole object was to escape from honest labour, and even 
soldiers used to desei-t their colours for the monasteries.^ 


' These * mulieres suhintro 
ductae/ as they were called, are 
continnally noticed by Cyprian, 
Jerome, and Chrysostom. See 
Miiller, De Genio Mvi Theodosiam, 
and also the Codex Tkeod, xvi. tit. 
ii. ley 44, with the Comments. Dr. 
Todd, in his learned Life of St 
Patrick (p. 91), quotes (I shall not 
venture to do so) from the Lives of 
the Irish Saints an extremely curi- 
ous legend of a kind of contest of 
sanctity between St. Scuthinus and 
St. Brendan, in which it was clearly 
proved that the former had mas- 
tered his passions more completely 
than the latter. An enthnsiast 
named Bobert d’Arbrissellesis said 
in the twelfth century to have re- 
vived the custom. (Jortin's Be- 
vmrks, A.n. 1106.) 

® Jerome ^ves (P^. lii.) an 
extremely curious picture of these 
clerical flatterers, and several ex- 
amples of the terms of endearment 
they were accustomed to employ. 
The tone of flattery which St. Je- 
rome himself, though doubtless 
with the purest motives, employs 


iu his copious correspondence with 
his female admirers, is to a modern 
layman peculiarly repulsive, and 
sometimes verges upon blasphemy. 
In his letter to Eustochimn, whose 
daughter as a nun had become the 
‘bride of Christ,* he calls the 
mother ‘Socrus Dei,’ the mother- 
in-law of God. See, too, the ex- 
travagant flatteries of Chrysostom 
in his correspondence with Olym- 
pias, 

* ‘ Pudet dicere sacerdotes ido- 
lorum, mimi et aurigse et scorta 
haereditates capiunt; solis cleri- 
cis et monachis hoc lege pro- 
hibetur, et prohibetur non a perse- 
cutoribus, sed a principibus Chris- 
tianis. Nec de lege conqueror sed 
doleo cur meruerimus hanc legem.* 
Ep. Jui. 

* See Milman’s JERst of Early 
Christiamty^ vol. ii. p. 314. 

* This was one cause of the 
disputes between St. Gregory the 
Great and the Emperor Eustace. 
St. Chrysostom frequently notices 
the opposition of the military and 
tile monastic spirits. 
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Jfoble ladies, pretending a desii-o to lead a liigher life, aban- 
doned their husbands to live >vitb low-born lovers.^ Pales- 
tine, which was soon crowded with pilgrims, had become, 
in the time of St. Gregory of jSTyssa, a hotbed of debauchery.^ 
The evil reputation of pilgrimages long continued ; and in 
the eighth century we find St. Boniface wiiting to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, imploring the bishops to tahe some 
measures to restrain or regulate the pilgrimages of their 
feUow-countrywomen ; for there were few towns in central 
Europe, on the way to Home, where English ladies, who 
Started as pilgrims, were hot living in open pix>stitution.*^ 
The luxury and ainhitioh of the higher prelates, and the pas- 
sion for amusements of th^ inferior priests,^ were bitterly 
acknowledged. St. Jerome complained that the banquets of 
many bishops eclipsed in ‘splendour those of the provincial 
governors, and the intrigues by which they obtained offices, 
and the fierce partisanship of their supportei's, appear in eveiy 
page of ecclesiastical history. 

In the lay world, perhaps the chief characteristic was ex- 
treme childishness. The moral enthusiasm was greater than 
it had been in most periods of Paganism, but, being drawn 
away to the desert, it had little infiuence upon society. Tlie 


* Hieron. Ep. cxxviii. aliquod leyamentum turpitudiiiis 

® St. Nyss. Ad eund. asset, si prohiberet synodus et 

E^ieros, Some Catholic wnters principes vestri miffieribus et ve- 
haye attempted to throw doubt latisfemims illud iter etfrequen- 
upon the genuineness of this epistle, tiam, quam ad Romanam civitatem 
but, Dean Milman thinks, with no veniendo et redeundo faciunt, quia 
sufficient reason. Its account of magna ex parte pereuut, paucis 
Jerusalem is to some extent corro- remeantibus integris, Perpauc® 
borated by St. Jerome. {AdFauli- emm sunt civitates in Longobardia 
mm, Ep. xxix.) vel in Prancia aut in Gallia in qua 

* * Prseterea non taceo charitati non sit adultera vel meretrix gene- 
yesti'se, quia omnibus servis Dei qui ris Anglorum, quod scandalum est 
hicvelinSeripturaveHntimore35ei et turpitudo totius ecclesiae ves 
probatissimiesse videntur, displicet trse.* — ( a.b. 745) Ep, Ixiii. 

quod bonum et honestas et pudici- * See Milman’s Zatin Chr^ 
tia vestrsB ecelesiss iBuditur; et tianity, vol, ii. p. 8. 
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simple faet that the quarrels between the factions of the 
chaiiot races for a long peiiod eclipsed all political, intellec- 
tual, and even religious differences, filled the streets again 
and again with bloodshed, and more than once determined 
great revolutions in the State, is sirfiB-cient to show the e:^ent 
of the decadence. Patriotism and courage had almost disap- 
peared, and, notwithstanding the rise of a Belisarius or a 
Karses, the level of public men was extremely depressed. 
The luxury of the court, the servility of the courtiers, and the 
prevailing splendour of dress and of ornament, had attained an 
extravagant height. The world grew accustomed to a dan- 
gei-ous alternation of extreme asceticism and gross vice, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Antioch,^ the most vicioiis and 
luxurious cities produced the most numerous anchorites. 
There existed a combination of vice and superstition which is 
eminently prejudicial to the nobility, though not equally de- 
trimental to the happiness, of man. Public opinion was so 
low, that very many forms of vice attracted little condemna- 
tion and punishment, while undoubted belief in the ahsolvmg 
efficacy of superstitious rites calmed the imagination an^ 
allayed the terrors of conscience. There was more false- 
hood and treachery than under the Caesars, hut there was 
much less cruelty, violence, and shamelessness. There was 
also less public spirit, less independence of character, less 
intellectual freedom. 

In some respects, however, Christianity had abeady 
effected a grcat improvement. The gladiatorial games had 
disappeared from the West, and hafi not b^en injbro4EQ^ 
into Constantinople. 'Pie vast schools of prostitution which 
had gi'own up imder the name of temples of Yenus were sup- 
pressed. Eeligion, however deformed and debased, was at 
least no longer a seedplot of depravity, and under the in- 
fluence of Christianity the effrontery of v^qe had in a great 

^ TiUemont, But ecct tome xi. p. 647* 
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mfiasui’s disappeared. The gross and extravagant indecency 
of representation, of which we have stiU examples in 

on the walls, and the signs on many of the portals 
of Pompeii j the banqnete of rich patricians, served by naked 
girls; the hideous excesses of unnatural lust, in which some 
of the Pagan emperors had indulged with so much publicity, 
were no longer tolerated. Although sensuality was very 
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so far as we have yet traced them, appear almost unmingled 
evils. In addition to the essentially distorted ideal of perfec- 
tion it produced, the simple withdrawal from active life of 
that moral enthusiasm, which is the leaven of society, was 
extremely pernicious, and there can he little doubt that to 
this cause we must in a great degree attribute the conspicuous 
failure , of the Church, for some centuries, to effect any more 
considerable amelioration in the moral condition of Europe. 
There were, however, some distinctive excellences springing 
even from the first phase of asceticism, which, although they 
do not, as I conceive, suffice to counterbalance these evils, 
may justly qualify our censure. 

The first condition of all really great moral excellence is 
a spirit of genuine self-sacrifice and self-remmciation. The 
habits of compromise, moderation, reciprocal self-resti*aint, 
gentleness, courtesy, and refinement, which are appropriate 
to luxurious or utilitarian civilisations, are very favourable 
to the development of many secondary virtues ; hut there is in 
human nature a capacity for a higher and more heroic reach 
of excellence, which demands very different spheres for its 
display, accustoms men to far nobler aims, and exercises a 
far greater attractive influence upon mankind. Imperfect 
and distorted as was the ideal of the anchorite ; deeply, too, 
as it was pervei*ted by tbe admixture of a sphitual selfish- 
ness, still the example of many thousands, who, in obedience 
to wbat they believed to be right, voluntarily gave up every- 
thing that men hold dear, cast to the winds every compro* 
mise with enjoyment, and made extreme self-abnegation the 
very principle of their lives, was not wholly lost upon the 
world. At a time when increasing riches had profoundly 
tainted the Church, they taught men * to love labour more 
rest, and ignominy more than gloiy, and to give more than 
^ to receive.’ ' At a time when the passion for ecclesiastical 

* This was enjoined in the rule of St Paphnutius. See Tillemont, 
tome X p. 45. 
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dignities had become the scandal of the Empire, they system- 
atically abstained fn>m them, teaching, in their qttaint bnt 
energetic language, that ^ there are two classes a monk should 
especially avoid — bishops and women.* ^ The very eccen- 
tricities of their lives, their uncouth forms, their honible 
penances, won the admiration of rude men, and the supeMi- 
tious reverence thus excited gradually passed to the chaiity 
and the self-denial which formed the higher elements of the 
monastic character. Multitudes of barbarians were converted 
to Christianity at the sight of St. Simeon Stylites. The he^^mit. 
too, was speedily idea&ed hy the popular imagination. The 
more repulsive features of his life and appearance were forgot- 
ten. He was thox^ht of only as an old man with long white 
heard and gentle aspect, weaving his mats beneath the palm- 
trees, while daemons vainly tried to distract him by their strata- 
gems, and the wild beasts grew tame in his jDresence, and every 
disease and every soxtow vanished at his word. The imagi- 
nation of Christendom, fascinated by this ideal, made it the 
centre of countless legends, usually very childish, and occa- 
monally, as we have seen, worse than childish, yet full of 
beautiful touches of human nature, and often conveying ad- 
mii-ahle moiul lessons.^ Kursery tades, which first determine 
the course of the infant iinagination, play no inconsiderable 
part in the histOiy df humani^. In ^e &hle of Psyche — 


* ^Omnimodis , monachum fa- different to the state of excom- 
gere debere mnlieres et epi^opos.* manication, while old men feel 
— Cassian, 2)e Coenob, Inst, xi. 17. continually, and acntely, the sepa- 
® We also find now and then, ration. (Socrates, iv. 23.) St. 
though I think very rarely, intel- Apollonius explained the Egj'ptian 
lectual fashes of some brilliancy, idolatry with the most intelligent 
Two of them strike me as especially rationalism. The ox, he thought, 
noteworthy. St Arsenius refused was in the first instance worshipped 
to separate young criminals from for its domestic uses ; the Nile, 
cofiainunion though he had no because it was the chief cause of 
hesitation about old men ; for he the fertility of the soil &e. (Ru- 
had observed that young men finus, J3ist^ Mon, cap. rit) 
speedily get accustomed and in- 
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that bright tale of passional love ^th wliicli the Greek 
mother lulled her child to rest — ^Pagaa antiquity has be- 
queathed us a single specimen of transcendent beauty, and the 
lives of the saints of the desert often exhibit an imagipatiqn 
different indeed in kind, but scarcely less bnlliant in its dis- 
play. St. Antony, we are told, was thinking one night that 
he was the best man in the desert, when it was revealed to 
him that there was another hermit far holier than himself. In 
the morning he stai*ted across the desert to visit this unknown 
saint. He met first of all a centaur, and afterwards a little 
man with horns and goat’s feet, who said that he was a faun ; 
and these, having pointed out the way, he arrived at last at 
his destination. St. Paul the hermit, at whose cell he stopped, 
was one hundred and thirteen years old, and, having been 
living for a very long period in absolute solitude, he at fct 
refused to admit the visitor, but at last consented, embraced 
him, and began, with a very pardonable curiosity, to question 
him minutely about the world he had left; 'whether thei’e 
was much new building in the towns, what empire ruled the 
world, whether there were any idolaters remaining?’ The 
coUoquy was interrupted by a crow, which came with a loaf 
of bread, and St. Paul, observing that during the last sixty 
years his daily allowance had been only half a loaf, declared 
that this was a proof that he had done right in admitting 
Antony, The hermits returned thanks, and sat down to- 
gether hy the margin of a glassy stream. But now a diffi- 
culty arose. Neither could hridg himself to break the loaf 
before the other. St. Paul alleged that St. Antony, h^bog 
his guest, should take the precedence ; hut St. Antony, who 
was only ninety years old, dwelt upon the greater age of St. 
Paul. So scrupulously polite were these old men, that they 
i)assed the entire afte:pioon ^puth^ oh this weighty ques- 
tion, inll at last, when the evening was drawing in, a Imppy 
thought struck them, and, each holding one end of the loaf, 
they pulled together. To abridge the s?tory, St. Paul soon 
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died, and his companion, being a weak old man, was iitiable 
to bury him, when two lions came from the desert and dng 
the grave with their paws, deposited the body in it, raised a ) 
loud howl of lamentation, and then knelt down submissively 
before St. Antony, to beg a blessing. The authority for this 
history is no less a person than St. Jerome, who relates it as 
literally true, and intersperses his narrative with severe 
reflections on all who might question his accuracy. 

The historian Palladius assures us that he heard fi:om 
the lips of St. Macarius of Alexandria an account of ivpil- ^ 
grimage which that saint had made, under the impulse of 
cmiosity, to visit the enchanted garden of Jannes and Jam - 
bres, tenanted by daemons. Por nine days Macarius traversed 
the desert, directing his course by the stars, and, from time 
to time, fixing reeds in the ground, as landmarks for his 
return; but this precaution proved useless, for the devils 
tore up the reeds, and placed them duiing the night by the 
head of the sleeping saint. As he drew near the garden, 
seventy daemons of various forms came forth to meet him, * 
and reproached him for disturbing them in their home. St. 
Macarius promised simply to walk round and inspect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart without doing it 
any injury. He fulfilled his promise, and a journey of twenty 
days brought him again to his cell, ^ Other legends are, 
however, of a less fantastic nature; and many of them 
display, though sometimes in very whimsical forms, a spirit 
of courtesy which seems to foreshadow the later chivalry, 
and some of them contain striking protests agaiost the very 
superstitions that were most prevalent. When St. Macarius 
was sick, a bunch of grap^ was once given to him; but his 
charity impelled him to give them to another hermit, who in 
his turn refused to keep them, and at last, having made the 
circuit of the entire desert, they were returned to the saint.^ 

> Palladius, Hist. Lam. cap. * Eueims, Hist. Monack 
3C1X xxix. 
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The same saint, whose usual beverage was putrid water, 
never failed to drink wine when set before him by the 
hermits he visited, atoning privately for this relaxation, 
which he thought the laws of courtesy required, by ab- 
sta,ming from water for as many days as he had drunk 
glasses of wine.^ One of his disciples once meeting an 
idolatrous priest running in great haste across the desert, 
with a great stick in his hand, cried out in a loud voice, 
‘Where are you going, daemon T The priest, naturally 
indignant, beat the Christian severely, and was proceeding 
on his way, when he met St. Macarius, who accosted him 
BO courteously and so tenderly that the Pagan^s heart was 
touched, he became a convert, and his first act of charity 
was to tend the Christian whom he had beaten.^ St. Avitus 
being on a visit to St. Marcian, this latter saint placed before 
him some bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying that 
it was his custom never to touch food till after sunset. St. 
Marcian, professing his own inability to defer his repast, 
implored his guest for once to break this custom, and being 
refused, exclaimed, ‘Alas ! I am filled with anguish that you 
have come here to see a wise man and a saint, and you see 
only a glutton.' St. Avitus was ^eved, and said, ‘he 
would rather even eat fiesh than hear such words,’ and 
he sat down as desired. St. Marcian then confessed that his 
own custom was the same as that of his brother saint ; ‘ but,’ 
he added, ‘ we know that charity is better than fasting ; for 
charity is enjoined by the Divine law, but fasting is left in 
our own power and will.’ ^ St. Epiphardus having invited 
St. Hilaiius to his cell, placed before bim a dish of fowl. 

‘ Pardon me, father,’ said St. Hilaaius, ‘ but since I have 
become a monk I have never eaten flesh.’ ‘And I,’ said St. 
E^iphaniiis, ‘ since I have become a monk have never suffered 


* Tillemont, Hist eocL tome * Ibid. p. 589. 
yiii. pp. 583, 684. • Theodoret, Philoth. cap. iii. 
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‘Your rule/ rejoined 
/ ^ While a rich 

fulfillingthe duties of hospitality to a monk,^ 
“ ^ ’ ’ > left, fell into a well. 

L the surface of the water, and after- 
told its moth-r that it had seen the arms of the saint 
,2 At a time when it was the custom to 
* -‘1 state with profound contempt, it was 
it. Macarius of that two married women 

r -were more hoi j than he was. The 
_ II ' ^ yi^d them, and asked their mode of 
they utterly repudiated the notion of their sanctity. 

' ‘ to tell you franldy the 

_ ^ j did not shrink from sleeping 

husbands, and what good works, then, can you 
expect from usr The saint, however, persisted in Hs in- 
qxuries, and they then told him their stories. ‘ We are/ they 
said, ‘ in no way related, but we married two brother. We 
have lived together for fifteen yeai'S, without one licentious' 
or angry word. We have entreated otur husbands to let us 
leave them, to join the societies of holy virgins, hut they 
refused to j^ermit us, and we then promised before Heaven 
that no worldly word idiould sully our lips.' * Of a truth,' 
cried St. Macarius, * I see that God re^rds not whether one 
is vircdn or inarried, whether one is in a monastery or in the 
world! He considers only ^e disposition of the heart, and 
gives the Spirit to all who desire to serve Him, whatever 
their condition may be.' ^ 

I Lave multiplied these illustrations to an extent that 
must, I fear, have already somewhat taxed the patience of 
my readers ; but the fact that, during a long period of history, 
these saintly legends formed the ideals guiding the imagina- 


the sun to go down upon 
the other, ' is more excell* 
was courteously 1 
her child, whom she had for this purpose 
It lay unharmed upon ’ 
wards! — 
sustaining it below, 
look upon tbe marriage 
revealed to L — - - 
in a neigbboumg city 
saint immediately 
life, but i ^ ^ 

‘Holy father/ they said, ‘suffer us 
truth. Even tins very n^ht 
with OUT 


* Tillemout, tome Tiii, pp. 


' Yerha Seniorum, ^ 

* Theodoret, FhUotk. cap. ii. 595. 
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tioil and reflecting tlie inoral sentiment of tlie Christian 
^orld, gives them an impoi-tanbe far beyond their intrinsic 
value. Befoi-e dismissing the saints of the desert, there is 
one other class of legends to which I d(^ire to advert. I 
mean those wtich describe the connection between saints 
and the animal world. These legends are, I think, worthy of 
special notice in moral history, as representing the first, 
and at the same time one of the most striking efforts ever 
made in Christendom to inculcate a feeling of kindness and 
pity towards the brute creation. In Pagan antiquity, con- 
siderable steps had been made to raise this form of humanity 
to a recognised bi*anch of ethics. The way had been pre- 
pared by numerous anecdotes growing for the most part 
out of simple ignorance of natural history, which all tended 
to diminish the chasm between men and animals, by repre- 
senting the latter as possessing to a very high degi*ee both 
moral and rational qualities. Elephants, it was believed, 
were endowed not only with reason and benevolence, but 
also with rever'ential feelings. They wor-shipped the sim and 
moon, and in the forests of Mauritania they were accustomed 
to assemble every new moon, at a certain river, to perform 
religious rites. ^ The hippopotamus taught men the medicinal 
value of bleeding, being accustomed, when affected by ple- 
thory, to bleed itself with a thorn, and afterwards close the 
wound with slime.^ Pelicans committed suicide to feed their 
young ; and bees, when they had broken the laws of their 
sovereign.^ A temple was erected at Sestos to commemorate 
the affection of an eagle which loved a young girl, and upon 
her death cast itself in despair into the flames by which her 
body was consumed.'^ Numerous anecdotes are related of 


^ Pliny, Hist, Nat viii. 1. This habit of bees is mentioxLed by 
Many anecdotes of elephants are St. Ambrose. The pelican, as is 


collected viii. 1-12. See, too, well known, afterwa^s became an 


Dion Cassius, xxxix, 38. 

* Pliny, viii. 40. 

* Donne’s Biaihanatos, p. 22. 


emblem, of Christ. 

* Plin, Hist. Nat x. 6* 
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faitliful dogs whicli refused to survive masters, and one 
of these had, it was said, been ti*ansformed into the dog-star.^ 
The dolphin, especially, became the subject of many beautiful 
legends, and its affection for its young, for music, and above 
all for little children, excited the admiration not only of the 
populace, but of the most distinguished naturalists.^ Many 
philosophers ascribed to animals a rational soul, like that of 
man. According to the Pythagoreans, human souls transmi- 
grate after death into animals. According to the Stoics and 
others, the souls of men and animals were alike parts of the 
aU-pervading Divine Spirit that animates the world.® 

We may even find traces from an early period of a certain 
measure of legislative protection for animals. By a very 
natural process, the ox, as a principal agent in agricultui*e, 
and therefore a kind of symbol of civihsation, was in many 
different countries regarded with a peculiar reverence. The 
sanctdiy attached to it in Egypt is well known. That tender- 
ness to animals, which is one of the most beautiful features 
in the Old Testament writings, shows itself, among other 
ways, in the command not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn, or to yoke together the ox and the ass.^ Among 
the early Eomans the same feeling was carried so far, that 
for a long time it was actually a capital offence to slaughter 
an ox, that aTiimal being pronounced, in a special sense, the 


> A long list of legends about 
dogs is given by Legendre, in the 
very curious chapter on animals, in 
his TraiU de tOj^nion^ tome i. 
pp. 308-327. 

* Pliny tells some extremely 
pretty stories of this kind, {Hist. 
Nat. ix. 8-9.) See, too, Aulus 
Q-ellius, xvi. 19. The dolphin, on 
account of its love for its young, 
became a common symbol of Christ 
among the early Christians. 

* A very full account of the 
opinions, both of ancient and 


modern philosophers, concerning 
the sonls of animals, is given by 
Bayle, JMct. arts. ‘ Pereira E,' 
‘EorariusK.* 

The Jewish law did not con 
line its care to oxen. The reader 
will remember the touching pro- 
vision, *Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in bis mother's milk ' (Beut. 
xiv. 21) ; and the law forbidding 
men to take a parent bird that was 
sitting on its young or mi its eggs, 
(Deut. xxii. 6, 7.) 
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f8llow-la]x)ui*er of man.* A similar law is said to have in 
early times existed in Greece.® The beautiful passage in which 
the Psalmist describes how the sparrow could find a shelter 
and a home in the altar of the temple, was as applicable to 
Greece as to J emsalem. The sentiment of Xenocrat^ who, 
when a bird pursued by a hawk took refage in his breast, 
caressed and finally released it, saying to his disciples, that a 
good man should never give up a suppliant, ^ was believed to 
be shared by the gods, and it was regarded as an act of im- 
piety to disturb the birds who had built their nests beneath 
the porticoes of the temple.-* A case is related of a child who 
was even put to death on account of an act of aggiavated 
cruelty to birds.^ 

The general tendency of nations, as they advance fi*om 
a rude and warlike to a refined and peaceful condition, from 
the stage ijx which the realising powers are faint and dull, to 
that in which they are sensitive and vivid, is undoubtedly to 
become more gentle and humane in their actions ; but this, 
like aU other general tendencies in history, may be counter- 
acted or modified by many special circumstances. The law I 

at Miletus about a suppliant who 
had taken refuge with the Cymseahs 
and was demanded with menace by 
his enemies. The oracle, being 
bribed, enjoined the surrender. 
The ambassador on leaving, with 
seeming carelessness disturbed the 
sparrows under the portico of the 
temple, when the voice from behind 
the altar denounced his impiety for 
disturbing the guests of the gods. 
The ambassador replied with an ob- 
vious and withering retort. ,2Elian 
says Fun) that the Jdhemans 
condemned to death a boy for kill- 
ing a eparrow that had taken 
refuge in the temple of JEseula- 
pius. . 

* Quintilian, V. 


* * Cujus tanta fuit apud anti- 
ques veueratao, ut tarn capital esset 
bovem necuisse quam dvem,^ — 
Columella, lib. vi. in prooem. * Hie 
socius hominum in rustico opere et 
Cereris minister. Ab hoc antiqui 
manns ita abstinere voluerunt ut 
capite sanxerint si quis oecidisset.* 
— VaiTO, jDe Be Bmtic. lib. ii. cap. 

T. 

* See Legendre, tome ii. p. 338. 
The sword with which the priest 
sacrificed the ox was afterwards 
pronounced accursed. ^ (JElian, 
HisL Var, lib. viii, cap. iii.) 

* Biog. La^. Xenoorates. 

* There is a story told by 
Herodotus (i. 167-159) of an am- 
bassador who was sent by his fel- 
low-countrymen to consult an oracle 
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have mentioned about oxen was obviously one of those that 
belong to a very early stage of progress, when legislators are 
labouring to form agricultural habits among a warlike and 
nomadic people.^ The games in which the slaughter of 
animals bore so large a part, having been introduced but a 
little before the extinction of the republic, did very much to 
arrest or retard the natural progress of humane sentiments. 
In ancient Greece, besides the bull-fights of Thessaly, the 
combats of quails and cocks ^ were favourite amusements, 
and were much encouraged by the legislators, as fuinishmg 
examples of valour to the soldiers. The colossal dimensions 
of the Roman games, the circumstances that favoured them, 

’ and the overwhelming interest they speedily excited, I have 
described in a former chapter. We have seen, however, that, 
notwithstanding the gladiatorial shows, the standard of 
humanity towards men was considerably raised during the 
Empire. It is also well worthy of notice that, notwithstanding 

1 In the same way we find had been famous for his skill in it, 

several chapters in the Zenddvesta (Strutt’s Shorts and p. 

about the criminality of injuring 283.) Three origins of it have 
doffs : which is explained by the been given ® 

great importance of shepherd’s Banish wars the Saxons failed to 
dogs to a pastoral people. surprise a certain city in conse- 

2 On the origin of G-reek cock- quence of the crowing of cocks, 

fighting, see JElian, Hist, Far, ii. and had in consequence a great 
28. Many particulars about it are hatred of that bird ; 2nd, that the 
given by Athenaeus. Chxysippus cocks (^am) were special repre- 
meintained that cock-fighting was sentatives of Frenchmen, with 
the fibeal cause of cocks, these birds whom the English were constantly 
being made by Providence in order at war ; and 3rd, that they were 
to inspire us by the example of connected with the denial of St. 
their courage. (Plutarch, Peter. As Sir Charles Sedley 

Stoia.) The Greeks do not, how- said 

ever, appear to have known ‘ cock- . , , * 

throwing,’ the favourite English ‘ Mayst thou be punished for St, 
game of throwing a stick called a Peter’s crime, 

‘ cock-stick ’ at cocks. It was a And on Shrove Tuesday perish in 

very ancient and very poplar thy prime.’ 

amusement, and was practised Knight’s Old Hnglandf vol, ii, p, 

especially on Shrove Tuesday, and 126. 

by school “boys. Sir Thomas More 
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the passion for the combats of wild beasts, Eoman literature 
and the later literature of the nations subject to Eome abound 
in delicate touches displaying in a reiy high degree a sensi- 
tiveness to the feelings of the animal world. This tender 
interest in animal life is one of the most distinctive features 
of the poetry of Yirgil. Lucretius, who rarely struck' the 
chords of pathos, had at a still earlier peiiod drawn a very 
beautiful picture of the sorrows of the bereaved cow, whose 
calf had been sacrificed upon the altar. ^ Plutarch mentions, 
incidentally, that he could never bring himself to sell, in its 
old age, the ox which had served him faithfully in the time 
of its strength.* Ovid expressed a similar sentiment with an 
almost equal emphasis.^ Juvenal speaks of a Eoman lady 
with her eyes filled with tears on account of the death of a 
sparrow,^ Apollonius of Tyana, on the ground of humanity, 
refused, even when invited by a long, to participate in the 
chase.® Arrian, the friend of Epictetus, in his book upon 


* De ISatura ’Rerum^ lib. ii. 

* Infe of Marc, Cato, 

* * Qruid jneruere boves, animal sine 

fipaude dolisqne, 

Innoctram, simplex, nafcnm tole- 
rare labores ? 

Immemop est demnm nee fra- 
gtrni mnnere dignns. 

Qui potuit cTirvi dempto modo 
pondere aratri 

Enricolam mactare snnm." — 
Metamorph, xv. 120-124. 

Turbarit nitidos extinctns pas- 
ser ocellos,^ 

Juvenal, Sat. ri. 7-8. 

There is a little poem in Catullus 
(iii.) to console his mistress upon 
the death of her favourite sparrow ; 
and Kartial more than once al- 
ludes to the pets of the Eomau 
ladies. 


Compare the charming de- 
scription of the Prioress, in Chau- 
cer; — 

* She^ was so charitable and so 
pitous, 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a 
mous 

Caught in a trappe, if it were ded 
or bledde. 

Of smale houndes had she that 
she fedde 

With posted flesh and milke and 
wastel brede, 

Bat sore wept she if one of them 
wepe dede. 

Or if men smote it with a yerde 
smert: 

And all was conscience and tendre 
herte.* 

Rrologue to the * Canterht(/iry Talcs, 


* Philost. Apol. 2 . 38. 
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coiiraing, anticipated the beautiful picture which Addison 
has drawn of the huntsman refusing to sacrifice the life of 
the captured hare which had given him so much pleasure in 
its fiight.* 

These touches of feeling, slight as they may appear, indi- 
cate, I think, a vein of sentiment such as we should scarcely 
have expected to find coexisting with the gigantic slaughter 
of the amphitheatre. The progress, however, was not only 
one of sentiment — it was also shown in distinct and definite 
teaching. Pythagoras and Empedocles were quoted as tiie 
foimders of this branch of ethics. The moral duty of kind- 
ness to animals was in the first instance based upon a 
dogmatic assertion of the transmigration of souls, and, the 
doctrine that animals are within the circle of human duty 
being thus laid down, subsidiary considerations of humanity 
were alleged. The rapid growth of the Pythagorean school, 
in the latter days of the Empire, made these considerations 
familiar to the people.^ Porphyry elaborately advocated, 
and even Seneca for a time practised, abstinence from flesh. 
But the most remarkable figure in this movement is imquevS- 
tionably Plutarch. Casting aside the dogma of transmigra- 
tion, or at least speaking of it only as a doubtful conjecture, 
he places the duty of kindness to animals on the broad ground 
of the afifections, and he urges that duty with an emphasis 
and a detail to which no adequate parallel can, I believe, be 
found in the Christian writings for at least seventeen hundred 
years. He condemns absolutely the games of the amphitheatre, 


M 


LI 


* See the curious chapter in his 
Kvvriy€TtK6s, xvi. and compare it 
with No. 116 in the Spectator. 

* In his J)e Absimentia Camis. 
Xho controversy between Origen 
and Celsus furnishes us with a* 
very curious illustration of the 
extravagances into which some 


Pagans of the third century fell 
about animals. Celsus objected to 
the^ Christian doctrine about the 
position of men in the universe, 
that many of the animals were at 
least the equals of men both in 
reason, religious feeling, and know 
(Orig. Cent Cels. lib. iv.) 
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dwells with great force upon the effect of such, spectacles in 
hardening the character, enumerates in detail, and denoimces 
with unqualified energy, the refined cruelties which gastro- 
nomic fancies had produced, and asserts in the strongest 
language that every man has duties to the animal world as 
truly as to his fellow-men.* 

If we now pass to the Christian Chui-ch, we shall find 
that little or no progress was at first made in this sphere. 
Among the Manicheans, it is true, the mixture of Oriental 
notions was shown in an absolute prohibition of a.TiiTna.1 food. 


totally different grounds by the orthodox. One or two of the 
^Fathers have also mentioned with approbation the bimiane 
counsels of the Pythagoreans.^ But, on the other hand, the 
doctrine of transmigration wos emphatically repudiated by 
the Catholics; the human race was isolated, by the scheme 
of redemption, more than ever from all other races ; and in 
the range and circle of duties inculcated by the eaidy Fathers 
those to animals had no place. This is indeed the one form 
of humanity which appears more prominently in the Old 
Testament than in the Kew. The many beautiful traces of 
it in the former, which indicate a sentiment,® even where 
they do not very strictly define a duty, gave way before an 


^ These views are chiefly de- 
fended in his two tracts on eating 
fiesh. Plutarch iias also recurred 
to the subject, incidentally, in seve- 
ral other works, especially in a very 
beautiful passage in his Life of 
Marcus Cato. 

- See, for example, a striking 
-sage in Clem. Alex. 8trom. lib. 
St. Clement imagines P^ha- 
goras had borrowed his sentiments 
on this subject from Moses. 

* There is, I believe, no record 
of any wild beast combats existing 
among the Jews, and the rabbinical 


writers have been remarkable for 


inculcated the duty of kindness to 
animals. See some passages from 
them, cited in Wollaston, Beligion 
of Nature^ sec. ii,, note. Maimo- 
nides believed in a future life for 
animals, to recompense them for 
their sufferings here. (Bayle, Met. 
art,^ ^Borarius D.’) There is a 
curious collection of the opinions 
of different writers on this last point 
in a little book called the Rights 
of Animals^ by William Drummond 
(London, 183$), pp. 197-205. 
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ardent philanthropy which regarded human interests as the 
one end, and the relations of man to his Creator as the one j 

question, of life, and dismissed somewhat contemptuously, as ' % 
an idle sentimentalism, notions of duty to animals.^ A re- 
fined and subtle sympathy with animal feeling is indeed 
rarely found among those who are engaged very actively in 
the afiairs of life, and it was not without a meaning or a 
reason that Shakespeare placed that exquisitely pathetic 
analysis of the sufferings of the wounded stag, which is per- i 

haps its most perfect poetical expression, in the midst of the 
morbid dreamings of the diseased and melancholy Jacques, ^ 

But while what are called the rights of an i m a ls had no 
place in the ethics of the Church, a feeling of sympathy with 
the ^rational creation was in some degree inculcated indi- 
rectly hy the incidents of the hagiology. It was very natural 
that the hermit, living in the lonely deserts of the East, or in 
the vast forests of Europe, should come into an intimate con- i 

nection with the animal world, and it was no less natural that 
the popular imagination, when depicting the hermit ^ ' 

should make this connection the centre of many picturesque 
and sometimes touching l^ends. The birds, it was said, 
stooped in their fiight at the old man^s call ; the lion and the 
hyena crouched submissively at his feet; his heart, which 
was closed to all human interests, expanded freely at the 
sight of some suJffering animal; and something of his own 
sanctity descended to the companions of his solitude and the 
objects of his miracles. The wild beasts attended St. Theon 
when he walked abroad, and the saint rewarded them hy / 
giving them drink out of his well. An Egyptian hermit had i 

made a beautiful garden in the desert, and used to sit beneath 
^ the palm-trees while a lion ate fruit from his hand. When 


^ Thus St. Paul (1 Cor. ix, 9) its natural meaning, with the eon- 
tnmed aside the precept ‘Thou temptuous question, ‘Both God 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the take care for oxen ?’ C 

ox that treadeth out the com,^fi:^m 
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St. PcemeB was sMvermg in a winter niglit, a Hon crouched 
beside him, and became his coTeiing. Lions hmled St. Paul 
the hermit and St. Mary of Egypt. They appear in the 
legends of St. Jerome, St. Gerasimus, St. John the Silent, 
St. Simeon, and many others. When an old and feeble monk, 
named Zosimas, was on his journey to Csesarea, with an ass 
which bore his possessions, a lion seized and devoured the 
ass, but, at the command of the saint, the Hon itself carried 
the burden to the city gates. St. Helenus called a wild ass 
from its herd to bear his burden through the wilderness. The 
same saint, as well as St, Pachomius, crossed the Kile on the 
back of a crocodile, as St. Scuthinus did the Irish Channel 
on a sea monster. Stags continually accompanied saints upon 
their journeys, bore there burdens, ploughed their fields, re* 
vealed their reHcs. The hunted stag was especially the theme 
of many picturesque legends. A Pagan, named Branchion, 
was once pursuing an exhausted stag, when it took refuge in 
a cavern, whose threshold no inducement could persuade the 
hounds to cross. The astonished hunter entered, and found 
himself in presence of an old hermit, who at once protected 
the fugitive and converted the pursuer. In the legends of 
St. EustacMus and St. Hubert, Christ is represented as having 
assumed the form of a hunted stag, which turned upon its 
pursuer, with a crucifix gHttenng on its brow, and, addressing 
him with a human voice, converted him to Christianity. In 
the full frenzy of a chase, hounds and stag stopped and knelt 
down together to venerate the reHcs of St. Fingar. On the 
festival of St. Eegulus, the wild stags assembled at the tomb 
of the saint, as the ravens used to do at that of St. ApolHnar 
of Bavenna, St. Erasmus was the special protector of oxen, 
and they knelt down voluntarily before his shrine. St. An- 
tony was the protector of hogs, who were usually introduced 
into his pictures, St. Bridget kept pigs, and a wild boar came 
from the forest to subject itself to her rule. A horse fore- 
shadowed by its lamentations the death of St. Columba. The 
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three companioiis of St. Oolman were a cock, a mouse, and a 
dy. The cock announced the hour of devotion, the mouse 
bit the ear of the drow^ saint till he got up, and if in the 
course of his studies he was afflicted by any wandei*ing 
thoughts, or called away to other business, the fly alighted 
on ihe line where he had left off, and kept the place. Le- 
gends, not without a certain whimsical beauty, described the 
moral qualities existing in animals. A hermit was accus- 
tomed to share his supper with a wolf, which, one eyening 
entering the cell before the return of the master, stole a 
loaf of bread. Struck with remorse, it was a week before it 
ventured again to visit the cell, and when it did so, its head 
hung down, and its whole demeanour manifested the most 
profoimd contrition. The hermit ^stroked with a gentle 
hand its bowed down head,' and gave it a double portion as 
a token of forgiveness. A lioness knelt down with lamenta- 
tions before another saint, and then led him to its cub, which 
was bHnd, but which received its sight at the prayer of the 
saint. Next day the lioness returned, beai'ing the skin of a 
wild beast as a mark of its gratitude. Nearly the same thing 
happened to St. Macarius of Alexandria ; a hyena knocked 
at his door, brought its young, which was blind, and which 
the saint restored to sight, and repaid the obligation soon 
afterwards by bringing a fleece of wool. ^0 hyena!' said 
the saint, ^ how did you obtain this fleece ? you must have 
stolen and eaten a sheep.* Full of shame, the hyena hung its 
head down, but persisted in offering its gift, which, however, 
the holy man refused to receive tni the hyena ‘ had sworn ' 
to cease for the future to rob. The hyena bowed its bead in 
token of its acceptance of the oath, and St. Macarius after- 
wards gave the fleece to St. Melania. Other legends simply 
speak of the sympathy between saints and the irrational 
world. The birds came at the call of St. Outhbert, and a deaa 
bird was resuscitated by his prayer. When St. Aengussius, 
in felling wood, had cut his hand, the birds gathered round. 
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atid witli loud cries lamented Ms misfortune. A little bird, 
struck down and mortally wounded by a bawk, fell at the 
feet of St. Eaeranus, who sbed tears as be looked upon its 
tom breast, and offered up a prayer, upon wbicb tbe bird 
was instantly bealed.' 

Many hundreds, I should perhaps hardly exaggerate were 
1 to say many thousands, of legends of this kind exist in the 
lives of the saints. Suggested in the first instance by that 
desei-t life wMch was at once the earliest phase of monachism 
and one of the earliest sources of Christian mythology, 
strengthened by the symbolism wMch represented different 
virtues and vices nnder the forms of animals, and by the 
reminiscences of the rites and the superstitions of Paganism, 
the connection between men and animals became the key- 
note of an infinite variety of fantastic tales. In our eyes 
they may appear extravagantly puerile, yet it will scarcely, I 
hope, he necessary to apologise for introducing them into 
what purports to he a gi*ave work, when it is remembered 
that for many centuries they were universally accepted by 
mankind, and were so interwoven with all local traditions, 
and with all the associations of education, that they at once 
deteimined and reflected the inmost feelings of the heart. 
Their tendency to create a certain feeling of sympathy to- 
wards animals is manifest, and this is probably the utmost 


' I have taken these illustra- 
tions from the collection of hermit 
literature in Kosweyde, from dif- 
ferent volumes of the Bollandists, 
from the Dialogues of Sulpicius 
Severus, and from what is perhaps 
the most interesting of all collec- 
tions of saintly legends, Oolgan’s 
Acta Sanctonm Hibernics. M. 
Alfred Maury, in his most valuable 
work, Legendes jpietms dii Moyen 
Age^ has examined minutely the 
part played by animals in symbol- 


ising virtues and vices, and has 
shown the way in which the same 
incidents were repeated, with slight 
variations, in different legends. M- 
de Montalembert has devoted what 
is probably the most beautiful 
chapter; of his Moines d'Ocoident 
(‘Les Moines et la Kature’) to the 
relations of monks to the animal 
world; but the numerous legends 
he cites are all, with one or two 
exceptions, different from those I 
have given. 
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tlie Oatiholic Chnrcli has done in that direction.^ A ‘very 
few authentic instances may, indeed, be cited of saints whose 
natural gentleness of disposition was displayed in kindness to 
the animal world. Of St. James of Venice — an obscure saint 
of the thirteenth century — ^it is told that he was accustomed to 
buy and release the birds with which Italian boys used to play 
by attaching them to strings, saying that ‘ he pitied the little 
birds of the Lord/ and that his ^ tender charity recoiled from 
aU cruelty, even to the most diminutive of animals.^ ^ St. 
IWicis of Assisi was a more conspicuous example of the same 
spirit. ^ If I could only he presented to the emperor/ he used 
to say, ‘ I would pray him, for the love of God, and of me, to 
issue an edict prohibiting any one from catching or imprison- 
ing my sisters the larks, and ordering that all who have oxen 
or asses should at Christmas feed them particularly well.' A 
crowd of legends turning upon this theme were related of 
him. A wolf, near Gubbio, being adjured by him, promised 
to abstain from eating sheep, placed its paw in the hand of 
the saint to ratify the promise, and was afterwards fed from 
house to house by the inhabitants of the city. A crowd of 
birds, on another occasion, came to hear the saint preach, as 
fish did to hear St. Antony of Padua. A falcon awoke him 
at his hour of prayer. A grasshopj^er encoirraged him by her 
melody to sing praises to God. The noisy swallows kept 
silence when he began to teach.* 

Chateaubriand speaks, how- the fish in their net, that he might 
ever {Et^s Mstorigms, 4tude vi™®, have the pleasure of releasing 
1'® jiartie), of an old G-allic law, them. (Apuleins, Apologia,') 
forbidding to throw a stone at an » See these legends collected by 
ox attached to the plough, or to Hase {Bt, Francis. Assisi). It is 
make its yoke too tight. said of Cardinal Bellarmine that 

® Bollandisfcs, May 31. Jjeo- he used to allow vermin to bite 
nardo da Vinci is said to have had him, saying, * We shall have 
the same fondness for buying and heaven to reward ns for onr snffer- 
releasing caged birds, and (to go ings, but these poor creatures have 
back a long way) Pythagoras to nothing hut the enjoyment of this 
have purchased one day, near Me- present life.’ (Bayle, Dici. philos, 
tapontns, from some fishermen all art. Bellarmine,’) 
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On tlie whole, however, Catholicism has done very little 
to inculcate humanity to animals. The fatal vice of theo- 
logians, who have always looked upon others solely through 
the medium of their own special dogmatic views, has been 
an obstacle to all advance in this direction. The animal 
world, being altogether external to the scheme of redemption, 
was regarded as beyond the range of duty, and the beHef 
that we have any kind of obligation to its members has never 
been inculcated— has never, I believe, been even admitted — ^by 
Catholic theologians. In the popular legends, and in the 
recorded traits of individual amiability, it is curious to ob- 
serve how constantly those who have sought to inculcate 
kindness to animals have done so by endeavouring to asso- 
ciate them with something distinctively Christian. The 
legends I have noticed glorified them as the companions of 
the saints. The stag was honoured as especially commis- 
sioned to reveal the relics of saints, and as the deadly enemy 
of the serpent. In the feast of asses, that auimaJ was led 
with veneiution into the churches, and a rude hymn pro- 
claimed its dignity, because it had borne Christ in His flight 
to Egypt, and in His entry into Jerusalem. St. Erancis 
always treated lambs with a peculiar tenderness, as being 
symbols of bis Master. Luther grew sad and thoughtful 
at a hare hunt, for it seemed to him to represent the pursuit 
of souls by the devil. Many popular legends exist, asso- 
ciating some bird or animal with some incident in the evan- 
gelical narrative, and securing for them in consequence an 
unmolested life. But such influences have never extended 
fax. There axe two distinct objects which may be considered 
by momlists in this sphere. They may r^ard the character 
of the men, or they may regard the sufferings of the axdmals. 
The amount of callousness oi* of conscious cruelty displayed 
or elicited by amusements or practices that inflict suffering 
on animals, bears no kind of proportion to the iatensity of 
that suffeiiug. Could we follow with adequate realisation 
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the pangs of the •wounded birds that are struck down in our 
sports, or of the tunid hare in the long course of its flight, 
we should probably conclude that they were not really less 
than those caused by the Spanish bull-fight, or by the English 
pastimes of the last century. But the excitement of the 
chase refracts the imagination, and owing to the diminutive 
size of -the victim, and the undemonstrative character of its 
sufferiDg, these sports do not exercise that prejudicial in- 
fluence upon character which they would exercise if the 
sufferings of the animals were vividly realised, and were at 
the same time accepted as an element of the enjoyment. 
The class of amusements of which the ancient combats of 
wild beasts form the type, have no doubt nearly disapi^eared 
from Christendom, and it is possible that the softening power 
of Christian teaching may have had some indirect influence 
in abolishing them ; but a candid judgment will confess that 
it has been very little. During the periods, and in the 
countries, in which theological influence was supreme, they 
were unchallenged.^ They di^ppeared^ at last, because a 
luxurious and industrial civilisation involved a refinement of 
manners; because a fastidious taste recoiled with a sensa- 
tion of disgust flrom pleasures that an uncultivated taste 
would keenly relish ; because the drama, at once reflecting 


• * I have noticed, in my . Seymour’s of London 

that, although some (1734), vol. i. pp. 227-236; 
Popes did undoubtedly try to sup- Strutt’s Sports and JSastknes of the 
press Spanish hull-fights, this was English People. Cock-fighting was 
solely on account of the destruction a favourite children’s amusement 
of human life they caused. Full in England as early as the twelfth 
details on this subject will be found century. (Hampson’s Medii JSvi 
in Concina, Le ^eciaoulis (Romse, Kal&ndarii, vol. i. p. 160.) It was, 
1752). Bayle says, ‘ II n’y a point with foot-ball and several other 
de casuiste qui croie qu’on pfeche amusements, for a time suppressed 
en fiiisant combattre des taureaux by Edward III., on the ground 
centre des dogues,’ &c. {Piet, that they were diverting the people 
philos. * Rorarius, G.’) from archery, which was necessary 

® On the ancient amusements of to the military greatness of Eng- 
England the reader may consult land. 
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and accelerating tbe clxange, gave a new form to popular 
amusements, and because, in consequence of this revolu- 
tion, the old pastimes, being left to tbe dregs of society, be- 
came the occasions of scandalous disorders.^ In Protestant 


' The decline of these amuse- 
ments in England began with the 
great development of the theatre 
under Elizabeth. An order of the 
Privy Cotmcil in July, 1591, pro- 
hibits the exhibition of plays on 
Thursday, because on Thursdays 
bear-baiting and suchlike pastimes 
had been usually practised, and an 
injunction to the same effect was 
sent to the Lord Mayor, wherein it 
was stated that, ‘ in divers places 
the players do use to recite their 
plays, to the great hurt and de- 
struction of the game of bep- 
baiting and like pastimes, which 
are maintained for Her Majest/s 
pleasure/ — Nichols, Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth (ed. 1823), vol. i. 
p. 438. The reader will remember 
the picture in Kenilworth of the 
Earl of Sussex petitioning Eliza- 
beth against Shakespeare, on the 
ground of his plays distmctingmen 
from bear-baiting. Elizabeth (see 
Nichols) was extremely fond of 
bear-baiting. James I. especially 
delighted in cock-fighting, and in 
1610 was present at a great fight 
between a lion and a bear. (Hone, 
Every Day Book, vol. i. pp. 255- 
299.) The theatres, however, ra- 
pidly multiplied, and a writer who 
lived about 1629 said, ‘that no less 
than seventeen playhouses had be^ 
built in or about London within 
threescore years.^ (Seymour’s Sur-^ 
vey^ vol. i. p. 229.) TheBebellion 
suppressed all public amusements, 
and when they were re-established 
after the Bestoration, it was found 


that the tastes of the better classes 
no longer sympathised with the 
bear-garden. Pepys {Biary, August 
14, 1666) speaks of bull-baiting as 
‘ a very rude and nasty pleasure,’ 
and says he had not been in the 
bear-garden for many years. Eve- 
lyn {Diary, June 16, 1670), having 
bteii present at these shows, de- 
scribes them as ‘butcherly sports, 
or rather barbarous cruelties,’ and 
says be had not visited them before 
for twenty years. A paper in the 
Speotaior (No. 141, written in 171 1) 
talks of those who ‘seek their 
diversion at the bear-garden, . . . 
where reason and good manners 
have no right to disturb them/ In 
1761, however, Lord Karnes was 
able to say, ‘The bear-garden, 
which is one of the chief entertain- 
ments of the English, is held in 
abhorrence by the French and other 
polite nations.’ — Essay on Morals 
(Ist ed.), p. 7 ; and he warmly 
defends (p. 30) the English taste. 
During the latter half of the last 
century there was constant contro- 
versy on the subject (which may 
be traced in the pages of the An- 
nual Register), and several forgot- 
ten clergymen published sermons 
upon it, and the frequent riots 
resulting fifom the fact that the 
bear-gandens had become the resort 
of the worst classes assisted the 
movement. The London magis- 
trates took measures to suppress 
cock-throwing in 1769 (Hampson’s 
Med. Mv. Kalend. p. 160); but 
bull-baiting continu^ far into the 



present century. Windham and relinquished altc^ether, or referred 
Canning: strongly defended it ; Dr. to the cfisual practices of siirgery ; 
Parr is said to have been fond of it but might have been well diverted 
{Southey* B Commonjylaee Book, voL upmi the dissection of beasts alive, 
iv. p. 585); and as late as 1824, whi<di, notwithstanding the dis- 
Sir Kobert (then Mr.) Peel argued similitude of their parts, ^ may 
strongly against its prohibition, suffidentiy satisfy this enquiry/— 
{ParlicmefUary Debates^ vol. x. Advancement of Learning, x. 4. 
pp. 132-133, 491-495.) Harvey speaks of vivisections as 

* Bacon, in an account of the having contributed to lead him to 
deficiencies of medicine, recom- thediscoveryofthe circulation of the 
mends vivisection in terms that blood. (Achtnd’s Oration 

seem to imply that it was not (18o5), p. 55.) Bayle, descnbing 
practised in his time. * As for the the treatment of animals by men, 
passages and pores, it is true, which says, ‘Nous fouillons dans leurs 
was anciently noted, that the more entrailles pendant leur vie afin de 
subtle of them appear not in anato- satisfaire notre curiosity.* — JDicL 
mies, because they are shut and ^hUos. art. ‘Eorarius, 0/ Public 
latent in dead bodies, thoi^h they opinion in England was very 
be open and manifest in live ; strongly directed to the subject in 
which being supposed, though the the present century, by the atro- 
inhumanity of anatomia vimrvm cious cruelties perpetrated by Ma- 
was by Celsus justly reproved, yet, jendie at his lectures. See a most 
in regard of the great use of this frightful account of them in a 
observation, the enquiry needed speech hy Mr. Martin (an eccentric 
not by him so slightly to have been Irish member, who was generally 
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sometimes inflicted in order to procure some gastronomic de- 
licacy, are so far removed from tKe public gaze that they 
exercise little influence on the character of men. Yet no 
humane man can refl:ect upon them "without a shudder. To 
bring these things "within the range of ethics, to create the 
notion of duties to"war<is the animal world, has, so far as 
Christian countries are concerned, been one of the peculiar 
merits of the last centuiy, and, for the most part, of Protes- 
tant nations. Ho"W0ver fuUy we may recognise the humane 
spirit transmitted to the world in the form of legends from 
the saints of the desert, it must not be forgotten that the in- 
culcation of humanity to animals on a wide scale is mainly 
the work of a recent and a secular age ; that the Mohamme- 
dans and the Brahmins have in this sphere considerably 
surpassed the Christians, and that Spain and Southern Italy, 
in which Catholicism has most deeply planted its roots, are 
even now, probably beyond all other countries in Europe, 
those in which mhumanity to animals is most wanton and 
most unrebuked. 

The influence the first form of monachism has exercised 
upon the world, so far as it has been beneficial, has been 
cbiefiy through the imagination, which has been fascinated by 
its legends. In the great periods of theological controversy, 
the Eastern monks had furnished some leading theologians j 
but in general, in Oriental lands, tbe hermit life predomi- 
nated, and extreme maceration was the chief merit of the saint. 
But in the West, monachism assumed very different forms, 
and exercised far higher functions. At first the Oriental 
saints were the ideals of W^tem monks. The Eastern St. 
Athanasius had been the foiinder of Italian monachism. St. 


ridiculed during his life, aiid has ^arliammt, BM, vol. xii. p. 652. 
been almost forgotten since his Mandevilie, in his day, was a very 
death, but to whose untiring ex- strong advocate of kindness to 
ertions the legislative protection animals . — Commentary onthe Fable 
of animals in England is due), — of the Bees, 
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Martin of Tours excluded labour from tbe discipline of his 
monks, and he and they, like the Eastern saints, were accue- 
tomed to wander abroad, destroying the idols of the temples.^ 
But three great causes conspired to direct the monastic ^irit 
in the West into practical channels. Conditions of race and 
climate have ever impelled the inhabitants of these lands 
to active life, and have at the same time rendered them 
constitutionally incapable of enduring the austerities or 
enjoying the hallucinations of the sedentary Oriental, There 
arose, too, in the sixth century, a great legislator, whose form 
maybe dimly traced through a cloud of fantastic legends, and 
the order of St. Benedict, with that of St. Columba and some 
other's, founded on substantially the same principle, soon rami- 
fied through the greater part of Europe, tempered the wild 
excesses of useless penances, and, making labour an essential 
part of the monastic system, directed the movement to the 
purposes of general civilisation. In the last place, the bar- 
barian invasions, and the dissolution of the Western Empire, 
dislocating the whole system of government and almost re- 
solving society into its primitive elements, naturally threw 
upon the monastic corporations social, political, and intellec- 
tual functions of the deepest impoidance. 

It has been observed that the capture of Eome by Alanc, 
involving as it did the destruction of the grandest religious 
monuments of Paganism, in fact establi^ed in that d.ty tiie 
supreme authority of Ohxistiaiiity.® A similar remark may 
be extended to the general downfall of the Western civilisa- 
tion. In that civilisation Christianity had indeed been 
legally enthroned; but the philosophies and traditions of 
Paganism, and the ingrained habits of an ancient, and at 
the same time an efiete society, continxially paralysed its 
energies. What Europe would have been without the bar- 
barian invasions, we may partly divine from the history of 


See his life by Sulpicixis Sevems, 


* MiLman, 
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the Lower Empire, which represented, in fact, the old Roman 
civilisation prolonged and Christianised. The barbarian 
conquests, breaking up the old organisation, provided the 
Church with a virgin soil, and made it, for a long period, 
the supreme and indeed sole centre of civilisation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the skill and courage 
displayed by the ecclesiastics in this most trying period. 
We have already seen the noble daring with which they 
interfei-ed between the conqueror and the vanquished, and 
the unwearied charity with which they sought to alleviate 
the unpai’alleled sufferings of Italy, when the colonial sup- 
plies of com were cut off, and when the fairest plains were 
desolated by the barbarians. Still more wonderful is the 
rapid conversion of the barbarian tribes. Unfortunately 
this, which is one of the most important, is also one of the 
most obscure pages in the history of the Church. Of whole 
tribes or nations it may be truly said that we are absolutely 
ignorant of the cause of their change. The Goths had 
already been converted by Ulphilas, before the downfall 
of the Empire, and the conversion of the Germans and of 
several northern nations was long posterior to it; but the 
gimt work of Christianising the barbarian world was accom- 
plished almost in the hour when that world became supreme, 
Kude tribes, accustomed in their own lands to pay absolute 
obedience to their priests, found themselves in a foreign 
country, confronted by a priesthood far more civilised and 
imposing than that which they had left, by gorgeous cere- 
monies, well fitted to entice, and by threats of coming judg- 
ment, well fitted to scare their imaginations. Disconnected 
from all their old associations, they bowed before the majesty 
of civilisation, and the Latia religion, like the Latin lan- 
guage, though with many adulterations, reigned over the 
new society. The doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the 
doctriae of daemons, had an admirable missionary power. 
The first produced an ardoiir of proselytising which the 
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polytlieist could never rival ; wMle the Fagan, who was 
easily led to recognise the Christian God, was menaced with 
eteir^ fire if he did not take the further step of breaking 
off from bis old divinities. The second dispensed the con- 
vert from the perhaps impossible task of disbelieving his 
former religion, for it was only necessary for him to degrade 
it, attributing its prodigies to infernal beings. The priests, 
in addition to their noble devotion, carried into their mis- 
sionary efforts the most masterly judgment. The barbaiian 
tribes usually followed without enquiry the religion of their 
sovereign; and it was to the conversion of the king, and 
still more to the conversion of the queen, that the Christians 
devoted all their energies. Clotilda, the wife of Clovis, 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, and Theodolinda, the wife of 
Lothaire, were the chief instruments in converting their 
husbands and their nations. Nothing that could affect the 
imagination was neglected. It is related of Clotilda, that 
she was careful to attract her husband by the rich draperies 
of the ecclesiastical ceremonies.^ In another case, the first 
work of proselytising was confided to an artist, who painted 
before the terrified Pagans the kst judgment and the tor- 
ments of helL^ But especially the belief, which was sincerely 
held, and sedulously inculcated, that temporal success fol- 
lowed in the train of Christianity, and that every pestilence, 
famine, or military disaster was the penalty of idolatry, 
here^, sacrilege, or vice, assisted the movement. The tiieory 
was so wide, that it met every variety of foitune, and being 
taught with consummate skill, to barbarians who were 
totally destitute of all critical power, and strongly predis- 
posed to accept it, it proved extremely efficacious ; and hope, 
fear, gratitude, and remorse drew multitudes into the Church. 


J Ghreg. Taron. ii. 29. Milman^s Latin Ckristianifyt vol. 

* TMb was the first step towaifds iii. p. 249. 
the conversion of the Bulgarians. — 
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The traasition was softened by the substitutioii of Christian 
ceremonies and saints for the festivals and the divinities of 
the Pagans,^ Besides the professed missionaries, the Chris- 
tian captives zealonsly diffused their faith among their Pagan 
masters. When the chieftain had been converted, and the 
army had followed his profession, an elaborate monastic 
and ecclesiastical organisation grew up to consolidate the 
conquest, and repressive laws soon cnished all opposition to 
the faith. 

In these ways the victory of Christianity over the bar- 
barian world was achieved. But that victory, though very 
great, was less decisive than might appear. A religion which 
professed to be Christianity, and which contained many of 
the ingredients of pure Christianity, had risen into the 
ascendant, but it bad undergone a profoimd modification 
through the struggle. Beligions, as well as worshippers, had 
been baptised. The festivals, images, and names of saints 
had been substituted for those of the idols, and the habits of 
thought and feeling of the ancient faith reappeared in new 
forms and a new language. The tendency to a material, 
idolatrous, and polytheistic faith, which had long been en- 
couraged by the monks, and which the heretics Jovinian, 
Vigilantiiis, and Aerius had vainly jresisted, was fatally 
strengthened by the infusion of a barbarian element into the 
Chui‘ch, by the general depression of intellect in Europe, and 
by the many accommodations that were made to facilitate con- 
version. Though apparently defeated and crushed, the old 
gods stni retained, under a now Mth, no small part of their 
influence over the world. 

To this tendency the leaders of the Church made in 
general no resistance, though in another form they were 


‘ A remarlkable collection of in- CmAwry (Eng, trans.), vol. i. pp, 
stances of this kind is given by 124-127. 

Ossanam, dviUsation in the Fifth 
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deeply persuaded of tlie vitality of the old gods. Many 
ctuious and picturesque legends attest the popular belief that 
the old Boman and the old barbarian divinities, in theii 
capacity of daemons, were still waging an unrelenting war 
against the triumphant faith. A great Pope of the sixth 
century relates how a Jew, being once benighted on his 
jornney, and finding no oilier shelter for the night, lay down 
to rest in an abandoned temple of Apollo, Shuddering at 
the loneliness of the building, and fearing the daemons who 
were said to haunt it, he determined, though not a Christian, 
to protect himself by the sign of the cross, which he had 
often heard possessed a mighty power against spirits. To 
that sign he owed his safety. For at midnight the temple 
was filled with dark and threatening forms. The god Apollo 
was holding his court at his deserted shrine, and his attendant 
daemons were recounting the temptations they had devised 
against the Christians.^ A newly married Boman, when one 
day playing ball, took off his wedding-ring, which he found 
an impediment in the game, and he gaily put it on the finger 
of a statue of Tenus, that was standing near. When he 
returned, the marble finger had bent so that it was impossible 
to withdraw the ring, and that night the goddess appeared to 
him in a dream, and told him that she was now his wedded 
wife, and that she would abide with him for ever.® Wken 
the Irish missionary St. Gall was fishing one night upon a 
Swiss lake, near which he had planted a monastery, he heard 
strange voices sweeping over the lonely deep. The Spirit of 
the Water and the Spirit of the Mountains were consulting 


' St. Gregory, piaZ, iii. 7. The to stroke her on the back. The Jew, 
partienlartemptation the Jew heard having related tlie vision to the 
discussed was that of the bishop of bishop, the latter reformed his 
the diocese, who, under the instiga- manners, the Jew became a Chris- 
tion of one of the daemons, was tian, and the temple was turned 
rapidly falling in love with a nun, into a church, 
and had uroceeded so far as jocosely * William of Malmesbury, ii. 13. 
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together how they could expel the intruder who had disturbed 
their ancient reign.^ 

The details of the rapid propagation of Western mon- 
achism liave been amply treated by many historians, and 
the causes of its success are sufficiently manifest. Some of 
the reasons I have assigned for the first spread of asceticism 
continued to operate, while others of a still more powerful 
kind had arisen. The rapid decomposition of tiie entire Roman 
Emph*e by continuous invasions of barbarians rendered the 
existenbe of an inviolable a^Ium and centre of peaceful 
labour a matter of transcendent importance, and the mon- 
astery as organised by St. Benedict soon combined the most 
heterogeneous elements of attraction. It was at once emi- 
nently aristocratic and intensely democratic. The power and 
princely position of the abbot were coveted, and usually 
obtained, by membera of the most illustrious families ; while 
emancipated serfs, or peasants who had lost their all in the 
invasions, or were harassed by savage nobles, or had fled ffiom 
military service, or desired to lead a more secure and easy 
life, found in the monastery an unfailmg refuge. The insti- 
tution exercised all the influence of great wealth, expended 
for the most part with great charity, while the monk himself 
was invested with the aureole of a sacred poverty. To 
ardent and philanthix)pic natures, the profusion opened 
boundless vistas of missionary, charitable, and civilisiag 
activity. To the superstitious it was the plain road to 
heaven. To the ambitious it was the portal to bishoprics, 
and, after the monk St. Gregory, not unirequently to the 
Popedom. To the studious it offered the only opportunity 
then existing in the world of seeing many hooks and passing 
a life of study. To the timid and retiring it afforded the 
most secure, and probably the least laborious life a poor 
peasant could hope to find. Yast as were the multitudes 
that thronged the monasteries, the means for their support 

^ See Milmaa’s Hist, of Latin Christianity^ vol. ii. p. 293.- 
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were aever wantmg. Tlie belief that gifts or legacies to a 
mcmastery opened the doors of heaven was in a superstitious 
age sufficient to secure for the community an almost boundless 
wealth, which was still further increased by the sMU and 
perseverance with which the monks tilled the waste lands, by 
the exemption of their domains from all taxation, and by the 
tranquillity which in the most turbulent ages they usually 
enjoyed. In France, the Low Countries, and Germany they 
were pre-eminently agriculturists. Gigantic forests were 
felled, inhospitable marshes reclaimed, barren plains culti- 
vated by their hands. The monastery often became the nu- 
cleus of a dly . It was the centre of civilisation and industry, 
the symbol of moral power in an age of turbulence and war. 

It must be observed, however, that the beneficial influence 
of the monastic system was necessarily transitional, and the 
subsequent corruption the normal and inevitable result of its 
constitution. Yast societies living .in enforced celibacy, 
exercising an unbounded influence, and possessing enormous 
wealth, must necessarily have become hotbeds of corruption 
when the enthusiasm that had created them expired. The 
services they rendered as the centres of agriculture, the 
refuge of travellers, the sanctuaries in war, the counterpoise 
of the baronial castle, were no longer required when the con- 
vulsions of invasion had ceased and when civil society was 
definitely organised. And a similar observation may he 
extended even to their moral type. Thus, while it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Benedictine monks, by making 
labour an essential element of their discipline, did very much 
to eflace the stigma which slavery had affixed upon it, it is 
also true that, when industry had passed out of its initial 
stage, the monastic theories of the sanctity of poverty, and the 
evil of wealth, were its most deadly opponents. The dog- 
matic condemnation by theologians of loans at inter^t, which 
are the basis of mdustiial enterprise, was the expression of a 
far deeper antagonism of tendencies and ideals. 
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In one important respect, the transition from the eremite 
to the monastic life inyolved not only a change of circum- 
stances, but also a change of character. The habit of 
obedience, and the virtue of humility, assumed a position 
w^hich they had never previously occupied. The conditions 
of the hermit life contributed to develop to a very high 
degree a spirit of independence and spiritual pride, which was 
still further increased by a curious habit that existed in the 
Church of regarding each eminent hermit as the special model 
or professor of some particular virtue, and making pilgrim- 
ages to him, in order to study this aspect of his character.^ 
These pilgrimages, combined with the usually solitary and 
self-sufficing life of the hermit, and also with the habit of 
measuring pi'ogress almost entirely by the suppression of a 
physical appetite, which it is quite possible wholly to destroy, 
very naturally produced an extreme arrogance.^ But in the 
highly organised and disciplined monasteries of tb.e West, 
passive obedience and humility were the very first things 
that were inculcated. The monastery, beyond all other insti- 
tutions, was the school for their exercise ; and as the monk 
represented the highest moral ideal of the age, obedience and 
humilitiy acquired a new value in the minds of men. Ifearly 


^ Cassian. Canoh. Instit, y. 4. Another hermit, being very holy 
See, too, some striking instances of received pure -white bread every 
this in the life of St. Antony. day from heaven, but, being extra 
® This spiritual pride is well vagantly elated, the bread got worse 
noticed by Neander, Ecclesiastioal and -worse till it became perfectly. 
History (Bohn’s ed.), vol. lit. pp. black. (Tillemont, tome x. pp. 
321-323. It appears in many 27-28.) A certain Isidore affirmed 
traits scattered through the lives of that he had not been conscious of 
these saints. I have already cited sin, even in thought, for forty years, 
the visions telling St. Antony and (Socrates, iv. 23.) It was a saying 
St. Macarius that they were not the of St. Antony, that a solitary man 
best of living people ; and also the in the desert is free from three 
case ofthe hermit, who was deceived wars — of sight, speech, and heai^ 
by a devil in the form of a woman, be- ing; he has to combat only forni- 
cause he had been exalted by pride, cation. {Apothegmata Patrum^ 



of obedience. The special value of this education depended 
upon the peculiar circumstances of the time. The ancient 
civilisalaons, and especially that of Rome, had been by no 
means deficient in those habits; but it was in the midst of 
the dissolution of an old society, and of the ascendancy of 
barbarians, who exaggerated to the highest d^ee their per- 
sonal independence, that ihe Church proposed to the reverence 
of manMnd a life of passive obedience as the highest ideal of 
virtue. 

The habit of obedience was no new thing in the world, 
but the disposition of humility was pre-eminently and almost 
exclusively a Ohiistian virtue ; and there has probably never 
been any sphere in which it has been so largely and so suc- 
ce^fuUy inculcated as in the monastery. The whole peniten- 
tial discipline, the entire mode or tenor of the monastic life, 
was designed to tame every sentiment of pride, and to give 
humility a foremost place in the hierarchy of virtues. We 
have here one great source of the mollifying influence of 
Catholicism. The gentler virtues — benevolence and amia- 
bility — ^may, and in an advanced civilisation often do, subsist 
in natures that are completely devoid of genuine humility ; 
but, on the other hand, it is scarcely possible for a nature to 
be pervaded by a deep sentiment of humility without this 
sentiment exercising a softening influence over the whole 
character. To transform a fierce warlike nature into a 
character of a gentler type, the first essential is to awaken 
this feehng. In the monasteries, the extinction of social and 
domestic feelings, the narrow corporate spirit, and, still more, 
the atrocious opinions that were prevalent conce rnin g the 
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guilt of heresy, produced in many minds an extreme and most 
active ferocity ; hut the practice of charity, and the ideal of 
humility, never failed to exercise some softening influence 
upon Christendom. 

But, however advantageous the tempox’ary pre-eminence 
of this moral type may have been, it was obviously unsuited 
for a later stage of civilisation. Political liberty is almost 
impossible where the monastic system is supreme, not merely 
because the monasteries divert the energies of the nation from 
civic to ecclesiastical channels, but also because the monastic 
ideal is the very apotheosis of servitude. Catholicism has 
been admirably fitted at once to mitigate and to perpetuate 
despotism. "When men have learnt to reverence a life of 
passive, unreasoning obedience as the highest type of perfec- ^ 
tion, the enthusiasm and passion of fi^eedom necessarily decline. 
In this respect there is an analogy between the monastic and 
the military spirit, both of which promote and glorify passive 
obedience, and therefore prepare the minds of men for de- 
spotic rule ; hut, on the whole, the monastic spirit is probably 
more hostile to freedom than the military spirit, for the obe- 
dience of the monk is based upon humility, while the obedience 
of the soldier coexists with pride, bTow, a considerable 
measure of pride, or self-assertion, is an invariable charac- 
teristic of free communities. 

The ascendancy which the monastic system gave to the 
virtue of humility has not continued. This virtue is indeed 
the crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect characters 
of the saintly type ; but experience has shown that among 
common men humility is more apt to degenerate into ser- 
vility than pride into arrogance ; and modem moralists have 
appealed more successfully to the sense of dignity than to 
the opposite feeling. Two of the most important steps of 
later moral history have consisted of the creation of a senti- 
ment of pride as the parent and the guardian of many vir- 
tues The fii^ of these encroachments on the monastic 
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spirit was cHyalij, which called into being a proud and 
jealous military honour that has never since been extin- 
guished. The second was the creation of that feding of 
self-respect which is one of the most remarkable characteris- 
tics that distinguish Protestant from the most Catholic popu- 
lations, and which has proved among the former an invalu- 
able moral agent, forming &ank and independent natures, 
and checking every servile habit and all mean and degrading 
vice.^ The peculiar vigour with which it has been developed 
in Protestant countries may be attributed to the suppression 
of monastic institutions and habits ; to the stigma Protetant- 
ism has attached to mendicancy, which Catholicism has 
usually glorified and encouraged ; to the high place Protest- 
antism has accorded to private judgment and personal re- 
sponsibility ; and lastly, to the aotion of free political insti- 
tutions, which have taken deepest root where the principles 
of the Peformation have been accepted. 


The relation of the monasteries to the intellectual virtues, 
which we have next to examiae, opens out a wide field of 


^ * Pride, under such training 
[that of modern rationalistic philo- 
sophy], instead of running to waste, 
is turned to account. It gets a 
new name ; it Is called self-respect 
. . i It is ihrected into the channel 
of industry, firugality, honesty, and 
obedience, and it becomes the very 
staple of the religion and morality 
held in honour in a day like our 
own. It becomes the safeguard of 
chastity, the guarantee of veracity, 
in high and low; it is the very 
household god of the Protestant, 
inspiring neatness and decency in 
the servant-girl, propriety of car- 
riage and refined manners in her 
mistress, uprightness, manliness, 
and generosity in the head of the 


family. ... It is the stimulating 
principle of providence on the one 
hand, and of free expenditure on 
the other ; of an honouirable ambi- 
tion and of elegant enjoyment.* — 
Kewm^, On University J^tccationj 
Biscotmse ix. In the same lecture 
(which is, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful of the many beautiful pro- 
ductions of its illustrious author), 
Dr. hTewman describes, with admi- 
rable eloquence, the manner in 
which modesty has supplanted 
humility in the modern type of 
excellence. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the lecturer strongly 
disapproves of the movement he 
describes. 
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disciission ; and in order to appreciate it, it will be necessary 
to revert briefly to a somewbat earlier stage of ecclesiastical 
history. in the first place, it may be observed, that the 

phrase intellectual virtue, which is often used in a metaphor- 
ical sense, is susceptible of a strictly literal interpretation. 

If a sinoore and active desire for truth be a mor^ duly, the 
discipline and the dispositions that are plainly involved in 
every honest search fall rigidly within the range of ethics. 
To love truth sincerely means to pursue it with an earnest, 
consdentious, unflagging zeal. It means to be prepared to 
follow the light of evidence even to the most unwelcome 
; to labour earnestly to emancipate the mind from 
early prejuic^ ; to resist the current of the desires, and the 
reftacting influence of the passions ; to proportion on all oc- 
casions conviction to evidence, and to he ready, if need he, to 
exchai^ the calm of assurance for all the suffering of a per- 
plexed and disturbed mind. To do this is very dMcult and 
very painfnl; but it is clearly involved in the notion of 
earnest love of truth. If, thai, any system stig^ti^ as 
criminal the state of doubt, denounces the examination of 
some one class of arguments or facts, seeks to introduce the 
bias of the affections into the enquiries of the r^on, or 
rewards the honest conclusion of an upright investigator as 
involving moral guilt, that system is subversive of intel- 

lecfcoal honesty. , , - 

Among the ancients, although the methods of enquiry 

were often very faulty, and generalisations veiy hasty, a ^ 
spect for the honest search after truth 'was ^widely diffused. 
There were, as we have already seen, instances in w^h 
certain reli^ous practices which were r^arded as attestations 
of loyalty, or as necessary to propitiate tiie gods in fevour of 


prdSBTVsd tli6 notion of tho moral 
duties connected with the discipline 
of the intellect 


'Thus ‘indagado ven^ was 
reckoned among the leadingvirtnes, 
and the high place given to fo^ia 
and ‘ prndentia ’ in ethical writings 
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tli9 State, were ejafoi-ced by law ; there were even a few 
instances of philosophies, which were believed to lead directly 
to immoml results or social convulsions, being suppressed ; 
but, as a general rule, speculation was untrammelled, the 
notion of there being any necessary guilt in erroneous opinion 
was unknown, and the boldest enquirers were regarded with 
honour and admiration. The religious theory of Paganism 
had in this respect some influence. Polytheism, with many 
faults, had three great merits. It was eminently poetical, 
eminently patriotic, and eminently tolerant. The conception 
of a vast hierarchy of beings more glorious than, hut not 
wholly unlike, men, presiding over all the developments of 
nature, and filling the universe with their deeds, supplied the 
chief nutriment of the Greek imagination. The national 
religions, interweaving religious ceremonies and associa- 
tions with all civic life, concentrated and intensified the 
sentiment of patriotism, and the notion of many distinct 
groups of gods led men to tolerate many forms of worship 
and gi-eat variety of creeds. In that colossal amalgam of 
nations of which Home became the metropolis, intellectual 
liberty still further advanced ; the vast variety of philosophies 
and beliefs expatiated unmolested ; the search for trath was 
regarded as an important element of virtue, and the relent- 
less and most sceptical criticism which Socrates had applied 
in tuin to all the fundamental propositions of popular belief 
remained as an example to hds successors. 

We have already seen that one leading cause of the rapid 
progress of the Church was that its teachers enforced their 
distinctive tenets as absolutely essential to salvation, and thus 
assailed at a great advantage the supporters of all other creeds 
which did not claim this exclusive authority. We have seen, 
too, that in an age of great and growing credulity they had 
been conspicuous for their assertion of the duty of absolute, 
unqualified, and unquestioning belief. The notion of the 
guilt both of error and of doubt grew rapidly, and, being 
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soon I’egarded as a fondamental tenet, it determined the 
whole course and policy of the Churcin 

And here, I think, it will not be unadvisaWe to pause for 
a moment, and endeavour to ascertain what misconceived 
truth lay at the root of this fatal tenet. Considered ab- 
stractedly and by the light of nature, it is as unmeaning to 
speak of the immoralily of an iutellectual mistake as it 
would he to talk of the colour of a sound. If a man has 
dncerely persuaded himself that it is possible for parallel 
lines to meet, or for two straight Hnes to enclose a space, we 
pronounce his judgment to be absurd ; but it is free from all 
tincture of immorality. And if, instead of frtiling to appre- 
ciate a demonstrable truth, his error consisted in a false esti- 
mate of the conflicting arguments of an historical problem, 
this mistake — assuming always that the enquiry was an up- 
right one — is still simply external to the sphere of morals. 
It is possible that his conclusion, by weakening some barrier 
against vice, may produce vicious consequences, like those 
which might ensue from some ill-advised modification of the 
police force j but it in no degree follows from this that the 
judgment is in itself criminal. If a student applies himself 
with the same dispositions to Boman and Jewish histories, 
the mistakes he may make in the latter are no more 
immoral than those which he may make in the former. 

There are, however, two cases in which an intellectual 
error may be justly said to involve, or at least to represent, 
guilt. In tbe first place, error very frequently springs from 
the partial or complete absence of that mental disposition 
which is implied in a real love of truth. Hypocrites, or men 
who through interested motives profess opinions which they 
do not really heHeve, are probably rarer than is usually sup- 
posed ; but it would be difficult to over-estimate the number 
of those whose genuine convictions are due to the unresisted 
bias of their interests. By the term interests, I mean not 
only material well-being, but also all those mental luxuries, 


1 
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all tkose grooves or channels for thought, which it is easy jmd 
pleasing to follow, and painful and difficult to abandon. 
Such are the love of ease, the love of certainty, the love of 
system, the bias of the passions, the associations of the 
imagination, as well as the coarser iiffiuences of social 
position, domestic happiness, professional interest, party 
feeling, or ambition. In most men, the love of truth is so 
languid, and the reluctance to encounter mental suffering is 
so great, that they yield their judgments without an effort to 
the current, withdraw their minds &om all opinions or 
arguments opposed to their own, and thus speedily convince 
themselves of the truth of what they wish to believe. He 
who really loves truth is bound at least to endeavour to 
resist these distortiiig infiuences, and in as far as his opmions 
are the result of his not haviog done so, in so far they repre- 
sent a moral failing. 

In the next place, it must he observed that every moral 
disposition hrmgs with it an intellectual bias which exercises 
a gimt and often a controlling and decisive influence even 
upon the most earnest enquirer. If we know the character 
or disposition of a man, we can usually predict with 
tolerable accuracy many of his opinions. We can teU to 
what side of politics, to what canons (*f taste, to what theory 
of morals he will naturally incline. Stem, heroic, and 
haughiy natures tend to systmns in which these qualities 
occupy the foremost position in the moral type, while gentle 
natures will as naturally lean towards systems in which the 
amiable virtues are supreme. Impelled by a species of moral 
gravitation, the enquirer will glide insensibly to the system 
which is congruous to his disposition, and intellectual diffi- 
culties will seldom arrest him. He can have observed 
human nature with but little fruit who has not remarked 
how constant is this connection, and how very rarely men 
change fimdamentally the principles they had deliberately 
adopted on religious, moral, or even political questions, 
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witihoiiti tlie cliange being preceded, ^companied, or very 
speedily followed, by a serious niodifieation of cbaracter. 
So, too, a vicious and depraved nature, or a nature wbicb is 
bal’d, narrow, and unsympatbetic, will tend, mucb less by 
calculation or indolence than by natural affinity, to low and 
degrading views of btmian nature. Those wbo have never 
felt tbe higher emotions will scarcely appreciate them. The 
materials with which the intellect builds are often derived 
from the heart, and a moral disease is therefore not unffie- 
quently at the root of an eiToneous judgment. 

Of these two truths the first cannot, I tiunk, be said to 
have had any infiuence in the formation of the theological 
notion of the guilt of eiror. An elaborate process of mem 
tal discipline, with a view to strengthening the critical povrers 
of the mind, is utterly remote from the spirit of theology ; 
and this is one of the great reasons why the growth of an 
inductive and scientific spirit is invariably hostile to theolo* 
gical interests. To raise the requisite standard of proof, to 
inculcate hardness and slowness of belief, is the first task of 
the inductive reasoner. He looks with great favour upon 
the condition of a suspended judgment ; he encoxnages men 
rather to prolong than to abridge it ; he regards the tendency 
of the human mind to rapid and premature generalisations 
as one of its most fatal vices ; he desires especially that that 
which is believed should not be so cherished that the mind 
should be indisposed to admit doubt, or, on the appearance 
of new arguments, to revise with impartiahty its conclusions 
Nearly all the greatest intellectual achievements of the last 
three centuii^ have been preceded and prepared by the 
growth of scepticism. The historic scepticism which Vico, 
Beaufort, Pouilly, and Voltaire in the last century, and 
Niebuhr and Lewis in the present century, applied to ancient 
history, lies at the root of all the great modem efforts to re- 
construct the history of mankind. The splendid discoveries 
of physical science would have been impossible but for tbe 
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scieatific scepticism of the school of Bacon, which dissipated 
the old theories of the universe, and led men to demand a 
Beverity of proof altogether unknown to the ancients. The 
philosophic scepticism with which the system of Hume 
ended and the system of Kant began, has given the greatest 
modem impulse to metaphysics and ethics. Exactly in pro- 
portion, therefore, as men are educated in the inductive 
school, they are alienated from those theological systems 
which represent a condition of doubt as sinful, seek to govern 
the reason by the interests and the affections, and make it a 
main object to destroy the impartiality of the judgment. 

But although it is difficult to look upon Catholicism in 
any other light than as the most deadly enemy of the 
scientific spirit, it has always cordially recognised the most 
important truth, that character in a very great measure 
determines opinions. To cultivate the moral type that is 
most congenial to the opinions it desires to recommend has 
always been its effort, and the conviction that a deviation 
from that type has often been the predisposing cause of intel- 
lectual heresy, had doubtless a large share in the first persua- 
sion of the guilt of error* But priestly and other influences 
soon conspired to enlarge this doctrine. A crowd of specu- 
lative, historical, and administrative propositions were 
assei*ted as essential to salvation, and all who rejected them 
were wholly external to the bond of Christian sympathy. 

If, indeed, we put aside the pure teaching of the Christian 
founders, and consider the actual history of the Church since 
Constantine, we shall find no justification for the popular 
theoiy that beneath its influence the narrow spirit of patriot- 
ism faded into a wide and cosmopolitan philanthropy. A 
real though somewhat languid feeling of universal brother- 
hood had already been created in the world by the univer- 
sality of the Homan Empire. In the new faith the range of 
genuine sympathy was strictly limited by the creed. Ac- 
cording to the popular belief, ail who differed from the 
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taaching of the oriliodox lived under the haked of the 
Almighty, and were destined after death for an eternity of 
anguish. Very naturally, therefore, they were wholly 
alienated fi*om the true believers, and no moral or intellectual 
excellence could atone for their crime in propagating error. 
The eighty or ninety sects, * into which Christianily speedily 
clivicled, hated one another with an intensity that extorted 
the wonder of Julian and the ridicule of the Pagans of 
Alexandria, and the fierce riots and persecutions that hatred 
produced appear in every page of ecclesiastical history.* 
There is, indeed, something at once grotesque and ghastly in 
the spectacle. The Donatists, having separated fl-om the 
orthodox simply on the question of the validity of the conse- 
cration of a certain bishop, declared that all who adopted 
the oi-thodox view must be damned, refused to perform their 
rites in the orthodox churches which they had seized, till they 
had biumt the altar and scraped the wood, beat multitudes to 
death with clubs, blinded others by anointing their eyes with 
lime, filled Africa, dining nearly two centuries, with war and 
desolation, and contributed largely to its final niin.^ The 
childish and almost unintelligible quarrels between the 
Homoiousians and the Homoousians, between those who 
maintained that the nature of Christ was like that of the 
Father and those who maintained that it was the same, 
filled the world with riot and hatred. The Catholics tell 
how an Arian Emperor caused eighty orthodox priests to be 
drowned on a single occasion j ^ how three thousand pei'sons 
perished in the riots that convulsed Constantmople when the 
Arian Bishop Macedonius superseded the Athanasian Paul 
how Ceorge of Cappadocia, the Arian Bishop of Alexandria, 


^ St. Augustine reckoned eighty- 
eight sects as existing in his time. 

* See a full account of these 
persecutions in Tillemont, Mim. 
d^Ristoire ecclh, tome ri. 




® Socrates, R. E., iv. 16. This 
anecdote is much doubted hy 
modern historians. 

* Milman’s Rist.ofQhHsiianliy 
(ed. 1867), vol, ii. p. 422. 
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caused tbe widows of the Athanasian party to be scourged 
OB the soles of their feet, the holy virgins to be stripped 
naked, to be flogged with the prickly branches of palm-trees, 
or to he slowly scorched over fii*es till they abjured their 
creed. ^ The triumpli of the Catholics in Egy])t was accom- 
panied (if we may believe the solemn assei-tions of eighty 
Arian Bishops) by every variety of plunder, murder, sacri- 
lege, and outrage, ^ and Arias himself was probably poi- 
soned by Catholic hands.® The followers of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, who were chiefly monks, filled their city with 
riot and bloodshed, wounded the prefect Orestes, diugged the 
pure and gifted Hypatia into one of their chm-chas, murdered 
her, toi*e the flesh from her bones with shaip shells, and, 
having stripped her body naked, flung her mangled I’emains 
into the flames.'* In Ephesus, during the contest between 
St. Cyril and the Nestorians, the cathedral itself was the 
theatre of a fierce and bloody conflict.® Constantinople, on 
the occasion of the deposition of St. Chrysostom, was foi 
seveml days in a condition of absolute anai'chy.® After the 
Council of Chalcedon, Jerusalem and Alexandria v^ere again 
convulsed, and the bishop of the latter city was murdered 
in his baptistery.^ About fifty years later, when the IMono- 
plxysite controvei^y was at its height, the palace of the 
em|)eror at Constantinople was blockaded, the churches were 
besieged, and the streets comnranded by ftiricis bands of 
contending monks.* Repressed for a time, the riots broke 

* St, Athanasius, Hisioncal seems to have been regarded as 

(Library of the Fathers), such, but it was a matter of cou^' 
pp. 192, 284. troversy whether it was a miracle 

* Milman, Hist, of Christianity^ or a murder. 

ii. pp. 436-437. Socrates, //. E., rii. 13 45. 

® The death of Ariue, as is well * Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris- 
known, took place suddenly (his /zVunXv, vol. i. pp. 214-215. 
bowels, it is said, coming out) when « Milman, Hist, of Chrisiiamip ^ 

he was just about to make his ycL iii. p. 145. 
triumphal entry into the Cathe- ^ Milman, Hut. of Latin Chris^ 
dral of Constantinople. The death tlanity, vol. i. pp. 290-291. 

'though -oossibly natural) never * Jhhl, yoL i. pp. 310-31L 
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otit two years after with an increased ferocity, and almosl 
every leading city of the East was hlled by the monks with 
bloodshed and with outrage.* St, Augustine himself is accused 
of having excited every kind of popular persecution against 
"-.he Semi-Pelagians.''^ The Councils, animated by an almost 
fi-antic hatred, urged on by their anathemas the rival sects.^ 
In the ^ Bobber Council ^ of Ephesus, Flavianus, the Bishop 
of Constantinople, was kicked and beaten by the Bishop of 
Alexandi'ia, or at least by his followers, and a few days later 
died from the effect of the blows, ^ In the contested election 
that resulted in the election of St. Damasus as Pope of Rome, 
though no theological question appears to have been at issue, 
the riots were so fierce that one hundred and thirty-seven 
corpses were found in one of the churches. * The precedent 


Milman, nf Latin Chris- 
tianity^ vol. i. pp. 314-318. 
Bean Milman thus sums up ‘the 
history: ^ Monks in Alexandria, 
monks in Antioch, monks in Jeru- 
salem, monks in Constantinople, 
decide peremptorily on orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy. The bishops 
themselves cower before them. 
Macedonius in Constantinople, Fla- 
vianus in Antioch, Elias in Jeru- 
salem, condemn themselves and 
abdicate, or are driven from their 
sees. Persecution is universal — 
persecution by every means of vio- 
lence and crueltj" ; the only question 
is, in whose hands is the power to 
persecute. . . . Bloodshed, murder, 
treachery, assassination, even dur- 
ing the public worship of God — 
these are the frightful means by 
which each party strives to main- 
tain its opinions and to defeat its 
adversary.’ 

*See a striking passage from 
Julianas of Eclana, cited by Mil- 
man, Hist, of Latin Christianity^ 
vol. i. p. 164. 

* * Nowhere is Christianity less 


attractive tlran in the Councils oi 
the Church. . . . Intrigue, injus 
tice, violence, decisions on authority 
alone, and that the authority of a 
turbulent majority, . , . detract 
from the reverence and impugn the 
judgments of at least the later 
Councils. The close is almost in- 
vanably a terrible anathema, in 
which it is impossible not to dis- 
cern the tones of human hatred, of 
arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at 
the damnation imprecated against 
the htimiliated adversary.’ — Ibid, 
vol. i. p. 202. 

See the account of this scene in 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii, ; 
Milman, Hist, of Latin CkrisUanUy, 
vol. i. p, 263. There is a con- 
flict of authorities as to whether 
the Bishop of Alexandria himself 
kicked his adversary, or, to speak 
more correctly, the act which is 
charged against him by some con- 
temporary writers is not charged 
against him by others. The vio- 
lence was certainly done by his 
followers and in his presence. 

^ AmmianusMarcellinus,xxyii.3- 

z 2 







^ Cyprian, Ixi. almost tlie unanimous applause of 

« Mnnrtn. T^, TJisd. nf Chaj^tianU^^ the Christian world/ — Milman's 
vol. ii. p. S06. , „ , qf Christianity ^ vol.iii. p, 169. 

* Ibid. iii. 10'. " " ^ ■ s Theodosian laws of 

^ ‘ By this time the Old T^esU- Paganism. 
merit language and sentiment with ® This* appears from the whole 
regard to idolatry were completely history of the controversy : bu^ls^ 
incorporated with the Christian prevailing feeling is, I thj^iOx- 
feeling ; and when Ambrose en- pressed with peeuliaiaWW^Kiess in 
forced on a Christian Emperor the the ftdlowing ptissage : — ‘ Eadraer 
sacred duty of rntolerance against says (following the words of Bede) 
opinions and practices which in Oolman’s times there was a sharp 
scarcely a century before bad been controversy about the observing of 
the established religion of the Easter, and other rules of life for 
Empire, his zeal was supported by churchmen; therefore, this ques' 
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the question of the nature of the light at the ti’ansfigura- 
tion was discussed at Constantinople, those who refused to 
admit that that light was uncreated, were deprived of the 
honours of Christian buiialJ 

Together with these legislative and ecclesiastical measures, 
a literature arose surpassing in. its mendacious ferocity any 
other the world had known. The polemical writers habitually 
painted as dsemons those who diverged from the orthodox 
belief, gloated with a vindictive piety over the sulFerings of 
the heretic upon earth, as upon a Divine punishment, and 
sometimes, with an almost superhuman malice, passing in 
imagination beyond the threshold of the grave, exulted in 
no ambiguous terms on the tortures which they believed to 
be reserved for him for ever. A few men, such as Synesiiis, 
Bash, or Salvian, might still find some excellence in Pagans 
01 heretics, but their candour was altogether exceptional j 
and he who will compare the beautiful pictures the Greek 
poets gave of their Trojan adversaries, or the Boman historians 
of the enemies of their country, with those which ecclesiastical 
writers, for many centuries, almost invarialdy gave of all 
who were opposed to their Church, may easily estimate the 
extent to which cosmopolitan sympathy had retrogi’aded. 

At the period, however, when the Western monasteries 
began to discharge their intellectual functions, the supremacy 
of Catholicism was nearly established, and polemical ardour 
had begun to wane. The literary zeal of the Church took 
other fo.rms, but all were deeply tinged by the monastic 
spirit. It is difficult or impossible to conceive what would 
have been the intellectual fut^ire of the world had Catholicism 
never arisen — what principles or impulses would have guided 
the course of the human mind, or what new institutions 

tion deservedly excited the minds run, or had run in vain. — King’s 
and feeling of many people, fearing Bist. of the Church of Ireland^ boot 
lest, perhaps, after having received li. ch. vi. 
the name of Christians, they should * Gibbon, cliap, lxiii» 
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would liave been created for its culture. Under the influence 
of Catholicism, the monasteiy became the one sphere of 
intellectual labour, and it continued during many centuries 
to occupy that position. Without enteiing into anything 
resembling a literary history, which would be foreign to the 
objects of the present work, I shall endeavour briefly to 
estimate the manner in which it discharged its functions. 

The first idea that is natui-ally suggested by the mention 
of the intellectual services of monasteries is the preservation 
of the writings of the Pagans. I have already ohsei-veii 
that among the early Christians there was a marked difference 
on the subject of thdr writings. The school which was 
represented hy Tertullian regarded them with abhorrence ; 
while the Platonists, who were represented by Justin Martyr’, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origetr, not merely rwognisod 
with great cordiality thdr beauties, but even imagined that 
they could detect in them both the traces of an original 
Divine inspiration, and plagiar'isms from the J ewish writings. 
While avoiding, for the most part, these extremes, St. Augus- 
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Pagan Hypatia, openly declared his complete disbelief in the 
resurrection of the body, and his firm adhesion to the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, ^ Had the 
ecclesiastical theory prerailed which gave such latitude even 
to the leaders of the Church, the course of Christianity would 
have been very different. A reactionary spiiit, howev^’, 
arose at Rome. The doctrine of exclusive salvation supplied 
its intellectual basis ; the political and organisiug genius of 
the Roman ecclesiastics impelled them to reduce belief into 
a rigid form ; the genius of St. Gregory guided the movemen t,^ 
and a series of historical events, of which the ecclesiastical 
and political separation of the Western empire from the 
speculative Greeks, and the invasion and conversion of the 
barbarians, were the most important, definitely established 
fche ascendancy of the Catholic type. In the convulsions 
that followed the barbarian invasions, intellectual energy of 
a secular kind almost absolutely ceased. A pairing gleam 
issued, indeed, in the sixth century, from the Court of Theo- 
doric, at Ravenna, which was adorned by the genius of 


* An interesting sketch of this 
very interesting prelate has lately 
been written by M. Druon, Mude 
sur la Vie et les (Emres de Byni- 
sius (Paris, 1859). 

2 Tradition has pronoxinced Gre- 
gory the Great to have been the 
destroyer of the Palatine library, 
and to have been especially zealous 
in burning the writings of Livy, 
because they described the achieve- 
ments of the Pagan gods. Por 
these charges, however (which I 
am sorry to find repeated by so 
eminent a writer as Dr. Draper), 
there is no real evidence, for they 
are not found in any writer earlier 
than the twelftli century. (See 
Bayle, Diet* art. ‘ Greg.*) The ex- 
treme contempt of Gregory for 
Pagan literature is, however, suffi- 


ciently manifested in his famous 
and very curious letter to Desido- 
riiis, Bishop of Vienne, rebuking 
him for having taught certain per- 
sons Pagan literature, and thus 
mingled ‘the praises of Jupiter 
with the praises of Christ;* doing 
what would be impious even for a 
religious layman, ‘polluting the 
mind with the blasphemous praises 
of the wicked.’ Some curious evi- 
dence of the feelings of the Chris- 
tians of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries, about Pagan literature, 
is given in Guingiien5, Hist. liiU- 
raire de. VXtalie^ tome i. p. 29-81, 
and some legends of a later period 
are candidly related by one of the 
most enthusiastic English advocates 
of the Middle Ages, (Maitland, 
Dark Ages,) 
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Boefcliiiis, and tlie talent of Cassiodorus and SymmadwiB; 
but after this time, for a long period, literature consist-ed 
almost exclusively of sermons and lives of saints, which 
were composed in the monasteries.^ Gregory of Tours 
was succeeded as an annalist by the still feebler J’rede- 
garius, and there was then a long and absolute blank. A 
few outlying countries showed some faint animation. St. 
Leander and St. Isidore planted at Seville a school, which 
flourished in the seventh century, and the distant monas- 
teries of Ireland continued somewhat later to be the 
receptacles of learning ; but the rest of Europe sank into an 
almost absolute torpor, tiU the rationalism of Abelai-d, and 
the events thatibUowed the crusades, began the revival of 
learning. The principal service which Catholicism rendered 
during this period to Pagan literature was probably the per- 
petuation of Latin as a sacred language. The complete 
absence of all curiosity about that litemture is shown by the 
fact that Greek was suffered to become almost absolutely 
extinct, though there was no time when the Western nations 
had not some relations with the Greek empire, or when 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land altogether ceased. The study 
of the Latin classics was for the most part positively dis- 
couraged. The writers, it was believed, were burning in 
hell; the monks were /too inflated with their imaginary 
knowledge to regard with any respect a Pagan writer, and 
periodical panics about the approaching termination of the 


1 Pr<A>ably the best account of England attained its lowest poinf 
the intellectual history of these somewhat later. Of the great pro- 
times is still to be found in the ad- tectors of learning Theodorie was 
mirable introductory chapters with unable to write (see Q-uinguen^, 
which the Benedictines prefaced tome i. p. 31), and Charlemagne 
each century of their (Eginhard) only began to learn 

de la France. The Benedictines when advanced in life, and was 
think (with Hallam) that the never quite able to master the ac- 
eighth century was, on the whole, complishment, Alfred, however, 
the darkest on the continent,, though was distinguished in literature. 
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world continually checked any desire for secular learxdng.^ 
It was the custom among some monks, when they were under 
the discipline of silence, and desired to ask for Yirgil, Horace, 
or any other Gentile work, to indicate their wish by scratching 
their ears like a dog, to which animal it was thought the 
Pagans might be reasonably compared.^ The monasteries 
contained, it is said, during some time, the only libraries in 
Europe, and were therefore the sole receptacles of the Pagan 
manuscripts; but we cannot infer from this that, if the 
monasteries had not existed, similar libraries would not have 
been called into being in their place. To the occasional 
industry of the monks, in copying the works of antiquity, 
we must oppose the industry they displayed, though chiefly 
at a somewhat later period, in scraping the ancient parch- 
ments, in order that, having obliterated the writing of the 
Pagans, they might cover them with their own legends.® 
There are some aspects, however,^^ in which the monastic 
period of literature appears eminently beautiful. The fret- 




^ The belief that the world was 
just about to end was, as is well 
known, very general among the 
early Christians, and greatly 
affected their lives. It appears in 
the New Testament, and very 
clearly in the epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas in the first century. The 
persecutions of the second and 
third centuries revived it, and both 
TertuUian and Cyprian {m Bern- 
trianum) strongly assert it. With 
the triumph of Christianity the 
apprehension for a time subsided ; 
but it reappeared with great force 
when the dissolution of the Empire 
was manifestly impending, when it 
was accomplished, and in the pro- 
longed anarchy and suffering that 
ensued. Gregory of Tours , writing 
in the latter part of the sixth cen- 


tury, speaks of it as very prevalent 
{prohgm to the First Book ) ; and 
St, Gregory the Great, about the 
same time, constantly expresses it. 
The panic that filled Europe at the 
end of the tenth century has been 
often described. 

Maitland’s Bark Ages, p. 403. 

* This passion for scraping 
MSS. became common, according to 
Montfaucon, after the twelfth cen- 
tniy. (Maitland, p. 40.) According 
to Hallam, however {Middle Ages, 
ch. ix part i.), it must have begun 
earlier, being chiefly caused by the 
cessation or great diminution of 
the supply of Egyptian papyrus, 
in consequence of the capture of 
Alexandria by the Saracens, early 
in the seventh century. 
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fulness and impatience and exti-eme tension of modern literary 
life, the many anxieties that paralyse, and the feverish craving 
for applause that perverts, so many noble intellects, were 
then unknown. Severed from all the cares of active life, in 
the deep calm of the monasteiy, where the turmoil of the 
outer world could never come, the monkish scholar pursued 
his studies in a spirit which has now almost faded from the 
world. No doubt had ever disturbed his mind. To him the 
problem of the universe seemed solved. E2q)atiatmg for ever 
with unfaltering faith upon the unseen world, he had learnt 
to live for it alone. His hopes were not fixed upon human 
greatness or fame, but upon the pardon of his sins, and the 
rewards of a happier world, A crowd of quaint and often 
beautiful legend illustrate the deep union that subsisted 
between literature and religion. It is related of Csedmon, 
the first great poet of the Anglo-Saxons, that he found in the 
secular life no vent for his hidden genius. When the war- 
riors assembled at their banquets, sang in turn the praises of 
war or beauty, as the instrument passed to him, he rose and 
wont out with a sad heart, for he alone was unable to weave 
his thoughts in verse. Wearied and desponding he lay down 
to rest, when a %ure appeared to him in his dream and com- 
manded him to sing the Creation of the World. A trans- 
poit of religious fervour thrilled his brain, his imprisoned 
intellect was unlocked, and he soon became the foremost 
poet of his land.^ A Bpanish hoy, having long tried in vain 
to master Ms task, and driven to despaii* by the severity of 
his teachei*, ran away from his father^s home. Tired with 
wandering, and full of anxious thoughts, he sat down to rest 
by the margin of a well, when his eye was caught by the 
deep furrow in the stone. He asked a girl who was drawing 
water to explain it, and she told him that it had been worn 
by the constant attiition of the rope. The poor boy, who 
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wa® already full of remorse for what he had done, recognised 
in the reply a Divine intiination. * If/ he thought, ^ by daily 
use the soft rope could thus penetrate the hard stone, surely 
a long persevemnce could overcome the dulness of my 
brain/ He returned to his father's house ; he laboured with 
redoubled earnestness, and he lived to he the great St. Isidore 
of Spain. ^ A monk who had led a vicious life was saved, it 
LS said, from hell, because it was found that his sins, though 
very numerous, were just outnumbered by the letters of a 
ponderous and devout book he had written.^ The Holy 
Spirit, in the shape of a dove, had been seen to inspire St. 
Gregory ; and the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, and of 
sevei'al other theologians, had been expressly applauded by 
Christ or by his saints. When, twenty years after death, the 
tomb of a certain monkish writer was opened, it was found 
that, although the remainder of the body had crumbled into 
dust, the hand that had held the pen remained flexible and 
undecayed.^ A young and nameless scholar was once buried 
near a convent at Bonn. The night after his funeral, a nun 
whose cell oveidooked the cemetery was awakened by a bril- 
liant light that filled the room. She started up, imagining 
that the day had dawned, but on looking out she found that 
it was still night, though a dazzling splendour was around. 
A female form of matchless loveliness was bending over the 
scholar's grave. The effluence of her beauty filled the air 
with light, and she clasped to her heart a snow-white dove 
that rose to meet her from the tomb. It was the Mother of 


* Mariana, J)e Bebm HispanicBj 
vi. 7* Mariana says the stone was 
in his time preserved as a relic. 

® Odericus Vitalis, quoted by 
Maitland {DarJc Ages, pp. 268-269). 
The monk was restored to life that 
he might have an opportunity of 
reformation. The escape was a 
narrow one, for there W'as only one 
letter against which no sin could 


be adduced — a remarkable instance 
of tbe advantages of a diiOfuse style. 

® Digby, M^res Catholici, book 
x. p. 246, Matthew of Westmin- 
ster tells of a certain king who 'was 
very charitable, and whose right 
hand (which had assuaged many 
sorrows) remained undccayed after 
death (a.d, 644), 
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God come to receive the soul of the martyred scholar ; ^ foi 
scholars too/ adds the old chromcler, ^ are martyrs if they 
live iu purity and labour Tvith courage*’ ' 

But legends of this kind, though not without a veiy 
real beauty, must not blind us to the fact that the period of 
Catholic ascendancy was on the whole one of the most 
deplorable in the history of the human mind* The energies 
of Christendom were diverted from all useful and progressive 
studies, and were wholly expended on theological disquisi- 
tions* A crowd of superstitions, attributed to infallible wis- 
dom, banned the path of knowledge, and the charge of magic, 
or the charge of heresy, crushed every bold enquiry in the 
sphere of physical nature or of opinions. Above all, the 
conditions of true enquiry had been cursed by the Church. 
A blind unquestioning credulity was inculcated as the first 
of duties, and the habit of doubt, the impartiality of a sus- 
pended judgment, the desire to heai* both sides of a disputed 
question, and to emancipate the judgment from unreasoning 
prejudice, were all in consequence condemned. T'he belief 
in the guilt of eiTor and doubt became universal, and that 
belief may be confidently pronounced to be the most perni- 
cious superstition that has ever been accredited among man- 
kind, Mistaken facts are rectified by enquiry. Mistaken 
methods of research, though^ far more inveterate, are gra- 
dually altered ; hut the spirit that shrinks from enquiry as 
sinful, and deems a state of doubt a state of guilt, is the most 
enduring disease that can afflict the mind of man. 'Not till 
the education of Europe passed from the monasteries to the 
universities, not till Mohammedan science, and classical free- 
thought, and industrial independence broke the sceptre of 
the Church, did the intellectual revival of Europe begin. 

I am aware that so strong a statement of the intellectual 
darkness of the middle ages is likely to encounter opposition 


See Haur^au, Hist, de la Thilosophie scolastiquef tome i. pp. 24-25. 
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fi*om many quarters. The blindness which the philosophers 
of the eighteenth centitry manifested to their better side has 
produced a reaction which has led many to an opposite, and, 
I believe, far more erroneous extreme. Some have become 
eulogists of the penod, through love of its distinctive theo- 
logical doctrines, and othei-s through ai'chseological enthusiasm, 
while a very pretentious and dogmatic, but, 3 think, sometim es 
superficial, school of writers, who loudly boasii themvselves the 
regenerators of history, and ti*eat with supreme contempt 
all the vaaieties of theological opinion, are accustomed, partly 
through a very shallow historical optimism which scarcely 
admits the possibility of retrogression, and partly tlirough 
sympathy with the despotic chai-acter of Catholicism, to 
extol the mediseval society in the most extravagant terms. 
Without entei-ing into a lengthy examination of this sub- 
ject, I may he pemitted to indicate shortly two or three 
fallacies which are continually displayed in their apprecia- 
tions. 

It is an undoubted truth that, for a considerable peidod, 
almost all the knowledge of Europe was included in the 
monasteries, and from this it is continually inferrecl that, 
had these institutions not existed, knowledge would have 
been absolutely extinguished. But such a conclusion I con- 
ceive to he altogether untrue. During the period of the 
Pagan empire, intellectual life had been diffused over a vast 
portion of the globe. Egypt and Asia Minor had become 
great centres of civilisation. Greece was still a land of 
learning. Spain, Gaul, and even Britain,^ were Ml of 
libraries and teachers. The schools of Narboime, Arles, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles, Poitiers, and Treves 
were already famous. The Christian emperor Gratian, in 
A.D. 37 6, carried out in Gaul a ^stem similar to that which 

* On the progpress of Eoman civilisation in Britain, see Tacitus, 
Agrioola^ xxi. 
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h.ad already, imder the Antonines, been pursued in Italy, 
ordaining that teanhers should be supported by the State in 
every leading city.^ To suppose that Latin literature, 
having been so widely diffiised, could have totally perished, 
or that all interest in it could have permanently ceased, evm 
under the extremely unfavourable circumstances that followed 
the downfaU'bf the Roman Empire and the Mohammedan 
invasions, is, I conceive, absurd. If Catholicism had never 
existed, the human mind would have sought other spheres 
for its development, and at least a pai't of the treasures of 
antiquity would have been preserved in other ways. The 
monasteries, as corporations of peaceful men protected from 
the incursions of tibie barbarians, became very naturally the 
reservoirs to which the sireams of literature flowed; but 
much of what they are represented as creating, they had in 
reality only attracted. The inviolable sanctity wbicb they 
secured rendered them invaluable receptacles of ancient 
leamiDg in a period of anarchy and perpetual war, and the 
industry of the monks in transcribing, probably more than 
counterbalanced their industry in effacing, the (classical 
writings. The ecclesiastical unity of Christendom was also 
of extreme importance in rendering possible a general inter- 
change of ideas. Whetlier these services outweighed the 
intellectual evils resulting from the complete diversion of the 
human mind from all secular learning, and from the per- 
sistent inculcation, as a matter of duty, of that habit of 
abject credulity which it is the first task of the intellectua] 
reformer to eradicate, may he reasonably doubted. 

It is not unfrequent, again, to hear the preceding fallacy 
stated m a somewhat different form. We are reminded that 
almost all the men of genius during several centimes wert? 
great theologians, and we are asked to conceive the more 
than Egyptian darkness that would have prevailed had the 

* See the Benedictine Eist, UtUr, de la France, tome i. part ii. p. 9, 
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CfttiioUc theology which produced them not existed. This 
;Xlt resembles that of the prisoner in a famous passage 
of Cicero, who, having spent his eniare life m a dark dirngwi^ 
and knowing the light of day only from a suigle ray which 
passed through a fissure in the ^vall, inferred that if the 
wall were removed, as the fissure would no longer exist, all 
liaht would be excluded. Medieval Catholicism di^maged 
and suppressed in every way secular studies, while i con- 
ferred a monopoly of wealth and honour and ^^ei- upon 
the distinguished theologian. Very naturally, therefore, it 
attracted into the path of theology the gemus_ that would 
have existed without it, hut would under other circumstances 
haTe been displayed in other forms. ^ _ 

It is not to be inferred, bowever, from this, that mediseval 
OatboHcism had not, in the sphere of intellect, any real 
creative power. A great moral ot religious enthuaasm 
always evokes a certain amount of genius that would no 
otherwise have existed, or at least been displayed, and the 
monasteries were peculiarly fitted to develop certain caste 
of mind, which m no other sphere could have so perfectly 
expanded. The great writings of St. Thomas Aquinas^ and 
life followers, and, in more modem times, the massive and 
conscientious emdition of the Benedictines, will always make 
certain periods of the monastic history venerable to the 
scholar. But, when we remember that during many 
centuries nearly every one possessing any Uterary taste or 
talents became a monk, when we recollect that these monks 
were familfei- with ike language, and might easily have b^n 
familiar with the noble Uterature, of ancient Borne, and when 

1 A biomapher of St. Thomas est non-seulomentson ohoM’oeuyre 
‘L’opmiougtotelamentiApandiia 

parmi les thiologiens e’est quo la dAqmn, p. 140. 

Somme ie TMologie de St. Thomas 
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we also consider tlie mode of theii* life, wMch would seem, 
fiom its freedom from care, and from the very monotony of its 
routine, peculiarly calculated to impel them to study, we 
can hardly fail to wonder how very little of any real value 
they added, for so long a period, to the knowledge of man- 
kind. It is indeed a remarkable fact that, even in the ages 
when the Catholic ascendancy was most perfect, some of the 
greatest achievements were either opposed or simply external 
to ecclesiastical influence. Boger Bacon, having been a monk, 
is frequently spoken of as a creature of Catholic teaching. 
But there never was a more striking instance of the force of 
a great genius in resisting the tendencies of his age. At a 
time when physical science was continually neglected, dis- 
couraged, or condemned, at a time when all the great prizes 
of the world were open to men who pursued a very different 
course, Bacon applied himself with transcendent genius to 
the study of nature. Fourteen years of his life were spent 
in prison, and when he died his name was blasted as a 
magician. The mediaeval laboratories were chiefly due to 
the pursuit of alchemy, or to Mohammedan encouragement. 
The inventions of the mariners compass, of gunpowder, and 
of rag paper were all, indeed, of extreme importance ; but no 
part of the credit of them belongs to the monks. Their 
origin is involved in much obscurity, but it is almost certain 
that the last two, at all events, were first employed in Europe 
by the Mohammedans of Spain. Cotton paper was in use 
among these as early as 1009. Among the Christian nations 
it appeal's to have been unknown till late in the thirteenth 
century. The first instance of the employment of artillery 
among Christian nations was at the battle of Crecy, but the 
knowledge of gunpowder among them has been traced hack 
as far as 1538. There is abundant evidence, however, of its 
employment in Spain by Mohammedans in several sieges in 
the thirteenth century, and even in a battle between the 
Moors of Seville and those of Tunis at the end of the eleventh 
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century.^ In invention, indeed, as well as in original research., 
the medifieval monasteries wore singularly barren. They 
cultivated formal logic to great perfection. They produced 
many patient and laborious, though, for the most part, 
wholly uncritical scholars, and many philosophers who, 
having assumed their premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned 
from them with admirable subtlety ; but they taught men to 
regard the sacrifice of secular learning as a noble thing ; they 
impressed upon them a theory of the habitual government 
of the universe, which is absolutely untrue ; and they dififiised, 
wherever their influence extended, habits of credulity and 
intolerance that are the most deadly poisons to the human 
mind. 

It is, again, very frequently observed among the more 
philosophic eulogists of the mediaeval period, that although 
the Catholic Church is a trammel and an obstacle to the 
progi*ess of civilised nations, although it would be scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the misery her persecuting spirit caused, 
when the human mind had outstripped her teaching; yet 
theie was a time when she was greatly in advance of the 
age, and the complete and absolute ascendancy she then 
exercised was intellectually eminently beneficial. That there 
is much truth in this view, I have myself repeatedly main- 
tained. But when men proceed to isolate the former period, 
and to make it the tbeme of unqualified eulogy, they fall, 1 
think, into a grave error. The evils that sprang from the 
later period of CathoHc ascendancy were not an accident or 
a perversion, but a normal and necessary consequence of the 
previous despotism. The principles which were imposed 
on the mediseval world, and which were the conditions of so 

* See Viardot, HisL des Arabes known in China — was first intro- 
m Espagnejii. 142-166. Prescott’s dnced into Europe by the Moham- 
Ferdinand and IsahUa, ch. viii. medans ; but the evidenae of this 
Viardot contends that £he compass appears inconclusive. 

—which appears to have been long 
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noLiicli of its distiactive excellence, were of such a nature that 
they claimed to he final, and could not possibly be discarded 
without a struggle and a convulsion. We must estimate 
the influence of these principles considered as a whole, and 
dui'iog the entii*e period of iheir operation. There are some 
poisons which, before they MU men, allay pain and difiuse 
a soothing sensation through the &ame. We may recognise 
the hour of enjoyment they procure, but we must not separate 
it from the price at which it is purchased. 

The extremely unfavourable influence the Catholic 
Church long exercised upon intellectual development had 
impoitant moral consequences. Although moral progress 
does not necessarily depend upon intellectual progress it is 
materially affected by it, intellectual activity being the most 
important element in the growth of that great and com- 
plex organism which we caU civilisation. The mediseval 
creduUty had also a more direct moral influence in pro- 
ducing that indifference to truth, which is the most repul- 
sive feature of so many Catholic writings. The very large 
part that must be assigned to deliberate forgeries in the early 
apologetic literature of the Church we have already seen; and 
no impartial reader can, I think, investigate the innumerable 
grotesque and lying legends that, during the whole course of 
the Middle Ages, were deliberately palmed upon mankind as 
undoubted fe,cts, can follow the histories of the false decretals, 
and the discussions that were connected with them, or can 
observe the complete and absolute incapacity most Catholic 
historians have displayed, of conceiving any good thing in the 
ranks of their opponents, or of stating with common fairness 
any consideration that can tell against their cause, withoxit 
acknowledging how serious and how invetemte has been the 
evil. There have, no doubt, been many noble individual ex- 
ceptions. Yet it is, I believe, difficult to exaggerate the 
extent to which this moral defect exists id most of the ancient 
and very much of the modem literature of Catholicism. It 
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is this wMck makes it so unspeakably repulsive to all inde- 
pendent and impartial thinkers, and has led a great German 
historian ^ to declare, vuth much bitterness, that the phrase 
Christian veracity deserves to rank vdth the phrase Punic 
faith. But this absolute indifference to truth whenever 
falsehood could subserve the interests of the Church is per- 
fectly explicable, and was found in multitudes who, in other 
respects, exhibited the noblest virtue. An age which has 
ceased to value impartiality of judgment will soon cease to 
value accuracy of statement ; and when credulity is inculcated 
as a virtue, falsehood will not long he stigmatised as a vice. 
When, too, men are firmly convinced that salvation can only 
be found within their Church, and that theii* Church can ab- 
solve from all guilt, they will speedily conclude that nothing 
can possibly he wrong which is beneficial to it. They ex- 
change the lovo of truth for what they call the love of the 
truth. They regard morals as derived firom and subordinate 
to theology, and they regulate all their statements, not by the 
standard of veracity, but by the interests of their creed. 

Another important moral consequence of the monastic 
system was the great prominence given to pecuniary com- 
pensations for crime. It had been at first one of the broad 
distinctions between Paganism and Christianity, that, while 
the lites of the former were for the most part unconnected 
with moral dispositions, Christianity made purity of heart an 
essential element of all its v/orship. Among the Pagans a 
few faint efforts had, it is true, been made in this direction. 
Au old precept or law, which is referred to by Cicero, and 
which was strongly reiterated by Apollonius of Tyana, and 
the Pythagoreans, declared that ^no impious man should 
dare to appease the anger of the divinities by gifts ^ and 
oracles are said to have more than once proclaimed that the 


^ Herder. * 

- ‘ Impius ne audefco placare 
donis iram Beorum.’ — Cicero, J)e 


Leg. ii. 9. See, 
Ag)oU. Tymit. i. 11. 


too, Philost 
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hecatombs of noble oxen with gilded boms that were offered 
up ostentatiously by the rich, were leas pleasing to the gods 
tha. Ti the wreaths of flowers and the modest and reverential 
worship of the poor.^ In general, however, in the Pagan 
world, the service of the temple had little or no connection 
with morals, and the change which Christianity effected in 
this respect was one of its most important benefits to man- 
kind. It was natiu-al, however, and perhaps inevitable, that 
in the course of time, and under the action of very various 
causes, the old Pagan sentiment should revive, and even with 
an increased intensity. In no respect had the Christians 
been more nobly distinguished than by their charity. It was 
not sui’prismg that the Fathers, while exerting all their elo- 
quence to stimulate this virtue— especially during the cala- 
mities that accompanied the dissolution of the Empire — should 
have dilated in extremely strong terms upon the spiritual 
benefits the donor would i*eceive for his gift. It is also not 
surprising that this selfish calculation should gradually, and 
among hard and ignorant men, have absorbed all other mo- 
tives. A curious legend, which is related by a writer of the 
seventh century, illxistrates the kind of feeling that had arisen. 
The Christian bishop Synesius succeed^ in converting a 
Pagan named Evagi'ius, who for a long time, however, felt 
-doubts about the passage, ‘He who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.* On his conversion, and in obedience 
to this verse, he gave Synesius three hundred pieces of gold 
to be distributed among the poor ; but he exacted from the 
bishop, as the representative of Christ, a promissory note, 
engaging that he should be repaid in the future world. 
Many years later, Evagrius, being on his death-bed, com- 
manded his sons, when they buried him, to place the note in 
his hand, and to do so without informmg Synerius. His 


* There are three or four instances of this related by Porphyry 
Ve Ahtin, Garnis^ Ub, ii 
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dying iiyiuictioii was observed, and iiiree days afterwards be 
appeared to Synesixis in a dream, told him that the debt had 
been paid, and ordered him to go to the tomb, where he would 
find a written receipt. Synesins did as he was commanded, 
and, the grave being opened, the promissory note was foimd 
in the hand of the dead man, with an endorsement declaring 
that the debt had been paid by Ohrist. The note, it was said, 
was long after preserved as a relic in the church of Cyrene.^ 
The kind of feeling which this legend displays was soon 
turned with tenfold force into the channel of monastic life. 
A law of Constantine accorded, and several later laws en- 
larged, the power of bequests to ecclesiastics. Ecclesiastical 
property was at the same time exonerated from the public 
burdens, and this measure not only dhectly assisted its in- 
crease, but had also an important indirect influence ; for, when 
taxation was heavy, many laymen ceded the ownership of 
their estates to the monasteries, with a secret condition that 
they should, as vassals, receive the revenues unburdened by 
taxation, and subject only to a slight payment to the monks 
as to their feudal lords.^ The monks were regarded as the 
trustees of the poor, and also as themselves typical poor, and 
all the promises that applied to those who gave to the poor 
applied, it was said, to the benefactors of the monasteries. 
The monastic chapel also contained the relics of saints or 
sacred images of miraculous power, and throngs of worship- 


^ Mosehus, Pratum Bpirituale 
(Rosweyde), cap. cxcv. M. Wallon 
quotes from the Life of Bt.-Jean 
VAmimier an even stranger event 
which happened to St. Peter Telo- 
nearins. ‘Pour repousser les im- 
portxinit^s des pauvres, il leur jetait 
des pierres. XJn jour, n’en trou- 
vant pas sous la main, il leur jeta 
un pain a la tete. Il tomba malade 
et eut une vision. Ses m^rites 
^taient compt4s : d’un c6t4 4taient 
tons ses crimes, de I’antre ce pain 


jet6 comme une insulte aux pauvres 
et accept^ coinmo une aumone par 
J^sns Christ .’ — Hist de VEsclamge 
tome iii. p. 397. 

I may mention here that the 
ancient Gauls were said to have 
been accustomed to lend money on 
the condition of its being repaid to 
the lender in the next life. — (Val. 
Maximus, lih. ii. cap. vi. § 10.) 

® Muratori, Antich, Italiane, 
diss. Ixvii. 
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pets were attracted by the looiracles^ and desired to place tbem*' 
selves under the protection, of the vsaint. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that to give money to the priests was for several 
centuries the first article of the moral code. Political minds 
may have felt the importance of aggrandismg a pacific and 
industrious class in the centre of a disorganised society, and 
family affection may have predisposed many in favour of in- 
stitutions which contained at least one member of most 
families ; but in the overwhelming majority of cases the mo- 
tive was simple superstition. In seasons of sickness, of 
danger, of sorrow, or of remorse, whenever the fear or the 
conscience of the worshipper was awakened, he hastened to 
purchase with money the favour of a saint. Above all, in 
the hour* of death, when the terrors of the future world 
loomed darkly upon his mind, he saw in a gift or legacy to 
the monks a sure means of effacing the most monstrous 
crimes, and seeming his ultimate happiness. A rich ma n 
was soon scarcely deemed a Christian if he leave a 

portion of his property to the Church, and the charters of in- 
numerable monasteries in eveiy part of Europe attest the 
vast tracts of land that were ceded by will to the monks, ‘for 
the benefit of the soul ^ of the testator.^ 

It has been observed by a great historian that we may 
trace three distinct phases in the early history of the Church. 
In the first period religion was a question of morals j in the 
second period, which culminated in the fifth century, it had 
become a question d orthodoxy ; in the third period, wliich 
dates from the seventh ^ntury, it was a question of muni- 
ficence to monasteri^.2 The despotism of Catholicism, and 
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the ignorance that followed the barbarian invasions, had re- 
pressed the struggles of heresy, and in the period of almost 
absolute darkness that continued from the sixth to the 
twelfth century, the theological ideal of unquestioning faith 
and of perfect unanimity was all but realised in the West. 
All the energy that in previous ages had been expended in 
combating heresy was now expended in acquiring wealth. 
The people compounded for the most atrocious crimes by gifts 
to shrines of those saints whose intercession was supposed to 
be unfailing. The monks, partly by the natural cessation of 
their old enthusiasm, partly by the absence of any hostile 
criticism of their acts, and partly too by the very wealth 
they had acquired, sank into gi*oss and general immorality. 
The great majority of them had probably at no time been 
either saints actuated by a strong religious motive, nor yet 
diseased and desponding minds seeking a refuge from the 
world ; they had been smply peasants, of no extraordinary 
devotion or sensitiveness, who preferred an ensured subsist- 
ence, with no care, little lahoui', a much higher social position 
than they could otherwise acquire, and the certainty, as th^ 
believed, of going to heaven, to the laborious and precarious 
existence of the serf, relieved, indeed, by the privilege of 
marriage, but exposed to military service, to extreme hard- 
ships, and to constant oppression. Yery naturally, when 
they could do so with impunity, they broke tbeir vows of 
chastity. Yerj naturally, too, they availed themselves to the 
full of the condition of affairs, to draw as much wealth as 
possible into their community.^ The belief in the approaching 


duite a la bienfaisance envers les 
couvens.’ — Sismondij Hist, des 
Frangais, tome ii. p, 50. 

* Mr. Hallam, speaking of the 
legends of the miracles of saints, 
says: ‘It must not be supposed 
that these ahsimdities were pro- 
duced as well as nourished by ig- 




norance. In most cases they were 
the work of deliberate imposture, 
Every cathedral or monastery had 
its tutelar saint, and every saint 
his legend, fabricated in order to 
enrich the churches under his pro- 
tection, by eicaggerating his virtues, 
his miracles, and consequently his 
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end of the world, especially at the close of the tenth century, 
the crusades, which gave rise to a profitable traffic in tlie 
form of a pecuniary commutation of vows, and the black 
death, which produced a paroxysm of religious fanaticism, 
stumdated the movement. In the monkish chronicles, the 
merits of sovereigns are almost exclusively judged by their 
bounty to the Church, and in some cases this is the sole part 
of their policy which has been preserved. ^ 

There were, no doxrbt, a few redeeming points in this dark 
period. The Irish monks are said to have been honoinably 
distinguished for their reluctance to accept the lavish dona- 
tions of their admirers,^ and some missionary monasteries of 
a high order of excellence were scattered through Europe., 
A few legends, too, may be cited censuring the facility with 
which money acquired by crime was accepted as an atonement 
for crime.^ But these cases were very m^e, and the religious 
history of several centuries is little more than a history of 
the rapacity of priests and of the credulity of laymen. In 
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jSugland, the perpetual demands of the Pope excited a fierce 
resentment; and we may trace with remarkable clearness, 
in every page of Matthew Paris, the alienation of sympathy 
arising from this cause, which prepared and foreshadowed 
fehe final rupture of England from the Church. Ireland, on 
the other hand, had been given over by two Popes to the 
English invader, on the condition of the payment of Peter^s 
pence. The outrageous and notorious immorality of the 
monasteries, during the century before the Eeformation, was 
chiefiy due to their great wealth ; and that immorality, as 
the writings of Erasmus and Ulric von Hutten show, gave a 
powerful impulse to the new movement, while the abuses of 
the indulgences were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
Luther. But these things arrived only after many centuries 
of successful fraud. The religious terrorism that was unscru- 
pulously employed had done its work, and the chief riches ol 
Christendom had passed into the coflfers of the Church. 

It is, indeed, probable that religious terrorism . played a 
more important part in the monastic phase of Christianity 
than it had done even in the great work of the conversion 
of the Pagans. Although two or three amiable theologians 
had made faint and altogether abortive attempts to question 
the eternity of punishment; although there had been some 
slight difference of opinion concerning the future of some 
Pagan philosophers who had lived before the introduction of 
Christianity, and also upon the question whether infants who 
died unbaptised were only deprived of all joy, or were ac- 
tually subjected to never-ending agony, there was no question 
as to the main features of the Catholic doctrine. According 
to the patristic theologians, it was part of the gospel reve- 
lation that the misery and suffering the human race en- 
dures upon earth is but a feeble image of that which awaits 
it in the future world; that all its members beyond the 
Church, as well fis a very large proportion of those who are 
within its pale, are doomed to an eternity of agony in 


















yerha Smionm, Prol. § 172. great virtues, was an unbaptiaed 
This vision is not related by infidel.’ The whole subject of the 
St. Urogory himself, and some vision of St. Gregory is discussed 
Oatliohcs are perplexed about it, on by Chamimgny, Les Antonins, tome 
account of the vision of another i. pp. 372-373. This devout writer 
saint, who afterwa.i’ds asked whether says, ‘Cette l^gende fut accept^e 
Trajan was saved, and received par tout le moyen-%e, indulgent 
for answer, ‘ I wish m^en to rest in pour les pdiens iUmtres et tout'dis- 
this subject, that the pos6 a los supposer chr^tiens et 
Catholics may become stronger, sauves.’ 

Por this emperor, though he had 
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hell was soon produced by tbe industry of the monks. The 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which purported to descri)>e 
the descent of Christ into the lower world, contributed to 
foster it ; and St. Gregory the Great has related many visions 
in a more famous work, which professed to be compiled with 
scrupulous veracity from the most authentic sources,^ and of 
which it may be confidently averred that it scarcely contains 
a single page which is not tainted with grotesque and de- 
liberate falsehood. Men, it was said, passed into a trance oi 
temporary death, and were then carried for a time to hell. 
Among others, a certain man named Stephen, from wliose 
lips the saint declares that he had heard the tale, had died 
by mistake. When his soul was borne to the gates of hell, 
the Judge declared that it was another Stephen who was 
wanted; the disembodied spirit, after inspecting hell, was 
restored to its former body, and the next day it was known 
that another Stephen had died.^ Volcanoes were the portals 
of hell, and a hermit had seen the soul of the Aiian emperor 
Theodoric, as St. Eucherius afterwards did the soul of 
Charles Martel, carried down that in the Island of Lipari.^ 
The craters in Sicily, it was remarked, were continually 
agitated, and continually increasing, and this, as St. Gregory 
observes, was probably due to the impending ruin of the 
world, when the great press of lost souls would render it 
necessary to enlarge the approaches to their prisons.** 

But the glimpses of hell that are furnished in the * Dia- 
logues ' of St. Gregory appear meagre and unimaginative, 
compared with those of some later monks. A long series 
of monastic visions, of which that of St, Fursey, in the 
seventh century, was one of the first, and which followed 


* See tbe solemn asseveration of Book of Dialogues 
the care which he took in going ® Dial. iv. 36. 

only to the most credible and * Ibid. iv. 30, 

authorised sources for his mate- ** Ibid. iv. 35. 

rials, in the Preface to the First 
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ill rapid succession; tail that of Tundale, in the twelfth 
century, professed to describe with the most detailed accuracy 
the condition of the lost.^ It is impossible to conceive more 
ghastly, grotesque, and material conceptions of the future 
world than they evince, or mor^ hideous calumnies against 
that Being who was supposed to hnflict upon His creatures 
such unspeakable misery. The devil wias represented boimd 
by red-hot chains, on a burning gridiron Arj the centre of 
hell. The screams of Ms never-ending agony ma(Ib its rafters 
bo resound; but his hands were free, and with thv^ge he 
seized the lost souls, crushed them like grapes against his 
teeth, and then drew them by his breath down the fiery 
cavern of his thi'oat. Daemons with hooks of red-hot 
iron plunged souls alternately iuto fire and ice. Some of 
the lost were hung up by their tongues, others were sawn 
asunder, others gnawed by serpents, others beaten together on 
an anvil and welded into a single mass, others boiled and 
then strained thi’ough a cloth, otheis twined in the embraces 
of djemons whose limbs were of flame. The fii-e of earth, 
it was said, was but a picture of that of hell. The latter was 
so immeasurably more intense that it alone could be called 
real. Sulphur was mixed with it, partly to increase its 
heat, and partly, too, in order that an insufferable stench 
might be added to the misery of the lost, while, unlike 
other flames, it emitted, according to some visions, no light, 


* The fullest collection of these minent in producing this branch of 
visions with which I am acquainted literature, St. Fursey, whose vision 
is that made for the Philobiblion is one of the earliest, and Tondale, 
Society (vol. ix.), by M. Delepierre, or Tundale, whose vision is one of 
called L'JEn/or dhrit par ceiix q%d the most detailed, were both Irish. 
^lont vu, of which I have largely The English historians contain 
availed m}- self. Seo,too,Rusca several of these visions. Bede re- 
Bifenio, Wright’s Piirgat&ry of St lutes two or throe— William ot 
Piz^ricf/fc, and an interesting collection Malmesbury that of Charles the 
of visions given by Mr. Longfellow, Fat ; Matthew Paris three visions 
in his translation of Dante. The Irish of purgatory, 
saints were, I am sorry to say, pro- 
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that the horror of darkness might be added to the horror of 
pain. A narrow bridge spanned the abyss, and from it the 
souls of sinners were plunged into the darkness that was 
belowA 

Such catalogues of horrors, though they now awake in an 
educated man a sentiiuent of mingled disgust, weariness, and 
contempt, were able for many centuries to create a degree of 
panic and of misery we can scarcely realise. With the 
exception of the heretic Peiagius, whose noble genius, antici- 
pating the discoveiies of modern science, had repudiated the 
theological notion of death having been introduced into the 
world on account of the act of Adam, it was universally 
held among Christians that all the forms of suffering 
and dissolution that are manifested on earth were penal 
inflictions. The destruction of the world was generally be- 
lieved to be at hand. The minds of men were filled with 
images of the approaching catastrophe, and innumerable 
legends of visible dsemons were industriously circulated. It 
was the custom then, as it is the custom now, for Catholic 
priests to stain the imaginations of young children by ghastly 
pictures of future misery, to imprint upon the virgin mind 
atrocious images which they hoped, not unreasonably, might 
prove indelible.^ In hours of weakness and of sickness their 


* The narrow bridge over hell young persons,’ called The Sight of 
(in some visions covered with jS<?Z?,bytheRev.J.Furniss,C-S.S.R., 
spikes), which is a conspicuous published *perraissu superiorum,* 
feature in the Mohammedan pic- by Duffy (Dublin and London), 
tures of the future world, appears It is a detailed description of the 
very often in Catholic visions. See dungeons of hell, and a few sen- 
Greg. Tur. iv. 33; St. Greg. BiaL tences may serve as a sample. *Seei 
iv. 36 ; and the vision of Tundale, on the middle of that red-hot floor 
in Delepierre. stands a girl ; she looks about six- 

2 Few Englishmen, I imagine, teen years old. Her feet are bare, 
are aware of the infamous publica- She has neither shoes nor stockings, 
tions written with this object, that . . . Listen! she speaks. She 
are circulated by the Catholic says, I have been standing on this 
priests among the poor. I have red-hot floor for years. Day and 
before mo a tract ‘ foi' children and night my only standing-place has 
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overwouglit faacy seemed to see Mdeous beiiags kovermg 
aroimd, and hell itself yawning to i*eceive its victim. Bt. 
Gregoiy describes how a monk, who, though apparently 
man of exemplary and oven saintly piety, had been accuse 
tomed secretly to eat meat, saw on his deathbed a fearful 
dragon twining its tail round his body, and, with open jaws, 
sucking his breath ; ^ and how a little boy of five years old, 
who had learnt from his father to repeat blasphemous words, 
saw, as he lay dying, exulting dsenions who were waiting to 
carry him to helL^ To the jaundiced eye of the theologian, 
all nature seemed stricken and forlorn, and its brightness and 
beauty suggested no ideas but those of deception and of sin. 
The redbreast, according to one popular legend, was commis- 
sioned by the Deity to carry a drop of water to the souls of 
imbaptised infants in hell, and its breast was singed in 
piercing the flames.® In the calm, still hour of evening, 


been this red-hot floor. , . . Look was very good to this child. Very 
at my burnt and bleeding feet. Let likely God saw it would get worse 
me go off this burning floor for one and worse, and would never repent, 
moment, only for one single short and so it would have to be punished 
moment. . . . The fourth dungeon much more in hell. So God in His 
is the boiling kettle ... in the mercy called it out of the world in 
middle of it there is a boy. . . its early childhood.* If the reader 
Bis eyes are burning like two burn- desires to follow this subject fur- 
ing coals. Two long flames come ther, he may glance over a com- 
but of his ears. , . . Sometimes panion tract by the same reverend 
he opens his mouth, and blazing gentleman, called A Terrible Jvdg- 
fire rolls out. But listen ! there is Tnent on a lAUle Child ; and also a 
a sound like a kettle boiling. . . . book on Hell, translated from the 
The blood is boiling in the seeded Italian of Pinamonti, and with 
veins of that boy. The brain is illustrations depicting the various 
boiling and bubbling in his head, tortures. 

The marrow is boiling in his bones. * St. Greg. Dial, iv. 38 

. , . The fifth dungeon is the red- ® Ibid. iv. 18. 

hot oven. . . , The little child is * Alger*s History of the Doc- 

in this red-hot oven. Hear how trine of a Fature Mfe (New York, 
it screams to come out. See how 1866), p. 414. The ignis fatuus was 
it turns and twists itself about in sometimes supposed to be the soul 
the fire. It beats its head against of an imbaptised child. There is, I 
thereof of the oven. It stamps its believe, another Catholic legend 
little feet on the floor. * . , God about the redbreast, of a very 
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when the peasant hoy asked why the sinking siin, as it dipped 
beneath the horizon, flushed with such a glorious red, he was 
answered, in the words of an old Saxon catechism, because it 
is then looking into hell.' 

It is related in the vision of Tundale, that as he gazed 
upon the burning plains of hell, and listened to the screams 
of ceaseless and hopeless agony that were wrung from the 
sufferers, the cry bi'oke from his lips, ^ Alas, Lord ! what 
truth is there in what I have so often heard — ^the earth is 
fflled with the mercy of God It is, indeed, one of the 
most curious things in moral history, to observe how men 
wlio were sincerely indignant with Pagan writers for attri- 
buting to tbeir divinities the frailties of an occasional jealousy 
or an occasional sensuality — for representing them, in a word, 
like men of mingled characters and passions — ^liave neverthe- 
less unscrupulously attributed to their own Divinity a degi'ee 
of cruelty which may be confidently said to transcend tbe 
utmost barbarity of which human nature is capable. IsTeitber 
Hero nor Phalaris could have looked complacently forever on 
millions enduring the torture of fire — ^most of them because 
of a crime which was committed, not by themselves, but by 
tbeir ancestors, or Ix^cause they bad adopted some mistaken 
conclusion on intricate questions of liistory or metaphysics.® 

diifbrent kind — ^that ite breast was crust of the eajth, which is the 
stained with blood when it was wall of hell, and thus making the 
trying to pull out the thorns from whole revolve, as the squirrel by 
the crown of Christ. climbing turns its cage I (JUWnfer' 

^ Wright’s Fuvffaio^’y of St, dicrit par cmx qui Vont p. 151.) 
Patrick, p. 26. M. Belepierre * Belepiorre, p. 70. 

quotes a curious theory of lather ® Thus, in a hook which was 

Hardouin (who is chiefly known attributed (it is said erroneously) to 
for his suggestion that the classics Jeremy Taylor, wo find two singu- 
were composed by the mediaeval larly unrhetorical and unimpas- 
motiks) that the rotation of the sioned chapters, deliberately enn- 
earth is caused by the lost souls merating the most atrocious act s 
trying to escape from the fire that of cruelty in human histoL-y, find 
is at the centre of the globe, climb- maintaining that they are surpassed 
ing, in consequence, on the inner by the tortures inflicted by the 
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To tlLOse who do not regard sncb. teacbing as true, it must 
appear without exception the most odious in the religious 
history of the world, subversive of the very foundations of 
morals, and well fitted to transform the man who at once 
realised it, and accepted it with pleasure, into a monster of 
barbarity. Of the writers of the mediaeval period, certainly 
one of the two or three most eminent was Peter Lombard, 
whose ‘ Sentences,’ though now, I believe, but little read, 
were for a long time the basis of all theological literature in 
Europe. More than four thousand theologians are said to 
have written commentaries upon them^ — among others, 
Albert the Great, St. Bonaventura, and St. Thomas Aquiuas. 
Nor is the work unworthy of its former reputation. Calm 
clear, logical, subtle, and concise, the author professes to ex- 


Deity. A few instances will suffice, is more loathsome and unsavoury 
Certain persons ' put rings of iron, than a million of dead dogs? . . . 
stuck full of sharp points of needles, Bonayenture says, if one of the 
about their arms and feet, in such damned were brought into this 
a manner as the prisoners could world it were sufficient to infect 
not move without wounding them- the whole earth. . . . "We are 
selves ; then they compassed them amazed to think of the inhumanity 
about with fire, to the end that, of Pbalaris, who roasted men alive 
standing still, they might be burnt in his brazen bull. That was a 
alive, and if they stirred the sharp Joy in respect of that fire of hell. 

pointa pierced their flesh This torment . . . comprises 

„What, then, shall he the torment as many torments as the body of 
of the damned where they shall man has Joints, sinews, arteries, 
bum eternally without dying, and &c., being caused by that penetra- 
without possibility of removing? ting and real fire, of which this 
... Alexander, the son of Hyr- temporal fire is but a painted fire, 
canus, caused eight hundred to be ■ . . . What comparison will there 
crucified, and whilst they were yet be between burning for a hundred 
alive caused their wives and chil- ycars^ space, and to be burning 
dren to be murdered before their without interruption as long as Gfod 
eyes, that so they might not die is God ? '—Cmifcmplafmis on ihe 
once, but many deaths. This rigour State of Man, book ii. ch. G-7, in 
shall not be wanting in hell. . . . Heber’s Edition of the works’ of 
Mezentius tied a living body to a Taylor. 

dead until the putrefied exhalations * Perrono, Btstorim Theohgia 
of the dead had killed the living, mem Philosophia eom^arata Syrwp^ 
. . . What is this in respect of sw, p. ‘29.’ Peter Lombard s’ work 
hell, when each body of the damned was published in a,i>. 1 1 GO, 
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pound tie whole system of CathoHc theology and ethics^ 
and to reveal the interdependence of their various parts. 
Having explained the position and the duties, he proceeds tc 
examine the prospects, of man. He maintains that imtil the 
day of judgment the inhabitants of heaven and hell will 
continually see one another; but that, in the succeeding 
eternity, the inhabitants of heaven alone will see those of the 
opposite world; and he concludes his great work by this 
most impressive passage ; ‘ In the last place, we must enquke 
whether the sight of the punishment of the condemned will 
impair the glory of the blest, or whether it will augment 
their beatitude. Concerning this, Gr^ory says the sight of 
the punishment of the lost will not obscure the beatitude of 
the just ; for when it is accompanied by no compassion it can 
be no diminution of happiness. And although their own 
joys might suffice to the just, yet to their greater gloiy they 
will see the pains of the evil, which by grace they have 
escaped. . . . . The elect will go forth, not indeed locally, 
but by intelligence, and by a clear vision, to behold the 
torture of the impious, and as they see them they will not 
grieve. Their minds will be sated with joy as they gaze on 
the unspeakable anguish of the impious, returning thank? 
for their own freedom. Thus Esaias, describing the torments 
of the impious, and the joy of the righteous in witnessing it, 
says : The elect in truth will go out and will see the coipsea 
of men who have prevaricated against Him ; their worm 
will not die, and they will be to the satiety of vision to all 
flesh, that is to the elect. The just man will rejoice when 
he shall see the vengeance.” * ^ 


^ * Postremo quseritur, An poena passio miserise non erit, minuero 
reproborum visa decoloret gloriam beatorum laetitiam non valebit. Et 
beatomin? an eorum beatitndini licet jnstis sna gandia snfficiant, 
proficiat ? Be hoc ita Gregorius ad majorena gloriam yident poenas 
ait, Apndanimnmjustorum nonob- malorumquas per gratiam evase- 
fnscat beatitudinem aspecta^-pcena runt. . . . E^edientur ergo electi, 
reproborum; quia ubi jam com- non loco, sedintelligentiavel vision® 
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This passion for visions of heaven and hell was, in fact, 
a natural continuation of the passion for dogmatic definition, 
which had raged during the fifth century. It was natural 
that men, whose curiosity had left no conceivable question of 
theology undefined, should have endeavoured to describe 
witli corresponding precision the condition of the dead. 
Much, however, was due to the halluciaations of solitary 
and ascetic life, and much more to deliberate imposture. 
It is impossible for men to continue long in a condition of 
extreme panic, and superstition speedily discovered remedies 
to allay the fears it had created; If a malicious daemon was 
hovering aroxmd the believer, and if the jaws of hell were 
opening to receive him, he was defended, on the other hand, 
by countless angels ; a lavish gift to a church or monastery 
could always enlist a samt in his behalf, and priestly power 
could protect him against the dangers which priestly sagacity 
had revealed. "When the angels were weighing the good and 
evil deeds of a dead man, the latter were found by far to 
preponderate; but a priest of St, Lawrence came in, and 
turned the .scale by throwing down among “the former a 
heavy gold chalice, which the deceased had given to the 
altar.^ Dagobert was snatched from the very arms of dsemons 
^ by St. Denis, St. Maurice, and St. Martin.® Charlemagne 
^as saved, because the monasteries he had built outweighed 


manifesta ad vide'nd'oin. impioram Lsetabitur justns cum yiderit vin- 
crudatus; C[iios videntes nondolore dictam.* — ^Feter Lomba^ Smteru 
afficientnr sed Isetitia satiabunto, lib. iv. finis. These amiable views 
agentes gratias de sna liberatione have often been expressed both by 
visa impionim inejffabili calamitate. Catholic and by Puritan divines. See 
Unde Esaias impionim tormenta Alger’s Doctrine of a Future lAfe^ 
doscribens et ex eorum visione Ise- p. 541. 

titiam honorum exprimens, ait, * Legenda Aurea, There is a 
Egredientur electi scilicet et vide- curious fresco representing this 
bunt cadavera virorum qui prseva- transaction, on the portal of the 
ricati sunt in me. Vermis eorum church of St. Lorenzo, near Borne, 
non morietur et ignis non extin- ® Aimoni, De Qestis Fmworum 
gU6tur,eterunt usque ad satietatem Bist^j, 34, 
visionis omni carni, id est electis. 
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kis evil deeds. ^ Others, who died in mortal sin, were raised 
from the dead at the desire of their patron saint, to expiate 
their grdlt. To amass relics, to g^quire the patronage of 
Baints, to endow monasteries, to hnild churches, became the 
chief j>art of religion, and the more the terrors of the unseen 
world were unfolded, the more men sought tranquilhty by 
the consolations of superstition.^ 

The extent to which the custom of materzalising religion 
was earned, can only be adequately realised by those who 
have examined the medieval literature itself. That which 
strikes a student in perusing this literature, is not so much 
the existence of these superstitions, as their extraordinary 
multiplication, the many thousands of grotesque miracles 
wrought by saints, monasteries, or relics, that were delibe- 
rately asserted and imivei-saUy believed. Christianity had 
assumed a form that was quite as polytheistic and quite as 
idolatrous as the ancient Paganism. The low level of intel- 
lectual cultivation, the religious feelings of half-converted 
barbarians, the interests of the clergy, the great social im- 
portance of the monasteries, and perhaps also the custom of 
compounding for nearly all crimes by pecuniary fmes, which 
was so general in the penal system of the barbarian tribes, 
combined in their different ways, with the panic created by 
the fear of hoU, in driving men in the same direction, and 
the wealth and power of the clergy rose to a point that 
enabled them to overshadow all other classes. They had 
found, as has been well said, in another world, the standing- 


* Turpin^s Chronicle^ ch. 32. In ces si^cles grossiers qne Pavarice 
the vision of Watlin, however (a.u. 4toit le premier attribnt de Tieu, 
824), Charlemagne was seen tor- et <jne les saints faisoient nn com- 
tured in purgatory on account of merce de leur credit et de leur pro- 
his excessive love of women. (Be- tection. Be-ia les richesses im- 
lepierre, BEnfer dicrit far cmx menses donates aux ^glises par dos 
Vont vu, pp. 27-28.) hommes dont les mceurs dishono- 

2 As the Abbe Mably observes": roient la religion.'' — Obsermiiom 
‘On croyoit en quelque sorto dans mr VBist, de trance, i. 4. 

aa2 
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upon Ms name. But in the chamber of his own soul, in the 
hours of his solitary meditation, he must have found elements 
of a suffering that was still more acute. Taught from his 
earliest childhood to regard the abandonment of his here- 
ditaiy opinions as the most de^adly of crimes, and to ascribe 
it to the instigation of deceiving daemons, persuaded that 
if he died in a condition of doubt he must pass into a state 
of everlasting torture, his imagination satm^ated with images 
of the most hideous and appalling anguish, he found himself 
alone in the w’-orld, struggling with his diOiculties and Ms 
doubts. There existed no rival sect in which he could take 
refuge, and where, in the professed agreement of many minds, 
he could forget the anathemas of the Church. Physical 
science, that has disproved the theological theories which 
attribute death to human sin, and suffering to Divine ven- 
geance, and all natural phenomena to isolated acts of Divine 
intervention — historical criticism, which has dispelled so 
many imposing fabrics of belief, traced so many elaborate 
superstitions to the normal action of the undisciplined imagi- 
nation, and explained and defined the successive phases of 
religious progi*ess, were both unknown. Every comet that 
blazed in the sky, every pestilence that swept over the land, 
appeared a confirmation of the dark threats of the theologian, 
A spirit of blind and abject credulity, inculcated as the first 
of duties, and exMbited on all subjects and in all forms, 
pervaded the atmosphere he breathed. Who can estimate 
aright the obstacles against wMch a sincere enquirer in such 
an age must have struggled ? Who can conceive the secret 
anguish he must have endured in the long months or years 
during wMch rival arguments gained an alternate sway 
over his judgment, while all doubt was still regarded as 
damnable 1 And even when his mind was convinced, his 
imagination would still often revert to Ms old belief. Our 
thoughts in after years flow spontaneously, and even uncon- 
sciously, in the channels that are formed in youth. In 
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moments when the controlling judgment has relaxed its 
grasp, old intellectual habits reassume their sway, and 
images painted on the imagination will live, when the mtel- 
loctual propositions on which they rested have been wholly 
abandoned. In hours of weakness, of sickness, and of drew* 
siness, in the feverish and anxious moments that are known 
to all, when the mind floats passively upon the stream, the 
phantoms which reason had exorcised must have often re- 
appeared, and the bitterness of an ancient tyranny must liave 
entered into bis soul. 

It is one of the greatest of the many services that weie 
rendered to mankind by the Troubadours, that they cast 
such a flood of ridicule upon the visions of hell, by which 
the monks liad been accustomed to terrify mankind, that 
they completely discTedited and almost suppressed them.' 
Whether, however, the Catholic mind, if unassisted by the 
literature of Paganism and by the independent thinkers who 
grew up under the shelter of Mohammedanism, could have 
ever unwound the chains that had bound it, may well be 
questioned. The growth of towns, which multiplied sec^ilar 
interests and feelings, the revival of learning, the depression 
of the ecclesiastical classy that followed the cnisades, and, at 
last, the dislocation of Chiistendom by the Reformation, 
gradually impaired the ecclesiastical doctrine, which ceased 
to be realised before it ceased to be believed. Th^e was, 
however, another doctxine which exercised a still greater 
influence in augmenting the riches of the clergy, and in 
making donations to the Chimch the chief part of religion. 
I allude, of course, to the doctrine of purgatoiy. 

A distinguished modern apologist for the middle ages 
has made this doctrine the object of his special and very 
characteristic eulogy, becaxise, as he says, by providing a 


J Many curious examples of the are given by Belepierre, p. 144.— 
•way in which the Troubadours bur- Wright’s Vurgatory of St, Patrick 
lesqued the monhish visions of hell 47-62. 


I 
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finite pnnislimeiit graduated to every variety of guilt, aud 
adapted for those who, without heing sufficiently virtuous 
to pass at once into heaven, did not appear sufficiently 
vicious to pass into hell, it formed an indispensable cor- 
rective to the extreme terrorism of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment.^ This is one of those theories which, though 
exceedingly popular with a class of writers who are not without 
influence in our day, must appear, I think, almost grotesque 
to those who have examined the actual operation of the 
doctrine during the middle ages. According to the practical 
teaching of the Cburch, the expiatory powers at the disposal 
of its clergy were so great, that those who died believing its 
doctrines, and fortified in their last hours hy its rites, had no 
cause whatever to dread the terrors of hell. On the other 
hand, those who died external to the Church had no prospect 
of entering into purgatory. This latter was designed alto- 
gether for true believers ; it was chiefly preached at a time 
when no one was in the least disposed to question the powers 
of the Church to absolve any crime, however heinous, or to 
free the woi'st men from hell, and it was assuredly never 
regarded in the light of a consolation. Indeed, the popular 
pictures of purgatory were so terrific that ife may be doixbted 
whether the imagination could ever fully realise, though the 
reason could easily recognise, the diflerence between this state 
and that of the lost. The fire of purgatory, according to tlie 
most eminent theologians, was like the fire of hell — a literal 
fire, prolonged, it was sometimes said, for ages. The de- 
clamations of the pulpit described the sufferings of the saved 
souls in purgatoiy as incalculably greater than any that were 
endured hy the most wretched mortals upon earth,^ The rude 


^ Comte Fkilosophie positive j joies si on les compare A une se- 
tome V. p. 269. conde des peines dn pnrgatoire. 

® ‘Saint-Bernard, dans son ser- “Imaginez-vous done, ddlicates 
mon De ohiiu Hu7nberti, aff rme qiie dames,” difc le p^re Valladi er ( 1 6 1 3) 
tons les tonrnients de cettevie sont dans son sermon dn dirap,.nchfi 
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axtLdts of medisevalism exiiaiisted their ejSbrts in depicting 
the writhings of the dead in the flames that encircled them. 
Innumerable visions detailed with a ghastly minuteness the 
various kinds of torture they underwent/ and the monk, 
who desciibed what he professed to have seen, usually ended 
by the characteristic moral, that could men only realise those 
sufferings, they would shrink from no sacrifice to rescue their 
friends from such a state, A special place, it was said, was 
reserved in purgatory for those who had been slow in paying 
theii* tithes.^ St, Gregory tells a curious story of a man 
who was, in other respects, of admirable virtue; but who, 


de I’Avent, “d’estre au travers de living fire like to that of hell ! and 
VOS chenets, sur vostre petit feu we, while able to make them free 
pour Tine centaine d’ans *. ce n’est and happy, shall we stand like uri- 
rien au respect d’un moment de pur- interested spectators ? * * St. Austin 
gatoire. Mais si vous vistes jamais is of opinion that the pains of a 
tirer quelqu’un a quatre chevaux, soul in purgatory during the time 
quelqu’un brusler a petit feu, en- required to open and shut one’s 
ragerdefaimoudesoifjUneheurede eye is more severe than what St. 
purgatoire est pire que tout cela.” ") Lawrence suffered on the gridiron 
— Meray, Lea Lihres Fricheurs and much more to the same effect. 
(Paris, 1860), pp. 130-131 (an ex- {Purgatory ojpemd to the Piety of 
tremely curious and suggestive the Faithful. Richardson, London.) 
book). I now take up the first * See Delepierre, Wright, and 
contemporary book of popular Ca- Alger. 

tholicdevotiononthis subject which * This appears from the vision 

is at hand, and read ; * Compared of ThurcilL (Wright’s Purgatory 
with the pains of purgatory, then, of St PatrioTc^ p. 42.j Brompton 
ail those wounds and dark prisons, ( Chronioon) tells of an English land- 
all those wild beasts, books '^Of iron, lord who had refused to pay tithes, 
red-hot plates, &>c., which the holy St. Augustine, having vainly^ rea* 
martyrs suffered, are nothing.’ soned with him, at last convinced 
* They (souls in purgatory) are in him by a miracle. Before celebrat- 
a real, though miraculous manner, ing mass he ordered all excoinmuni- 
tortured by fire, which is of the cfited persons to leave the church, 
same kind (says Bellarmine) as our whereupon a corpse got out of a 
element fire.’ * The Angelic Doctor grave and walked away. The corpse, 
affirms that the fire which tor- on being questioned, said it was the 
ments the damned is like the fire body of an ancient Briton who re- 
which purges the elect.”’ ‘What fused to pay tithes, and had in con- 
agony will not those holy souls sequence been excommunicatedand 
suffer when tied and botmd with damned, 
the most tormenting chains of a 
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in a contested election for the popedom, supported the ■wrong 
candidate, and without, as it would appear, in any degree 
refusing to ohey the successful candidate when elected, con- 
tinued secretly of opinion that the choice was an imwise one. 
He was accordingly placed for some time after death in 
boiling water.' Whatever may he thought of its other 
aspect it is impossible to avoid recognising in this teaching a 
masterly skill in the adaptation of means to ends, which 
almost rises to artistic beauty. A system which deputed its 
minister to go to the unhappy widow in the first dark hour 
of her anguish and her desolation, to tell her that he -who 
was dearer to her than all the world besides was now burning 
in a fire, and that he could only he relieved by a gift of 
money to the priests, was assuredly of its own kind not 
without an extraordinary merit. __ 

If we attempt to realise the moral condition of the soaeiy 
of WestemEuropeinthe period that elapsed between thedown- 
fiill of the Homan Empire and Charlemagne, during which the 
lelirious transformations I have noticed chiefly arose, we shall 
be met by some formidable difficulties. In the first place, our 
m»+*n-a.1a are verv scanty. Erom the year a.d. 642, when the 


: nrwr Vied iv 40. rains, et penaani le raemo 

r Aslsmondi says: ‘Pendant temps n’y ent pas nn person- 
quatie-vingts ans, tont an moins. nage puissant qm 

TiV eut -Das Tin Pranc qm songeAt temples pour la post^ntA la pins 
a trIZeKk posti^rit^ la^xn^. tome 

moire das Av^nements contempo- ii. p. 46. 
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Gregory of Tours, and Fredigarius, whose tedious and x'epuh 
sive pages illustrate with considerable clearness tlie conflict of 
races and the dislocation of governments that for centuries 
existed. In Italy, the traditions and habits of the old Empire 
had in some degree reasserted their sway ; but in Gaul the 
Church subsisted in the midst of barbarians, whose native 
vigour had never been emasculated by civilisation and refined 
by knowledge. The picture which Gregory of Tours gives us 
is that of a society which was almost absolutely anarchical. 
The mind is fatigued hy the monotonous account of acts of 
violence and of fraud springing from no fixed policy, tending 
to no end, leaving no lasting impress upon the world.' The 
two queens Er4d6gonde and Bnmehaut rise conspicuous above 
other figures for their fierce and undaunted ambition, for the 
fascination they exercised over the minds of multitudes, and 
for the number and atrocity of their ciimes. All classes 
seem to have been almost equally tainted with vice. We 
read of a hisbop named Cautinus, who had to be canied, 
when intoxicated, by four men from the table ; ^ who, upon 


1 Gibbon says of the period Tours. In the conflict of barbarism 
during which the Merovingian dy* with Roman Christianity, harba- 
nasty reigned, that ‘it would he rism has introduced into Christia- 
diffieult'to find anywhere more vice nity all its ferocity with none of its 
or less virtue.’ Hallam reproduces generosity and magnanimity ; its 
this observation, and adds : ‘ The energy shows itself in atrocity of 
fiictsofthesetimesareofiittleother cruelty, and even of sensuality, 
importance than as they impress Christianity has given to barba- 
on the mind a thorough notion of rism hardly more than its super- 
the extreme wickedness of almost stition and its hatred of heretics 
every person concerned in them, and unbelievers. Throughout, as- 
and consequently of the state to sassinations, parricides, and fratri- 
which society was reduced/ — Hist, cides intermingle with adulteries 
of the Middle Ages, ch. i. Dean and rapes .’ — Historg of Latin Chris- 
Milman is equally unfavourable iiaiiity, vol. i. p. 365. 
and emphatic in his judgment. ‘ It ^ Xur. iv. 12. Gregorymen- 
is difficult to conceive a more dark tions (v. 41) another bishop wffio 
and odious state of society than used to become so intoxicated as to 
that of Trance under her Merovin- be unable to stand ; and St. Boni- 
gian kings, the descendants of face, after describing the extreme 
Clovis, as described hy Gregory of sensuality of the clergy of his time, 
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the reftisal of oae of liis priests to surrender some private 
property, deliberately ordered that priest to be buried alive, 
and who, when the victim, escaping by a happy chance from 
the sepulchre in which he ha.d been immured, revealed the 
crime, received no greater punishment than a censure.^ The 
worst sovereigns found flatterers or agents in ecclesiastics. 
Fr4d4gonde deputed two clerks to murder Childebert,^ and 
another clerk to murder Brunehaut ; ^ she caused a bishop of 
Bouen to be assassinated at the altar — a bishop and an ax^ch- 
deacon being her accomplices and she found in another 
bishop, named JEgidius, one of her most devoted instruments 
and friends.® The pope, St. Gregory the Great, was an 
ardent flatterer of Brunehaut.® Gundebald, ha^dng muiMered 
his three brothei*s, v/as consoled by St. Avitus, the bishop of 
Yienne, who, without intimating the slightest disappi*obation 
of the act, assured him that by I'emoving his rivals he had 
been a providential agent in preserving the happiness of his 
people."^ The bishopiics were filled by men of notorious 
debauchery, or by grasping misers.® The priests sometimes 
celebrated the sacred mysteries ‘ gorged with food and dull 
with wine.'® They had akeady begun to carry arms, 
and Gregory tells of two bishops of the sixth century 


adds that there are some bishops 
‘ qai licet dicant se fornicarios 
vel adulteros non esse, sed sunt 
ebriosi et injuriosi,’ &c. — Ep. 
xlix. . 

^ Greg. Tur. iv. 12, 

* Ibid. viii. 29. She gave them 
knives with hollow hooves, filled 
with poison, in the blades. 

® Ibid. vii. 20. 

^ Ibid, yiil 31-41. 

* Ibid. V. 19. 

« See his very curious corre- 
spondence with her. — Ep. vi. 5, 
50, 59; ix, 11, 117; xi. 62-63. 

A-vitus, Ep. V, He adds : ‘ Mi- 


ntiebat regni felieitas numentm re- 
galinm personarum.’ 

* See the emphatic testimony of 
St. Boniface in the eighth centiiiy. 
* Modo antem maxima ox parte per 
civitates episcopales sedes traditse 
sunt laieis cnpidis ad j^ssidendum, 
vel adulteratis clericis, scortato- 
ribus et pubiicanis sseculariter ad 
perfruendum.' — Episi.xll^, * ad Za- 
chsriam.' The whole epMe con- 
tains an appjdling picture of the 
clerical vices of the times. 

® More than one Coimeil made 
decrees about this. See the Vie 
de 8t. Leger^ by Bom Pitra, pp. 
172-17T. 
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was scarcely a reign that was not marked by some atrocious 
domestic tragedy. Tkere were few sovereigns who were not 
guilty of at least one deliberate murder. ISTever, perhaps, 
was the infliction of mutilation, and prolonged and agonising 
foi-ms of death, more common. We read, among other atro- 
cities, of a bishop being diiven to a distant place of exile 
upon a bed of thorns;^ of a king burning together his rebel- 
lious son, his daughter-in-law, and their daughters of a 
queen condemning a daughter she had had by a former mar- 
riage to be drowned, lest her beauty should excite the passions 
of her husband ; ^ of another queen endeavouring to strangle 
her daughter with her own hands of an abbot, compelling 
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and noses, tortured througB. several days, and at last Inirnt 
alive or broken slowly on the wheel. Brunehaut, at the 
close of her long and in some respects great though guilty 
career, fell into the hands of Clotaire, and the old queen, 
having been subjected for three days to various kinds of 
torture, was led out on a camel for the derision of the army, 
and at last bound to the tail of a furious horse, and dashed 
to pieces in its course.^ 

And yet this age was, in a certain sense, eminently 
religious. All literature had become sacred. Heresy of 
every kind was rapidly expiring. The priests and monks 
had acquired enormous power, and their wealth was inor- 
dinately increasing.^ Several sovereigns voluntarily aban- 
doned their thrones for the monastic life.^ The seventh 
century, which, together with the eighth, forms the darkest 
period of the dark ages, is famous in the hagiology as 
having produced more saints than any other century, 
except that of the martyrs.^ 

The mamrer in which events were regarded by historians 
was also exceedingly characteristic. Our principal authority, 


* Fredigarius, xlii. The histo- 
rian describes Clotaire as a perfect 
paragon of Christian graces. 

* ‘An sixi^me sifecle on compte 
214 6tablisseineuts religienx des 
Pyr^n^es i la Loire et des boncbes 
dn Rhdne anx Vosges.’ — Ozanam, 
J^tudes germaniqtces, tome ii. p. 93. 
In the two following centuries the 
ecclesiastical wealth was enor- 
mously increased. 

® Matthew of Westminster (a.d. 
757) speaks of no less than eight 
Saxon kings having done this. 

* ‘ Le septi&me si^clo est celui 
pent-^tre qni a donn6 le plus de 
saints an ailendrier.’ — Sismondi, 
Hist, de France, tome ii. p. 50. 
‘ Le pins bean titre dn septifeme 
sifecle a nne rehabilitation c’est le 


nomhre considerable de saints qu’il 
a prodnits. . . . Ancnn sied© n’a 
ete ainsi glorihe sanf TAge des 
martyrs dont Lien s’est reserve de 
compter le nombre. Cliaqne anneo 
fonrnit sa moisson, chaque jour a 
sa gerbe. . . . Si done il plait a 
Lieu et an Christ do repandre a 
pleines mains sur nn siede les 
splendeurs des saints, qn’iznporte 
qne I’histoire et la gloire humaine 
en tiennent pen compte?* — ^Pitra, 
Vte de St. Leger, Introd. p. x,-xi. 
This learned and very credulous 
writer (who is now a cardinal) after- 
wards says that we have the record 
of more than eight hundred saints 
of the seventh century. (Introd. p. 
Ixxx.) 
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Gregorj of Tours, was a biskop of great eminence, and a 
man of tbe most genuine piety, and of very strong affections.! 
He desciibes his work as a record ‘ of tbe virtues of saints 
and the disasters of nations; and the student who turns to 
his pages from those of the Pagan historians, is not more 
struck by the extreme prominence he gives to ecclesiastical 
events, than by the uniform manner in which he views 
all secular events in their religious aspect, as governed 
and directed by a special Providence. Yet, in questions 
where the difference between orthodoxy and heterodoxv 
is concerned, his ethics sometimes exhibit the most singular 
distortion. Of this, probably the most impressive example 
is the manner in which he has described the career of 
Clovis, the great representative of orthodoxy.^ Havin® 
recounted the circumstances of his conversion, Gregory 
proceeds to tell us, with undisguised admiration, how that 


* See, e.g., the very touching pas- 
sage about the death of his chil* 
dren, V, 35* 


Lib. ii. Prologue, 
Greg. Tut. ii. JJ7-43, 
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Bent ambassadors to the parricide, professing a warm fnend- 
Bhip, but with secret orders on the first opportunity o 
him This being done, and the kingdom being left entoely 
without ahead, Clovis proceeded to Oolo^e, the ^pital of 
Si<^hebert; he assembled the people, prof^ed with much 
Bolemnity his horror of the tragedies that had taken place, 
and his complete innocence of all connechon with them 
but suggested that, as they wei-e now without a ruler, they 
should place themselves under his protection. The propo®- 
ton w^ recdved with acclamation. The wamom elected 
him as their king, and thus, says the episcopd tetoiaan, 
‘Clovis received the treasures and dominions of Sighebert, 
and added them to his own. Every day God caused his 
enemies to fall beneath his hand, and enlarged to togdom, 
because he walked with a right heaat before the tord. ^d 
did the things that were pleasing m tts sight. His 
ambition was, however, stffl united. He 
succession of expeditions, to unite the whole of Gaul under 
his sceptre, invading, defeating, capturing, and da^g the 
lawful sovereigns, who were for the most part his own 
relations. Having scoured him^lf 
without, by killing all to relations mii the 
his wife and cHldren, he is reported to have lamented 
before his courtiers his isolation, declaring that he had no 
relations remaining in the world to assist him m to 
adversity ; but this speech, Gregoiy assures us, was a stiate- 

for tlie king desired to discover whetker any possible 

S tbe throne had escaped his knowledge and his 


1 He observes bow impossible it 
w&s that he could be guilty of shed- 
ding the blood of a relation : ‘ Sed 
iu his ego uecpiaq^uam. couscius 
sum. Nec enim possum sanguiuem 
parentum meoram effundere. 
Grrcg. Tut. ii. 40. 


2 ‘ Prosteruebat enim quotidie 
Deus hostes ejus sub manu ipsius, 
et augebat regnum ejus eo quod 
ambularet recto corde coram eo, et 
faceret quse placita erant in oculis 
ejus.’— G-reg. Tur. ii. 40. 
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sword. Soon after, lie died, full of years and honours, and 
was buried in a cathedral which he had built. 

Having recounted all these things with unmoved com, 
posure, Gregory of Tours requests his reader to permit him 
to pause, to draw the moral of the history. It is the 
admirable manner in which Providence guides all things 
for the benefit of those whose opinions concerning the Trinity 
are strictly orthodox. Having briefly referred to Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and David, all of whom are said to 
have intimated the correct doctrine on this subject, and 
all of whom were exceedingly prosperous, he passes to more 
modern times. ‘ Arius, the impious founder of the impious 
sect, his entrails having fallen out, passed into the flames of 
hell; but Hilary, the blessed defender of the undivided 
Trinity, though exiled on that account, found his country in 
Paradise. The King Clovis, who confessed the Trinity, 
and by its assistance crushed the heretics, extended his 
dominions through all Gaul. Alaric, who denied the Trinity, 
was deprived of his kingdom and his subjects, and, what was 
far worse, was punished in the future world.^ ^ 

It would be easy to cite other, though perhaps not quite 
such striking, instances of the degree in which the moral 
judgments of this unhappy age were distorted by superstition.® 
Questions of orthodoxy, or questions of fasting, appeared to 
the popular mind immeasurably more important than what 


* Lib. iii. Prologue. St. Avitus bishop who made a Danish noble- 

enumerates in glowing terms the man drunk, that he might cheat 
Christian virtues of Clovis (A^^.xli.), him out of an estate, which is told 
but, as thiswas in a letter addressed with much approbation, Walter de 
to the king himself, the eulogy may Hemingford records, with excessive 
tasily be explained. delight, the well-known stoi^ of 

* Thus Hallam says: 'There are the Jews who were persuaded by 
continual proofs of immorality in the captain of their vessel to walk 
the monkish historians. In the on the sands at low water till the 
history of Eumsey Abbey, one of rising tide drowned them.^ — Hal- 
our best documents for Anglo-Saxon lam’s Middle Ages (12th ed.), xii, p. 
times, we have an anecdote of a 306. 
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we should now call the fundamental principles of right 
and wrong. A law of Charlemagne, and also a law of the 
Saxons, condemned to death any one who ate meat in Lent,^ 
unless the priest was satisfied that it was a matter of absolute 
necessity. The moral enthusiasm of the age chiefly drove 
men to abandon their civic or domestic duties, to immure 
themselves in monasteries, and to waste their strength by 
prolonged and extravagant maceration.^ Yet, in the midst 
of all this superstition, there can be no question that in 
some respects the religious agencies were operating for good. 
The monastic bodies that everywhere arose, formed secure 
asylums for the multitudes who had been persecuted by 
their enemies, constituted an invaluable counterpoise to the 
rude military forces of the time, familiarised the imagination 
of men with religious types that could hardly fail in some 
degree to soften the character, and led the way in most 
forms of peaceful labour. When men, filled with admiration 
at the reports of the sanctity and the miracles of some 
illustrious saint, made pilgrimages to behold him, and found 
him attired in the rude garb of a peasant, with thick shoes, 
and with a scythe on his shoulder, superintending the labours 
of the farmers,® or sitting in a small attic mending lamps, ^ 
whatever other benefit they might derive from the interview, 
they could scarcely fail to return with an increased sense of 


‘ Canciani, Le^es Barharorum, 
vol. iii. p. 64. Canciani notices, 
that among the Poles the teeth of 
the offending persons were pulled 
out. The following passage, from 
Bodin, is, I think, very remarkable : 
*Les loix et canons veulent qu’on 
pardonne aux her^tiques repentis 
(eombieu que les magistrats en 
quelques lieux par cy-devant, y ont 
su tel esgard, que celui qui avoit 
mang^ de la chair au Vendredy 
estoit brusU tout vif, eomme il fut 
faict eu la viile d’ Angers Tan mil 


cinq cens trente-neuf, s’il ne s’en 
repentoit: et ja 9 oit qn’il se repen- 
tist si estoit-il pendu par compas- 
sion ).' — JDemonomanie Sorders^ 

p. 216. 

* A long list of examples of ex- 
treme maceration, from lives of the 
saints of the seventh and eighth 
centuries is given by Pitra, Vie de 
St. LSger, Introd. pp. cv.-cvii. 

* This was related of St. Equi- 
tius. — Greg. Dialog, i. 4. 

* Ibid. i. 5. This saint was 
named Constantius, 
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tbe dignity of labour. It was probably at this time as mucb 
for tbe benefit of tbe world as of tbe Cburcb, that tbe 
ecclesiastical sanctuaries and estates should remain inviolate, 
and tbe numerous legends of Divine punishment having 
pvertalsien those who transgressed tbem,^ attest tbe zeal vritb 
which the clergy sought to establish that inviolability. The 
great sanctity that was attached to holidays was also an 
important boon to the servile classes. The celebration of the 
first day of tbe week, in commemoration of the resiuTectionj 
and as a period of religious exercises, dates from the earliest 
^e of the Church. The Chiistian festival was carefully 
distinguished from the Jewish Sabbath, with which it never 
appears to have been confounded till the dose of the six- 
tieenth century ; but some Jewish converts, who considered 
the J ewish law to be still in force, observed both days. In 
general, however, the Christian festival alone was observed, 
and the Jewish Sabbatical obligation, as St. Paul most 
explicitly affirms, no longer rested upon the Christians. The 
grounds of the observance of Sunday were the manifest 
propriety and expediency of devoting a certain portion of 
time to devout exercises, the tradition which traced the 
sanctification of Sunday to apostolic times, and the right of 
the Church to appoint certain seasons to be kept holy by its 
^nembers. When Christianity acquired an ascendancy in the 
Empire, its policy on this subject was manifested in one of 
the laws of Constantine, which, without making any direct 
reference to religious motives, ordered that, ' on the day of 
the sun,' no servile work should be performed except 

XL* number of miracles of broken into rebellion, four bishons 

this kmd are recorded. See, o.g, with their attendant clergy, wmit 
areg. Mirc^ulia, i 61-66 ; to compose the dispute, and having 

Perhaps the most failed, excommunicated the rebels^ 
Bi^ular instance of the violation of whereupon the nnns almost beat 
he sanctity of the church was that them to death in the chu^ 

by the nuns of a convent founded —Grog. Tur. ix 41 
by St. Radegunda. They, having 
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agriculture, which., being dependent on the weather, could 
not, it was thought, be reasonably posi^ned. Theodosius 
took a step further, and suppressed the public spectacles on 
that day. During the centuries that immediately followed 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire, the clergy devoted 
themselves with great and praiseworthy zeal to the suppression 
of labour both on Sundays and on the other leading Ohiu'ch 
holidays. More than one law was made, forbidding all 
Sunday labour, and this prohibition was reiterated by 
Charlemagne in his Capitularies.^ Several Councils made 
decrees on the subject, ^ and several legends were circulated, 
of men who had been afdicted miraculously with disease or 
with death, for having been guilty of this sin.'"* Although 
the moral side of religion was greatly degi'aded or forgotten, 
there was, as I have already intimated, one important excep- 
tion. Charity was so interwoven with the superstitious 
parts of ecclesiastical teaching, that it continued to grow and 
flourish in the darkest period. Of the acts of Queen Eathilda, 
it is said we know nothing except her donations to the 
monasteries, and the charity with which she purchased slaves 
and captives, and released them or converted them into 
monks.** While many of the bishops were men of gross and 
scandalous vice, there were always some who laboured 
assiduously in the old episcopal vocation of protecting the 
oppressed, interceding for the captives, and opening theh 
sanctuaries to the fugitives. St. Germanus, a bishop of Paris, 


* See Canciani, Leges Barharo- 
rum, voL iii. pp. 19, lol. 

* Much information about these 
measures is given by Dr. Hessey, 
in his Baw/jgton Lectures on Sunday, 
See especially, lect. 3. See, too, 
Moehler, Le Christianisme et VEs~ 
elavage, pp. 186-187. 

® Gregory of Tours enumerates 
some instances of this in his extra- 
ragant hook J>e Miraculis, ii. il; 


iv. 57 ; V. 7. One of these cases, 
however, was for having worked on 
the day of St. John the Baptist, 
^me other miracles of the same 
nature, taken, I believe, from Eng- 
glish sources, are given in Hesse/s 
Sunday (3rd edition), p. 321, 

^ Compare Pitra, Vie de St,^ 
LSger^^, 137. Sismondi, IBst. de9 
Erangais, tome ii. pp. 62-63, 
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near tlie close of the sixth century, was especially famotui for 
his zeal in ransoming captives.* The fame he acquired was 
BO great, that prisoners are said to have called upon him 
to assist them, in the interval between his death and his 
burial; and the body of the saint becoming miraculously 
heavy, it was found impossible to carry it to the grave till 
the captives had been released.^ In the midst of the complete 
eclipse of all secular learning, in the midst of a reign of 
ignorance, imposture, and credulity which cannot be paralleled 
in history, there grew up a vast legendary literature, cluster- 
ing around the form of the ascetic; and the lives of the saints, 
among very much that is grotesque, childish, and even 
immoral, contain some fhigments of the purest and most 
touching religious poetry.^ 

But the chief title of the period we are considering, to 
the indulgence of posterity, lies in its missionary labours. 
The stream of missionaries which had at first flowed from 
Palestine and Italy began to flow from the West. The 
Irish monasteiies furnished the earliest, and probably the 
most numerous, labourers in the field. A great portion of 
the north of England was converted by the Irish monks of 
lindisfame. The fame of St. Columbanus in Gaul, in 
Germany, and in Italy, for a time even balanced that of St. 
Benedict himself, and the school which he founded at LuxeuH 
became the great seminary for mediasval missionaries, while 


* See aremaikable passage from of Alfred.) There was a popular 
his life, cited by Guizot, Hist, de la legend that a poor man having 
Oi'vilisation en France^ xvii“* le 9 on. in vain asked alms of some sailors. 
The English historians contain all the bread in their vessel was 
several instances of the activity of turned into stone. (Roger of Wen- 
charity in the darkest period. Al- dover, A.D. 606.) See, too, another 
fred and Edward the Confessor legend of charity in Matthew of 
were conspicuous for it. Ethelwolf Westminster, a.d. 611. 
is said to have provided, ‘for the ® Greg. Tur. Hist, v. 8. 

good of his soul,^ that, till the day * M. Guizot has given several 

of judgment, one poor man in ten specimens of this {Hist, de la Civilia 
should be provided with meat, xvii“« le 9 on), 
drink, and cbthing. (Asseris Life 
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tlie monastery lie planted at Bobbio continned to the present 
century. Tbe Irish missionary, St. Gall, gave Ms name to 
a portion of Switzerland he had converted, and a ci*owd of 
other Irish missionaries penetrated to the remotest foi'ests of 
Germany. The movement wMch began with St. Coliimba 
in the middle of the sixth century, was communicated to 
England and Gaul about a century later. Early in the 
eighth century it found a great leader in the Anglo-Saxon 
St. Boniface, who spread Christianity far and wide through 
Germany, and at once excited and disciplined an ardent 
enthusiasm, wMch appears to have attracted all that was 
moi’ally best in the Church. During about three centuries, 
and while Europe had sunk into the most extreme moral, 
intellectual, and political degradation, a constant stream of 
missionaries poured forth from the monasteries, who spread 
the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds of a future civi- 
lisation through every land, from Lombardy to Sweden.^ 

On the whole, however, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the superstition and the vice of the period between the dis- 
solution of the Empire and the reign of Charlemagne. But 
in the midst of the chaos the elements of a new society may 
be detected, and we may already observe in embryo the 
movement which ultimately issued in the crusades, the feudal 
system, and chivalry. It is exclusively with the moral 
aspect of this movement that the present work is con- 
cerned, and I shall endeavour, in the remainder of tMa 
chapter, to describe and explain its incipient stages. It 
consisted of two parts — a fusion of Christianity with the 


* This portion of mediaeval his- 
tory has lately been -well traced 
by Mr. Maclear, in his History of 
Christian ^fissions in the M^dle 
Ages (1863). See, too, Montalem- 
bert’s Moines ^ Occident ; Ozanam^s 
Etudes germaniques. The original 
materials are to be found in Bede, 


and in the Lives of the Saints — 
especially that of St. Golnmba, by 
Adamnan, On the French mission- 
aries, see the Benedictine Hist, lit, 
de la France^ tome iv. p. 5 ; and on 
the English missionaries, Sharon 
Turner’s Hist, of England^ book x. 
ch. ii. 
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military spirit, and an increasing reyerence for secular 
mnk. 

It had been an ancient maxim of tKe Greeks, tliat no 
more acceptable gifts can be offered in the temples of the 
^ods than the trophies won from an enemy in battle.^ Of 
this militaiy religion Christianity had been at first the 
extreme negation. I have already had occasion to observe 
that it had been one of its earliest rules that no arms should 
be introduced wdthin the church, and that soldiers returning 
even from the most righteous war should not be admitted to 
communion until after a period of penance and purification. 
A powerful parity, which counted among its leaders Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullkn, Origen, Lactantius, and Basil, 
maintamed that all warfare was unlawful for those who had 
been converted ; and this opinion had its martyr in the cele- 
brated Maximilianus, who suffered death under Diocletian 
solely because, having been enrolled as a soldier, he declared 
that he was a Christian, and that therefore he could not 
fight. The extent to which this doctrine was disseminated 
lias been suggested with much plausibility as one of the 
causes of the Diocletian persecution.^ It was the subject of 
one of the reproaches of Celsus ; and Origen, in reply, frankly 
accepted the accusation that Christianity was incompatible 
with military service, though he maintained that the prayers 
of the Chiistiaiis were more efficacious than the swords of 
the legions.^ At the same time, there can be no question 
that many Christians, from a very early date, did enlist in 
the army, and that they were not cut offi from the Church. 
The legend of the thundering legion, imder Marcus Aurelius, 
whatever we may think of the pretended miracle, attested 
the fact, and it is expressly asserted by Tertullian.^ The 


> Dion Clirysostom, Or, ii. (Be * ‘ Navigamus et nos vobiscum 
7^^)- et militaimis/ — Tert. A^oL xliu 

* Gibbon, cb. xvi. ^ See, too, Grotiiis Be Jure^ i. cap. ii. 

* Origen, Ods, lib. viii. 
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first fury of the Diocletian perseci^tion fdl upon 
soldiers, and by the time of Constantine the ai-my app^ 
to haye become, in a great degree, A 

Arles, Constantine, condemned soldiers who, tlir^h 

religious motives, deserted theii- colours; and St. ingostine 
threw his great influence into the same scale. But evm 
where the calling was not regarded as sinful, it wm strongly 
discouraged. The ideal or type of supreme excellence con- 
ceived by the imagination of the Pagan world and to winch 
aU their purest moral enthusiasm naturally aspired, w^ the 
patriot and soldier. The ideal of the Catholic legends was 
the ascetic, whose first duty was to abandon aU secular 
feelings and ties. In most family circles the conflict between 
the two principles appeared, and in the moral atmosphere o 
the fourth and fifth centuries it was almost certain thar 
every young man who was animated by any pure or genume 
enthusiasm would turn from the army to the monks. St. 
Martin, St. Ferreol, St. TaiTachus, and St. Vietricms, w^ 
those who through religious motives abandoned the 
army.' When XJlpHlas translated the Bible iuto Gothic, he 
is said to have excepted the four hooks of Kin^, through 
fear that they might encourage the martial disjiosition of the 
barbarians.^ 

Tbe first infinence tliat contributed to bring the miiitaTy 
profession into friendly connection with religion was the 
received doctrine concerning the Providential government 
of affairs. It was generally taught that all national catar 
strophes were penal inflictions, resulting, for the most part, 
from the vices or the religious errors of the leading men, and 
that temporal prosperity was the reward of orthodoxy and 


* See an admirable dissertation 
on tbe opinions of the early Chris- 
tians about military service, in Le 
Biant, inscriptions chretimnes de la 
Gaulc, tome i. x^P* 81-87. The 




snbject is frequently referred to by 
Barbeyrac, Morale des Peres, and 
Grotins, JDe Jure, lib. i. cap. ii. 

* Bhilostorgius, ii. 6, 
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virtue. A great battle, on the issite of wMcb the fortunes of 
a people or of a monarch, depended, was therefore supposed 
to be the special occasion of Providential interposition, and 
the hope of obtaining militarj success became one of the 
most frequent motives of conversion. The conversion of 
Constantine was professedly, and the conversion of Clovis 
was perhaps really, due to the persuasion that the Divine 
interposition had in a critical moment given them the 
victory ; and I have already noticed how large a part must 
De assigned to this order of ideas in facilitating the progress 
of Christianity among the barbarians. When a cross was 
said to have appeared miraculously to Constantine, with an 
inscription announcing the victory of the IVIilvian bridge ; 
when the same holy sign, adorned with the sacred mono- 
gram, was carried in the forefront of the Roman armies; 
when the nails of the cross, which Helena had brought 
from Jerusalem, were converted by the emperor into a 
helmet, and into bits for his war-horse, it was evident that 
a great change was passing over the once paci£c spirit of the 
Church.^ 

Many circumstances conspired to accelerate it. Horthem 
tribes, who had been taught that the gates of the Walhalla 
were ever open to the warrior who presented himself stained 
with the blood of his vanquished enemies, were converted to 
Christianity; but th^ carried their old feelings into their 
new creed. The conflict of many races, and the paralysis of 
all government that followed the fall of the Empire, made 
force every v^here dominant, and petty wars incessant. The 
militaiy obligations attached to the ‘benefices' which the 
sovereigns gave to their leading chiefs, connected the idea 
of military service with that of rank still more closely than 
it had been connected before, and rendered it doubly honour- 


* See some excellent remarks on of Chnstianity, voL ii, 
this change, /n Milmahs History 288. 
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able in tbe eyes of men. Many bishops and abbots, partly 
fi-om the turbulence of their times and characters, and partly, 
at a later period, from their position as great feudal lords, 
were accustomed to lead their followers in battle ; and this 
custom, though prohibited by Charlemagne, may be traced 
to so late a period as the battle of Agincoux't.* 

The stigma which Christianity had attached to war was 
thus gradually effaced. At the same time, the Church 
remained, on the whole, a pacific influence. "War was 
rather condoned than consecrated, and, whatever might be 
the case with a few isolated prelates, the Church did nothing 
to increase or encourage it. The transition from the almost 
Quaker tenets of the primitive Church to the essentially 
military Christianity of the Crusades was chiefly due to 
another cause — to the terrors and to the example of Moham- 
medanism. 

This great religion, which so long rivalled the influence 
of Christianity, had indeed spread the deepest and most 
justifiable panic through Christendom. Without any of 
those aids to the imagination which pictures and images 
can furnish, without any elaborate sacerdotal organisation, 
preaching the purest Monotheism among ignorant and bar- 
barous men, and inculcating, on the whole, an extremely 
high and noble system of morals, it spread with a rapidity 
and it acquired a hold over the minds of its votaries, which 
it is probable that no other religion has altogether equalled. 
It borrowed from Christianity that doctrine of salvation by 
belief, which is perhaps the most powerful impulse that can 
be applied to the characters of masses of men, and it elabo- 
rated so minutely the charms of its sensual heaven, and the 
terrors of its material hell, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled force to the gross imaginations of the 


^ Mably, Ohsemations sur VEListoire de Erance, i. 6; Hallam’s Middle 
JgeSi eh. ii. part ii. 
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people. It possessed a book wMcb, however inferior to that 
of the opposing religion, has nevertheless been the consolation 
and the support of millions in many ages. It taught a fatalifmi 
which in its first age nerved its adherents with a matchless 
military courage, and which, though in later days it has 
often paralysed their active energies, has also rarely failed to 
support them under the pressure of inevitable calamity. 
But, above all, it discovered the great, the fatal secret of 
tmiting indissolubly the passion of the soldier with the 
passion of the devotee. Making the conquest of the infidel 
the first of duties, and proposing heaven as the certain 
reward of the valiant soldier, it created a blended enthu- 
siasm that soon overpowered the divided counsels and the 
voluptuous governments of the East, and, withm a century 
of the death of Mohammed, his followers had almost extirpated 
Christianity from its original home, founded great mon- 
archies in Asia and Africa, planted a noble, though 
transient and exotic, civilisation in Spam, menaced the 
capital of the Eastern empire, and, but for the issue of a 
single battle, they would probably have extended their 
sceptre over the energetic and progressive races of Central 
Europe. The wave was broken by Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poitiers, and it is now useless to speculate what 
might have been the consequences had Mohammedanism 
unfurled its triumphant banner among those Tentonic tribes 
who have so often changed their creed, and on whom the 
course of civilisation has so largely depended. But one 
great change was in fact achieved. The spirit of Moham- 
medanism slowly passed into Christianity, and transfoimed 
it into its image. The spectacle of an essentially military 
religion fascinated men who were at once very warlike and 
very superstitious. The panic that had palsied Europe was after 
a long interval succeeded by a fierce reaction of resentment 
Pride and religion conspired to urge the Christian waniora 
agamst those who had so often defeated the armies and 
wasted the territory of Christendom, who had shorn the 
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empire of the Gross of many of its fairest pro^nnces, and 
profaned that holy city which was venerated not only for its 
past associations, hnt also for the spiritual blessings it could 
still bestow upon the pilgrim. The papal indulgences proved 
not less efficacious in stimulating the military spirit than the 
promises of Mohammed, and for about two centuries every 
pulpit in Christendom proclaimed the duty of war with the 
unbeliever, and represented the battle-field as the sure path 
to heaven. The religious orders which arose united the 
character of the priest with that of the warrior, and when, 
at the hour of sunset, the soldier knelt down to pray before 
his cross, that cross was the handle of his sword. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more complete 
transformation than Chiistianity had thus undergone, and it 
is melancholy to contrast with its aspect during the crusades 
the impression it had once most justly made upon the world, 
as the spirit of gentleness and of peace encountering the 
spirit of violence and war. Among the many curious habits 
of the Pagan Irish, one of the most significant was that of 
perpendicular burial. With a feeling something like that 
which induced Vespasian to declare that a Homan emperor 
should die standing, the Pagan warriors shrank from the 
notion of being prostrate even in death, and they appear to 
have regarded this martial buiial as a special symbol of 
Paganism. An old Irish manuscript tells how, when 
Christianity had been introduced into Ireland, a king of 
Ulster on his deathbed charged his son never to become a 
Ghi-istian, b\it to be biuied standing upright like a man 
in battle, with his face for ever turned to the south, defying 
the men of Leinster.' As late as the sixteenth century, it is 
said that in some parts of Ii^eland children were baptised by 


^‘W&k^mB.ii^aArehceolQgiaHiber-' are said to have been leaders in a 
nica, p. 21. However, Griraldus sangninaiy conflict about a church 
Cambrensis observes that the Irish near Coleraine. See Reeve’s edi- 
eaints were peculiarly vindictive, tion of Adamnan's Life of St Cq* 
and St. Columba and St. Comgall lumhat pp. Ixxvii, 253, 
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immersion ; but tbe right arms of the males were carefully 
held above the water, in order that, not having been dipped 
in the sacred stream, they might strike the more deadly 
blow.i 

It had been boldly predicted by some of the early Chris* 
tians that the conversion of the world would lead to the es- 
tablishment of perpetual peace. In looking back, with our 
present experience, we are driven to the melancholy conclusion 
that, instead of diminishing the number of wars, ecclesiastical 
influence has actually and very seriously increased it. We may 
look in vain for any period since Constantine, in which the 
clergy, as a body, exerted themselves to repress the military 
spirit, or to prevent or abiidge a particular war, with an energy 
at all comparable to that which they displayed in stimulating 
the fanaticism of the crusaders, in producing the atrocious 
massacre of the Albigenses, in embittering the religious con- 
tests that followed the Beformation. Private wars were, no 
doubt, in some degree repressed by them influence ; for the 
institution of the ‘ Truce of God ’ was for a time of much 
value, and when, towards the close of the middle agas, the 
custom of duels arose, it was strenuously condemned by the 
clergy ; but we can hardly place any great value on their 
exertions in this field, when we remember that duels were 
almost or altogether unknown to the Pagan world; that, 
having arisen in a period of great superstition, the anathemas 
of the Church were almost impotent to discourage them ; and 
that in our own century they are rapidly disappearing before 
the simple censure of an industrial society. It is possible — 
though it would, I imagine, be difficult to prove it — that the 
mediatorial oflice, so often exeicised by bishops, may some- 
times have prevented wars; and it is certain that during the 
peiiod of the religious wars, so much military spiiit existed 
in Europe that it must necessarily have found a vent, and 


> Campion's Hidork of Ireland (1571), book i. ch. vL 
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under no circumstances coixld tlie period have been one of 
perfect peace. But 'when all these qualifications have been 
fully admitted, the broad fact will remain, that, with the 
exception of Mohammedanism, no other religion has done so 
much to produce war as was done by the religious teachers of 
Christendom during several centuries. The military fanati- 
cism evoked by the indulgences of the popes, by the exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit, by the religious importance attached to 
the relics at Jerusalem, and by the prevailing hatred of mis- 
believers, has scarcely ever been equalled in its intensity, and 
ifc has caused the effusion of oceans of blood, and has been 
productive of incalculable misery to the world. Beligious 
fanaticism was a main cause of the earlier wars, and an 
important ingredient in the later ones. The peace principles, 
that were so common before Constantine, have found scarcely 
any echo except from Erasmus, the Anabaptists, and the 
Quakers ; ^ and although some very important pacific agencies 
have arisen out of the industrial progress of modem times, 
these have been, for the most part, wholly unconnected -with, 
and have in some cases been dh-ectly opposed to, theological 
interests. 

But although theological influences cannot reasonably be 
said to have diminished the number of wars, they have had a 
very real and beneficial effect in diminishing their atrocity. 
On few subjects have the moral opinions of different ages 
exhibited so marked a variation as in their judgments of 
what punishment may justly be imposed on a conquei*ed 
enemy, and these variations have often been cited as an 
argument against those who believe in the existence of 
natui-al moral perceptions. To those, however, who accept 


1 It seems curious to find in so ut in harbaros et moribus aut reli- 
calm and unfanatical a writer as prorsumanobis abliorrentes.’ 

Justus Lipsius the following pas- — Politicorum sive Civilis Doctrines 
snge : ‘Jam et invasio qusedam lihri (Paris, 1694), lib. iv. ch. ii. 
legitlma videtur etiam sine injuria, cap. iv. 
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that doctrine, 'with the limitations that have been stated in the 
first chapter, they can cause no perplexity. In the first dawning 
of the human intelligence (as I have said) the notion of duty, 
as distinguished from that of inter^t, appears, and the mind, 
in reviewing the various emotions hy which it is influenced, 
recognises the unselfish and benevolent motives as essentially 
and generically superior to the selfish and the cruel. But it 
is the genei’al condition of society alone that determines the 
standard of benevolence — ^the classes towards which every 
good man will exercise it. At fimt, the range of duty is the 
femily, the tribe, the state, the confederation. Within these 
limits every man feels himself tinder moral obligations to 
those about him ; but he regards the outer world as we 
regard wild animals, as beings upon whom he may justifiably 
prey. Hence, we may exidain the curious fact that the terms 
brigand or corsair conveyed in the early stages of society no 
notion of moral guilt.^ Such men were looked upon ^ply 
as we look upon huntsmen, and if they displayed courage and 
in their pursuit, they were deemed fit subjects for 
admiration. Even in the writings of the most enlightened 
philosophers of Greece, war with barbarians is represented as 
a form of chase, and the simple desire of obtaining the bar- 
bafians. as slaves was considered a sufficient reason for invad- 
'"ing theffi^^ The right of the conqueror to kill his captives 
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was generally recognised, nor was it at first restricted by any 
considerations of age or sex. Several instances are recorded 
of Greek and other cities being deliberately destroyed by 
Greeks or by Eomans, and the entire populations mtblessly 
massacred.^ The whole career of the early republic of Borne, 
though much idealised and transfigured by later historians, 
was probably governed by these principles.^ The normal 
fate of the captive, which, among barbarians, had been death, 
was, in civilised antiquity, slavery; but many thousands 
were condemned to the gladiatorial shows, and the van- 
quished general was commonly slain in the Mamertine 
prison, while his conqueror ascended in triumph to the 
Capitol. 

A few traces of a more humane spirit may, it is true, be 
discovered. Plato had advocated the liberation of all Greek 
prisoners upon payment of a fixed ransom,^ and the Spartan 
general CaUicratidas had nobly acted upon this principle ; ^ 
but his example never appears to have been generally fol- 
lowed. In Borne, the notion of international obligation was 


* The ancient right of war is 
fully discussed hy Grotius, Be Jure^ 
lib. iii. See, especially » the horri- 
ble catalogue of tragedies in cap. 4. 
The military feeling that regards 
capture as disgraceful, had proba- 
bly some, though only a very sub- 
ordinate, influence in producing 
cruelty to the prisoners. 

® ‘Le jour oh Ath^nes d4cr^ta 
qne tons les Mitylcniens, sans dis- 
tinction de sexo ni d*4ge, serai ent 
extermin^s, elle ne croyait pas dA 
passer son droit; quand le lende- 
main elle revint sur son d^ret et 
86 contenta de mettre a mort mille 
citoyens et de confisquer toutes les 
terres, elle se crut humaine et in- 
dulgente. Apr^s la prise de Platde 
les hommes furent %org^s, les 
femmes vendues, et personne hac- 


cusa les vainqueurs d’avoir vioU le 

droit Gest en vertu de ce 

droit de la guerre que Eome a 
4tendu la solitude autour d’elle ; du 
territoire oh les Volsques avaient 
vingt-trois citis elle a fait les 
pontins; les cinquante-troi^.'fmes 
du Latium out disparu; /dans le 
Samninm on pat longtemps recon- 
naitre les lieux oh les armees ro- 
maines ayliient pass4, moins aux 
vestiges-' Ue leurs camps qu’4 la 
solitude qui r^nait anx environs.* 
— Fustel de Coulanges, Ld CiU 
antique, pp. 263-264. 

® Plato,i?£p^^Z>kb,lib.v.; Bodin, 
B^uhlique, liv. i. cap, 6. 

* Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. viii, 
p. 224. Agesilaus was also very 
humane to captives. — Ibid. pn. 
365-6. 
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very strongly felt. ISfo Trar was considered just wMch liad 
not been officially declared ; and even in the case of wars 
with barbarians, tbe Roman historians often discuss the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of the motives, with a conscientious 
severity a modem hi^rian could hardly surpass.^ The later 
Greek and Latin writipgs occasionally contain maxims which 
exhibit a considerable progress in this sphere. The sole 
legitimate object of war, both Cicero and Sallust declared to 
be an assured peace. That war, according to Tacitus, ends 
well which ends with a pardon. Pliny refused to apply the 
epithet great to Caesar, on account of the torrents of human 
blood he had shed. Two Roman conquerors^ are credited 
with the saying that it is better to save the life of one citizen 
than to destroy a thousand enemies. Marcus Aurelius mourn- 
fully assimilated the career of a conqueror to that of a simple 
robber. Nations or armies which voluntarily submitted to 
Rome were habitually treated with great leniency, and 
numerous acts of individual magnanimity are recorded. The 
violation of the chastity of conquered women by soldiers in 
a siege was denounced as a rare and atrocious crime.® The 
extreme atrocities of ancient war appear at last to have been 
practically, though not legally, restricted to two classes.^ 
Cities where Roman ambassadors had been insulted, or 
where some special act of ill faith or cruelty had taken place, 
razed to the ground, and their populations massacred or 
dehv^e^ ^to slavery. Barbarian prisoners were regarded 
almost^as "^ciSaasts, and sent in thousands to fill the slave 
market or to corb^t in the arena. 


This appears confcmJiy in Officiis Bellicis f^-intwerp, 1597), 
Livy, bat most of all, I thin in Grotius, De It is remarkable 

the Gaulish historian, Florus. that both^x'Ajala and Grotins base 

2 Scipio and Trajan, '' attempts to mitigate the 

* See some veiy remarkable severity of var chiefly upon the 

passages in Grotins, Be Jure Bell, writings and examples of thePaeans 
lib. iii. cap. 4, § 19. Thelimits of theright of conquerors 

* These mitigations are fully and the just causes of war are dis- 
enumerated by Ayala, Be Jure ei cussed by Cicero, Be Oific, lib. I 
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The changes Christianity effected in the rights of war 
were very important, and they may, I think, he comprised 
under three heads. In the first place, it suppressed the 
gladiatorial shows, and thereby saved thousands of captives 
from a bloody death. In the next place, it steadily discou- 
raged the practice of enslaving prisoners, ransomed immense 
multitudes with charitable contributions, and by slow and 
insensible gradations proceeded on its path of mercy till it 
became a recognised principle of international law, that no 
Christian prisoners should be reduced to slavery.^ In the 
third place, it had a moi'e indirect but very powerful influ- 
ence by the creation of a new warlike ideal. The ideal 
knight of the Crusades and of chivalry, uniting all the force 
and fire of the ancient warrior, with something of the tender- 
ness and humility of the Christian saint, sprang from the 
conjunction of the two streams of religious and of military 


* In England the change seems Coiiquest, vol j, pp. 33-34. Chris- 
to have immediately followed con- tians who assisted infidels in wars 
rersion. * The evangelical precepts were i^so facto excommunicated, 
of peace and love/ says a very and might therefore be enslaved, 
leiu:ned historian, * did not put an hut all others were free from sla- 
end to war, they did not put an end very. *Et quidem inter Chris- 
to aggressive conquests, hut they tianos laudabili ot antiqua cousue- 
distinctly humanised the way in tudine introductum est, ut c<ipti 
which war was carried on. From hinc inde, utcunque justo hello, non 
this time forth the never-ending fierent servi, sed liberi servarentur 
wars with the Welsh cease to be donee solvent precium redemptio- 
wars of extermination. The nis.’ — ^Ayala, lib. i. cap. 6. ‘ This 

heathen English had been satisfied rule, at least,’ says Grotiua, 
with nothing short of the destruc- ‘ (though but a small matter) the 
tioii and expulsion of their enemies; reverence for the Christian law 
the Christian English thought it has enforced, which Socrates vainly 
enough to reduce them to political sought to have established among 
subjection. . . . The Christian the Greeks.* The Mohammedans 
"Welsh could now sit down as sub- also made it a rule not to enslave 
jects of the Christian Saxon. The their co-religionists. — Grotius, Dfi 
Welshman was acknowledged as a Jiire^ iii, 7, § 9, Pagan and bar- 
man and a citizen, and was put barian prisoners were, however, 
under the protection of the law.’ — sold as slaves (especially by the 
Freeman’s Hkt, of the N&rman Spaniaids) till very recently. 

B B 
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ladiBg; aad tWs like aE otlwBy was a erm- 

tiea tke imagimtion not oftea rmHseci la 

life, yet it remained the type md model of warlike exed- , 
lence, to wMek many generations aspired ; and its ® 

inflnence may even now he largely traced in the diaiMter of 
the modem gentleman* 


Together with the gradnal fusion of the milltai'y spirit 
with Christianity, we may dimly descry, in the period before 
Charlemagne, the iirst stf^es of that consecration of secular 
nanlc wMch at a later period, in the forms of cbimlry, the 
divine right of kings, and the reverence for aristocracies, 
played so laa^e a part both in moral and in poliiicai history. 

We have already seen that the course of events in the 
Boman Empire had been towards the continnal aggrandise- 
ment of the imperial power. The representative despotism 
of Augustus was at last succeeded by the oriental despotism 
of Diocletian. The senate sank into a powerless assembly of 
imperial nominees, and the spiiit of Boman freedom wholly 
perished with the extinction of Stoicism. 

It would probably be a needless refinement to seek any 
deeper causes for this change tlian may be found in the ordi- 
nary principles of human nature. Despotism is the normal 
and legitimate government of an early society in which 
knowledge has not yet developed the powers of ihe j>wple ; 
but when it is introduced into a civilised community, it Is of 
the nature of a disease, and a disease which, tin less it l>e 
checked, has a continual tendency to spread. When 
nations abdicate their poKtical functions, they gradually In*^ 
both the capacity and the desire for freedom. Political talent 
and ambition, having no sphere for action, st^iily decay, 
and servile, enervating, and vicious habits proportionately 
increase. Hations are organic beings in a constant proee^ 
of expansion or decay, and where they do not exhibit a pro- 
p’ess of liberty they usually exhibit a progress of servitude. 

It can hardly be asserted that Christianity had much in- 
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§wm(Xt upon lik cliange. Bj i«d«ratiiig in mms 
that wifedrawal of tlie wtoonB mstg^m of tie pw-ple from 
tlie sphere of govemmont wMoh liad long beea iot pr«c«> it 
prevented the gimt improvement of morals, whicli it tm- 
donbtediy effected, from appearing perceptibly m pabMc 
affairs. It taught a doctrine of passive oi^dience, wMeii its 
disdples nobly oteored in the worat |>eriods of perswnMom 
On the oMier hand, the ChriEtiaas emphatically repudiated 
the aasription of Divine hononis to the 8overe%n, and tke^ 
asserted witib heroic constancy thmr Independent woirslitip, in 
defiance of iiie law. After the tame of Cbnsfeantine, however, 
their zeal became far 1^ pure, and sectarian interests wholly 
governed their principles. Much mlBappli«! learning has 
been employed in endeavouring to extract from the Fathera 
a consistent doctrine concerning the relations of snbjwts 
to thmr sovereigns j but every im|mrlial ot«©rver may 
discover that the principle upon which they acted was ex- 
ceedingly simple. When a sovere%n was sufficiently or- 
thodox in his opinions, and sufficiently smlons in patronising 
the Chiirch and in persecuting the heretics, he was extolled 
as an angel. When his policy was opposed to the Church, 
he was represented as a dasmon. The estimate which Gregory 
of Tours has given of the character of Clovis, though far 
more firank, is not a more striking instance of moral perver- 
sion than the fulsome and indeed blasphemous adulation 
which Eusebius poured upon Constantine — a soveieign whose 
character was at all times of the most mingled description, 
and who, shortly after Ms conversion, put to a violent d«th 
hk son, Mb nephew, and his wifa If we were to esMmalB 
the aititude of eocteiastics to a)vermgns by fhe language of 
Etwbius, we should suppo« lhat they ascribed to them a 
direct Divine inspiration, and exalted the Imperial d%nity 
to an, extent that was before unknown.* But when Julmn 


* The character of Oonstantiue, I^cturm <?» 
and the estimate of it in Ensebins, (lacet. vi). 

■ %m well treated by Dean Stanley, 
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BMiimted I4ie tbiron©, tib© whoh Bspmi of tlie ChiiTOh wn.^ 
©banged. This great and Tirtiioiis,. tbongli , miBgiiided „ soTO- ’ .. 
reign^ whose private life waB a model of purity, who carried 
to the throne the manners, taste, and friendships of a pliho- 
sophic life, and who proclaimed and, with very slight excep- 
tions, a«(sted with the largest and most generous toleration, 
was an enemy of the Church, and all the vocabulary of in- 
vective was in consequence habitually lavished upon him. 
Ecclesiastics and laymon combined in insulting him, and 
when, after a brief hut glorious reign of less than two years, 
he met an honourable death on the battle-field, neither the 
disaster that had befallen the Koman arms, nor the present 
dangers of the army, nor the heroic courage which the fallen 
emperor had displayed., nor the maj^tic tranquillity of his 
end, nor the tears of his faithful friends, could shame tlie 
Christian community into the decency of silence. A peal of 
brutal merriment filled the land. In Antioch the Christaans 
assembled in the theatres and in the churches, to celebrate 
with rejoicing the death which their emperor had met in 
fighting against the enemies of his country.* A crowd of 
vindictive legends expressed the exultation of the Church,^ 
and St- Gregory ITaaanzen devoted his eloquence to immor- 
talising it. Hjs brother had at one time been a high official 
in the Empire, and had fearl^ly owned Ms Christianity 
under Julian ; but that emperor not only did not remove 
him from his post, but even honoured him with his warm 
friendsMp.* The body of Julian had been laid but a shon 
time in the grave, when St. Gregoiy delivered two fierce 
invectives against his memory, collected the groteqixe 
calumnies that had been heaped upon his character, ex- 
pressed a regret that his I'emains had not been fiung after 
death into the common sewer, and regaled the hearei’s by an 


* Theodoret, iii. 28, partii 

* They are collected by Clia- * See 
teaubnand, Etudes hUU 2“* disc. Cesainm, 
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eiB|rfmtie amaiicm of tfe© tortoiw tlmt weio awaiting Mm in 
fiell. Among the Fagans a dmrge of the gmv«t kincl wan 
brought gainst the Glmstiam It was said that J nlian il»i 
by the spear^ not of an enemy, but of on© of Hs own ChAtlaii 
soldiers* When w© rememW timt he was at once m em- 
peror and a general, that he fell when hravely and eoafideatly 
leading his army in the field, and in the mitioal moment df a 
battle on which the fortunes of the Empire largely depended, 
this charge, which libanins has made, appmrs to involT© as 
large an amount of base treadbeiy as any that can he con- 
ceived, It was probably a perfectly gronndlcw calumny ; 
bnt the manner in winch it was r^arded among the 
Ohxistiana is singularly characteristic. * libaniiis,*' says 
one of the eccltmastical Mstoriaaas, ^cleaiiy states that 
the emperor fell by the hand of a Christian ; and this, pro- 
bably, was the truth. It is not unlikely that some of the 
soldiem who then served in the Homan army might have 
conceived the idea of acting Mke the aammt skyers of 
tyrants who ex}x>sed themselves to death in the cause of 
liberty, and fought in defence of their country, their families, 
and their friends, and whose names are held in universal 
admiration. Still less is he d^erving of blame who, for the 
sake of God and of religion, performed so bold a deed.^ ^ 

It may be asserted, I think, without exaggeration, that 
the complete subordination of all other principles to their 
theological interests, which characterised the eocl<siasfic» 
under Julian, continued for many centimes. Ho iangu^ 
of invastive was too extreme to be applied to a sovereign 
who opposed their intepests. Ho language of adulation was too 
extrav^ant for a soverdgn who sustained them. Of all the 
emperors who di^roced the throne of Constantinople, the 
' mmt odious and ferocious was probably Fhoeaa An obscure 
centurion, he rose by a military revolt to the supreme jx>w€r 




■ 

■ 
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Ui!© Eiap^rot with Ms family, fell mto Ills liwads, 

H© mmlr^ to pmt the captiT© ©mpeKir to death ; Imt, first df 
Ml, he ordered his five childim to he height out aad to 
h© successively murdei:ed before the ey« of thoir father, who 
bore the awful sight with a fine mixture of antique heroma 
and of Ghiistian piety, mtiomuring, as wich child fell bMieath 
the hnife of the assa^, ' Thou art jimt, 0 ^Lord, and 
righteous are Thy judgments/ and even intmr|K>siiig, at the 
last moment, to reveal the heroic fraud of the nurse who 
desired to save his youngest child hy substituting for it her 
own. But Maurice— who had been a weak and avaricious 
rather than a vicious soveredgn— had shown himself jealous 
of the influence of ihe Pope, had forbidden the soldiers, 
during the extreme dang^ of their country, deserting their 
colours to enrol themselves as monks, and had even encour- 
aged the pretensions of the Archbishop of Constantinople to 
the title of Universal Bishop ; and, in the eyes of the Eoman 
priests, the recollection of these ciimes was suflacient to 
excuse tlie most bimtal of murders. In two letters, full of 
passages from Scripture, and replete with fulsome and 
blasphemous flattery, the Pope, St. Gregory the Great, wrote 
to congratulate Phocas and his wife upon their triumph ; he 
called heaven and earth to rejoice over them ; he placed their 
imag^ to be venerated in the Lateran, and he adroitly insinu- 
ated that it was impossible that, with their well-known piety, 
they could feil to be very favourable to the See of Peter,* 
The course of ©vents in relation to the monarcMcal |X>wer 
was for some time different in the East and the West. 
Constantine had himself assumed more of the pomp and 


* 31-39. In the second Vestra Tranqiiillites spedMiter 

of these letters (which is addi'essod commendatam. Sed qni seio quia 
toliContia), he says: * Bogare for- omnipotenteia Beum diiigitis, mu 
si tan dehui nt ecciesiam heati debeo jjotere quod sponte ex burn g- 
Petri apostoli qnse ntmc usque nitate vestrse pietatia exhibetis.’ 
gravibus insidiis laboravit, habearet 
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of an orienM »Ter«%n my preoediiig oia^rof ^ 

and the court of Oonatantinopie wm mmm chawoteiarf hj m 
extravagance of magnificence on the port of the monwehj and 
of adnlaiioii on the pjrt of the subjects, which has pmhaMy 
never b»n excaaded.^ Tlie imperial power in the East 
overshadowed the ecd^kstical, and the pri«te, notwitii- 
stending their fien» outbreak during the iconodiw&i 
controveisj, and a few minor |»roxjsiaa of iwolt, gradually 
sank into that contented subsmwimrce which has usmlly 
characterisad ilie Eastern Churdh, In &e West, however, 
the Boman bishops were in a great independent of the 

sovereigns, and in some degiee opp<^di to thdr intereete. 
The transfer of the imperial power to Cbustentinople, by 
leaving the Boman bishops the chief personage in a city 
whidr long am>ciation as well as actual power rendered the 
foremost in the world, was one of ‘the great causes of the 
aggrandisement of the Papacy and Ihe Arianism of mmij 
sovereigns, the j^dousy which others exhibited of eadefflaa- 
feical encroachments, and the kikewarnm^ of a few in 
persecuting heretics, were all causes of dimension. On the 
severance of the Empire, the Western Church came in contact 
with ruki^ of another type. Tim barbarian kings wm'o 
Ettie more tlian mflitaiy cMefe, elected for the most p,rt by 
the p«>pie, surrounded by Ettie or no special sancthy, and 
maintaming then* precarious and very rwtricted authority hj 
their courage or their skill. A few feebly imitated the pomp 
of the Boman emperors, but their claims had no great 
we%ht with the world. The aureole which the genit» of 
Theodoric cast around Ms throne paiwed away upon Ms d«th, 
and the Arknism of great sovereign sufficiently detered 

him from the sympatM® of the Ohureh. In Gaul, under a 
few bold and unscruptilous men, the Marovii^kn dynasty 
©merged from a host of petty Mugs, and consolidated the 

' See the graphic deicriptien is fifibhen, eh. liii. 
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whole country into one kingdom ; but after a short period it i 
degeneratedj the kings became pnpjxste in the h&ncb of 
the mayors of the palac^j and th^ latter, whcwe office 
had become heredita^, who were the chiefs of the gr^t * 
landed proprietors, and who had acquired by their position 
a personal ascendancy over the sovereigns, bamme the 
virtual rulers of the nation. 

It was out of these somewhat unpromising conditions 
that the mediseval doctrine of the Divine right of kings, and 
the general reverence for rank, that formed the essence of , ^ 
chivalry, were slowly evolved. Political and moral cau^ 
conspired in prodiiciiig them. The chief political causes — 
which are well known — ^may be summed up in a few words. 

When Leo the Isauiian attempted, in the eighth century, 
to repress the worship of images, Ihe resistance whida he mot 
at Constantinople, though violent, was speedily allayed ; but ; 
the Pope, assuming a far higher position than any Byzantine 
ecclesiastic could attain, boldly excommunicated the emperor, 
and led a revolt against his authority, which resulted in the ^ 
virtual independence of Italy. His position was at this time 
singularly grand. He represented a religious cause to which 
the gimt mass of the Chiistian world were passionately 
attached. He was venerated as the emancipator of Italy. 

He exhibited in the hour of his triumph a moderaHon 
which conciliated many enemies, and prevented the anarchy 
that might naturally have been expected. He presided, at ^ 
the same time, over a vast monastic organisation, which ^ 
ramified over all Christendom, propagated his authority 
among many barbarous nations, and, by its S[X)cial attachment 
to the Papacy, as distinguished from the Episcopacy, contri- 
buted very much to transform Christianity into a spiritual 
despotism. One great danger, however, still menaced his 
powca*. The barbarous Lombards were continually invading - 
Ids territory, and threatening the independence of Home, 

The Lombard monarch, Luitprand had quailed in the very 



But Ma Astolphtis, wm proof every fear, 

fkfflid it Burned as tBoiigli tlie Papal mtf mtM Imm iaevitaBly 
mimiml>6d before Ms arms. 

In their «>mplete militeiy im|K>teiioe, the Popw lookeil 
abroad for some formgn siiceoor, aad they mtemllj tamed 
to the Fmaks, whose martial tastes aad txiomphs weio 
aniversally renowned. Charl^ Martel, thorigh simply a 
mayor of the palace, had saved Enrope from the Mohamme* 
daris, and the Pope expected that he would nnsheath his 
sword for the defence of the Tatiean. Charte, however, was 
d«f to all entreati^ ; and, althongh he had done more than 
any ruler gonce Constantine for the Church, Ms attention 
seems to have been engrosial by the interests of his own 
country, and he w^as much alienated from the syin|)athies of 
the clergy. An andcmt legend tells how a saint saw his son! 
carried by daemons into hell, because he had secularised 
Church propei'ty, and a more modem historian^ has ascribed 
his death to his having hesitated to defend the Pope. His 
son, Pepin, however, actuated probably in diSerent degr^ 
by personal ambition, a d^ire for military adventure, and 
religious 2^1, listened readily to the prayer of the Pope, and 
a compact was entered into bet'ween the parties, %vhich pinved 
one of the most important events in history. Pepin agreed 
to secure the Pope from the danger by which he was 
thimtened. The Pope agreed to give his religious sanction 
to the ambition of Pepin, who d^gned to dep<Ba the 
Merovingim dynasty, and to beonae in name, as he was 
aliwdy in fact, the sovereign of QauL 

It is not neceroarj for me to recount at length the details 
rf th^ negotiations, which are desertbed by many bistorians. 
It is sufficient to say, that the compact was religiously 
observed. Pepin made two expeditions to Italy, and com* 
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plefcely Mattered ike power df ilia Lombai»4»j wwstaiig &mx 
iliem the lidh axareliate of EavaEna, wMcli lie ceded to Ilia 
Pope, who still latalmed Ms nommal to lie 

Byzantine emperor, but wbo became, by tlib? doBatiou, for 
febe &st time slyowoAIj an mdopondeEt temporal prinee* 
On tbe other band, tbe deposition of OMlderic wm pmaably 
effected ; tbe last of tbe Merovingians was immui'ed in a 
monastery, and tbe Oarlovingian dynasty ascenddi tbe tbrone 
tinder tbe sjiecial benediction of tbe Pope, wbo performed on 
tbe occasion tbe ceremony of consecration, wbicb bad not 
previously been in general use,* placed tbe crown witli bis 
ovm bands on tbe b^ of Pepin, and delivered a solemn 
anatbema against all wbo should rebel against tbe new king 
or against bis successors. 

Tbe extreme importance of these events was probably not 
fully realised by any of the parties concerned in them. It 
was evident, indeed, that the Pope had been freed from a 
pressing danger, and had acquired a gi’eat accession of 
temporal power, and also that a new dynasty had arisen in 
Gaul under circumstances that were singularly favourable 
and imposing. But, much more important tlian these facts 
was the permanent consecration of the royal authority that 
had been effected. The Pope bad successfully asserted his 
power of deposing and elevating kings, and had thus acquired 
a position which inftuenced tbe whole subsequent course of 
European history. Tbe monarch, if be had become in soma 
degree sabservient to the priest, had become in a great 
degree independent of his people ; the Divine origin of bis 
power was regarded as a dogma of religion, and a sanctity 
surrounded Mm wbicb immeasurably aggrandised his power. 
The ascription, by the Pagans, of divinity to kings bad bad 
no appreciable effect in increasing their authority or restrain- 
ing tbe limits of critioism or of rebellion. The ascription of 


^ Mahly, ii. 1 ; Gibbon, eh. xllx. 
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a Biirine riglit to iaiepmdmt of ii© wiskcs of tiio 

tias hmn one of tlie most eodurmg aad mc^fe |X)teBfc c£ 
soporstilaoBS, and it kas ©vea now not'Wliollj f^tosIiocI ;fi^iii' 
the worH.^ 

Mere isolated political eveata have, however, rmi»lj:;Oc 
naver this profound miliieace, unle^ thej have been pr^irf 
and prepared bj other agenci«. The tel pi*e€!i$pc»ii^ 
caose of the imdj reception of the doctrine of the Divine 
character of authority, may probably be foimd in tlio pro- 
.f", if minence of the monastic system* I have already ob»3rv©d 

^ that this system repr^ente in its tttrem© form that imit- 

ation of the virtues of humility and of olMience ' .which 
go broadly distinguishes tho Christian from the Fagan type 




of excellence. I have also noticed that, owing to the con- 
currence of many caus«, it had ac^uh’od s«ch dimensiong 
and inhuence as to supply the guiding ideal of the Christian 
world. Controlling or monopolising ail education and 
iitetrature, furaishing most of the l^islatois and many of the 
statesmen of the age, attracting to themselves all moral 
enthusiasm and most intellectual ability, the monhn soon IdPfe 
their impress on the character of nations. Habits of 
obedience and dispositions of humility weie diffused, revered, 
and idealised, and a Church which rested mainly on tradition 
fostered a deep sense of the sanctity of antiquity, and a 
natural disposition to observe traditional customs. In this 


i 


J That© ara soma igpod remarks 
upon the way in ■which, among tho 
free Franks, tho bishops taught tho 
duty of passive obodienoe^ in 
Mably, ws. mr ^ de 

livrei. ch» iiL Qre^ry of 
Tours, in his address to Ghilperie, 
had said : ' If my of ns, 0 king, 
trauj^ess the boundaries of jus- 
tiee, thou art at hand to correct 
us; but if thou shouldest exceed 
them, who is to condemn thee? 
We address thee, and if it please 


the© lliou listenest to us ; but if it 
pleas© thee not, who is to condeain 
the© save He who has nroclaimed 
Himself Justice; — Tur. 

T. 19. On the other hand, 
Hmemar, Archbishop of Eheias, 
strongly asserted the obligation of 
kings to observe the law, and d<i- 
nounced as diabolical the cloefcrine 
that they are subject to non© hut 
Ood. (Alien, (hi the P/*'- 
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toaiHier a toae of fcoEog wbe gmduallj formed Mmfc aaaaii- 
lated witli the mooarchicjai and aristocR^tkal insMtatioiis of 
feudalism, which iioumhed chiefly because they correspondeii 
witli the moi'al feelings of the time. 

In the next place, a series of social and politml caum 
diminished the personal independence for which the bar- 
barians had been noted. The king had at fli*st been, not the 
Boveimgn of a country, but the chief of a tiibe.^ Gradually, 
however, with more settle habits, the sorereignty assumed a 
tendtorial character, and we may soon discover the rudimente 
of a territorial aristocracy. The Idn^ gave their leading 
chiefs portions of conquered land or of the royal domains, 
under the name of beneflces. The obligation of miiitai'y 
service was attached to these beneflces, and by slow and 
perhaps insensible stages, each of which has been the subject 
of fierce controversy, they were made irrevocable, and 
ultimately hereditary. While society was still disorganised, 
small landlords purchased the protection of the Church, or of 
some important chief, by surrendering their estates, which 
they received back as tenants, subject to the condition of the 
payment of rent, or of military service. Others, without 
making such surrender, placed themselves under the care of 
a neighbouidng lord, and offered, in return, homage or mili- 
tary aid. At the same time, through causes to which I have 
already adverted, the free peasants for the most pai-t Ka.nlr 
into seifs, subject to and protected by the landowners. In 
this roanner a hierarchy of ranks was gradually formed, of 
which the sovereign was the apex and the seif the basis. 
The complete legal organisation of this hierarchy belongs to 


* Tho exact degree of the autho- rilist de France {let. 9) 
rity of the barbaridn kings, and the Hist de la Cimlkatim 
different steges by which their 0h8erv,$ur VHwi.de Fra% 
power was increased, are matters man's HuL qf the Nm 
of great controversy. The readtr voLJ. 

consult Thierry's Lettresfmr 



the perioa of feudalism, ^rHeh is not within the sMi» of the 
* pres^ volume ; hut the chief elements of feudalism exasted 

' ' before Charlemagne, and the moral results flowing from them 

may be already discerned. Endi rank, exwpt the very 
highest, -was continually brought into contact with a superior, 
and a feeling of constant dependence and subordination was 
accordingly fostered. To the serf, who depended for all 
thinga u})on the neighbouring noble, to -are noble, who held 
all his dignities on the condition of frequent military servrw 
under his sovereign, the idea of secular rank became indis- 
solubly connected with that of supreme greatness. 

It will appear evident, from the foregoing obsci-vataon^ 
that in the perioti before Charlemagne the moral and poli- 
tical causes were already in action, which at a much later 
period produced the organisation of chivalry— an org^^ 
tion which was founded on the combination and the glor^- 
cation of secular rank and military prowess. But, in oMeir 
t that the tendenci® I have described should acquire their Ml 

^ force, it was necessary that they should be represented or 

illustrated in some great personage, who, by the splendour 
and the beauty of his career, could fascinate the imaginations 
of men. It is much easier to govern great masKs of men 
through their ima^ation than through their reason. Moral 
principles rarely act powerfully upon the world, except by 
way of example or ideals. When the com-se of evente has 
been to glorify the ascetic or monarchical or military spirit, a 
F ^ great saint, or soverrign, or soldier will arise, who will con- 
centrate in one darling focus the blind tendencies of his 
tim^ kindle the enthusiaan and fesemate the imagination of 
the people. But for the prevailing tendency, the gimt man 
would not have arisen, or would not have exercised his grmt 
influence. But for the great man, whose career appeaM 
ku, vividly to the imag^tion, the ^vailing tendency would 

' Bi©V©r Iii8*v0 fibocjtiirdd ite foil 

TW» typical figure appeared m OliarlemagBe, wtiCTO 
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fom towOTs “witlx a majastie gmidemr teUi in 
and in romance. Of all tlie great toIots of men, tli«re Ibaa 
pi.-bably been no other who was so truly many-sided, whose 
influence peiwaded so completely all the religious, intellectual, 
and political modes of thought existing in his time. Kising 
in one of the darkest pmiods of European history, this gimt 
emperor resuscitated, with a brief but dazzling splendour, the 
faded glories of the Empire of the West, conducted, for the 
.most part in pei^on, numerous expeditions against the bar- 
barous nations around him, promulgated a vast j^’stem of 
legislation, reformed tlie discipline of eveiy order of the 
Church, and reduced all classes of the clergy to subservience 
to his will, while, by legalising tithes, he greatly increased 
thdr mateiial prosperity. He at the same rime contributed, 
in a measui‘e, to check the intellectual decadence by founding 
schools and libraries, and drawing around him all the scat- 
tered learning of Ecu-ope. He reformed the coinage, extended 
commerce, influenced religious controversies, and convoked 
great legislative assemblies, which ultimately contributed 
largely to the organisation of feudalism. In all these 
^heres the ti-aces of his vast, organising, and far-seeing 
genius may be detected, and the influence which he exercised 
over the imagioarionB of men is shown by the numerous 
l^ends of which he is the hmro. In the preceding ages, the 
supreme ideal had been the asceric. When the popular 
imagination embodied in legends its conception of humanity 
in its noblest and most attractive form, it insrincrively 
p^ted some hermit-saint of many penances and many 
miracles. In the Eomances of Charlemagne and of Arthur 
we may trace the dawning of a new type of greatness. The 
hero of the imagination of Europe was no longer a hermit 
hut a king, a wan-ior, a knight. The long riaiii of influenc^ 
I have reviewed, culminating in Charlemagne, had done 
their work The age of the ascetics hAmi.Ti 
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It h c««ons to obserro th® nmner in which. 
influenco of the preTailing tmdmqy, ike csa«f ^ 
magne was transfigm^ed by the popnbr nn^tec^ Ha 
mlitaxy enterprises had been 
Salons, against whom he had made le^ tto 
expeditions. With the Mohammedans he had 5^“*^ 

Sot. It was Charles Martel, not his grandson, 'Ao, by 
the great battle of Poife, had checked them career. 
magne made, in person, but a single espedition _ 

in Spain, and that expedition was on a small scale, and was 
disastrous in its issue. But in the Oarlovin^ 
which ai-oso at a time when the enthusiasm of the Cr^m 
was permeating Christendom, events were represented m a 
wholly different light. Charles Martel has no place among 
the ideal combatants of tbe Church. He had appear^ ^ 
early, his figure was not sufficiently ^t to f^te the 
popular imagination, and by confiscating ecclesiastical 
wrty, and reusing to assist the Pope against the Lombards, 
he had ffillen under the ban of the clergy. Oharlem^^ on 
the other hand, was represented as the first and greatest of 
the crusulers. His wars ^^dth the Saxons were scarry 
noticed. His whole life was said to have been spent m 
heroic and triumphant combats with the followers <ff 
Mohammed.! Among the achievements attributed to him wm 
an expedition to rescue Hismes and Carcassonne from their 
orasp, which was, in fact, a dim tradition of the vietones of 
Charles Martel.® He is even said to have earned his vie- 
torious arms into the heart of Palestine, and he is the hero 
of what are probably the three earliest extant romances w 
the Crusades.® In fiction, as in history, his reign forms the 

1 Ffturiol, SM. de la Poim pM. p. xxir. thwe 
prorwfole, tome ii. p- 252. vere slants of his to 

^ » Ibid, p. 258. Languedoc, and to Pales- 

« Le Gmnd B’Aussy, Fablianx, tine. 
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grmi landmark separalaiig tke eai*ly |»r!o<i of ti© middle 
from the of militaiy Christknitj. 

On the verge of thh* great ehawg© I draw tMs history to 
a close. In pursuing our long and cheqnei'ed cotir^, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, we have seen the rae and fall of 
many types of character, and of many forms of enthusiasm. 
We have seen the infiuonce of universal empire expanding, 
and the influence of Greek civilisation intensifyiiig, the 
sympathies of Europe. We have surveyed the successive 
progress of Stoicism, Platonism, and Egyptian phOosophies, 
at once reflecting and guiding the moral tendencies of society. 
We have traced the cotirse of progress or retrogi*ession in 
many fields of social, political, and legislative life, have 
watched the cradle of European Christianity, examined the 
causes of its triumph^ the difficulties it encountered, and the 
priceless blessings its philanthropic spirit bestowed upon 
mankind. We have also piirsued step by step the mournful 
history of its coiTuption, its asceticism, and its intolei'ance, 
the various transfoimations it pi'oduced or underwent wdien 
the turbid waters of the barbaiian invasions had inundated 
the civilisations of Europe. It remams for me, before con- 
cluding this work, to investigate one class of subjects to 
which I have, as yet, but briefly adverted — ^to examiue the 
effects of the changes I have describe<l upon the cliai'acter 
and position of woman, and upon the giuve moiul questions 
concerning the relations of the sex^ 
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Ik tlie long series of moral reToIiitions tJiat iiaTe been 
described in tbe for«^omg chapters, I have more tban onoe 
bad occasion to refer to tbe position timt was assigned to 
woman in tbe eomnumity, and to tbe ’nrtiw and vices that 
spring directly from tbe relations of the mxm. I bav© not, 
however, as yet discussed these questions with a fulnw at 
all corresponding to their bistoriesai importance, and I pro- 
pose, in consequence, before concluding this volume, to devote 
a few pages to tbeir examination. Of all tbe many questions 
that are treated in this work, there is none •which I apptmch 
with so much hesitation, for there is probably none wliich it 
is so difficult to treat with clearness and impailiaiity, and at 
the same time without exciting any scandal or offence. 
The complexity of the problem, arising from the very large 
place which exceptional institutions or circumstances, and 
especially the influence of climate and race, have had on the 
chastity of nations, I have already noticed, and the extiwne 
delicacy of the matters with which this branch of ethicB 
is connected must be palpable to alb The fii'st du‘ty of an 
historiau, however, is totrath; and it is absolutely impoMble 
to present a true picture of the moral condition of different 
ages, and to fom a tnie estimate of the moral effwts of 
different religions, without adverting to the department of 
morals, which has exhibited most chan^, and has pmbably 
exercised most influence. 
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It is tififatml that, in the pericHi whea men are stOl perfttjt 
Imrbarians, when their haMte of life are still aoBoadio, an® 
when, war and the chase, being their sole piirsuits, the 
qualities that are reqtiired in these form their chief measure 
of excellence, the inferiority of women to men should l)e 
regarded as undoubted, and their position should be extremely 
degraded. In all those qualities which are then most prized, 
women are indisputably inferior* The social qualities in 
which they are specially fitted to excel haTe no sphere for 
their display. The ascendancy of Imuty is very faint, and, 
even if it were otherwise, few traces of female beauty could 
survive the hardships of the savage life. Woman is looked 
upon merely as ihe slave of man, and as the minister to 
his passions. In the first capacity, her life is one of continual, 
abject, and unrequited toil. In the second capacity, she is 
exposed to all the violent revulsions of feeling that follow, 
among rude men, the gi’atification of the animal passions. 

Even in this early stage, however, we may trace some 
rudiments of those moral sentiments which are d^tined at a 
later period to expand. The institution of marriage exists. 
Tlie value of chastity is commonly in some degree felt, and 
appears in the indignation which is displayed against the 
adulterer. The duty of restraining the ptissioiis is largely 
recognised in the female, though tho males are only re- 
stricted by the prohibition of adultery. 

The first two steps which are taken towards tiba elevation 
of woman are probably the abandonment of the custom of 
purchasing wives, and the construction of the family on the 
basis of monogamy. In the earliest periods of civilisation, the 
marriage contract was arranged between the bridegroom and 
the father of the bride, on the condition of a sum of money 
being paid by the former to the latter. This sum, which 
is known in the laws of the barbaiians as the ‘ mundium/ * 
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aaughter, who thus became the bought skTe of her haabimd. 
It is one of the most remarkable fcaturee rf the ancieat laws 
of India, that they forbade this gift, on the ground that the 
parent should not soli his child ; ’ but there tm be little 
doubt that this sale was at one time the ordinary type of 
maiTii^e. In the Jewish writings we find Jacob puwdiamng 
I^h and Eachel by certain services to their fetherj »d 
tKIn custom, which seems to have been at one time 
general in Judea,® app^m in the of Homer to have 
been general in Greece. Lt an early period, however, of 
Greek history, the purchase-money was replaced by the 
dowry, or sum of money paid by the father of the bride for 
the use of his daughter and this, although it passed into the 
hanila of the husband, contributed to elevate the wife, in the 
first place, by the dignity it pve her, and, in the next plao^ 
by special laws, which both in Greece and Borne secured it 
to her in most cases of separation.* The wife ttius possessed 
% guarantee against ill-usa^ by her husband. She ceased to 
be his slave, and became in some d^ree a contracting party. 


* IiGgoiive, JSisioiTB iTiorctls 
J^emmes, pp. 96-96. ^ 

» G-en. xxix., xxxit. 12 ; Dent, 
xxii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 25. 

» The histoij of do^vries is 
hnefly Boticed by Grote, Hut of 
GrmcBfVoh ii. pp. 112-113; and 
more folly by Lord Kames, in the 
admimble chapter *0 b the Fro- 
gr«sB of the bemale Sex** in his 
SMches of the Hutor^ of Men, a 
book less read than it df^erves to 
be. M, has ako devoted 

a chapter to it in his Hist mmraU 
des Fem7ms. See, too, Legendre, 
TMM d& Opinion, tome ii. pp. 
S&9-330. We find traces^of the 
dowry;, "83 "Veli as. of fo. 

gomer^ Penelope had reeeivc4 a 


dowry from Icams, her fether. 
M. Michelet, in on® of those fenci- 
fnl books which he has recently 
published, maintains a view of the 
object of the eSm which I do not 
remember to hare seen elsewhere, 
and which I do not believe. He 
says : * prix n’est point tm achat 
de la femme, mais mf indemnity 
qui d^munage la famille dn ^plt» 
poor l«3 enfants fates, ^qui ne 

f ro6teront pas k cetfe famiUe male 
la femme va entror/— 
La Fmmo, p. 166. 

* In Home, when the sepawtioii 
was doe to tJie misconduct of the 
wife, the dowry belonged to km 
husband. 


? I fill' f 
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Among fclie e«r!y O^miaBS, a different and very lefiaarfcaHe 
cnBtom existed, Tire bride did not bring any dowry to ber 
bnsband, nor did the brid^room give anylMng to ibe father 
of tbe bride ; but be ^v© bis gift to tbe bride berself, on tbe 
morning after the irst n%M of marri^, and tbis^ whicb 
was called tbe ^ Moi^ngab/ or morning gift, was tbe origin 
of tbe jointure.^ 

Still more important than tbe forcing was tbe institu- 
tion of monogamy, by ^Mcb, from its earliest days, tbe Greek 
civilisation proclaim^ iiB superiority to the Asiatic civilm- 
tions that bad preceded it. We may regard monogamy 
either in the light of onr intoitive moral sentiment on the 
subject of purity, or in the light of the interests of society. 
In its Oriental or polygamous stage, marriage is regarded 
almost exclurively, in its lowest aspect, as a gratification of 
the passions; while in European marriages the mutual 
attachment and respect of tbe contractmg parties, tbe forma- 
tion of a bouseboid, and tbe long train of domestic feelings 
and duties that accompany it, have all their distinguished 
place among tbe motives of the contract, and tbe lower 
element has comparatively little prominence. In this way it 
may be intelligibly said, without any reference to utilitarian 
considerations, that monogamy is a higher state than poly- 
gamy. Tbe utilitarian arguments in its defence are also 
extremely powerful, and may be summed up in three 
sentences. Nature, by making tbe number of males and 
females nearly equal, indicates it as natui*aL In no other 
form of marriage can the government of the family, which is 
one of the chief ends of marriage, be so happily sustained, 


* ‘ Bofcem non nsor maiifco sed that no Ix^agolmrd should giro 
uxori maritns ofiert.' — Tac. Oerm. more than one-fourth of his sub- 
xriii. On tho Morgengab, so© stance as a Morgengab. In 0re- 
Ganciani, JU^es Barbarorum (Ve- gory of Tours (ix. 20) w© have an 
netiis, 17B1), vol. L pp, 102-104 ; example of tbe gift of some ritiwi 
ii. pp. 280-231, Muratori, as a Morgengab, 

ItaL diss. xx, Iruitpiand enacted 
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ftui IB BO other does iromwo a«BiBa the pcwtioii of the 
of man. 

Monogamy was the gcnml ^ptm in Greece, though 
there are said to have been slight and temporary deviaiaoBs 
into the earlier ^stem, after some great disasters, when an 
increa» of population was ardently desired.* A broad Mae 
must, however, he drawn between the l^endaiy or poetiMl 
period, as reflected in Homer and perpetuated in the tarage- 
dians, and the later historical period. It is one of the 
mcBt remarkahie, and to some writers one of the most 
perplexing, facts in the moral history of Greece, that in the 
former and ruder period women had xmdotibtedly the highest 
placse, and their type exliibitocl the highest |Xjrikjtion. Moral 
ideas, in a thousand forms, liave been sublimated, enlarged, 
and changed, by advancing civilisation; but it may be 
fearlessly asserted that the typcB of female excellence which 
ai'e contained in the Greek poems, while they are among the 
earli^t, are also among the most perfect in the literature of 
mankind. The conjugal tenderness of Hector and Andro- 
mache ; the unwearied fidelity of Penelope, awaiting through 
tlie long revolving years the return of her storm-toss^ 
husband, who looked forward to her as to the crown of ail 
his labours ; the heroic love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying 
that her husband might live ; the filial piety of Antigone ; 
the majestic grandeur of the death of Polyxena; the more 
subdued and saintly resignation of Iphi^nia, excusing with 
her last breath the father who had condemned her; the 
joyous, modest, and loving Hausicaa, whose figure shines like 
a perfect idyll among the tragedies of ihe Odyssey — all th^ 
are picture of perennial beauly, whdcdi Borne and Ghristen- 
dom, chivalry and modem civilisatioii, have neither eclipsed 
nor transcended. Yirgin modesty and conjugal fidelity, the 


^ ^ 8e0, on this pomt, AnL Greilins, Mfci* AU^ xr. 20* Pnripidw is 
said to have had two wives. 
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gntcw as well as tiie virtue of tlie ia<Bt perfect WQiaai34i<»i, 
jkaye never been more exqiiMtely poortmyed. The feroate 
igures stand out in the canvas almost m prommently as the 
male on(^, and ai'e surrounded by an almost eqtial reverence. 
The whole history of the Siege of Troy is a history of the 
catastrophe that foUow^ a violation of the nuptial tie. 
Yet, at the same time, the position of women was in some 
respects a degraded one. The custom of purchase-money 
given to the father of the bride was general. Tire husbands 
appear to have indulged largely, and with little or no censure, 
in concubines.^ Female captives of the high^t rank wei’e 
treated with great harshni^ The inferiority of women to 
men was strongly a^eated, and it was illustrated and de- 
fended by a very curious physiological notion, that the 
generative power belonged exclusively to men, women having 
only a very subordinate part in the production of their 
children.^ The woman Pandora was said to have been the 
author of all human ills. 

In the historical age of Greece, the legal position of 
women had in some respects slightly improved, hut their 
moral condition had tindergone a marked deterioration. 
Yirtuous women lived a life of perfect seclusion. The fore- 
most and most dazzling type of Ionic womanhood was the 


* Aristotle said that Homer accepting it, and signing from it, 
never gives a concuHne to Mene- that a father should be more loved 
Ians, in order to intimate his than a mother. M. Legonv4 says 
respect for Helen — ^thongh false* that when the male of one animal 

siii. 3.) and the female of another are 

* JEschjlus has pnt this cnrions crossed, the type of the female 
notion into the month of Apollo, nsually predominates in the off- 
in a speech in the Eimenides. It spring. See Legonv^, Hist woraU 
has, however, been very widely des FemTnes, pp. 216-228; Fustel 
diffused, and may be found in de Conlanges. La CM antique, pp. 
Indian, Greek, Roman, and even 39-40 ; and also a cnnons not© by 
Christian writers. M. liegonv^, Boswell, in Croker's edition of 
who has devoted a very curious BoswelFs Life of Johnson (184?^ 
chapter to the subject, quotes a p. 4/2, 

passage from St, Thomas Aquinas, 
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Dublio opinion was alnwwt inarwteotol* 

The fecle in moral history, which it is at once hm^ 
impoTtmit and most difficnlt to appreciate, ara what may he 
called the facta of feeling. It is much easier to ^ow what 
men did or tenght than to realise the state of mind that m« 
dared posable aich actions or teaching ; and in too ea® befow 
ns we have to deal with a condition of feeling so extremely 
remote from that of onr own day, that the difficulty is pre- 
eminently great. Very sensual, and at the same time 
brilliant societies, have indeed repeatedly coasted, and the 
histoiics of l»th France and Italy afford many exmples of 
an artistic and intellectual enthusiasm encircling those who 
were morally most frail ; but the peculiarity of Greek 
auality is, that it gi-ew up, for the most part, unccnsui^, 
and indeed even encouraged, imder toe eyes of some of the 
most lllnstrions of moralists. If we can imagine de 

I’Endos at a time when toe rank and splendour <ff Parisian 
society thronged her drawing-rooms, reckoning a Bosmet 
or a Ffoelon among her followers— if we can imagme these 
prelates publicly advising her about the duties of her p^ 
fession, and toe means of attaching toe affections of her 
lovers— we shall have conceived a relation scarcely more 
strange than that which existed between Soeratre and toe 

ooui'toan Tbeodota. :■ • 

In order to reconstruct^ as far m poKiblCj tne modes of 

feeling of toe Greek moralists, it will_ be necessary in toe 
first place to say a few words concemi^ one of the mMt 
but at toe same tone meet important, problema 
wito which toe legislator and toe moralist Imve to deal. 

It was a favourite doctrine of the Christian Fathers, that 
concupiscence, or toe sensual passion, was ‘ toe original sin 
of human nature ; and it must be owned that the progress of 
knowledge, which is usually exteemcly opposrf to toe as^ 
theory of life, concurs wito toe toeolo^cal view, in showii^ 
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natural foroe of tins appetite to be &r grw-ter tiiaa tfie 
welbbeing of man reqnires. Tbe writings of Ifaithiis 1mm 
proTed, wliat the Giaefc moralists appear in a considerable 
d^ee to have seen, that its normal and temperate exercise 
in the form of marriage, would produce, if uniyei-sal, tbe 
utmost calamities to tbe world, and tbat, while nature seems 
in the most tmequivocal marine to urge tbe human race to 
early maiTiages, tbe first condition of an advancing civilisa- 
tion in populous countries is to restrain or diininisb them. 
In no bigbly civilised society is marriage general on tbe first 
development of tbe passions, and tbe continual tendency of 
increasing knowledge is to render sucb marriages more raio. 
It is also an undoubted truth that, however much moralisfei 
may enforce the obligation of extra-matrimoiiiai purity, this 
obligation has never been even approximately r^rded ; and 
m all nations, ages, and religions a vast mass of irregular 
indulgence has appeared, which has probably contributed 
more than any other single cause to the misery and the degra- 
dation of man. 

There are two ends which a moralist, in dealing with tliis 
question, wiU especially regard— the natural duty of every 
man doing something for the support of the child he has 
called into existence, and the preservation of the dom^tic 
circle unassailed and unpolluted. The family is the centre 
and tbe archetype of tbe State, and the happineas and good- 
ness of society are always in a very great d<^ree dcj:>endent 
upon the purity of domestic life. The essentially exclusive 
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respects tlie most awfixl, opoa wMi the eyo of &e 

cJdweu. 

to speak ; who cotmterfeite with a cold heart &« te«wi»rte 
of Eon, and submits herself as the 

lust: who is scorned and insulted as the vilest of her bcj^ 
and doomed, for the most part, to disease and abj*^ 
wretchedness and an early death, appeara m every ^ as the 
perpetual symbol of the degradation and the smfidneBS ot 
^ Herself the supreme type erf vme, she is ultimately 
the most efficient guardkn of virtue. But for her, the un- 
chaUenged purity of counttess happy homes would to 
polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of their untompt^ 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, would 
have known the agony of remorse and of despair. On that 
one degraded and ignoble form are concentrated the passions 
tiiat might have filled the world wth shame. She rema^ 
while creeds and dvilisations rise and fell, the eternal pnestoss 

of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 

In dealing with this unhappy being, and with ot faer 
sex who have violated the law of chastity, the public opinion 
of most Christian countries pronounces a sentemmof extreme 
severity. In the Anglo-Saxon nations especially, a s^ e 
fault of this kind is sufficient, at least in the upper and middle 
classes, to affix an indelible brand which no time, no vmtn^ 
no penitence can wholly efface. Tliis sentence m probably, 
in the first instance, simply the expression of the reb^ous 
feeling on the subject, hut it is also sometimes def^ded by 
powerful arguments drawn from the intercste of somety. It 
is said that the preservatiom of domestic pimty is a irottOT ^ 
such transcendent importance tkat it is right that 
crushing penalties should he attached to an act whi^ the 
imagiWtion can easily transfigure, which legal enacto^te 
can never efficiently control, and to which the most vmlemt 
passions may prompt. It is said, too, ttot an ^thema 
which drives into obscurity all evidences of sensual passions 
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is pixsiiliwiy fitted to relict tlieir opemtacoii for, iim>i» ib«ai 
any otter passions, they are defmdent on flie 
wMeh is readily fii*ed by the s%ht of evil It is addM, that 
the emphasis with which the Tice is stagmatised prodncj^ a 
corr^onding admiration for the opposite Tirtue, and that a 
feeling of the most delicate and scmpnlous honour is thus 
formed among the female population, which not only pre- 
serr^ from gross sin, but also dignifies and ennobte the 
whole character. 

In opposition to these views, sev^al consideraMons of 
mudb weight have been urged. It is argued that, however 
per^stently society may ignore this form of vice, it existe 
nevertheless, and on the most gigantic scale, and that evil 
rarely assumes such inveterate and perverting forms as when 
it is shrouded in obscurity and veiled by an hypocritical ap- 
pearance of unconsciousn^s. The existence in England of 
certainly not less than fifty thousand unhappy women, ^ sunk 
in the very lowest depths of vice and misery, shows suffi- 
ciently what an appalling amount of moral evil is festering 
uncontrolled, undiscussed, and xznalleviated, under tho fair 
surface of a decorous society. In the eyes of every physician, 
and indeed in the eyes of most continental writers who have 
adverted to the subject, no other feature of English life 
appears so infamous as the fact that an epidemic, wMch is 
one of the most dreadful now existing among mankind, which 
communicates itself from the guilty husband to the innocent 
wife, and even tiansmits its taint to her ofispiing, and which 
the experience of other nations conclusively proves may be 
vastly diminished, should be suffered to rage iineliecked 


3)r. Vintrasj.ina remarkable in 1864, was 40,870; and this is 
pamphlet (London, 1867) On th& certainly much below the entire 
Bqtression of J^rostitiUion, shows number. These, it will be ob- 
from the police statistics that the served, comprise only the habitoal* 
number of prostitutes known to professional prostitutes. 
ihe police in England and Wales, 
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because tibe I^ugisktiire minmm to toke official mpilmnm of 
ife esdsiimm, or proper mnliaiy ra^mw for ita ropsimloii*^ 
If tbe terrible mmxim wbicb EaglMi public opinion p««e« 
upon every instance of fenale fimilfcy m eoine d«^ro© diiiii- 
nislies tbo rnimber# it does not prevent mieb inston<^ froni 
being extoemely nmneroiis, and it immeasnimbly 
tibe nuSemig they prodnce. Acte wbicb in other Enropma 
, , eonntri® worfd. excite only a sliglit and timsient emotion, 
spread in England, over a wide eirole, all the bitterns of 

^ immitigated aaignisb. Acte wMcb xmtnrally neitber imply 

I nor produce a total subversion of tbe moral felings, mid 

wMcb, in other ooimtric^, are often foBowed by happy, 
vii'tuoiis, and affectionate lives, in England almost invaii- 
ably lead to absolute rain. Infanticide is gi’catlj multiplied, 
and a vast proportion of tliose whose reputations and liv^ 
have blasted by one momentary sin, aro hurled into the 
abyss of habitual prostitution — a condition which, owing to 
the sentence of public opinion and the n^^lect of legislators, 

I is in no other European country so hopelessly vicious or so 

' irrevocable.^ 

It is added, too, that the immense multitude who are 
tiius doomed to the extremity of life-long wretchedness are 
not always, perhaps not generally, of those whose disposi- 
tions seem naturally incapable of virtue. Hie victims of 


* Some measures baye recently copious supplementary accounts, 
been taken in a few garrison towns, furnished by different doctors 
The moral sentiment of the com- in different countries. 
muu%, Jt ^appears, would be * Parent-DucMtelet has given 
shocked if Liverpool were treated many stetfefcias, showing the met 
on the same principles as Eorte- laige extent to which ^xmm 
mouth, This very pdnM and system of supmisiondeters those 
revolting, but most important, sub- who were about to enter into 
ject has been treated with great prostitution, and rwlaims those 
knowledge, impartiality, and who hM entered into it. He and 
ability, by Parent -Buchtolet, Br, concur in lepresentir^ 

in his famous work, La JVosjfl- English prtetitntion as about the 
tution dans la vUh de JParis, most degraded, and at the same 
Ihe third edition contains very time the most irrevocable, 
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sedudiott are often led aside quite as mticli by tbe ardour of 4 
tbeir affections, and by tbe yiTacity of tbeir intel'iigence, as ^ 
by any vicious propensities.* Even in tbe low«t gml«, tibe 
mc^ dispassionate ol^rvera have detected remains of higher 
feelings, which, in a different moral atmosphei'C, and under 
different moral husbandry, would have undoubtedly been 
developed.^ The statistics of prostitution show that a gimt 
proportion of those who have fallen into it have boen im** 
pelled by the most extreme poveiiiy, in many instances 
verging upon starvation.® 

These opposing considerations, which I have veiy brief] y 
indicated, and which I do not prepose to discuss or to 


* Miss Mnloek, in her amiable ; whom tliey are sincerely attached ; 
but rather feeble book, called A that they rarely fail to show in 
Woman's Thouahts about Women, the hospitals a very real sense of 
has some gooa remarks on this shame ; and that many of them 
point (pp. 291-293), which are all entered into their mode of life for 
the more Yalnable, as the authoress the purpose of supporting aged 
has not the faintest sympathy with parents. One anecdote is worth 
any opinions concerning the char- gi^'illg in the words of the author: 
acter and position of women which * Un mddecin n’entrant jamais dans 
are not strictly conventionaL She leurs salles sans oter i^g^rement 
notices the experience of Sunday son cliapeau, par cette seule poli- 
school mistresses, that, of their tesse ii sut tellement conqu^rir 
pupils who are seduced, an ex- leur confianee qu'il ieur faisait 
treinely iaige proportion are * of faire tout ce qu’il voulait.’ This 
the very best, refined, intsEigent, writer, I may observe, is not a 
truthful, and affectionate.* romance writer or a theorist of any 

2 See the very singular and pain- description. He is simply a phy- 
fol chapter in Parent-Buch^telet, sician who describes the results of 
called ‘ Mceurs et Habitudes des a very large official experience. 
Prostitutes.* He observes that * * Paront-Buchatelet atteste 
they are remarkable for their que sur trois mill© ertatures per- 
fcindness to one another in sickness dues trente cinq sculement avaient 
or in distress ; that they are not un ttat qui pouvait !es nourrir, et 
unfrequently charitable to poor qua quatorze cents avaient ttt prt- 
people who do not belong to their cipittes dans cette horrible vie par 
class ; that when one of them has la mistre. Hue ffelles, qimnd elk 
a child, it becomes the object of s’y r&olut, n*avait pm de- 

rery general interest and affection ; puis trois jours,* — Ijegou?4 Hisi 
tbnt most of them have’ lovers, to nioraki^es Fmmei, ppl 322-323. * 
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will l>e siiffident to exhibit the magnlkide of tlie 
liroblem. In Ibo Q wk civilisatioa. I^Mators and momliala 
^ eadeaYonrol to meet it by the mitiial itwgnilioa of tw^o 
distinct orders of womaaliood * — the wife, whose first doty 
, was fidelity to her husband; the hetem, or nusttiMi, who 
Btildstod by her fugitive attachments. Tlio wives of tlio 
Greeks lived in almost absolute seclusion. Tliey w«e 
usually manied vrhen very yoimg. Their occu|mtiona were to 
weave, to spin, to embroider, to superintend the hou^hold, 
to care for their sick slaves. They . li%^ed in a s|>ecml and 
retired part of the house, Tlia. more, wealthy seldom went 
abroad, and never excxipt w’hen acmmpaniod by a female 
slave ; never attended the public spectacles ; received no 
male visitors except in the presence of their husbands, and 
had not even a seat at their o'W’n tables "when male gxicsts 
were there. Their pre-eminent virtue was fidelity, and it is 
probable tliat this was very stiictly and very generally ob- 
serv’’ed. Their remarkable freedom from temptations, the 
public opinion which strongly discouraged any attempt to 
seduce them, and the ample sphere for illicit pleasures that 
was accorded to the other sex, all oontributod to protect it. 
On the other hand, living, as they did, almmij exclusively 
among their female slaves, being deprived of all the educating 
influence of male society, and having no place at those public 
spectacles wliich were the chief means of Athenian cultuie, 
then minds must necessarily have l>6en exceeciinglj con- 
r tracted. Thucydides doubtless expressed the prevailing sen- 
j, timent of Ms coxmtrymen wh<m he said that the hlgh«l 
naeiit of woman is not to bo spoken of either for good or for 


* Coaceruing the pBition and 
fthaTftcter of Greek woKieii, the 
rejider may obtain ample informa- 
tion by consulting Becker’s Chari- 
(translated by Metcalfe, 1845 b 


Bainneville, Im Femim dam 
P AntiquUi {Fmns, 1865); and an 
article *Ob Female feiety in 
Greece/ in the twenty-se<x>rMi 
Tohime of the ^mrierit/ Uetkw^ 
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6vil ; aad PMdias illustrated the same feelmg -whm he 
smted tk© keayenlj Aphrodite staadiag on a l©rfcoi«^ 
ijmg thereby the secluded life of a Tirtuoug woman, ^ 

In their own restricted sphere their lives were probably 
not unhappy. Education and custom rendered the purely 
domestic life that was signed to them a second nature, and 
it must in most instances have reconciled them to the extra- 
matrimonial connections in wliich their husbands too fre- 
quently indulged. The prevailing manners were very gentle. 
Bomestic oppression is scarcely ever spoken of; the husband 
lived chiefly in the public place; cau^ of jealousy and of 
dissension could ^Hom occur ; and a feeling of warm affection, 
though not a feeling of equality, must doubtl^s have in most 
cas^ spontaneously arisen. In the writings of Xenophon 
we have a charming picture of a husband who had received 
into his arms his young wife of fifteen, absolutely ignorant of 
the world and of its ways. He speaks to her with extreme 
kindness, but in the language that would be used to a little 
child. Her task, he tells her, is to be like a queen bee, 
dwelling continually at borne and superintending the work of 
her slaves. She must distribute to each their tasks, must 
economise the flimily income, and must take special care 
that the house is strictly orderly — ^the shoes, the pots, and 
the clothes always in their places. It is also, he tells her, a 
part of her duty to tend her sick slaves; but here his wife 
interrupted him, exclaiming, ‘ Hay, but that will indeed be 
the most apceable of my offices, if such as I treat with kind 
ness are likely to be grateful, and to love me more than 
before.' With a very tender and delicate care to avoid 
eveiything resembling a reproach, the husband |>ex^imdes 
his wife to give up the habits of wearing h%h-liecled boots, 
m order to appear tall, and of colouiing her fac» with ver- 
mihon and white lead. He promise her that if sho faith- 


* Plutarch, Q>m\ 
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folly perform tor datiea to will Min^f to ^ 

^ted of hor skTOS. Bb •«««^ 
domestic dispute arose to could ertm^ 
nxtobly, if to was m tto rigbt; bat that, whmww to a w 
in the wrong, to found it inip(mblo to convinoo hm wrfe 

timt it ms otierwiBe.^ » - 'a« 

We have another picwm of Greek mamed Me m fte 
writings of Plutarch, but it represents the wndihon of the 
Greek mind at a later period than that ot Xenophom In 
Pliitarcli tli6 -wife is represented notes the ii|ere hoiiBeK»|W 
or as the chief slave of her husband, but as ius equdand 
im companion. He enforces, in the strongest termj 
reciprocity of obUgatons, and desires ttot the imnda rf 
women should be cultivated to the highest pomt. His 
precepts of marriage, indeed, Ml little if at elU below any 
Lttove appeared in modem days. His let^r of consola- 
tion to his wife, on the death of their diiid, bre^&M a i^rt 
of the tendfflost affectiom It is reaped jrf him that, 
haring had some dispute with the relations c4 Iw wife, she 
feared that it might impair their domestic happ|ne3% and e 
accordingly persuaded her husband to accompany her on a 
pUmdmage to Mount HeUoon, where they offerodl up t^eiher 
a to Love, and prayed that their affecllion for one 

another might never be diminished. i „ , 

In general, however, the portion of the virtluouB Greek 
woman was a very low one. She was under 4 perpetual 
tutelage : first of all to her j^mnts, who disposed erf hw land, 
then to her husband, and in her days of widowhA^ to har 
pr.na In cases of inheiitance her male ^taons were 
torfferred to her. The privilege of divorce, which, in Attoi^ 
at least, she perasessed as well as her husband, appeam w 
have been practically almost nugatory, cm account of the 

> Xenophon. ihoTI cfOieasra^ of a 

* Mnt, Cmij\ There Aristotle. (Mkm&mm, i|a>fc s. 

also an extremely heantifiil piefcare di.) 




deelamtioM in the law court ga^e to the 
habito w^h educatiou and pnblic opinion bad fomed. 
She brought wito her, however, a dowry, md tli® recognised 
neomrtj of endowing daughters was one of the of 

th«e freqneat^positions which were perpetrated with so 
htWe blarne. m Athenian law wasalro pecuiiariy cartful 
^d tender m d^li^ with the interests of female orphans.* 
Plato had ^ed women were equal to men ; but the 
hakto of the people were totally opposed to this theory. 
Ma^ was regarded chiefly in a civic light, as too means of 
pr^uci^ mtizens, and in Sparta it was ordered that old or 
mfirm hnsbanck should cede their yonng wives to stron-er 
^ who could produce vigorous soldiers for the Stote. 
Ihe Lacedamonian treatment of women, which diflered in 
many resj^ from that which prevailed in toe other Greek 
Sta^, while It was utterly destructive of aU delicacy of 
felmg or action ha.1 undoubtedly toe effect of produei a 
fteioe and masculme patriotism ; and many fine examnles are 
record, Hi of Spartan motoms devoting tool sons oilrairr 
of their eoui^try, rejoicing over theii- deaths when nobly won 
and infii^g their own heroic spirit into the armies of the 
people. Fqr toe most part, however, the names of virtuous 
women seldom appear m Greek history. The simple modesty 
toch was tevinc^ by Phocion’s wife, in the period when her 
sband o^upied toe foremost position in Athens, ^ and a 
few insto^ces of conjugal and filial affection, have been 

‘he people were toe hetserre, or courtesans.® 

tfljwsMitLoidOT.uTs) of Lncian on eonrtesan.i, 

“Hutark i>S of Dmol 

.i.x45^.,Lt£srs.'r 
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In order to nndorstaiid tb© pwdUon wbich tlii«6 liwt 
assumed in Oreek life, we must tean«p)rl oniwlTOi In 
tboii^t into a moral latitude totelij differeit from onr own. 
Th© Greek conception of excellmce was tbe full and perfect 
devdopnamit of bninanily in all its oi^na and fiinctioni, 
and witbont anj tinge of ascetacmm. Some parte of biimAii 
nature ware recognised as bjgbar tbaa otbem ; and to snier 
any of tbe lower appetite to ol^cnre tbe mind, imtrain the 
will and migross the miergies of life, was acktiowledgal to he 
di^praoefnl; bnt the j^tematic repiwiion of a natural appe^t© 
was totally foi^gn to Greek modes of tbongb|* Legislatois, 
moralists, and the general Toice of tbe people/ appear to have 
applied these principles almost imreservedlj to interconr?^ 
between the sexes, and the most Tirtnotia men habitually and 
openly entered into relations which would now be almcBt 
■univeasally censured. 

The experience, howeTer, of many societies has shown 
that a public opinion may accord, In this respect, almost 
unlimited licence to one sex, without showiiig any mt- 
respondi n g indulgence to the other. But, in Gijeec^ a con- 
currence of causes had conspired to bring a certain section 
of courtesans into a position th^ hare in no o&er society 
attained. The Yoluptuous worship of Aphrodite gave a kind 
of religious sanction to their profession. Courtesans were 
the priestesses in her temples, and those of Corinth were 
belieyed by their prayers to haye averted calamiti^ from their 
mty. Prostitution is said to have entered into the religious 
rites of Babylon, Biblis, Cyprus, and Coriath, and these as 
well as Sliletus, Tenedos, I/esbos, and Abydos became famous 
for their schools vice, which grew up und^ the shadow of 
the tenples.^ 

stcmved THpian, who died is x»T>, Aldphron Is believed fco have lived 
228. He had access to, and gave Bear the time of Lucian, 
extracts from, many works on this * According to some writers the 
subject, which have now perished, word Wenerari' comes from ^ Vene* 



pcOTMled itrm eminently fitted to tie meat ImiiMM 

to kononr. In » land and beneafk a rfgr wkero mtiiwd 
hmM%j dereloped to Ike Mgkest point, thm mtm a sckool 
of mateWess artiste botk in painting and in wnlptnre, and'" 
public gam^ and ooni^te were celebrated, in wMeb supremo 
pbjmcel perfection was crown^ by an SMembled pwpla In 
no other pmocl of world's history was the admiration 
of Imuty in atl its form® so p®«ionate or so univermL It 
coloured the i^hoh moral teaming of the time, and led the 
chief momlistA to regard Tirtue simply as the highest Hnd 
of supersensn^ beanty. It appeared in all literature, where 
to Imnty m form and style was to fiwt of studies. It 
supplied at| once to inspiration and the rule of all Greek 
art. It led, the Greek wife to pray, before all other pmyers, 
for the beauty of her children. It surrounded the mc^t 
beautiful wUth an aureole of admiring reverence. The 
courtesan often the queen of beauty. She was the 
model of bhe statues of Aphrodite, that commanded the 
admiration of Greece. Pinaiteles was accustomed to repro- 
duce the form of Phiyne, and her statue, carved in gold, 
stood in th© temple of Apollo at Delphi ; and when she was 
accused corrupiang the youth of Athens, her advocate, 
Hypeaid^, procured her atxjuittal by suddenly unveiling her 
^lofore the dazzled eyes of the assembled judges. 
Apelles was at on(^ the painter and to lover of liais, and 
Alexancier gave him, as the choicest gift, his own favourite 
concubto, of whom the painter had become enamourai 
while ]^>oxirt!raying her. The chief flower-painter of antiquity 
acquii^ his skill through his love of the flower-girl Glycem, 
whomi he was accustomed to paint among her garlands. 
Piiid4i* and Simonides sang the praises of courtesans, and 

' reia on of the ^venerorf alsoXiaMothele 

' '' ‘In to temple of Tenus. Vayw, xe. 
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gmm pbilmophem imade pilgrimage k> ^m% tliem, mA iheir 
laame were knowa in every dtjJ 

M m aot sttrprisiBg timt, m Bmh a state ef tloiiglife ami 
foelmg, many of tli© aiore ambitiooBaad aiwmplMidcl wottiiii 
sboald liavo l>etaken tbemwlve to this mrmfy mt y# thal 
they should Imvo attained the soda! |K)dti 0 n wMeh Ih# 
sechiddl existenm and the eiifored iguoraae of the Greek 
“wivw had left vacant* The courtwan was the one free 
woman of Athens, and she often availed heinalf of her ftee- 
dom to acquire a degiee of knowledge which enahM her to 
add feo her other charms an intense intellectual 
Gathering around her the most brilliant artislBj poets, Ids- 
torians, and philosophers, she flimg herself umwervedly into 
the intellectual and aesthetic enthusiasms of her tamo, and 
soon became the centre of a Eterary society of matchlws 
splendour. Aspaaia, who was as famous for her pniua as 
for her beauty, won the passionate love of Pericles. She is 
said to have iostructed him in eloqnence, and to have com- 
posed some of Ms most famous orations ; she was confeiictally 
consulted on a&irs of state ; and Socmtas, like otlier philo- 
sophers, attended her assemblies. Bocrates himself hm 
owned his deep obligations to the insfeructions of a ooui*tMm 
named Biotima. The courtesan Leontium was among the 
most ardent disciples of Epicurus.® 

Another cause probably contributed indirectly to the 
elevation of this class, to which it is extremely difficult to 
allude in an English 1>ook, but wMch it is imposmble alio- 


^ Oa the coanectioa of th© PMkmpk»tm (hugdiini, mxe,}; 
with tb© Birtistic ©atha- also ItoiaaoTill©, 1m i^mm im$ 
si«m, see Baoal Eocbetto, Omr$ 244. Atamaohlator 

^Arekkhg^ pp. 27S-.27^. See, date Lnmm dosmbed th© b©aai;j, 
too, Atheaaas, xiii. 59; Piiay, aoeoiapli^»i©ats, g 0 a 0 ros%, aad 
J8M^ Mat. XXXV, 40. ©vtn modesty, of ^ Paathea of 

^ S©© the very curious little Smyraa, the fa? oimt© mistafsw of 
woAcAMkm^e^Mi^maMutiemm Lucius Veras. 
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yetiber lo omit, even in tlio mcBt cursory survey of Qfmk 
morals. Irregular female oonBeciloBS were looked n^m m 
>rdmarj amd not disgraceM inddeiite ia the life of a good 
for tkey were compred with that loww ^hjm of 
inmatmrai love, which was the dee^t and strangest taint of 
Greek civUisation. This vice, which never app«OT in the 
miiings of Homer and Hmiod, doubtless ar<»e nader the 
infiuence of the public gamm, wMch, acxustommg men to the 
contemplation of absolutely nude figure, ^ awoke an unnatural 
passion,^ totally remote from all modern feeiinp, but which 
in Greece it was r^arded as heroic to resist.® The ppulai 
religion in this, as in other was made to bend to the 

new vice. Hebe, the cup-bearer of the gods, was replaced 
by Ganymede, and the worst vic^ of earth wera transported 
to Olympus.'* Artists sought to reflect the passion in their 


' The which was at first in man, in refraining from gratifying 

use, was discarded by the Laced©- a passion ^ conceived for a 
monians, and afterwards by the boy named Megahetes, and^axi- 
other Greeks. Thwe are three mus "" 
curious memoirs tracing the history praise 
of the change, by M. Burette, in (^*5S. : 
the jSfejf. de VJ y 
Inscriptiona, tome i. 


Tyrinssays it deserved grater 
> than the heroism of Leonidi©. 
xxv.'i Diogenes Ijaertins, in 
'VAcadhm romU dm his Life of Zeno, the founder of 
_ * Stoidsm, the most austere of^all 

* On^the 'ran^s of paiderastia ancient sects, praises that phil(^ 
in Greece, see the remarks of Mr. sopher for being but little addicted 
Gxote in the review of the Bympo- to this vice. SopMes is said to 
smm, in his great work on Plato, have been much ^dieted to it. ^ 
The whole subject is very ably ^ Some examples of the as^ip- 
treated by M. Maury, Mst dm tion of this vice to the dmnitiea 
Bdia^ de la Grhe antique, tome are given by Clem. Alex. Mnumttm 
iii pp. 3d-39. Many facts con- ad Genies. Socrates is said to have 
nected with it are collected by Dol- maintained that Jppiter lovw 
linger, in his Jew and GentU^ and Ganymede for his wisdom, as his 
by Chateaubriand, in his Etudes name is derived from ydpvjim and 
Ustonques, The chief original pn^os, to be delighted with pu- 
suthonty is the thirteenth hook of dence. (Xenophon, Banquet.) m 
Athenaus, a book of very painM disaster of Cannse was ascribed tc 
interest in the history of morals. the jealousy of Jam beca^ 8 
* Plutarcli^ in his Ufe ofAgesi- beautiful boy was introduced mte 


rai tosOToK m woMiiff, 


iii' 

sfcatu€fi of the Homaplurodifc©, of ]fetocIio«j and tiia mow 
effarndnate Apollo ; mowdists wem kao’iro to prfti»9 it m the 
bond of fiimdsMp, and it "wm spolm of m ih» inqariag 
entbnsiwm of tbe heroic Theban legion of Epiminonias.^ 
In general, howeTor, it was siigmati^ as mqiiesliomblj a 
vice, but it was treated with a levii^ we can now lnuwllj 
conceive. We <»n scarcdiy have a better iHustratioii of the 
extent" to which moral ideas and feeing® have dianged, Hmn 
the fact that the feet two Greeks who were considewd worth j 
of statues by their feHowKX>untiyiaen are said to have been 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, who were unit^ by an impure 
love, and who were glorified for a political assassination,^ 

It is probable that this cause conspired with the othms to 
dissociate the class of courtesans from the idea of supreme 
depravity with which they have usually been connect^. 
The gimt majority, however, were sunk in this, as in all 
other ages, in abject degradation f comparatively few attaini^ 
the condition of hetasrse, and even of th^ it is probable that 
the greater number exhibited the characteristics wMch in 
all ages have attached to thdr class. Faithli^ness, extreme 
rapacit}’', and extmvagant luxury, w'ero common among 
them; but yet it is unquestionable that there wei'o many 
exceptions. The excommunication of society did not pi*ess 
u|>on or degrade them j and though they were never re^^ed 
with the same honour as married women, it seems gencmlly 
to have been belie'ved ^lat the wife and the courtesan had 
each her place and her function in the world, and h^ own 
peculiar tjj)o of excellence. The courtesan J^na, who was 
a Mend of Harmodius, died in teture rather than rev^ 

* Ath©iiieii% xiu- 78. too, Tialoguas of Twaa m th« mttx^ 

the veiy revolting book on difioreiit tmas. Bee, too, Terence, 7^ 
kinds of love, ascribed {it is imid act r. scene 4, which is 

fedsaly) to Lucian. coj^ied jfiom the 0roek. The ma* 

® Hiny, ffist Mt xrxiv. 9. jority of the claes were not called 

* There is ample evidence of hetasree, hut 
this in Athensens, and in tlie 
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of ^er ftiOTid, mi iis ia atludoo. 

to her name, oaiis«i the atatiie of a longaelew ll0a«» to 
areeted to commemomte im ooimtocsj. * The fontte mtoneM 
and disinterested aSbedioa of a eoinrtem named Baccliis 
were ^jpeoialiy recorded, and a very tonehlng letter paints 
her character, and de^^fom the legiret that followed her to 
the tomh.® In one of the most remarkable of his pictnwas ot 
Greek life, Xenophon deiKsribes how Soemtes, having heard 
of the Imnty of the conrtean Theodota, went with Ms 
disciples to ascertain for himself whether the report was 
true; how with a quiet hnmoux* he questioned her about the 
sources of the limiry of her dwelling, and how he proceeded 
to sketch for her the qualiti^ she should cuMvate in order 
to attach her lovers, Bhe ought, he tells her, to shut the 
door agmnst the insolent, to watch her lovers in mckness, to 
rejmee greatly when they succeed in anything honourable, 
to love tenderly those who love her. Having carried on a 
cheerful and perfectly unemhariassed conversation with her, 
with no kind of reproach on his part, either expressed or 
implied, and with no trace either of the timidity or eifrontery 
of conscious guilt upon hers, the best and wisest of the Greeks 
left Ms hostess with a graceful complimmit to her beauty,* 

My task in describing tMs aspect of Greek life has been 
an eminently unpleasing one, and I should certainly not 
have entered upon even the baldest and most guarded 
disquisition on a subject so dif&cult, painful, and delicate, 
had it not been absolutely indispensable to a liistorj of 
morals to give at least an outline of the progress tlmt has 

* Pltitareli, Be Gamditate ; the letters of Alciphron, especially 
Plia. Hist, Nat, xxxiv. 19, The feat the very touching letter (x.) on her 
of biting out their tongues rather death, describing her kindness and 
than reveal secrets, or yield to disinterestedness, Athengeiis (xiii. 
passion, is ascribed to a suspiciously 66) relates a curious anecdote illus- 
large number of persons. Manage trating these aspects of her cha- 
cites five besides Lesena, {Mst, racter. 

MuUer, PhUos, pp. 104-108.) • Xenophon, Memorab. iii. !!• 

» See, upon IfecchiSi several of 
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been efFosted in tM» spbere. Wlint I ImT© wriiten will 
snfficieiitlj explain wbj Grew, wliMi was ferliJe, bey<«id idl 
otber lands, in great men, was so remarkably iwaten of 
great women. It will skew, too, that wWle Ifee Gr»k 
moraliste recognised, like ourselves, the dlstindion between 
the higher and the lower sid^ of onr nature, they dl^red 
very widely from modem pnbBc opinion in the standard of 
morals iiiey enforced. The Christian doctrine, that it is 
ciiminal to gratify a powerfnl and a transient phyrical appe- 
tite, except under the condition of a lifelong contract, wm 
altogether xinknown. Strict dnfe were imposed npon Greek 
wives. Duties were imposed at a later period, thongh 
strictly, npon the hnslmid. Dnnatnrai love was stigmatised, 
but with a levity of censure which to a modem mind appears 
inexpressibly revolting. Some slight legal disqualifications 
rested npon the whole class of hetseras, and, though more 
admired, they were less respected than women who had 
adopted a domestic life ; but a combinaiion of circumstences 
had raised them, in actual worth and in popular ^timaMon, 
to an unexampled elevation, and an aversion to marriage 
became very general, and extra-matiimoniai connections 
were formed with the mc^t perfect frnnknem and publicity. 

If we now turn to the Boman civilisation, we shall find 
that some important advances had been made in the condition 
of women. The virtue of chastity has, as I have shown, 
been r^arded in two difierent ways. The utilitarian view, 
which commonly prevails in countries where a jH>litical 
spirit is more powerful than a rel%ious i^idt, r^rds 
marriage aa the ideal state, and to promote the happiness, 
sanctitgr, and security of this statse Is the mainol^eofe of allits 
precepts. The mystical view which r^tss upcm the natural 
feeling of riiame, and which, as histcuy pro’ra, has prevailed 
espedall}’' where political sentiment is very low, and religious 
sentiment very strong, regards vhginity as its supreme ty|)e, 
and marriage as simply the most pardonable declension from 
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Ideal pniitj* Ife fe, I iMak, a v&rj lemarfeaMe thal at 
tEe head of tEe religlotus system of Rome ire fiiMl two aaccm 
dotal bodies wbicb appear respectively to typify Metis. 
The Hamens of Jupiter aad tbe Twtal Virens were tbe two 
m<Bt sacred orders ia Rome. The mmistratioos of ^cb were 
believed to be vitally important to tbe State. Eacb could 
officiate only within the walls of Rome. Each was appointed 
with the most impc^g ceremonies. Each was honoured with 
the most profound reverence. But in one important r^>ect 
they differed. The Testal was the type of virginity, and 
her purity was guarded by the most terrific penalties. The 
Flamen, on the other hand, was the repre^ntative of Roman 
marriage in its strictest and holiest form. He was necessaril j 
married. His marriage was celebrated with the most solemn 
rites. It could only be di^olved by death. If his wife died, 
ne was degraded h^om his office.^ 

Of these two orders, there can be no question that the 
Flamen was the most faithful expression of the Roman sen- 
timents. The Roman religion was essentially domestic, and 
it was a main object of the l^islator to surround marriage 
with every circumstance of dignity and solemnity. Monogamy 
was, from the earliest times, strictly enjoined ; and it was 
one of the great benefits that have r^ulted from the 
expansion of Roman power, that it made this type dominant 
in Europe. In the l^ends of early Rome we have ample 
evidence both of the high moral estimate of women, and 
of their prominence in Roman life. The tragedies of Lucretia 
and of Yirginia display a delicacy of honour, a sense of the 
supreme excellence of unsullied purity, which no Christian 
nation could suipass. The legends of the Sabine women 
interceding between their parents and their husbands, and 
thus saving the infant republic, and of the mother of Corioianus 


^On the Flameos, see Auks Gell. Ncet, x, 16. 
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ftvertmg by ber prayera tike rom iuapeadiiiig over her 
country, entitled women to claim their share in the patriotic 
gloria of Borne. A temple of Tesmis Cklm was 
wiiii the l^end of Boman ladies, who, in an hoar of dan^a*, 
cut off thdr long treses to make bowstrings for the soldiers.^ 
Another temple preserved to all posterity the memory of the 
filial piety of that Boman woman who, when her mother was 
condemned to be starved to death, obtained permission to 
visit her in her prison, and was discovered feeding her from her 
bi'east.® 

The legal position, however, of the Boman wife was for 
a long period extremely low. The Boman family was con- 
stituted on the principle of the uncontrolled authority of its 
head, both over Ms wife and over his children, and he could 
repudiate the former at will. Neither the custom of gifts to 
the fiither of the bride, nor the custom of dowri(^, appears to 
have existed in the earliest period of Boman history ; but 
the father disposed absolutely of the hand of his daughter, 
and sometimes even poss^ised the power of breaking off 
marriages that had been actually contracted.® In the 
forms of marriage, however, wMch were usual in the 
earlier periods of Home, the absolute power passed into 
the hands of the husband, and he had the right, in 
some cases, of putting her to d^th.*^ Law and public opinion 
combined in making matrimonial purity most strict. For 


* CapitoHBUS,il^aartaftifiti«erimt^^ first legal act (which was mther of 

* Pliny* Eai, vii. 86. the natnre of an exhortation than 

There is (as is well known) a of a command) against it was 
similar legend of a dat^hter thus issued by Antoninus Kus, and it 
feeding her father. Vai. Max. was only definitely abolished under 
Lib. V. cap. 4. Diocletian. (lAboulaye, Bmh&reheB 

* This appears from the first mr U cmMHm ciiMe tt 

act of the fichus of Plautus. The dm femmm, pp. 16-17.) 
power appears to have become quite ^ AuL Q-ell. Eoct* x. 23 . 

obsolete during the Empire ; but th e 
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fir© hmdred »*i twroiity yaai% it was tlicro #is a# 
»Eclt tMng as a divaroe in Eom©.^ Maanewi w«re » 
that a senator was censnrad for in^fooency h«ansB he had 
kis3^ his wife in the prince of their daughter.® It was 
considered in a high d^e© disgraoefnl for a Eonmn mother 
to deleft© to a nnrs© the duty of snckMng her child.® 
Sumptnaiy laws regulated with the most miaiit© soTeiity all 
the details of domestic ©eonomy.'* The courtesan dass, 
though piohahly numerons and certainly nncontrolled, were 
r^rded with much contempt. The disgiace of publicly 
professing themselves memhem of it was believed to be a 
sufficient punishment;^ and an old law, which was probably 
intended to teach in symbol the duties of married life, 
enjoined that no such person should touch the altar of 
It was related of a certain sedile, that he faii^ to obtain 
redress for an assault which had been made upon him, because 
it had occuiTed in a house of ill-fame, in which it was dis- 
graceful for a Eoman magistrate to be foiind.^ The sanctity 
of female purity was believed to he attested by aU nature. 
The most savage animals became tame l^efore a virgin.® 
When a woman walked naked round a field, caterpillar and 
all loathsome insects fell dead before her.® It was said that 
drowned men floated on their backs, and drowned women on 
their faces ; and this, in the opinion of Homan naturalists, 
was due to the superior purity of 1h© latter.^® 


' Yal Maximus, ii. 1, | 4 ; Aul. ^ Ibid, it, 14. 

Gellius, NocL iv. 3. * The well-knowis 8up«rstiti< 

* Ammiauus Marc6llinus,xxTiii. about the lion, &c., becoming doci 

4, ^ before a Tirgin is, I belicTe, as o 

• Tacitus, De Oraiorihua^ xxviii. as Boman times. St. Isido 

* See Aulus Gellius, Moot. ii. 24. mentions that rhinoceroses \re 
•‘More inter Teteres recept^, said to be captured by youi 

qui satis posnarum adversum impu- girls being put in their way 
dicas in ipsa professions flagitii fascinate them. (Legendre, Trm 
credebant/ — ^Tacitus, Annuh ii. 85. de VOpinian^ tome ix. p. 85.) 

• Aul. OelL iv. 3. Juno was the » Pliny, EM. Nat. xxviii, 23, 

goddess of marriage. Ibi4 Til. IS. 
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Iti wm a remark of A-iistotlo, tiial tka sopaioriiy of tlia 
Greeks to tke b&rlmmas was ^owb, amoisg otktr tMiig% 
in the &ct that the Greeks did not, like othar mtioiis, r^ird 
their wiyes as slave®, bnt treatei them as helpimt« imd 
compaiuons, A Eoman writer has api^mled, on &e whole 
with greater jnsMce, to the treatment of wives by Ms IMlow 
countrymen, m a proof of the superiority of Bomoa to Greek 
civilisation- He has observed that while the Greel® kept 
their wives in a special quarter in the interior of thoir hoiises, 
and never permitted them to sit at banquets except with 
their relatives, or to see any male except in the pre^nce of n 
relative, no Eoman ever hasitated to lead Ms wife with him 
to the feast, or to place the mother of the &mily at the head 
of his table.^ Whether, in the period when wives were 
completely subject to the rule of their husbands, much 
domestic oppression occurred, it is now imposiihle to say. 
A temple dedicated to a goddess named Yiriplaca, whose 
mission was to appease husbands, was worsMpped by Boman 
women on the Palatine;^ and a strange and improbable, If not 
incredible story, is related by livy, of the dis<x)very dm*ing 
the Bepnblic, of a vast conspiracy by Eoman wiv^ to poison 
thrir husbands.® On the whole, however, it is probable that 
the Boman matron was from the earEest period a name 
honour ; ^ that the beautiful sentence of a jurisconsult of the 
Empire, who defined marriage as a lifelong fellowship of all 
divine and human lights/^ expr^sed most faithfully the 


* ‘UuememnilloiiaaBoriiinpudet pinqm eoga&tione conjtmditis.^ — 
uxorem ducere in convirinm ? ant Com. Hepos. prsdTafc* 
enjns materfamiliaa non yrxmum * Tab Max. ii. I, § S. 

locum tenet ®edinm, atqne m eele- *Liv. riii. 18. 

biitate versatiir? qnod mnlto fit * See Tal. Max. ii. 1, 

aliter in Graecia. Bam neqne in * *Nnptisestmtcoajanctioniarjs 

conTiTinm adhibetnr, nisi propin- et feminse, et consortium omnis 

qnornm, neqne sedet nisi in interiore vitae, divini et hnmam juris com* 

g ,rte mdium qnse gynmemiis appel- mnnicatio/ — Modestinns. 
tar, qno nemo aeeedit, nisi pro- , 
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feelings of ilie pKjple, audl tisafe femalo virtue Iwi in Bmij 
age a coRsidemble pliwse in Bomaa MegrapMts.^ 

I taye already eaiimemted tba eliief caoseii of ilmt 
eomplet© dissolution of Bomaa morafe wbidi b^[aa shortly 
alter the Punio wars, wWch wntiibuted veiy l«i^goly to the 
d«tructlon of the Bepublie, and which attaiawi ite diinax 
under the Csesarau There are few examplei in history of a 
revolution pervading so completely every ^here of leligious, 
domestic, sodal, and polilical lifa Philosophical scepticism 
corroded the ancient religions. An inundation of Eastern 
luxury and Eastern morals submerged all the old habits of 
austere simplicity. The civil wars and the Empire d^radetl 
the character of the people, and the exaggerated prudeiy of 
republican manners only served to make the rebound into 
vice the more irresistible. In the fierce outburst of un- 
governable and almost frantic depravity that marked this 
evil period, the violations of female virtue were infamously 
prominent. The vast multiplication of slaves, which is in 
every age peculiarly fatal to moral puiity ; the lact that a 
great proportion of those slaves were chosen from the most 
voluptuous provinces of the Empire ; the games of Eloia, in 
which races of naked courtesans were exhibited ; the panto- 
mimes, which derived their charms chiefly from the audacious 
indecencies of the actors ; the influx of the Greek and Asiatic 
hetserse who were attracted by the wealth of tlie metropolis ; 
the licentious paintings which b^an to adorn every house ; 
the rise of Baise, which rivalled the luxury and surpassed the 
beauty of the chief centres of Asiatic vice, combining with 
the intoxication, of great wealth suddenly acquired, with the 
disruption, through many causes, of all the andent habits and 
beliefs, and with the tendency to pleasure which the closing 
of the paths of honomable political amhilion by the imperial 

* Liry, xxxiy, 5* There is a Greek) in Clem. Akxand. Sir&m^ 
fine eollection of legends or his- iv. 19. 
toiies of heroic women (but chiefly 
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despofem, Batoally produced, had all .f 
pariBg those orgies of vice which the wntere of the 1^1 
r^. Most scholaia will, I suppose, retam a rfr 

collection of the new insight into the extent and 
human guilt which they obtain^ when they 
pages of Suetonius or Lampridiua; and the sixth Satiw o 
jOTenal paints with a fiei-oe ene^, though probably mth 
the natural exa^eration of a sataiist, the exto w 
corruption had spread among the womm. It 
necessary, nnder Tiberius, to make a special law prohibiting 
me^Sof noble houses from enrolling themselves m pr^ti- 
tutes‘ The extreme coarseness of the Homan diqiosi n 
;^entersensuality frim ~g that ^th^c c^aia^ 
which had made it in Greece the parent of ^t, and h^ 
.cry profoundly modified its influence, whde 
gSatorial shows often allied it somewhat 
cruelty. There have certainly been many periods in hirtory 
when^ne was more rare than nnder the Caaars ; hut there 
has probably never been a period when vice was ^ 
extravagant or uncontrolled. Young emperors ^peci^ly, 
who were suiTOunded by swarms of sycophante and panders, 
and who often lived in continual dread of assassination, 
plunged with the most recHess and feverish exateni^t into 
ev^ variety of ahnoimal lust. The reticence which has 
always more or less characterised modem society and modern 
^ters was unknown, and the unblushing undisguised 
obscenity of the Epigrams of Martial, of the ^i^ces ot 
Apuleius and Petronius, and of some f .f® 
rlcian. reflected hut too faithfully the spmt of their tame. 
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life^ a great amd general indispo«tion towards marfiage, 
wMck Attgnstns attempted m min to arr«t by bis lawa 
against c^bacy, and by eonfermg nmEj piivil^i» on 
tb© fatbera of Ibree ebildmL* it singularly cmions spewsb 
is piwerred, wMeb is said to bay© been delirertti on this 
snbja^, Portly before tbe elosi© of tb© Eepnblic, by Metellns 
Ifnmidicns, in order, if pcM^ble, to oveirome ibis indispo- 
lation. ‘ If, Eomans/ be mid, ^ we conld live witbont 'vmm^ 
we sbonid ail keep free firom that source of trouble ^ but since 
nature baa ordained that men mn neither live suMciently 
agreeably with wives, nor at all without them, let us consider 
tbe perpetual endurance of our race rather than our own 
brief enjoyment/® 

In tbe midst of tbk torrent of corruption a great change 
was passing over tbe legal portion of Boman women. They 
bad at first been in a condition of absolute subjection or 
subordination to their relations. They arrived, during tbe 
Empire, at a point of freedom and dignity 'which they sub- 
sequently lost, and have never altogether regained. The 
Eomans recognised two distinct classes of marriages : 
the stricter, and, in the eyes of the law, more honourable, 
forms, which placed the woman ‘ in the hand * of her husband 
and gave Mm an almost absolute authority over her person 
and her property; and a less strict form, which left her 


‘ Dion Cassias, lir. 16, Ivi. 10* able to tell tbe whole tnath. Sto- 
^ * Si sine xixore possemi^, l^as {Brnteniim) ha« pr^erred a 
Umrites, esse, omnes ea molestia number of harsh and often heart- 
careremns ; sed qnoniam ita natnra less sayings about wItos, that were 
tradidit, nt nec cum illis satis com- popular among the Creeks* It was 
mode HOC sine illis ullo niodo viri a saying of a Greek pact, that * mar- 
possit, saluti perpefcum potiusquani riage brings only two happy days 
brevi Toluptati consul endum/— —the day when the husband first 
A-ulus Gellius, Nod, i. 6. Some of clasps his wife to his breast, and 
the audience, we are told, thought the day when he lays her in the 
that, in exhorting to matrimony, tomb; ’and in Borne it became a 
the speaker should have coneeaW proverbial saying, that a wife was 
its undoubted efils. It was decided, only good 'In tbalaiao vel in te-* 
however, that it was more honour- mulo/ 


mm FOsraoN of womeh. 

le«aJ posiliofl mxdianged. The former, which were gm<^^ 
dorins the Eepublic, were of three kindB the ‘conferimtio, 
which was celebrated and could only be dissolv^ by ^ 

solemn relimous ceremonies, and was j^lously i-estimtod 
patricians; the ‘coemptio,’ whidi was purely civil, and 
derived its name from a symbolical sale; and the us«s, 
whidh was effected by the mei® cohabitation of a woman with 
a man wMiout interruption for the space of a y w. Under 
the Bmpii'e, however, these kinds of manh^e became 
almost wholly obsolete ; a laxer form, resting u^n a simple 
mutual agreement, without any religious or civil oei'emony, 
was geneial, and it had this very imiiortant consequence, 
tikat tke womm. so married i-emamed, in tke cyos of me Iaw> 
in the family of her father, and was under his guiirdnuislnp, 
not under the guardianship of her himband. But the old 
patria potestaa had become completely obsolete, and the 
practical effect of the general adi^faon of this form of 
riage was the absolute legal indepeadmce of die wife. With 
the exception of her dowiy, which pmed into the hands^ 
hei- husband, she held her pinperty in her own right; she 
inherited her shaie of the wealth of her father, and she 
retained it altogether indepaidently of her hustend. A vesy 
considerable portion of Roman weallh. thus passed into iiie 
uncontrolled possession of women. The private man of 
buriness of the wife was a favourite character with the 
comedians, and the tyranny exercised by rich wives over 
thrir husbands— to whom it is said they sometmes lent 

money at high interest— a continual theme of satirists.* 

A complete revolution had thus passed over the onitti- 


* MwilSada, SUL da Mmr$ 
Tonudnes^ tome i. pp. 360-364- On 
the great influence excised by 
Homan ladies on political affairs 
0 ome remarkable passes are coi- 
yecRed in Denis, Sui* des Idea 
Moraia, tome ii. pp- 98-99, This 


author is |»rtieularlj valuable in 
ah that relates to the history of 
dom^tic morals. 

Bantus, and some of the epigrams 
of hg^ial, throw much light up» 
this suliect* : • 
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femlMi <€ the family, Iiastead of hmxg ooiaslractel oa the 
principle of autocracy, it was constaructei on the priniiple of 
coeqii^ partnership. The Iqgal position of the wife had 
become one of complete independence, while her social 
position was one of great dignity. The more conservatiye 
spirits were naturally alarmed at the change, and two 
m^nres were tahen to arrest it. The Opplan law was 
designed to retrain the luxury of womai ; but, in spite of 
the strenuous exertions of Onto, this law was speedily re- 
pealed.* A more important measure was the Yocoman law, 
which restricted witliin very nari'ow limits the property 
which women might inherit; but public opinion never fully 
acqui^ced in it, and by ^veral i^al subterfuges its operation 
was partially evaded.^ ^ ,4 

Another and a still more important consequence resulted 
from the changed form of marriage. Being looked upon 
merely as a civil contxact, entered into for the happiness of 
the contiacting parties, its continuance depended upon 
mutual consent. Either party might dissolve it at will, and 
the dissolution gave both parties a right to remarry. Thei’e 
can be no question that under this system the obligations of 
marriage were treated with extreme levily. We find Cicero 
repudiaticg his wife T^erentia, because he desired a new 
dowry;® Augustus compelHng the husband of livia to le- 
pudiate her when she was already pregnant, that he might 
marry her himself;'* Cato ceding his wife, with the coixsent 
of her father, to his friend Hoitensius, and r^uming her 


‘ See tke very remarkable dis- ignore/ — St. Aiig. JDe Civ. Dd^ ili, 
cussion about this repeal in Livy, 21 — a curious illustration of the 
lib. xxriv. cap. 1-8, difference between the habits of 

® hegomi, Hist. Morale des thought of his time and those of 
FemmeSf pp. 23-26. St. AnguBtine the middle ages, when daughter* 
denounced this law as the most un- were habituaiiy sacrificed, without 
just that could be mentioned or a protest, by the feu^l laws, 
even conceded. * Qua lege quid * Plutarch, Cim'o. 

iniquius dici aut co^tfiri possit, ^ Tacit Anyj. i. iq. 
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after liis imth ; ^ Macenas oontmiiallj db&dgmg Hs wife 5 » 
Senipronius Soplnxs repiidiatiiig iiis wife, be<^xxs0 slie hud 
once been to tbe public games witbout bis knowledge; ^ 
Paulas .iEmiiius taking the same step without assigning any 
reasony and defending liimseif by saying, * My dioes are new 
and well made, but no one knows where they pineb 
Nor did women show less alacrity in repudiating their 
husbands. Seneca denounced this evil with special 
vehemence, declaring that divorce in Borne no longer brought 
with it any shame, and that there were women who reckoned 
their yeai*s rather by tbeir husbands than by the <x>nsuls.^ 
Christians and Pagans echoed the same complaint. Ac- 
cording to Tertullian, * divorce is the fruit of marriage/® 
Martial speaks of a woman who had already arrived at her 
tenth husband; ^ Juvenal, of a woman having eight husbands 
in five years.® But the most extraordinary recorded instance 
of this kind is related by St. Jerome, who azures us tkit 
there existed at Borne a wife who was married to her twenty- 
third husband, she herself being his twenty-first wife.^ 

These are, no doubt, extreme cases ; but it is unquestion- 
able that the stability of married life was veiy seriously 
impaired. It would be easy, however, to exaggerate the 
infiuence of legal change in affecting it. In a purer state of 
public opinion a very wide latitude of divorce might prolmbly 
have been allowed to both parties, without any serious con- 
sequence. The right of repudiation, which the husband had 
always possessed, was, as we have seen, in the Bepuhiic 
never or very rarely exercised. Of ihc^ who scandaHs^ 
good men by the rapid recurrence of thdr marriages, prolmbly 


* Plutarch, Cato; Lucan, JPkar- 
sal. H. 

' Senec. cxiv. 

® Yal. Max. vi. 3. 

^ Plutarch, Paid. MmU. It is 
not quite clear whether this remark 
was mad© by Paulus himself. 


* Beu. M Bsmf, iii 10. Bm 
too, xev. Ad acvi. 

■*iLpoLi. ,, 

* 3^^. ti. % , 

® Juv. Sat. vi. 230. 
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mml, if mamifcge Imd Ibeen would Imm i^maed 

from oBtariBg into it, and would li&Te contmtcd tkomwlTOg 
ynth mmj infomal o^nnociaonB, or, if thoj had mawied, 
wonld haTo gratified their ioTe of chan^ hy ^ple adnlteij, 
A vast wave of corrupiioa had lowed m npon Eome, and 
nnder any systsoa of law it would have penetrated into 
dom^c life. Laws |moMMting ail divoiw have mrm 
B^^nied the pnrity of married life in ag« of great mrmption, 
nor did the latitude which was accorded in imperial JElome 
prevent the existence of a very large amount of female 
virtue. 

I have observed, in a former chapter, that the moral 
contrasts shown in andent life siirpiss those of modern 
societies, in which we very rarely find clustei’s heroic oi 
iHufftrious men arising in nations that axe in general very 
ignorant or very corrupt. I have endeavoured to account 
for this fact by showing that the moral agencies of antiquity 
were in gonei*al much more fitted to develop virtue than to 
repress 'vice, and that they liaised noble natures to almost the 
highest conceivable point of excellence, while they entirely 
failed to coerce or to attenuate the coiTuption of the depraved. 
In the female life of Imperial Rome we find th^e contrasts 
vividly displayed. There can be no question that the moial 
tone of the sex was eosctremely low — lower, probably, than 
in France under the Regency, or in England under the 
Restoration — and it is also certain that frightful excesses of 
unnatural passion, of which the most corrupt of modem 
courts present no parallel, were perpetrated with but little 
concealment on the Palatine. Yet there is probably no 
period in which examples of conjugal heroism and fidelity 
appear more fr-equently than in this very age, in which 
mandage was most free and in which corruption was bo 
general. Much simpKcity of manners continued to co-exist 
wilh the excesses of an almost unbridled luxury. Augustus, 
we are told, used to make Ms daughters and granddaughters 
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weave -ani spin, and Ms ivife and siste* mad© of tlie 
clotlies b.e wore.^ The sMU of wives Im domwiie 
and ©spedally in spiimiiig, was frequency nolic^ in tlien* 
epitaphs** Intellectmi oultee was ■ ftwoag 

&em,® and we meet with several noble spedmensj in the w:, 
of large and accomplished minds nnifced with at! the grMsrfhl- 
ness of intense womaaiihood^ and all the fidelity of the tm«t 
Iov& Snch were Oomdia, the brill^t and devotcsd wife of 
Pompey/ Marcia, the &iend| and Helvia, the motlicff of 
Seneca. The JJ^Torthem Italian citke had In a great d€gw» 
escaped the contamiiiation of the thn^, and Padua and 
Brmcia were especially noted for the virtue of their women** 
In an age of extravagant sensuality a noble lady, n&mGA 
Mallonia, plunged her dagger in her hearts rather than yield 
to the embrace of Tiberius*® To the peiiod when the 
bond of mamage was most relaxed must be assigned mewl of 
those noble example of the consteiey of Eoman wiT«, 
which have been for so many gsnerarions bottedhold t»lai 
among mankind. Who has not mid witli emotion of the 
tendmiess and heroism of Porcia, ekiming her right to share 
in the trouble which clouded her husband’s brow; how» 
doubting her own courage, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his enterpri^ rill alie had secretly 
tried her power of endurance by pierdng her thigh with a 
knife; how once, and but once in Ms pimence, her noble 
spirit failed, when, as she was about to aepamte from him 
for the last time, her eye chan«»d to Ml U|>on a picliire of 
the parting interview of Hector and Andioinaohel ^ Panina, 


' Saetou. Oharkmagud, ® Mitch miAmm of Ihii is col- 

in iiha mauiiar, made his daughters lect^ Iw Pri«ll&iid«v toiae i »• 


work m wool (Egiahardas, VU, 
CJor. Moff, xix.) 

® Priediancler, Mmurs rt^mmnm 
du rigne d^AugmU a la fin dm 
Afitmim (trad, fran^.), tome i. p. 
414 . 


* Hatardi, 

* Martiah «. IS* PH»y, Sp. i 
14 * . ■ 

* Sad. Wmim, jrif. 

® Hatard* 
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tlie wife of Seneca, opened hm own rmm in order to 
aocompanj lier liiisband to tlie grave; wlien mneli blood 
bad airmdy dewed, ber slaves and freedman bound ber 
womidB, and thus compelled ber to live; but tbe Eomans - 
ever after obswved with reveienee tbe sacred pallor of 
ber €»nnt0nance-~tb6 memoiial of ber aei* Wben Psetns 
was eondemned to. die by his own hand, those who knew the 
love which his wife Arm bore him, and the heroic fervour 
of her character, predicted that she wonld not long snrvive 
him, Thrasea, who had mamed her daughter, endeavoured 
bo dissnado her from suicide by saying, ‘ If I am ever called 
upon to perish, wonld yon wish your daughter to die with 
me I* She answered, ‘Yes, if she will have then lived with 
yon as long and as hapjaly as I with P«etns.* Her friends 
attempted, by carefully watching her, to secure her safety, 
but she dashed her head against the wall with such force that 
she fell upon the ground, and then, rising up, she said, ‘ I 
told you I would find a hard way to death if you refuse me 
an easy way/ All attempts to resti'ain her wei‘0 then 
abandoned, and her death was perhaps the most majestic in 
antiquity. Paetus for a moment hesitated to strike the fasal 
blow; but his wife, taking the dagger, plunged it deeply 
into her own breast, and then, drawing it out, gave it, all 
reeking as it was, to her husband, exclaiming, with her 
dying breath, * My Psetus, it does not pain/^ 

the form of the elder Arria towein ginndly above her 
fellows, bnt many other Boman wives in the days of the 
early Caesars and of Domitian exhibited a veiy similar fidelity. 
Over the dai*k waters of the Euxine, into those unknown 
and inhospitable regions from which the Boman imagiiialion 
recoiled with a peculiar honur, many noble ladies freely 
follow<d their husbands, and there were some wives who 


‘ Tacit, AnnaL xv 63, 64. 
* ‘ Psete, non dolet.' — Plin 


iii 16 ; ICartial, i. 14 , 


rai mBinon o» womih. 
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refused to survive theml Tke joua^r Arrm wm tiie idtli- 
ful companion of Tki-aaea dumg Ms heroic li% and wlioii lio 
died sLie was only persuaded to live that she might bmg up 
their daiighteis,^ She spent the closing days of her life with 
Bomitian in exile ; ® while her daughter, who was as reniirk- ' 
able for the gentleness as for the dignity of her chaxaeto*,^ 
went twice into exile with her huslmnd Helvidius, and was 
once banished, after his death, for defending Ms memoiy*^ 
Incidental notices in histoiians, and a fbw inscnptloBS which 
have happened to remain, show us that such instances ww 
not uncommon, and in Eoman epitaphs no feature is moie 
remarkable than the deep and pa^onate expressions of mn- 
jugal love that continually occur.^ It would be difficult to 
find a more touching image of that love, than the medallion 
wMch is so common on tho Eoman sarcophagi, in which 
husband and wife are represented tc^ther, each with an aim 
thrown fondly over the shoulder of the other, unit^ in dmth 
as they had been in life, and meeting it with an aspect of 
perfect calm, became they were companions in the tomb. 

In the latter days of the Pagan Empire some measures 
were taken to repress the profligacy that was so prevalent. 
Bomitian enforced the old Scantinian law against unnatuml 
loveJ Tespasian moderated the luxury of the court; 
Macrinus caused those who had committed adultery to be 
bound together and burnt alive.® A piactiee of men and 
women bathing together was condemned by Hadrian, and 
allerwai'ds by Alexander Severus, but was only finally sup- 


* Tacit Anmd* xvi. 10-11; 
BuL u S. See, too, EfledlExider, 
tome i. p. 406. 

* Tacit Mn. xvi. 34. 

* Pliny meations her return 
after the death of the tyrant (Ejp» 
hi. 11). 

* * Clnod paucis datum est non 
minus amabilis quam veneranda.* 
— Hin. vh. 19. 


*See Plln, m 19* Moo 
and Tacitus rekCe the 
exil^ of Helvidins, who appeare 
to have been mth« iatempeiRite 
and xuueaiicmable, 

• FriedHnder gives nany and 
most touching examples, tome i m, 
410-414* 

^ Suet Btm, vHi. 

• Cftpitolinns, 
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|iress©d by CoBstanlina. AlexaEdw l^verw nnd Philip 
wa^ed an energetic war against p&niew#^ llie extrema 
exe^fiw of this, as of most forms of Ti<», were prol»bly 
muoli dimimslied after the aooasion of the Antoninw ; bnt 
Borne continued to be a <BntiB of veiy great ojrruption till 
the influencse of Christianity, the r^OYid of the ^urt to 
CkmBtant2n<^l6, and the ImpoTOrlshment that folow^ the 
barbarian eonqu^ts, in a measure conected the evE* 

Among the morahsts, however, some important steps 
were taken. One of the most important was a very clear 
as^rtion of the redprocity of that obligation to fidelity in 
marriage which in the early stages of sodety had been im- 
posed almost exclusively upon wiv^.® The l^ends of 
dytenmeska and of lEedea ^reveal the feelings of fierce 
resentment which were sometimes produced among Greek 
wives by the almost unlimited indulgence that was accorded 
to their husbands ; ^ and it is told of Andromache^ as the 
supreme instance of her love of Hector, that she cared for his 
in^timate children as much as for her own.^ In early 
Borne, the obligations of husbands were never, I imagine, 
altogether unfelt; but they w^ere rarely or never enforced, 
nor were they ever regarded as bearing any kind of equality 
to those impeded upon the wife. The term adultery, and all 
the le^ penalties connected with were restricted to the 
infractions by a wife of the nuptial tie. Among the many 
instances of magnanimity recorded of Homan wives, few ai'c 
more touching than that of Tertia j^Bmilia, tlm faiiMui wife 
of Scipio. She discovered that her husband had bwome 

* Lampridiufi, A. Semrus. children, and to be oar 

* In the oration against Nesera, feithful housekeepers/ 

which is ascribed to Demosthenes, * There is a remarkable passes 
but is of donbtM genuineness, the on the feelings of wires, in differ- 
licence accorded to husbands is ent nations, upon this point, in 
spoken of as a matter of course ; Athenseus, xiii. 8. See* too, Fiu- 
* We keep mistresses for our plea- tarch, Conj, Frm» 
sures, concubines for constant at- * Enripid* 
tendance, and wives to bear us 
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^ ^ of her slaves: hut she bore her imin in 

iTiruot bear that she should rmuaiB m semfa.de ^hom 

had clearlyasserted the duty 
serveiuiuarriasethesame fidelity as they 

Les.^audatalaterperiodhothHutart*audSene^«>^^^ 
this duty m the sfaougest aud most 
The d^ree to which, in theojy at least, it won ^ ^ 
Bonuu^life is shown by its recogmtaon m a ^ 

Ulpian,-' and by its appearance m a formal judgment o 
Ajftoninus Pius, who, while issuing, at the requ^ of a 
tohand, a condemnation for adultery agamst a guilty wife, 
appended to it this remaxhable condition : ‘ Provided always 
if Sltablished that by your life you gave her ^ 
fidelity. It would be uiyust that a husband should exact a 

fidelity he does not himself Peep. 


. Valer. Mas. vi. 7, § 1- Some 
Tery scftndalons instances of f^ni- 
cism on the part of Eoman has- 

hands are recorded- Thus, Angustns 
h^ many mistresses, * Q,nse [''►nr- 
mnes] slbi nndiqne etiam 
conqmrerentiir/ — Sueton. 

When the wife of Veins, the col- 
league of liiarcas Anrelius, com- 
plained of the tastes of her hnahand, 
he answered, * Uxor enim dignitatis 
nomen est, non volnptatis;— Spar- 
tian. Verus. . 

® Aristotle, Emmm. i* 4-8-9. 

® Plutardi enforces the duty at 
length, in his Teiy beantifoi work 
on marriage. In case hnsbaims are 
guilty of inhdelity, he recommends 
their wives to pmerve a prudent 
blindness, reflecting that it is out 
of respect for them that they choc^ 
another woman as the companion 
of their intemperance. Seneca 
touches bnefly, hut xmecjuiYOcally, 




on the jmbjecfc: *Scl« improtoi 
esse^ui ab uxorepudleitiam 
ipsealienamm corraptor uxorum. 
Bcis ut ill! nil cum adalt«o,«i© 
nihil tibi esse debere cum peilioe. 

xdT. ‘Sciet in uamrp 
gravissimum esse genus injuiini, 
habere peliic^nu*-— 

* ‘Periniqnnm enim vid«sl»r 
esse, ut pudicitmm vir ab uxore 
exl^t, quam ipse non exhibeat.^ — 
{M. atiTOl 5-13. 

» Quoted by St. Augustine, 
(hm.MuU.^ la. Fkitt«»*lo»g 
before, had made one of hw Aara^* 
ters wmpla-in of the inJuBti^ of 
the laws whiA pimiAed isnch^e 
wiy«Bbnt,i»t unchaste huBhauds, 
and a^ why, stnoo k««fc 
woman k contented with one hw" 
band, eyery honest mm should not 
be patented with wife ? 
mioTt Act iv. scene 5.) 
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Aaoite ^Ghmg&, vMcIi may be dimly ie«aW ib Iba 
late P^B society, was a tandeacy to K^ird parity ratkor 
in a mystical point of riew, as ^antiallj gooi^ %m in tk© ^ 
ntilitarian point of riew. This ckaiife raultad rinsiy from 
Ik© rise of tke Hooplatonic and Pyikagorean pMl«oplni»| 
wMek conenrred in r^aarilng te body, witibi its pywons, as 
essentially evil, and in i:epres©ntmg all wtne m a pnriica- 
tion from its taint. liB most important consequence waa a 
somewliat stricter view of pre-nnptial nndbastity, wMch in 
the case of men, and wken it was not excessive, and did not - 
take tke form of adnlteiy, kad previously been nneensur^, 
or was looked upon with a disapprobation so slight as 
scarcely to amount to censnre. Tke elder Cato kad ex- 
pressly justified it ; ^ and Cicero kaa left us an extremely 
curious judgment on tke subject, wkick skews at a glance 
tke feelings of tke people, end tke vast revolution that, 
under tke influence of Ckiistianity, kas been effected in, at 
l^t, the professions of mankind. ‘ If there be any one/ he , 
says, ^ who thinks that young men should be altogether re- 
strained from the love of courtesans, he is indeed very 
severe, I am not prepared to deny his position^ but he 
differs not only from the licence of our age, but also from tke 
customs and allowances of our ancestors. When, indeed, 
was this not donel When was it blamed 1 IfVTien was it 
not allowed! "Wlimi was that which is now lawful not 
lawful! ' 2 Epictetus, who on most subjects was among the 
most austere of the Stoics, recommends his discipte to ab- 


* Horace, Sat. i. 2, permissum ? Qimndo demque fuit 

2 * Vemm si quis est qiii etiam ut quod licet non iiceret? -Cicero, 
meretriciis amoribus interdictum Pro CcbUo^ cap. xx. The whole 
juventuti putet, est ille quidem speech is well worthy of the atteu- 
yalde soverns ; aegare non possum ; tioa of those who would uudeistaud 
sed abhorret non modo ab hujus Homan feelings on these matters ; 
ssecuH Ijcentia, verum etiam a ma- but it should be remembered that 
joram consuetudiue atque concessis, it is the speech of a lawyer defend* 
Q,uando enim hoc fectum non est ? ing a dissolute client, 

$luEDdo reproheasnm? Quando non 
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stam, < as far as |Kwibls»*from pre-jiwp&l mBsmcUmK 
at least from those wHch were adolteroois and unlawful, but 
not to blame those who were le^ strict.^ The feeling of the 
Homans is cniioudy eaemplified in the life of Aleiaiider 
Beverus, who, of aE the emperors, was prolmbly the, 
energetic in legislating against vice. When appointijoig ft 
provinciai governor, he was accustomed to provide Mm with 
hors^ and servants, and, if he was nnmamod, with a con- 
cubine, * because/ as the histoiiaii vei:y giwely observe, * it 
was impossible that he could exist without one/ * 

What was written among the Pagans in oppcmiion to 
feli^ views was not much, but it is worthy of notice, as 
iHnsfe-ating the tendency that had arisem Musonius Rufus 
distinctly and emphatically asserted that no union of tho 
sexes other than marriago was permissible.® Dion Okcysos- 
tom desired prostitution to be suppressed by law. The 
ascetic notion of the impurity even of marriage may be 
faintly traced. Apollonius of Tyana lived, on this ground, 
a life of celibacy.'* Zonobia r^t^ to cohabit with her 
husband, except so far as was n^jessary for the production of 
an heir.® Hypatia is said, Hhe many Christian saints, to 
have maintained the position of a virgin wife.® The belief 


* Xltpl atppadicriOf eh St^mfuy vph because her sen formed a conaiKj- 

7 (^ 1 / KaJ$ap€vr4otf. kvropiptp tion with Psyche. {Mdam, lib, v.) 
hiv mpxpL&v iari^ peraXTj-Kriov, * Preserved by Stobseus. See 

rot ivax^h^ yipov roh xpi^f^^pois. Penis, JERsi. de$ Mhs fjwrdtm dam 
pifiU iX^riKSSf finlBlvoXXaxov ^AniiquMi^ tome ii. pp. 134-136, 
"Or. a^rSj oh Xf^t ^apdipepe. — En- 

ahir* xxxiii. ■* PMlcjfft Apd. i 13, Wbm a 

* * Pt M uxiOfres non haberent, sayii^ of l^hagcaas, 'that a man 

siugulas concnbinas, quod sine his shotdd only have oommeree with 
esse non possent.* — Iftmpridius, A, Ms own wife,* was quotwl, he mid 
S&oerus^ We have an amusing that this concerned others, 
picture of the common tone of * Trebellius Pollio, Zmdia. 
people of the world on this matter, * This is assorted by an anony- 
in the speech Apuleius puts into mous writer quoted by* Snides. Sea 
the mondi of the gods, remonstrat- Manage, SuL MuHmm Fkikm 
ing with Yenus for being angry p. 68. 
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in til© iiapurity of all ©orpormi Swuga, and m tli© duly 
of rMiag above them, was m tbe ceiifciity sttmu- 

oufily enforced.^ Mai-ctts Aurelius and Julian Vor© both 
admirable repreaentalives of tb© best P^an spiiil of tbdbr 
tame. Each of tbem lost Ms wife early, each was eol'Ogised 
by bis biographer for virtue he manifested a^r her 
death ; but there is a curious and diaracteristio different in 
the forms which that virtue assmned. Marcus Aurelius, we 
are told, did not wish to bring into his house a stepmother to 
rule over his children, and accordingly took a concubine.^ 
Julian ever after lived in perfect continence.^ 

The foregoing facts, which I have given in the most con- 
densed form, and almost unaccompanied by criticism or by 
comment, will be sufficient, I hop^ to exhibit the state of 
feeling of the Romans on this subject, and also the direction 
in which that feeling was being modified. Those who are 
familiar with this order of studies will readily understand 
that it is impossible to mai'k out with precision the chrono- 
logy of a moral sentiment ; but there can be no question that 
in Ihe latter days of the Roman Empire the perceptions of 
men on this subject became more subtle and more refined 
than they had previously been, and it is equally certain tliat 
the Oriental philosophies which had superseded Stoicism 
largely influenced the changa Christianity soon constituteci 
itself the representative of the new tendency. It r^arded 
purity as the most important of all virtues, and it straiiied to 
the utmost all the vast agencies it poss^sed, to enfoi^ce it. 
In the legislation of the first Christian emperors we find 
many traces of a fiery zeal. Panders were condemned to 
have molten lead poured down their thx'oats. In the case of 
rape, not only the ravisher, but even tbe injui^ed peiBon, if 
she consented to the act, was put to dmth.^ A great service 


* See, e.g., Piotiims, 1st Eun. 

0 . 

^ Capitoliims, M, Awtdim. 


• Amm. MarcfeU aot?. 4. 

^ lih ix tit, ‘ 24 - 
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ras do»e to tlie cause l»tli of purifejT aad pMlautliropy, hy 
^ a law wMcfc permittcil actimw, on iwiving to 

4 abandon their profession, wMch had feeen made m fmm d 

I' slavery, and was virtually a slavery to vim* O&rtwtt 

mnsksil girls, who wore acoiistomod to sing or play at the 
Imnquets of the rich, and who were r^ard^ wiix extowne 
horror hy the Fathers, were stippressed, and a very stringent 
law forWie the revival of the class.* 

Side by side with the civil l^islatioa, the pemtentiyi 

f l^Mation of the Church was exerted in the mme dirmtion* 
Bins of tmchastity probably occupy a Imget place than mj 
others in its enactments. The ca^ of mmatimd love, and of 
mothers who had made thdr daughters eoni*lesan8, were 
punished by pei'petual exclusion from communion, and a 
crowd of minor offences were severely visite!. The ascetic 
passion increased the promanaaoe of this branch of ethics, 
and the imaginabbiis of men were mmu fascijmted by the 
pure and noble figures of the virgin inaityrs of the Chtifch, 
who on more than one occasion fully equalled the courage of 
men, whole they sometimes mingled with their heroism tnuts 
of the most exquisite feminine gentlen^. For the patlenfe 
endurance of excruciating physical suffering, Christianity 
produced no more sublime figiire than Blandina, the poor 
servant-girl who was martyred at Lyons ; and it would he 
difficult to find in all history a more touching picture of 
natural purity than is contained in one simple incident of 
f the martyrdom of St, Perpetua. It is related of that saint 

f that she was condemned to be slaughter^ by a wild bull, 

and, m she fe!i half dead &om its honm upon the nmi ei tie 

» <M, l%md. hh XT. tit- 7- —CM- xt, % 10* Tli» «iri- 
^ * * Mdieinaffli mull Inmt vel ous law was iteaed ia an. 3$5. 

em^ vei docere vsi vender©, vel lerom© mdd these muFicians w<.'re 
^ convmis ant gpeetacnlis adhibere. the ch^rm of the devii, and quit** 

A; ' He© cniqmia ant d 6 l 0 <totionis de- as da^erews as Ihe feirf'iis. St.-^ 

g ' sMerio erodita femhiea ant music® the comments on the law. 
artis studio liceat habere mancipia*’ 
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it was o'bseanrecJ tkat eT» in tlmt awM moment her 
vii^ modest j was supreme, and ker first msMacMim move- 
ment w.as to draw togetker ker dress, wkiek kad keen tom 
in liie assault.^ 

A cix)wd of very cnrioas popular legends also arose, 
wkiek, tkoiigk they are for tke mc®t part without muck 
intiinsic ecxcelleiice, have tkdr importance in history, as 
showing tke force with which tke imaginations of men were 
turned in this direction, and tke manner in which Christianity 
was regarded as the great enemy of the passions of the flesh. 
Thus, St. Jerome relates an incredible story of a young 
Christian, being, in tke Diocletian persecution, hound with 
ribands of silk in the midst of a lovely garden, surrounded 
by everything that could <diarm the ear and tke eye, while a 
beautiM courtesan assailed him with her blandishments, 
against which he protected himself by biting out his tongue 
and spitting it in her face.® Legends are recounted of young 

^ Buinart, Act. S. Perpetica. to assist her, she started back lest 
These acts, are, I believe, generally he should touch her, for this, ac- 
regarded as authentic. There is cording to the received opinion, was 
nothing more instructive in history a pollution ; and even in the su- 
than to trace the same moral feel- preme moment of her agony her 
ings through different ages and re- vestal purity shrank from the un- 
ligions ; and I am able in this case holy contact. (Plin. iv. 11.) 
to present the reader with an illus- If we now pass back several cen- 
tration of their permanence, which turies, we find Euripides attribut- 
I think somewhat remarkable. The ing to Polyxena a trait precisely 
younger Pliny gives in one of his similar to that wliich was attrf- 
letters a pathetic accoimt of the buted to Perpetua. As slie fell 
execution of Cornelia, a vestal beneath the sword of the execu- 
virgin, by the order of Bomitian, tioner, it was observed t.hat her 
Slie was buried alive for incest ; last care was that she might fall 
but her innocence appears to have with decency, 
been generally believed; and she tj Kca Byfimow/ 

had been condemned unheard, and r'pSmimf 

in her absence. As she was being wecrfiij/, 

lowered into the subterranean cell KpvKrom'' A Kpvwr^iv ap<r«* 

her dress was caught and deranged p»v 

in the descent. She turned round E-iripides, 

and drew it to her, and when the » pjte PauiL 

executioner stretched put his hand 
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Olmstlaa ii.aia asstuEmg garb and maanem of lib«rtiii€«i 
tbat tiiaj miglit obtain access to maadens wbo bad bocm 
mndemmd to vice, excbanguig dr«s^ with tbam, and thus 
enabling them to escape.^ St. Agnes was said to have been 
stripped naked before the people, who all turned awaj their 
eyes except one young man, who instantly became biiiid.® 
Tbe jsister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was afflicted with a imnoor 
in her breast, but could not b^ that a surgeon should see it, 
and was i*6warded for her modesty by a miraculous cure.^ 
To the fabled zone of b^uty the Christian salnte oppose*! 
their mum of chastity, which extinguish^ the passion of tlie 
wearer, or would only meet around the pure.^ Daemons 
were said not rinfrequentlj to have entered into the piolli- 
gate. The garment of a girl who was poss^^d was brought 
to St. Pachomius, and he discovered from it that she had a 
lo>er.® A cx^iutesan accused St. Gregory Thaumaturgus of 
having been her lover, and having refused to pay her what 
he had promised. He paid the required sum, hut she was 
immediately possessed by a dmmon.® The efforts of the 
saintvS to reclaim courtesans from the path of vice created 

* St. Ambrose relates an in- Farasens a girdle that extingnished 
stance of this, which he says oc- Inst. (Ibid. p. 292.) The girdle 
cnrred at Antioch {De VirginibuSy of St. Thomas Aquinas seems to 
Hb, ii. cap. iv.). When the Chris- have bad some miraculous pro- 
tian youth was being led to execu pertaes of this kind. (See his Life in 
tion, the girl whom he had sju-ed the EoUandists, Sept. 29.) A.moBg 
reappeared and died with him. both the Greeks and Eomans it was 
Eusebius tells a very similar story, customary for the bride to be girt 
but places the scene at Alexandria, with a which the bridemwa 

® See CeilBer, Mi$t dm dutmm^e unioos^ in the nuptM bed* and 
tome iii p. §2S. hence ‘ssonam solvere* became a 

» IHd. tome viii. pp. 204-207. proverblid ©xpresrion for ‘pudici- 

* Among the Irish saints St. tiam mulieris imminuere.’ (Nieu- 
Colman is smd to have had a girdle poort, JOe BUibus Bonmmmm, p. 
which would only meet around the 472 ; Al^eanderis Emtwn&J Wmm^ 
chaste, and which ms long pre- vol. ii. p. 300.) 

served im Ireland as a relie (Oolgan, * FU, St ( Eosweyde), 

Acid Bmetofum Mbemw, Lou- •See Ms by Grego^ of 
vain, 1640, Vol. i p. 246) ; and St. Nyssa. 
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% lATge elass of legends. Sk Mary Magdalen©, St Marj of ^ 
%y|)t, St Afra, St Fala^ St TliM, and St Tteodota, in 
the early Olinrcli, as well as St Marguerite of Coiiiom, and 
Clam of Bimini, in the middle agCB, had been wnrtesaas/* 
St. Titalins, it is said, was accustomed ©Tery nJght to visit 
th© dens of vie© in his neighbourhood, to give the inmates 
money to remain without sin for that night, and to offer up 
prayers for their convraion.* It is related of St Serapion, 
that, as he was passing through a village in Egypt, a courtesan 
beckoned to him. He promised at a certain hour to visit 
her. He kept his appointment, but declared tlmt there was 
a duty which his order imposed on him. He fell down on 
his knees and h^an repealing the Psalter, condudiag every 
psalm with a prayer for his hostess. The strangeness of the 
scene, and the solemnity of his ton© and manner, overawed 
and fascinated her. Gradually her tears b^an to flow. 
She knelt beside him and began to join in his prayers. He 
heeded her not, but hour after hour continued in the same 
stem and solemn voice, without rest and without intemiption, 
to repeat his alternate prayers and psalms, till her re|'>entanc0 
rose to a paroxysm of terror, and, as the gi’ey moiming 
streaks began to illumine the horizon, sb© fell half dead at 
his feet, imploring Mm with broken sobs to lead her anywhere 
where she might expiate tbe sins of her past.® 

But the services rendered by the ascetics in imprintiBg 
on ihe minds of men a profound and enduring conviction of 
the importance of chastity, though extremely great, were 


* A little book has been written german, tome ii. p. 8,) 
on these legends by M. Charles ® See the ViL Samti Jmmn’i 
de Bnssy, called Les Courtisanes Meemoa^narii (Bosweyde). 
saintes. There is said to be some * Tiilemont, tome x. pp. 61-.62. 
donbt about St. Afra, for, while her There is also a weiy pieturesqna 
acts represent her as a reformed legend of the manner in which St. 
courtesan, St. Fortnnatns, in two PaphnntinsconTertod the courtesan 
lines he has devoted to her, calls Thais, 
her a vu^u (Ozanam, Mmes 
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seriously eotmterlmlaaced by tibdir aozioiiB iisiiieace iipoa 
marriage. Two or tliree Imatafal d«3iiplloR» of Him 
institiitioa hm% beea colled oot of tbe immmm i»a« of the 
patiifitic writmg&f bot, in general, it womW be difficult to 
concedve anytHng more coarse or more repnlsiTe tbaa tlie 
manner in wMeb tbej regarded Tbe relatiom wMA 
Bjatnre bas deigned for tbe noble pnr|K»e of repoMng Ibc 
mTBges of death, and whicb, as Uimfiaiis baa sbown, extendi 
even tbrongb Ibe world of fiowers, 'was invaiiably treated as 
a coiwqtience of tbe fall of Adam, and marriage was regarded 
almost axclnsively in its low^ Tbe tender love 

wbicb it elicits, tbe bolj and beantifiil domestic qiia!iti«» 
that follow in its train, wet*e almost absolutely omitted from 
consideration-^ Tbe object of tbe ascetic was to attract mm 
to a life of virgmity, and, as a necessary txmseqiience, marriage 
was treated as m inferior state. It was r^ardad as being 
necessary, indeed, and tbeMore jnabffiable, for tbe propjr 
gati<m of the species, and to free men from greater evils; 
but sMll as a condition of degradation from wbieb ail who 
aspired to real sanctity should fly. To ^ cut down by tbe axe 
of Yirginity tbe wood of Marria^/ was, in tbe energeidc 
iangna^ of St. Jerome, tbe end of tbe saint; ^ and if be 


* See ^wsiaBy, TerfcuHian, Ad 
UxormL It was beautiftiilj said, 
at a later period, tbafe woman waa 
not taken from tbe bead of man, 
for fib© WM n<^ iateacied to be bis 
rtder, nor from bis feet, for she 
was not iatended to be bis slave, 
bat from M» side, for sbe was to 
b© bis companion and bis aimfoit, 
(Peter liombard, Bmtm, Hb, ii. 
dis. 18.) 

•Tbe imder may fiwl many 
passages on tbJf subject in Bar- 
beyra^ Mmrd4 dm Piw, ii. § 7 ; 
in I 8; iv, | 31-^5; ?i. § 31; 
jdii. § 

* 'It is remarkable bow rarely, 


if ever (I cannot call to mind m 
instance), in tbe discussions of tb# 
com|»^tiT© merite of marrkfe 
and celibacy, tbe social sdvanteg*^ 
»ljp^ to bare oocnrred to tbe 
mind* .... It is alwajs argiiod 
with rdation to tbe intersste ntd 
til© pmfectima; of the iadivMwl 
»nl ; and, even idtb regard to tbal, 
the waters abnort nncoamons 
cf tbe softening end bnjnwiwsing 
effect of tbe natorai affectioiii, tbe 
teanty of parental tend«n«. ^ 
ilisl lotn? Mllattan% M< ^ 
vd. ii, p. 198. 

'* * Peiapns breve «t, et |«» 
secmis ad radices arboinm jpBfte 
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mmmtei to pm^ maarlago, it wm memly it 

prodoicedi virgim* Even wlieo the !k)b< 1 had feeea formed, 
the ascetic passion retained its sting. We have already seen 
how it embitter^ other relations of domestic life. Into this, 
the holiest of all, it infused a tenfold bitteam^s* Whenever 
any strong relipong fervour fell npon a hnslmd or a wife, its 
first effect was to make a happy union impossible. The moie 
religions partner immediately desired to live a life of solitary 
asceticism, or at least, if no ostensible separation took place, 
an unnatural life of separation in mamage. The immense 
place this order of idms occnpi^ in the hortatory writings of 
the Fathers, and in the l^ends of the saints, must be familiar 
to all who have any knowledge of this department of 
literature. Thus — to give but a very few examples — St. 
Nilus, when he had already two children, was seized with 
a longing for the prevailing asceticism, and his wife was 
persuaded, after many tears, to consent to their separation/ 
St. Ammon, on the night of his marriage, proceeded to greet 
his bride with an harangue upon the evils of the married 
state, and they agreed, in consequence, at once to separate.® 
St, Melania labourod long and earnestly to induce her 
husband to allow her to desert his bed, before he would 
consent.^ St. Abraham ran away from his wife on the night 
of his marriage/ St. Alexis, according to a somewhat later 
legend, took the same step, but many years after returned 
from Jerusalem to his father’s house, in which his wife was 
still lamenting her desertion, begged and received a lodging 
as an act of charity, and lived there unrecognised and 
unknown till his death/ St. Gregory of Hyssa — ^who was 


est, qiiije silvam legis et naptiaram xiii. p. 147. 

evangeliea castitate saccidat.’ — * Socrates, iv. 23. 

caacHL . ■* Palladins, ffisi. £am. cxix. 

^ *Laudo nuptias, laudo con- ^ PHi. S.jil^.(Ro8weyd&)fCSkpJ. 

jugitim, sed quia mihi virgines • I do not know when this legend 

.g 0 nerant/--J^. xxii. first appMrad. M. LitteS mentions 

* Sea OellHer, Autems milk, having found it in a Prench MB. ol 
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m tmfortwiate as to Ikj married — wrote a glowing mlogj of 
virginitj, in the conxse of which he^^momfnfiillj ol»rvoc! 
that this privileged state could never be his. He resembled, 
he assure us, an ox that was ploughing a field, the fruit of 
which he must never enjoy; or a thirsty who was 

gazing on a stream of which he never can drink ; or a poor 
man, whose poverty seems the more bitter as he contemplate 
the wealth of his neighbours ; and he proceeded to des<^nt in 
feeling terms upon the troubles of matrimony.^ Hominal 
inarriages, in which the partners agi^eed to shun the maniags 
bed, became not uncommon. The emperor Henry II., 
hldward the Confessor, of Hngland, and Alphonso II., of 
Spain, gave examples of it. A very femous and rather 
picturesque history of this Hnd is related by Gregoiy of 
Touis. A rich young Gaul, named Ixguriosus, led to his 
home a young bride to whom he was passionately attached. 
That night, she confessed to him, with tears, that she had 
vowed to keep her virginity, and that she r^retted bitterly 
the marriage iuto which her love for Mm had betrayed her. 
He told her that they should lemain united, but that she 
should still observe her vow ; and he fulfilled his promise. 
When, after several years, she died, her husMnd, in laying 
her in the tomb, declared, with great solemnity, that he 
restored her to God as immaculate as he had receive her; 
and then a smile lit up the face of the dead woman, and die 
said, ‘Why do you tell that which no one asked youl* 
The husband soon afberwaa‘ds died, and his corpse, which had 
been laid in a distinct compartment from that of his wife in 
the tomb, was placed side by side with it by the angels.* 


ike elevonth centey Les 

BarbareSf pp. 123-124) ; and it also 
forms the subject of a very curious 
firesco, I imagine of a somewhat 
earlier date, which was discovered, 
within the last few years, in the 


subterranean church of St. Clement 
at ilome. An account of it is given 
by Father Mullooiy, in his interestr- 
ing little book about that Church. 

* Vwgin. cap. iii. 

* Greg. Tut. i. 42 , 

l> B 
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Ifce extreme disorders wMcli siicE tmeMag prodiioed in 
dommlic life, and also tiie extraim^niM wMch grew up '' 
among some hereto, natnrailj alarmed the more jndMow 
leaders of tine Church, and it was ordain^ that married 
persons should not enter into an ascetic life, excq)t 
mutual consent,^ The ascetic ideal, however, roiriaine<i 
unchanged. To abstain, from marriage, or in marriage to 
abstain from a perfect union, wsm regarded as a proof of 
sanctity, and marriage was viewed in its coars^t and most 
degraded form. The notion of its impurity took many 
forms, and exercised for some cemturies am 
influence over the Church. Thus, it was the custom during 
the middle ages to abstain from the marriage bed during the 
night after the ceremony, in honour of the saci'ament.^ It 
was expressly enjoined that no married persons should par- 
ticipate in any of the great Church f^ivals if the night 
before they had lain together, and St. Gregory tlie Great 
tells of a young wife who was possessed by a dmmon, W 
cause she had taken part in a procession of St. Sebastian, 
without fulJSlling this condition,^ The extent to which the 
feeling on the subject was carried is shown by the famous 
vision of Alberic in the twelfth century, in which a special 
place of torture, consisting of a lake of mingled lead, pitch, 
and resm is i-opresented as existing in hell for the punish- 
ment of married people who had lain together on Church 
festavals or fhst days.^ 

Two other consequences of this way of regarding marrn^e 
were a very strong disapproval of second mamages, and a 
very strong desire to secure celibacy in the clergy. The first 
of these notions had existed, though in a very different foim, 
and connected with very different motives, among the early 
Eomans, who were accustomed, we are told, to honour with 


* The regulations on this point * St 0reg. Dial i. 10, 
are given at length in Bingham. * Belepierre, L'Mnfer dhrii par 

*'^nratori, Antkh JiJdl.disi.xa:. mm fmi pp* 
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felje cTOwa of mcxlesty l^oso who worn oonteafe wiib ob© mar- 
riage, and to r^ard majoy maiTiages m m of ill^itimate 
iatempeimc©,^ TIais opuaioa appeals to ImTO cMefly ^x>w» 
out of a yery deMcat© and toucshmg fedia]^ wMdb liad t»l:m 
deep root in the Boman mind, tJaat the affeciioii a wife owoi 
her huslmnd is so profound and so pure that it must not 
cease even with Ms deaih ; that it should guide and mnm- 
crate all her subsequent life, and that it never can be tems- 
feocred to another object. Virgil, in veiy beautiful !iiw», 
puts this sentiment into the mouth of Bido ^ * and sevei'al 
examples are recorded of Bom.an wivm, sometimes in the 
prime of youth and beauty, upon the death of their husbands, 
devoting the remainder of their lives to retirement and to the 
memory of the dead.^ Tacitus held up the Germans as in 
this r^pect a model to his countrymen, and the epithet 
* univirse ' inscribed on many Boman tombs shows how this 
devotion was practised and valued.* The family of Gamillus 
was especially honoured for the absence of second nmrriageR 
among its members.* ^ To love a wife when living,' said on© 
of the latest Homan poets, ^ is a pleasure ; to love her when 
dead is an act of religion.' ^ In the ca^ of mean, the propriety 
of abstaining from second marxiag^ was probably not felt so 
strongly as in the case of women, and what feeling on the 
subject existed was chiefly due to another motive — aff^ion 
for the children, whose interests, it w^as thought, might be 
injured by a stepmother.® 


» ¥al Max. it 1. § 3. ^ 

® * 111© meos, primus qui me siM 
juBxit, amores 

Ahfitulit; iilehaheat secum, 

servetque sepnlchro.’ 

MfL iv. 28. 

• Kg., th® wives of Xtucan, Dm- 


_ ■ * Tacit. xix, 

* Kriedlander, tom© i. p. 411. 

* Hieron, liv. 




^ * Ilxorem vivam amai» to* 
luptes; 

llefkactam religio.* 

Stsflas, V. ia pvmmm, 
® By on© of m© laws of Cha- 
ronda# it was ordained liat 
who eared so little for the happi- 
nw of their children as to place a 
stepmother over them, shonid 1-e 
©xdnded from the csmmcik of the 
State. (Kod. Sic. xii. 12.) 
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The sentiment wlmh tlins rrooIM from seconii marri«g« 
passed with a vastly increa^ strength into aseetic Chris- 
tianity, but it was based upon alh^ether different grounds. 
We find, in the fii'st place, that an affectionate remembrance 
of the husband had altogether vanished from the motives of the 
abstinence. In the next place, we may renmrk that the eojtei- 
asticai writers, in perfect conformity with the extreme eoar^ 
of their views about the sexes, almost invariably assumed 
that the motive to second or third marriages must be simply 
the force of the animal passions. The Montanists and the 
Novatians absolutely condemned second marriages.* The 
orthodox pronoimced them lawful, on account of the weak- 
ness of human nature, hut they viewed them with the most 
emphatic disapproval,^ partly because they conddored them 
manifest signs of incontinence, and partly because they re- 
garded them as inconsistent with their doctrine that mar- 
riage is an emblem of the union of Christ with the Church, 
The language of the Fathei-s on this subject appears to a 
modern mind most extraordinary, and, but for their distinct 
and reiterated assertion that they considered these marriages 
permissible,® would appear to amount to a peremptoiy con- 
demnation. Thus — ^to give hut a few sample — digamy, or 
second marriage, is described by Athenagoras as * a decent 
adultery.*^ ‘Fornication,’ according to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, ^ is a lapse from one marriage into many.’® ‘ The first 
Adam,’ said St. Jerome, ‘had one wife; the second Adam 


* Tertiillian expounded the their strongest opponents, says : 

Montanist view in his treatise, *Q,Tud igitur? daranamus secunda 
JDe Mcytwgamia. matrimonia? Minime, sod prima 

* A full collection of the state- landamus. Abjicimus. de eeclesia 
meats of the Fathers on this sub- digamos? absil; sed monogamos 
ject is giren by Perrone, Dq Matri- ad continentiam provocamus. In 

lib. iii. Sect, I. ; and by area ISfoe non solum munda sed et 
Natalis Alexander, BisL EocUs. imrannda fuerunt aaimaUa.' — E'Xi* 
Sa^c. n. dissert. 18 . cxxiii. 

* Thus, to gire but a siaagle in- ^ In 

stance, St. Jerome, who was one of • Strom, lib. iii. 
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bad no wife. They who approve oi digamy lioid forth a 
tMrd Adam, who was twi<^ married, whom they follow/ * 
* Consider/ he again says, Hhat she who has bean twice 
married, thongh she be an old, and decrepit, and poor 
woman, is not deemed worthy to receive the charity of the 
Church* But if the bread of chaiity ia teken from her, 
how much more that bread which descends from heaven I ^ ^ 
^ Bigamists/ ac<x)rdmg to Origen, ^ are sav^ in the name of 
Christ, but are by no means crowned by Mm/ ^ * By this 
text/ said St. Qr^ry l!7a2danzen, speaking of St. Paur® 
comparison of marria^ to the union of Christ with the 
Church, * second marriages seem to me to be reproved. If 
there are two Christs there may be two husbands or two 
wiv<^. If there is but one Christ, one Head of the Church, 
there is but one JQ^h — a second is i‘epell6d. But if he for- 
bids a second, what is to be said of third marriages I The 
first is law, the second is pardon and indulgence, the third is 
iniquity; but he who exceeds this number is manifestly 
bestial/** Bigamists were excluded fx'om the priesthood 
and from the distributions of Church charity ; a period of 
penance was imposed on them before they were admitted 
to communion/ and two English statutes of the Middle 
Ages withheld the benefit of cleigy from any prisoner who 
had ^married two wives or one widow/® The Council of 
Illiberis, in the beginning of the fourth century, while in 
general condemning baptism by laymen, permitted it in case 
of extreme necessity; but provided that even in that case 
the officiateng iaynmn must not have been twice married/ 


* Cmira Jam, i 

* Ibid. See, too, J%* cxxiii. 

* Horn. xvii. ia Lac. 

* Orat xxxL 

* Perrone, De Matr. hl § I, art. 
1 ; Hatalis Alexander, MkL jtoto. 
II. dii^xt. 18. The penances are 
said not to imply that the second 


marrkg© was a ma, but that the 
moral coaditioa that made it ac- 
cessary was a bad on®. 

* See Stephen^ Mut of Etiglkh 
CnmincJ Law^ i. p. 461. 

’ Cone. IJIib. can. xxxviii. 
Bingham thinhs the feeling of tUo 
Coancii to hay® been, that if bap- 







mmtms of itmuA 


Among fee Greefa towA imtirii^pi w« %% one iiti# 
deemed alwlotelj imkwfiil, mi mtiel* «itit»¥orfff wm 
ffismted by fee Lao fee Wi», wlw, hAVtiig W 

feiee wiYm^ bad t&lcen m niMrew, hni m ieiniw 

of fee religious feeling of hm people, ietenalaoi to wii» !«ir 
l» fee position, of a wif©*^ , . . 

The subject of fee oelbacy of fee olargy, m wliieli it# 
eccl^iaeficai feelings about imxtmgo were &1» ahowii^ is m 
exfaBux^y one, and I shall not attempt to imi wife i% 
except in a most cursoj^ mannsE'** Thar© are i?i?o ^ta wn- 
' necW wife it whloh ©yary amdid student must admil ' Tli# 
tet ,ls^ feat in fee pmiod of fee dwiwfe, fee privi- 

lege of marriege 'was aocotded to fee elerf y . ISie wsond is, 
that a notion of fee impurity of maariage ecoiBted^ bad fei^ it 
was felt that fee clergy, as pre-eminently fee holy lilyw, 
should have less licence than laymen. The 6i*st form feis 
feeling took appeal’s in fee strong conviction that a second 
marriage of a priest, or fee marnage of a piiest with a 
widow, was imlawful and criminal® This belief swing to 


fcism was not aclmimsterecl by a High Cliiirch ’wnt&m, a»i| wntew 
priest, it should at all e?6ats bo of tlio positive school, bar© em* 
administered by one who might spired to sustain, 
have been a priest. * 8m L«»* P'. 36. Tit# commaail 

* Perrons, J ?0 Matrimmm, tom© of St. Paul, that a bkhop or deawii 

lii. p. 102. fihotiM be fee husbaai of ms wife 

* This subject has recently been (1 Tim- ili. 2-IS) wiw Wievid by 
treated with very gmt ^ learning al! ancient ami by latny nioder?i 
and with admirable impartiality commentatow to be prohibitory of 
by an American author, Heii]^ second marriages ; amd tliia viaw !« 
C. Lea, in his Bhia^ of Baoer^tal somewltet coal’irmtd by fee wiiowi 

(Philadelphia,! 867), Much who were to la hy«oiir«i and wtp- 
is certainly one of the most vain- |K>rt©cl by tbo Olmrch, !>tijig miy 
able works that Anmrica has pro- those who had been bat ©act mm* 
duced. Since the great history of ri«l {1 Tim. v. 9). 8m Trm$md*^ 
Lean Milman, I know no work in likL dm irmn pmMkrs SiMfS f I** 
EtgMsh which has thrown more slrie), tomo ii. p. 233. AiiMWg tlw» 
Mglit on the mom! condition of the Jews it wiw o?cki»«t t Iftt th# high 
middle ages, and mm which Is pri»*fc should mt nmrry a 
more fitW to diipel fee gross illu- srxl 13*14.) 

sions concensing that period wMch 



a miitler of but m tbe mmm of tliefoiirlii mmiiitj 


siaiiject form an ««iromeiy con due page of tlie liwiory ot 
momls, and «wpplj tlio most crualjiiig eviclMo© of ll» evilft 


Cotmcils dnriBg tlie Rpii» of mmj It ia a popiiJiyr 


iittlo dirocfc knowledge of the middle ag^ tlmt the mtmmm 


laaiioii,^ was a new fiict^ tmil timfe iha i^w when th© iiilli of 
mm wm iindistnrlm!^ wim a^sof ipt^at mom! purity. In 


aliiicsl the whole of th© tenils ttniwy, was b®lcl by men of 


IL M. h 11. Tilt mridi gw^tly. A Irilliiiat Fom- 
Ooiincll of IlliWris (ciia. nxaii.) of llie ©hirf fmU is in 

tad thi«» bat hitk ili© Milman’s Hmimf qf liirly €lw* 
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iiifeBious Simoaj wm »w1j untYermL^ Biyrl^riEii 

cHeffeams married afc aa eerlj and totallj iaeft|mMe of 
restraiat, occupied the leading jKmtioiis in tbe Olraroh^ and 
gross irr^^ulariti^M speedilj became goaewd. Aft IMkn 
bisbop of tbe tenlih centmcy epigramBmlJc»ly i«ciil}«I fte 
mords of bis time, wbem he declared, that If he were lo 
enforce the caftons a^dast tmchaste people adiMaisfeiiftg 
ecdesiastical rites, no one would be in the Ciiiircli ex<»pl 
the boys; and if he were to observe the csaaons againrfi bs^ 
tards, these also must be eaiclftd^* The eril acsqftitf^, Iftiii 
magnitude that a great feudal clergy, bequeathing the ecde- 
siasiical benefices fix)m fe.ther to son, appeared more than 
once likely to arise.® A tax called ^ Oula^um/ which was in 
fact a licence to clergymen to keep concubine, was during 
several centuries systematically levied by princes.^ Some- 
times the evil, by its very extension, corrected itself. Priestly 
marriages were looked upon as normal events not implying 
any guilt, and in the eleventh century several instance are 
recorded in which they were not regarded as any impedi- 
ment to the power of working miracles.* But this was a 
rare exception. Erom the earli^ii period a long sucxsession 
tf Councils as well as such men as St. Boidface, Si. Gr^oiy 
the Great, St. Peter Damiani, St. Pimstan, St. Anselm, 
Hildebrand and his sucoe^rs in the Popedom, denounced 
priestly marriage or concubinage as an atrocious crime, and 
the habitual life of the priesis was, in theory at least, gene- 
rally recognised as a life of sin. 

It is not surprising that, having once brokmi their vows 
and begun to live what they deemed a life of haMtual »iii| 


* See, on the state of iMngp is 
Hie tenth and eleventh centniiea, 
Lsa, pp. 162-192. 

« Batherins, quoted by Lea, p. 

161 . 

* See some CTiious evidenee oC 


the extent to which the pmctle# of 
thehereditaiy fcaMsifebuof ««!** 
siMtiml wa» Mrritti, in Lta, 
pp. 149, m, 2m, 29% S2I. 

<L», pp, 271, 292. 422. 

‘ Ihid. pp. 






tlie clergy slioiiM won inT« saiik-far kelow 
laitj. We may aoi lay much ste«oa«idi iwiktcd kmum$m 
of depmvily m tliat of ¥0^ Jolia XXIILi wlio wm eon* 
deemed amtmg mtey oiier crimMi for mowt, mi for ailmltc^rj 


in 1171 waa fooni, oa iev^wiigatioai to tiaTo wteatoeii 
illegitliiiale childrea in a single vil,kg@ ; * or « alitol of ■,& 
Pekyoj in Simin, who in 1130 wm pi^Ted to hme kept no 


lilge, who WM clepom^ in 1274 for iavisg,' axty-iv® 


evidence of a long chain of CoendLlB and wimfialimi , writew, 
who «»nspii*e in depicting fai* greater evils Ami ttiaple- coacii* 
hinaga It was ol«ervwi that when the pri»t« aetnallj talk 
wirm the knowledge that these connections were il!«^ w»« 


mohilitj of attachments were ©i^piwdaily common amoiig 
them^ The writers of the middle are fal! of acwmate 
nnnneries that were like hrothals, of the vast miiltilnde of 
infantiades within their walk, and of that 'invetermte 


mente that prieste Ehonld not he pOTnifcted to Eve wilii 


of the gimt services of ChrisEanity almost to eradicate from 
the world, k more tiban once spoken of m lingering in tte 


ba»a» loud and freqneni of the employmmit of tihe coa* 


la jUa, Bm tupeeinlly pp, I Si* 
lil, im, tm, 20y» ill. 








ttisxoBi m Mnmwum morals- 


of aai tlioir iatf^iwtiiw wlA 

whoBi tinoj liaJ matridl pf^vioaft to iliw orfiaxiliott* 
^veral Couacils maed thoir anatfeemM gainst priwlt ^ wfco 
'Ead impropor mHimm with tliM wi¥i«|^ aaii mlm were 
mado tlmt primts Aoald sJw&ys sleep iia II10 fimenm of n 
Bttbordiimte dierk; and Idiat fckcy sliouH only tt«t ikmr 
wiTes m tke open air and Wore at lewt two wito«m Men. 
were, however, hj m mmm iinaaimoas in tlioir way 
raiding tMs matter. Sjn^ns, whan elected to a biiiiopric, 
at first dwHned, boldly alleging m one of M« 
be bad a wife whom be loved dearly, and wbo, !»' 
wonld b»r bim many mm^ mid ^ tibat be did not mean to 
separato, &om ber or visit ber seere% as an adnltoier.* A 
Bi^op of l4on» nt m later date, wbo was married to a mmm 
of St, B6my, and wbo remained with bis wife till after be 
bad a son and a daughter, quaintly exprmed bis penitence 
by naming them respectively Latro and Tiilpecmla.^ St, 
Gregory the Great describes the viidiie of a priest, wbo, 
tbrougb motives of piety, bad discaided bis w’-ife. As be lay 
dying, she hastened to Mm to watch the bed which for forty 
years she had not been allowed to share, and, l>endmg over 
what seemed the inanimate form of her husband, slie tried to 
ascertain whether any breath still remained, when the dying 
saint, collecting Ms last onm*gies, exclaimed, * Woman, h& 
gone; take away the straw; there is fii*e yet/^ ®!C 
d^tmotaon of pimtly marriage is cMefl j due to Hldebimd, 
who pursued this object with the most unttoing rwolntioiL 
Findii^ that his appeals to the ecclesiastical autboritlw and 
to the civil rulers were insufficient, he boldly turned to the 
people, exhorted them, in defiance of all Church teaditlonB, 
to witlidmw their olmdlence from married priwts, and 


^ Sjmesias, ov. bml ntad© him a priaripal iatir* 

® p. 122, St. Aagustiaa locator in oae of Mi rtiflow ili»< 
had named Mt illegitimate son 
Adeodatus, or the Gift of Ckid,and * i)wE%. ir# II. 
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kiatikMl among ilioiii a itrw f&mMmm o{ whirli 

ip^lil j prc^tieM n fierc» rf ibt oifenclisig |«al 0 r«* 

Tbeir wiv«, in immeaiie nnmtem, w«^ driven fortli wIili 
liatreil mul %?it!i sccira ; mnil mimj and miicli in- 

tolemWo sttfleriiig* followi^ diirnpiiaa. The piimlM 
RtroniioiiRlj rtefetecL At C&mbrm^ in a.d» 1017, 
lliej burnt aHv© m a hereMe a laJot who wa« miiiiitaiaiijg 
the cloetiiaw of Hildehraad. In England, Iiilf a imteij 
Wer, thej stta»«ted in iiirpriEkg a Fapd le^te in the mms 
of a eomiMaas, a few homre alte he had delivered a ier» 
denwndiatioE of clerical nnehaetii^r,^ But FapiJ 
supported hf popular fanaticism mm the victorj. Pofie 
Ur^B II. gave licence to the noblas to rediieo to skverj 
the wivee whom priiste had obstinately i^usecl to almisclon, 
and after a few more acts of severity priwtly iimrria^ lie* 
came obsolete. The extend however, of the dlsonlers that 
still eadsted, is dhown by the mouriifiil confiMiowi ti 
eceloriastical wiiters, by the unifomi and indigmiMit 
mony of the poete and prose satirist® who p«sc«lwt At 
Eeformation, by the atrocious immomlitles diBdcsaed in the 
monasteriefl at toe time of their giipimwsioE, and % to« 
»igm&5ant prudence of many lay Catooliiw, who were ac- 
customed to insist toat their priest should take a eoneubiae 
for toe protection of toe familial of his imrishionaia,^ 


* Thii Is by llaiiry 

»f Httatiogioa, who ww a coateiU’* 

p«»|; p, 2es.) 

* The iilfti »oti« of thii very 

»i»afltaM«pw«miloa In ia » mum 
of die Cottscil of Fal«ela (In 
Spala) Md ia 1322, whieh aimtiie* 
BMtisftf who compid tliair 

to tele wiBCtthiinM* (Ijea, 
f. 124,) SWdan tl»t It 

wwBwtosaa^ia some of the Swiss 
eaatosii for th# pari«hione» to 
oMIgS tlie priest to select * 

Mo® til 1 uitmmivj nmmuttm for 


the protoetba of liis foaal® |mritj*- 
ioatm (Ibid. p. 8M.) Sarph ia 
his MM, ©f ih €&m^ 
meaiioii (m lh« wtli^ly ©f 
Maglltit) dll# Swii« ttwtow- 
Hieoto uf UsmBfls, m leaiflig 
mumhet of tot €«*»cil of Om* 
that this fa$t«a 
l»d tecomt xmj coauaoa, that 
tot kite wm irmly pfiiwiW 
that friwts mmt livmi a life of 
real awl that, wi»r« 

m pfoofs ©f coMibliiEge w»r« 
foand, they atways tisaiittil lit 



K is poaiMe to ooacwiTS a wittiammng 

influmce tWa a priesttioad Eving such * Kfe *a 1 have 
scribed. In Protestant oouatsries, where the nworiage of the 
clfiigy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been prednetare of 
the greatest and the most unequivocal Refits. Nowhere, 
it may be confidently asserted, does Ohristaaaity assume a nmre 
beneficial or amore whunag form than in those geatl® oIwmI 
housriiolds which stud our land, constatuting, as Coleridgesaid, 
‘the one idyll of modem life,’ the most perfect type of domestic 
peace, the rentre of dvilisation in the remotest vEl^(e. N ot- 
withstanding some class naErowne® and profearional higotry, 
notwithstanding some unworthy, but half unco:^ous 
wbioh is often most unjustly stigmatised as 
hypocrisy, it would be difficult to find in ^y other quarter 
so much happiness at once diffiosed and enjoyed, or so muc 
virtue attained with so little tension or simple. Com- 
bining with his sacred calling a warm sympathy with the 
intellectual, social, and political movements of his time, 
po®essing the enlarged practical knowledge of a father of a 
family, and entering with a keen zest into tlie occupation 
and the amusements of his parishioners, a good clergyman will 
rarely obtrude his religious convictions into secular spheres, 
but yet will make them apparent in all. Tliey will be re- 
vealed by a higher and deeper moral tone, by a more 
scrupulous purity in word and action, by an all-pervasive 
gentleness, which refines, and softens, and mellows, and adds 
as much to the charm as to the excellence of the chai-nctei 



wMoli InmaBitj ma attain. SepamWl from moiRt of the ll«i 
and actions of oaiiih, Tiowing life eliioflj tlitmigli Hi© 
distorted medium of tli© otsiiigfe or tlie conf«ioBiil, anil 
deprived of thow relationsMi^ whidi more tlian mj oihmM 
soften and expand the diameter, Ih© Catholic prieate hme 
been but too <»niipi€ii0tis for thdb* ieroe and wiagwInMy 
fanaHdsm, and for Hbieir indiiamio© to all interest «xc»pl 
Hioee of tlidr Ohnreh ; while lie imrrow tmng© of ftdr 
sjnEnpathi^, and the intelleetnal aerritnde thej have accepted, 
render Hiem pecoliarlj nnfittwi for tie office of Mncating tie 
young, which they so perastently claim, and which, to 'fee 
great mirfortene of the world, they were long |)©niiitt«i to 
mcmopolis©. Bnfc, on the other hand, no oiha- body of men 
have ever exhibited a more single-minded and unworldly 
real, refwwtei by no psm&mi Intoretw, simfrcing to duly 
the dewiMt of earthly objects, and «mfrontiiig with im- 
datmted heroiam every form of hardship, of snibring, and 
of deatiiu 

Thai the middle ages, even In Hidbr darkwl pmois, pro- 
duced many good and gimt mm dT the latter type it would 
Im 0JD|i»l and alwird to deny. It am hwdly, however, be 
^nwtiondl tibat the extrmn© of illidt coiinectlow 

among the dargy tended dtiring many centimes mc»t actively 
to lower the moral ton© of tihe kity, and to <»antemct i!i« 
pot! rerricMt^ in Hi© csiise of pimfy which Clinfitian 



886 msTOmi of losofiiK mmim^ 

ing l»i Tinioabtoi! j efettoi* The eoan^liofti wwe 

mrdy so fWlj twogmB^ m to oimblo tlie »Mf« to III ii 
pcmtion like tlmt whiGh m now oocipiacl !>y tk# wife of a 
cler^ymwi, and i|>eatoele of toe itoM toiolieri and 
^empto 'Of momis litoig ImbilmDy in m toteiwaim 
wMdbt was acioiowledged to be ambignow or wroBg, mmt 
baTB acted most mjnriotirfy upon ev^ el«« of toe mm- 
jnnnity. Ascetonsm, procMintog war ttpon brnman imtee^ 
prodneed a revulsion towards its eictoeme oppoato^ mi w« 
wbea it was observed it was frequently dotrimenbil to 
parity of mmd. Tke babit of continnaliy looking opon mar 
riage in its coarsest and df r^arding tbe propagation 
of toe species as its one Ic^tiinate end, exmisfeed a peca- 
Marly perverting Mnence upon toe imagE3aa€ozL Th& ex- 
ubemnt piety of wives wbo d^ared to live apart from toeir 
husbands oi^n drove toe latter into seiious irr^ularities.* 
The notion of sin was inti-oduced into the deai*est of i*e- 
lationships,^ and the whole subject was distorted and de- 
graded. It is one of the great benefits of Protestantisin 
that it did much to banish these inodes of thought and 
feeling from the world, and to r^tore marriage to its sim- 
plicity and its dignity. We have a gratifying illustration 


* This was energetically notieed cnlpam non haheat. Qnando vero 

by Lnther, in his &mons sermon defieiente bom) prolis f de taman 
‘ Be Bfatrimonio/ and some of the serrate eonveninnfc mmn> incontl- 
Catholic preachers of an earlier nentim non sic excnsitor at non 
period had made the same com- haheafc enipam, sed renialem. . . . 
plaint. See a curious passage Item hoc^qnod conjepali vletl mm- 
from' a contemporary of Boccaccio, cnpisceatia ntiintnr invieem, mlt?» 
quoted by Merjiy, Ls$ IMres pri- necessitatem liberos pitwrcaadi, 
ckmr$^ p. 1 55. ‘ Vast numbers of ponam in his pro quibus qnotidie 
layman sej^ted from tbeir wires dieiraus Bimitte atihis dt!>iw aos- 
i^er the influence of the ascetic twi. , . , UntJ© m a#at«tloli« 
enthusiasm which Hildebrand ere- Sextl Fythagoriei loiter 
ated*-— L»,p. 254. awleatior amator «trl» 

* * duaj^o enim «K}rrala fide adulter est ” Peter 
thorii causa prolis conjugas con- Anient Mb. iv di$t SI. 
reaiunt sic «cu»tur coitus m% 


fHK KWITIOM m WOMSM*. 


SSI 


fif ii« «l«l to wMeh m M wpwrtiMoii Iim In 

tiif* &cl tliirl wh« O^ldfaaitlij* m Ms ®rml mmmmf clwiiwi 
to licfiet tl» liiaiQftlw ctf Ms mmple-mtoiW a»4 

iiEworMly vimr, li© re|iii»satei Wm m il»t 

oplmioa <»ni»aiag tli© isiafiilaa» ^ Hie mmni tmm^ ©f n 
elar^miaa irliicli mm for Kianj csenliiriM i*iiay«ml in Ik^ 
Clmmh. 

Amih%T ijGymioiis coi«qiieiic», reuniting, in ^ grimt 
from maoism, wm a tendMiej to if^wsmte 
extremely tibe chsrictar aaci tfee pc»tioa of wonem- In 
lliia toadeacy wa may deted m 'pad Hi® ,#f Ita' 

earlier Jewisli wiitinp, in whiei «a iBijiwtial mlmmt 
may ini evideiit tmc« of tiie immm& Oritatol cfo|i««* 
allon of women. The custom of p'iirelsM®--iiioi:i€fy to Hit 
fatlier of the bride mm admltlecl* .Polypmy- wi» at- 
thorisei,* and pnmtisal hj tiie wiewi mum m an eiioriiioni 
scale. A woman was ropufed as tiie cdgin of linawm ilk 
A pedod ^ pmriimticiii wm apfctinted afler tot hk% of 
exaiy eMM; but by a very apufi»nt pravMoa, ii mm 
twice m long in tiie case of a female as of a mule ©MIA* 

* The badnoB of men/ a Jewish wiltor mnpi»ti:C»Hy iedmrei 
^is better tiian too gcmdnoffl i€ wohowl^® He %f®8, of., 
feiml© excellence exhibited in the early 'piS,<d, JtwWb 
history are in pne»l of a low order, and 'OwMiily .te 
inferior to thc» of Eoman history or GmA. petoy ; .md. 'ii# 
warmoit eulogy of a woman la to# Old Tatoiaesl m 
l»d»bly toat wMch was botowed upon her who, wito <ir^ 
rnm^mm cf toe moit ^grmmled timtomy, had latifieroci 
toe deling foptive who 1^ t$km rdhp ander hiT: wm£ ' 



* Mwy wiTes, howawr, wetv 
fofliiidia* { 1^1 xdi, 17 .) 
Poljgamy ii »li to haw «ft»4 
aiaotig ti® I mm »ft«r tin wtwa 
fr«t th© ]fe.bj!oiii«ii captwity.— 
HiiWiirs Smmt$ qf Mwdit^^ 
book iv. til. ?• 



dl. !*«& ■• 

* IMtiiastiena *lil 14 . I 
Wtwe, iwwwar, th® paM^ hm 
hmn Iwailiitii * Bitter tb« Imd* 
aeii of a mam llift bkadMi* 
■m©ati ofaiiro'mta/ 




mstmt ow MwmmAM mmim. 


TOte oombmed iiiltieiics tibt Jewish will irf 

ifcidi fmlmg wMeb teeelrf wemett i» tie chief kwito 

of temptation to man, was diown in ihxm 6mm 
wMeh form so conq)ioitons and so grot«|iie a portton of the 
writing of the Fathers, and wMch oontrwl » cnwoiwlj witli 
the adulation bestowed upja |«ferlaoalar mQmh&m of tti© 
Woman was represented as the dwr of ieU, m Mie molittr of 
aJl human ills. She ^ould be ashamed at the veiy limighi 
that die is a woman. Sbe dionM live in <»nl5nniil 
on account of the curses she has hrot^ht upon flie iiWl4^ 
She should be ashamed of her dress, for it is the memoml 
of her Ml. She should be especially ashamed of her beauty, 
for it is the most potent instrument of the dannon. Physical 
beauty was indeed perpdiaally the Iheme of ecclesiastical 
denundations, though one singular exertion seems to have 
been made ; for it has been observed that in the middle ages 
the personal beauiy of bishops was continually noticed upon 
their tombs. ^ Women were even forbidden by a provincial 
Council, in the sixth century, on account of their impurity, 
to receive the Euchainst into their naked hands.* Their 
essentially suhoidinate position was continually maintained. 

It is probable that this teaching had its part in deter- 
mining the principles of l^islation concerning the sex. The 
Pagan laws during the Empire had been continually repealing 
the old disabilities of women, and the l^islatiYe movement 
in their Mvour continued with unatmted force jfrom Constan- 
tine to Justinian, and appeared also in some oi the miij 
laws of the barbarians.® But in the whole feudal Ic^Mioa 



* Ef©is in matters not fenreci 0^ tfieia bj tie miiidid 

to proprtj, tb© ixwifciott of womoa Itoiisiiii lnw : bat ifi© piropritlAjry 
ia moaliam was li low one, * "Tout disabslitl^ of marridt foamlri 
mari/ sajs Boaamaaoir, ‘pent steal m «|mt« a diffiiroat. Wli 


litow of tb© cai»a 'law l»v« 
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mmm«t or botopeak m,o»am. 



^ fj» kgfe oantaiy. fte iVesca r©v©lHtic8iii!rtii, tJ»«gK 
«gec^ i&e proposal of S%i« im4 OfwAjwefc to «oc^ 
poliitoal wMjQcipatioa to wamm, estoWWiod at Iswfe sa ©(j«al 
suooe^n of sons and daaghtera, and thus iniiatod a gmt 
rnfiOTnation of both law and opinion, vhfeli soonw or later 
mnst tesTerae the irorid. 

^ their efforts to mise the steadani <ff poiify, the 
OJaistaan teachors maeh aB&tance from tito inonr- 

mona and the oonqneete of the barbamm ^Bie 
of ■vast refemes of slaves, the si^[>esMttoa ot iwnutt pnbtjc 
gajBfiB, and the general impoTwrahmanfc toat follow^ tie 
invasions, aH fevourable to fcaoale virttM ; and in this 
iresqiect the various tribes o£ barfearaas, however violent and 
lawj^, Were fer snpertor to the more civilised commonity. 
T^tus, in a very femous work, had long before ponrfcrayod 
m the most flattering colours the purity of the Germans. 
Adultery, he said, was very rare among them. The adul- 
teress was driven from the house with shaven hair, and 
beaten ignominiously through the village, hieither youth 
nor beauty, nor wealth could enable a woman who wa^ 
kno-TO to have sinned to secure a husband. Polygamy was 
r^tricted to the princes, who looked upon a plurality of 
^ves rather as a badge of dignity than as a gratification of 
the passions. Mothers invariably gave suck to theii- own 
cMdien. Inianficide was forbidden. WidowB were not 
alW to ^ma« 7 . The men feared capidviiy, much mow 
for toeir wives than for themselvK; they believed that a 
^ored and prophetic gift resided in women; toey consulted 
tnem as oi’acles, and followed tbeir counsels. * 

It IS generally believed, and it is not improbably that 
O^his m tins work intended to reprove the dissolute habite 
Iz f T considerably ovmvcotonred toe 



ppaamted to tli© Yim of thm& whom tlmj hsd iiitHliiwl** The 
&aacEiift¥iiia mythologf ftfeomids m l^odi 


Aii^ostas tad dis€0¥ar«l ttal it was mdem to lc«fp l*r* 


ybi© Maliiy of fcmtors wm bj takiog wiies, for 
at least, were sever samiaei* Imtasow of female keroistii 
are said to have oociiiTOd in tiie <»r^oered s&tbns, wtidb 
miglit rival the most splendid ia tim Bomffla ammla 
Wtea Marins liad vaaqui^od m mtmj of tk© Tantons, lli« 
wivm Iwonglit it© mnqmmr to permit item to bMome tkt 


least, migkt k© setmte in slavery, Thdor aw^nesl wm rrfiis^, 
and tkat nlgkt ibey all pedslied by tbdbr own ktnds*^ A 
powerful noble omse soMcitol fcbe band of a 0»Mian lady 
named Camma, wbo, feltbfnl to ter knsbttid, r«iBte:l all bis 
entarmtim Eerolved at any baard to aa«»©d, he mtimA I»r 
Iwlmd to be aaaMnated, and when Am took refeip in ii» 
'temple of J)laii% and mnoHed herself among the piiwlwww, 
he awnl noble after noble to indnc® her to rdteii Alter 
a Mm©^ ht Vinliwd Mnwalf into Imr |5»«sm She f«gawl 


M G^mrmilms M. xt, 12 ; 

5* See» te these Mai- Amrdimm^ Ftijnii* III Ji 

« Mortkmi « Vi^er, Max. vl, I ; 

* Tueitiis, 0tfr«. 9 ; NkL iv, ismiii. 






KigtoBi OF unmmm mobam* 


m wiiliiiga«s to jidid, hut told him it waa ir»l mm^mj U 
nmk© a lilmtioji to tfao goddosa Sh© ap|«»wi m a f riM« 
hofor© til© altar, bearing in her band a cup of wiae, wMoh 
die bad poisoned. She drank half of it her»lf, hwiddl the 
remainder to her gnilty ioTor, aad when he had dram^rf tiio 
cop to the dregs, burst into a fiere© that ill© 

had hmxx permitted to a¥eng©, and was mxm to i^oia, her 
murdered husband.^ Another and stall m«r© WKwrkable 
instanee of <x>njngal ideliiy was fnmiAed ly a 
woman named Epponina. Her hnsbwad, Jnlitis 
had rebelled againk; Tespaaan; he was conquered, and 
mi^t easily hare escaped to Germany, bnt conld not b^r to 
abancbn his yonng wife. He retired to a villa of his own, 
concealed himself in subterranean cellars that weie below it, 
and instructed a freedman to ^read the report that he had 
2ommitted suicide, while, to account for the disappearance of 
his body, he set fire to the villa. Epponina, hearing of the 
suicide, for three days lay prosti-ate on the ground without 
eating. At length the feeedman came to her, and told her 
that the suicide was feigned. She continued her lamenta- 
tions hy day, but visited her husband by night. She became ^ 
with child, but owing, it is said, to an ointment, she suc- 
ceeded in concealing her state feom her frimids. "When the 
hour of parturition was at hand, she went alone into the 
cellar, and without any assistance or attendance was de- 
livered of twins, whom she brought up undm^groimd. For 
nine years she fuldlled her task, when &binus was dis- 
covered, and, to the lasting dr^ace of T^Kpasian, wna 
executed, in spite of the supplications of his wife, who 
mad© it her last request that she might be permitted to 
die with him.^ 

The moral pur% of the bailmrians was of a kind allo- 


* Hutardh, De Mtdwr* Firt 

* Httfcarch, Jmaimim; Xlphi- 
liu. Ixri. 16; Tadt. i?. 67. 


Tto mm& of tliis hofiiis irifo Is 
given in tbrw iiffertiil fonai. 



said, ^ mj lord do wlmt semietii good In Ms aglil, omlj 
loti ikj g^iTaoli live m tliy fairoiir/* Tli«>dleb«rfc| mhmB 


episcopal liistoriao, abandoned Mb first wife on aecotsnt of tii 
atarociooB dime wMcb slie bad eomimildi; took, dmiag liar 
lifetime, anotber, to wbom be bad previously been liotrotliofi ; 
and npon deatb of this »e»iiid wlf% tad wMle fta limt 
wm still living, took a tMid, wbom, however, at a late 
period be miirderal^ St, Cblimlmnas was expelled firem 
Gaul ebieSjr on aewant of bis denuimiaiioiis of the polygamy 
of King llierry,'* Bagobert had three wiv«, as well m a 


* IMd, lx, 

* 1 %, £or. Meg. 


Oa tbeTOlygamy of tb© iwt, 
Bfm. IT, 2S ; os tbs 
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844 mmmt m mnmwmm 

B#, ^mm ilarlliiig »ii b*t 

m 'imM ii»t iie gm^ml pinilf of tibo liarki»»aa wm f»m 

&d fet siip«rior to toul oC Ito kter tei il 

la maaj of tibeir laws- B hm l«a wj faappilf ol«rwi,* 
toat the Mgh valae pla£«i oa ihk ?Ma© m well iliiit»l«l 
hf lie ket that ia the SaJie eode, wMea Aafg® of <»warii» 
faMy hroa^t agwast a mmi was only paalrii«i ly a iae 
of three solifii, a charge of muAaali^' &Wy fewiaghl ipiiiife 
a ^mmx wm paiiMi^ by a toe rf to%-fiTO !I!hi TettoaiB 
mlmaat wm dmwn la a v«ey 
:'^^atoitoiy’'''m4: mpe,® , mxA '.OTaiasly "lEiiimto 
soioaelmes takm to goardl agamst theia- A lair of lie 
^laish Tkigoths proHMtod saxgwns &om bleeding Miy 
WQtm^ esceept in toe px«in^ of bar hnsbaini dl her 
peare^ toklre, or at least of some properly apjptntoi 
witness, and a Salic law imposed a fine of iifteea piecm of 
gold npon any one who improperly pressed her hand,^ 

Under the induence of Christianity, assisted by the Imr- 
barians, a vast change passed gradnally over the world. The 
vice we are cxinsidediig was probably mom rare ; it certoial j 
assumed less extravagant forms, and it was screened from 
observalon with a new modesty. The theory of inoralii had 
b^ioine dearer, and toe practice was somewhat improved. 
The adireme grossness of litemtnre had di»pp»red, and the 
more glaring violations of marrhge were always oansni^ 
and often repressed. The j^nitentM disdplioe, and toe 
exhortations of toe pnlpit, dMiised ahr<»d an 
Ingher sense of toe im|K>rtanee of purity than Fagan anii- 
qnity had known. St. Gregory the Great, followii^ in toe 
steps of some Pagan pMlc^ophew/ stiemimisly ii|»» 


* ftEyth’s Zecturm m Misdem p. a7* 

voi i pp, 01 - 62 . * See, ob iliMi® Uw% Uti 

* Milittan% But of Zaiin Kam«« Om lfe«« ; JLep«f4 p. §7, 

Tol i p. aeS; L®. ^ FaTorfewittdilitiMlf 

geay^, Mm, Mordo des Memnm^ it, (Ail, Q«i. ili 1.) 
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mutmt Of mmmm momm. 


tibe OTiStiag muiMm of poWie opi»»B| is Bsteimlly mw% 
profoundly prejndicml to cliAimotor of woman Itian of 
mm ; mi also that miwiit of oiir foeling oa tli»e m 

due to laws and mom! spterns wMoli were foriadl by men, 
and were in the drat inslanee inteaded for Himr own pro* 
tection. 

The passages in the Fathois, assarting th© ^piality of ilia 
obligation imposed upon both rntm^ am exwedingly oneqni- 
Tocal } ^ and although the doctrine itself had bwai anMcipated 
by Seneca and Hutech, it had prolmbly neTca* before^ fimd it ■ 

never since, been m folly realised as in Ihe early diuroli. 

It cannot, however, be md that the conqu^t has been 
retained. At the present day, although the alwadard of 
morals ’ is_ for h%her "than in Pagan Eome, it may Im 
qu^oned whether ih.e inequality of the censure whitfo is 
bestowed upon the two sexes is not as great as in the days 
of Paganism, and that inequality is continually the cause of 
the most shameful and the most pitiable injustice. In one 
respect, indeed, a great retrogression x'esulted from chivalry, 
and long survived its decay. Hie chai'scter of the seducer, 
and especially of the ^ssionless saiucer who pui'su^ hia 
career simply as a land of sport, and under tifie influence of 
no stronger motive than vaniiy or a spirit of adventure, has 
been glorified and idealised in the popular Jifceratuie of 
Christendom in a manner to which we can And no parallel 
in antiquity. When we refieet that the object of such a nmn 
is by the coldest and mcmt deliberate treachery to blast the 


* Sfc. Augustine (De etnpro atqne adalterio »Bdfinaate 

AduiL ii. 19) maintains that adtil- j^assim per lupasaria el ancllkii* 
Utj is ©rea more criminal in the libido permittilar, qsfwl cal^m 
man than in the woman. St dignifcMfMiat nonvolaBtof, Apad 
Jerome has^ an impressive passage nos qtiod non licet femiala iMa« 
on the subject: 'Aiim^sunfc leps non licet firis; et ««!«» lerfitm 
Csesaram, aliae Cimsti; aliad pari conditlone 
Papiamm, alind Panins nostri IxxtIL St OkfjmUm w^tm ftt 
prmcepit Ap«td liios viris impu- a similw sfc«i». 
dieitia fraam laac&alw -01 solo . 



li%« of iiiiicxreiifc womm; wlieii wci oaaiapyre llie lovilj of 
liis motive %vith the irrepEmbk iiy«iy lie imd wli«i 

we remember that he eaa oalj deedive Ms virtim l#j 
p^imiadijig her to love Mm, and &m oalj rtiin bar by 
peimiadiag her to tx*iist Mm, it must be owner! that it itoiilil 
be diHealt to eonooive a cruelty more waatoa and more 
hmrfclms, or a eliwacfcer combming mom aammous elenieute 
of infaiay and of dishoBoar* That sudi a character shoiiM 
for many centorim have hmn the impitlar Ideal of n coa- 
adeimble mcMob of Iteratare, and the Ixwit of 
who most plnme themselves n|)on thdr honour, is wnrecllj 
one of the inc«t mournful fnetain history, and it 
m moral deflection certainly mi km than was 
in anment Greece by the iMmiUon that was a&iigiiccl to the 
.©oiirtean* 

The ftmdamental kuth, timt the same act can never !« at 
once Yeoial a nmn to dmimad, and m&XBous for s wonmn 
to awrd, though nobly fflaforeed by the early Ohwiiiina, has 
not pmmi into the popular smitimeat of Christendom. The 
mysticad character, however, wMeh the Church impsyrted to 
marriage has been extremely infiiienfM. Partly by 
it into a sacraaaeat, and partly by mprwaating it m, 
some mysterious and not vary defeaable &ma&^ an image 
the nnion of Christ with His Chmreh, a feeling waa fewteed 
that a lifelong union of one man and one wonnm is, mader 
ali circumstances, tlie single form of inimmurm between the 
mtm wMA i» not Hl^timate; md this convicrion lias 
aa|iilf^ the force of a primal, moml mtnitiom* .. ' . 

There 1 think, be Htele doubt that. In the stringent 
with wHch it is nsimlly Mi down, it wste not upon ^0 kw 
of natnic, but nfK>n positive law, aHhoagh nimwiited mtiir® 
is siifficient to laid mm many step in its direciioiL Con* 
ridering the robject aimplj in tihe l%hl of maided 
two im!« amaprise the whole duty of man* He must ab* 
stein Itom whatever injuree happinesa or dfgrad« eliaracttr. 
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tJader iihe iai It# laclii© Ilia laora mmnlM 

« well as &0 immediate c»i»«|'ii0oow. of ha aci He must 
emaider how Ms parfeoa: wiB h© by liii aaioii, ilie 

light m wMoli sodetj will tiew the mmmtim, tli# 
posIdoB of &e chiidW to foe fooro, the effect of these foiitliii, 
aad also tlie effect of Ms example opoa the wel-btiag of 
sodetj at krga Some of the elaiawate df %» lalenlatioa 
TOij ia diffmmt stogw of »»ety* piifolki opmm ia 

on© age will lepro^l#, and ih«rfo» panish, 
which, in another age, are f all j sanctioned ; mA the 
pcmtion of the children, as well as ihe effect of the births 
upon sodetj, will deiiend greatij open particular and 
naiional circnmstances, 

‘Under the secxmd head Is compirised the inflnen^ of this 
interconr^ in clonding or developing the moral feelings, 
lowering or elevating the tone of character, exciting or allay- 
ing the aberrations of the imagination, incapacitating men for 
pure affections or extending their range, making the animal 
part of our nature more or le® predominant. Wo know, hj 
the intuition of our moinl nature, that this predominance m 
always a d<^raded, though it is not always an unhappy, con* 
dition. We also know that it is a law of our teing, tlmt 
powerful and beautiful affections, which had before been 
latent, are evoked in some particular forms of union, while 
other forms of union are peculiarly fitted to deaden the 
affeciions and to pervert the character. 

In these considej'ations we have ample grounds for 
mamtiiihing that the lifelong union of one man and of one 
woman should be the normal or dominant type of intewurso 
between the sexes. We can prove that it is on the whole 
m<wt conducive to the happin««, and also to the iioraJ 
elevation, of all partis. But beyond iMa point it would, 
I coa<Mve, he impc^ifol© to advance, except by the Mifetanw 
of a spaaa! revelation. It by no means follows that l»caii«o 
this should be the dominant type it ^oiild bo the only m% 



would bOy I l)elie¥ey iiBpc»iMo to proT8| bj tlie Hglit of 


Kocml raak^ aad wbo would tberdbws iiyuw by 

maitylBg m but m n.6¥6rtli6l« perfectly cmpable irf 


in tbe lower social sphere to which -these would aatiimilj 
belong. ¥nd«r the •condiMoisa I haTo meationed, tJb® 


d^^ir^lng effect of pTomiBcuoiw iBtoroniw, or upon oiciefcy 


which will molliply m thdor abemoe. In the iiofflenro 
variety of cimamstiaMs and ehamstoiSi laiMS will alwap 
app«r in which, on ntilitoimii groimdb, %h&f ,ii%hl mm 
advisable. 

It is necoMay to dwell npoa umh cwiadmtlontt m tliew, 


OF the clmng« that were effected hj Cliriitiainity. The 
legislalori of tlie Empire clistinetly r€e^l»d tlif» tm*' 
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iiscfcitms, mi Bmd,® it a, mam object to digEif j, tud 

Isolate them. The onMmitdi lioeiie© of diTOixe practically 
induded them imder the mmn of marii^e, wMle aamo 
sbeltored tbem from stigma, and pMYoated maay erf tbe 
graY^ Bmh of maatborised ’imiom Tbe ■word eoncobiiie 
iso, wbich ia tbe Eapublio bad tbe same aigaiimtioa as 
among oimselTes, represented in tbe Empire a strictly 1^1 
mubn — an irmovation wMdi waa chieiy duo to Aiigustufij, 
and was doubtl^ intend^ m part erf tbe against 

celibacy, and also, it may be, as a oorrediYO of tibio l^ntioiie 
habits that were general. *Ibis union was in efflentiab 
merely a form of marriage, for be who, having a concubine, 
took to bim^lf mther a wife or another concubine, was 
legally gmliy of adultery. like the common^t form of 
marriage, it was consummated without any ceremony, and 
was dissoluble at will. Its }>eciiliarities wei'e that it was 
contracted between men of patrician mnk and freed women, 
who were forbidden by law to intermarry ; that the concubine, 
though her position was perfectly I'ecognised and honomabie, 
did not share the rank of her ])artner, that she brought no 
dowry, and that her children followed her rank, and were 
excluded from the rank and the inheritance of them 
father.^ 

Against these notions Christianity declared a direct and 
implacable warfare, which was imperfectly reflfttted m the 
civil legislation, hut appeared unequivocally in the writings 
of the Eathors, and in most of the decrecjs of the Councila.® 


*S60 TrepioHg, Injlumm du> mumcet, Cetorutti 
Chridmni&nwmr uxorem et cmmbmmi 

251 . bal>©t a cemiaimicme mu 

® We find, howeTer, traca»? of a taiitiim at uaiiai amlierl*, aat mmm 
tolemtionoffebdRoiuptypeofcoa- m% coaeiibiMs at m pliicifot, iit 
eabiae ia Chrietiaaity for aomo eoajaoetioo© I Cm. 

time. Tbi8,^ a Coaaai of Toledo 17 , St Mdoro md: *Climtiaao 
deoroed : * Si qais habeas axoreai aoa dicaot pkrE»ai i«i sm ium 
fish coacabiaam babeat aoa siauil habere Ileitam wl, iii»i aaasa 



It tfttigliti i« m wiigiotts dogmap iiafciiblti 

i»depeiideBt of all atiliterian caleaMioai, all farms ©f 
interooarse af lh« sexes, other Ihaa llfeloisif, maioiiai, wens 


afeic, and therefor© ae?er© fwaaltiei ami 

dise|i degradatioa oa tiuBBieiil eoiinecfcio«i, il profoiiaily 


IB iii«t mwoMm furtive md ■ Thm is prolmlilj 

ao other hraiidb of ©tHcs wMoh has lieeii m largely icier*’ 


As a part of the same moTemeat, the puioly elvil mar- 


foligioBS maiTiiiges. There m a manifest pit>prii*tj m 
mfokiag a divine benodictioii ii|»n an act which forma io 


cwemony imprewes a dmpm mM of Ife© wlemaity of ibe 


consecration pecnl-iarlj iminml, hut it was only vaiy 
gradnallj that it came to he looked upon as aheoliitalj 
noc^jswy. As I have already noHasd, it was long dk|>eBS«i 
with in the inarriage of slav«; .and even in the mm of 
freeing though ^lerally performed, it was not made mm* 
pnlsory till the tenth centiiiy,* la addition to its primmy 
objoci of saadifymg marriage, it baam© in time a powerful 


ilied to toat ir«i» iml, 


iag mts to tmciag tfc© history ©f {Jesrmaa Mslorj.—i&lM mt Enffimk 
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instrument in securing the authority of the priesthood, who 
were able to compel men to submit to the conditions they 
imposed in the formation of the most important contract of 
life; and the modern authorisation of civil marriages, by 
diminishing gi'eatly the power of the Catholic priesthood 
over domestic life, has been one of the most severe blows 
ecclesiastical influence has undergone. 

The absolute siafolness of divorce was at the same time 
strenuously maintained hy the Councils, which in this, as 
in many other points, differed widely from the dvil lawr 
Constantine restricted it to three cases of crime on the part 
of the husband, and three on the part of the wife ; hut the 
habits of the people were too strong for his enactments, and, 
after one or two changes in Ibe law, the full latitude of 
divorce reappeared in the Justinian Code. The Fathers, on 
the other hand, though they hesitated a little about the case 
of a divorce which followed an act of adultery on the paa't of 
the wife,^ had no hesitation whatever in pronouncing all 
other divorces to he criminal, and periods of penitential 
discipline were imposed upon Christians who availed them- 
selves of the privileges of the civil law.^ For many centuries 
this duality of legislation continued. The barbarian laws 
restricted divorce hy imposing severe fines on those who 
repudiated their wives. Charlemagne pronounced divorce to 
he criminal, but did not venture to make it penal, and he 
practised it himself. On the other hand, the Church threat- 
ened with excommunication, and in some cases actually 
launched its thunders against, those who wei-e guflty of it. 
It was only in the twelfth century that the victory was 


^ See some cuxioas passages in for a husband whose wife had com- 
Troplong,pp. 222-223. The Fathers mitted adultery to re-marry. 
seem to have thonght dissolution ® Some of the great charities oi 
of marriage was not lawful on ac- Fahiola were performed as pe- 
couut of the adultery of the bus- nances, on account of her crime in 
band, but that it was not absolutely availing herself of the legislative 
unlawful, though not commendable, permission of divorce. 
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deEnitelj achieved, and the civil law, adopting the priadipte 
of the canon law, prohibited all divorce.* 

I do not propose in the present work to examine how far 
tliis total prohibition has been for the happing or the moml 
well-being of men. I will simply observe that, though it is 
now often defended, it was not originall j imposed in Christian 
nations, upon utilitarian grounds, but was based upon the sacra- 
mental character of marriage, upon the l^elief that maniage 
is the spedal symbol of the perpetual union of Christ with 
His Church, and upon a well-known pa^iage in the Gospels. 
The stringency of the Catholic doctrine, which forbids the 
dissolution of marriage even in the case of adultety, has 
been considerably relaxed by modern legislation, and there 
can, I think, be little doubt that further steps wiD yet be 
taken in the same direction ; but the vast change that wm 
effected in both practice and theory since the unlimite<i 
licence of the Pagan Empire must be manifet to all. 

It was essential, or at least very important, that a union 
which was so solemn and so irrevocable should he freely 
contracted. The sentiment of’' the Eoman patriois towards 
the close of the Pepublic was that mmuiage should be 
regarded as a means of providing children for the State, and 
should be entered into as a matter of duty with that view, 
and the laws of Augustus had imposed many disqualifications 
on those who abstained from it. Both of these inducements 
to marriage passed away under the influence of Christianity. 
The popular sentiment disappeared with the decline of dvic 
virtues. The laws were rescinded under the influence of the 
ascetic enthusiasm which made mm r^rd the state of 
celibacy as pre-eminently holy. 

There was still one other important condition to be 
attained by theologians in order to realise their ideal type of 


* LaLoiilaye, Eeoherchm mr la Oonditim mmU M toIiImii# ^ 
FmmeSf pp 152-158, 
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marriage. It was to prevent the members of the Church 
from intermaiTying with those whose religious opinions 
differed from their own. Mixed marriages, it has been truly 
said, may do more than almost any other influence to assuage 
the rancour and the asperity of sects, but it must be added 
that a considerable measure of tolerance must have been 
already attained before they become possible. In a union in 
which each partner believes and realises that the other is 
doomed to an eternity of misery there can be no real 
happiness, no sympathy, no trust ; and a domestic agreement 
that some of the children should he educated in one religion 
and some in the other would be impossible when each pai-ent 
believed it to be an agreement that some children should be 
doomed to hell 

The domestic unhappiness arising from differences of 
belief was probably almost or altogether unknown in the 
world before the introduction of Christianity ; for, although 
differences of opinion may have befoi’e existed, the same 
momentous consequences were not attached to them. It has 
been the especial bane of periods of great religious change, 
such as the conversion of the Koman Empire, or the Be- 
formation, or our own day when far more serious questions 
than those which agitated the sixteenth century are occupying 
the attention of a large proportion of thinkers and scholars, 
and when the deep and widening chasm between the religious 
opinions of most highly educated men, and of the immense 
majority of women, is painfully apparent. While a multitude 
of scientific discoveries, critical and historical researches, and 
educational reforms have brought thinking men face to face 
with religious problems of extreme importance, women have 
been almost absolutely excluded from their influence. Their 
minds are usually by nature less capable than those of men 
of impartiality and suspense, and the almost complete omission 
from female education of those studies which most discipline 
and strengthen the intellect increases the differencci, while at 
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the same time it has been usually made a main object to 
imbue them with a passionate Mth in traditional opinions^ 
and to preserve them from all contact with opposing views. 
But contracted knowledge and imperfect sympathy are not 
the sole fruits of this education. It has always been tim 
peculiarity of a certain kind of theological teaching that 
it inverts all the normal principles of judgment, and abso- 
lutely destroys intellectual diffidence. On other subjects we 
find, if not a respect for honest conviction, at least some sense 
of the amount of knowledge that is requisite to entitle men 
to express an opinion on grave controversies. A (jomplete 
ignorance of the subject-matter of a dispute restmins the 
confidence of dogmatism; and an ignorant person, who is 
aware that, by much reading and thinking in spheres of 
which he has himself no knowledge, his educated neighbour 
has modified or rejected opinions which that ignorant person 
had been taught, will, at least if he is a man of sense or 
modesty, abstain fi*om compassionating the benighted con- 
dition of Ms more instructed Mend. But on theological 
questions this has never been so. Unfaltering 1 relief l>6ing 
taught as the first of duties, and all doubt being usually 
stigmatised as criminal or damnable, a state of mind is 
formed to wMch we find no parallel in other fields. Many 
men and most women, though completely ignorant of the 
very rudiments of biblical criticism, historical research, or 
scientific discoveries, though they have never read a single 
page, or understood a single proposition of the writings of 
those whom they condemn, and have absolutely no rational 
knowledge either of the arguments by which their faith is 
defended, or of those by w'hicb it has been impugjied, will 
nevertheless adjudicate with the utmost confidence upon 
every polemical question ; denounce, bate, pity, or pray for 
the converaion of all who dissent from what they have been 
taught ; assume, as a matter beyond the faintest possibility of 
doubt, that the opinions they have received without enquiry 
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must be true, and that the opinions which others have 
arrived at by enquii'y must he false, and make it a main 
object of their lives to assail what they call heresy in every 
way in their power, except by examining the gmunds on 
which it rests. It is probable that the gimt majority of 
voices that swell the clamour against every book which is 
regarded as heretical are the voices of those who would deem 
it criminal even to open that book, or to enter into any imi, 
searching, and impartial investigation of the subject to which 
it relates. Innumerable pulpits siippori this tone of thought, 
and represent, with a fervid rhetoric well fitted to excite the 
nerves and imaginations of women, the deplorable condition 
of all who deviate from a certain type of opinions or of 
emotions; a blind propagandism or a secret wi'etchedness 
penetrates into countless households, poisoning the peace of 
families, chilling the mutual confidence of husband and wife, 
adding immeasui’ably to the difficulties which every scai'cher 
into truth has to encounter, and difiusing ffir and wide 
intellectual timidity, disingenuousness, and hypocrisy. 

■^I'liese domestic divisions became very apparent in the 
period of the conversion of the Roman Empire ; and a natural 
desire to guard intact the orthodoxy and zeal of the conveits, 
and to prevent a continual discordance, stimulated the 
Fathers in their very vehement denunciations of all mixed 
marriages. We may also trace in these denimciations the 
outline of a very singular doctrine, which was afterwards 
suffei*ed to fall into obscurity, but was revived in the last 
century in England in a curious and learned work of the 
nonjuror Do<Iwell.* The union of Christ and His Church 


' *A discourse concerning the 
obligation to marry within the true 
commimionj following from their 
style {sic) of being called a holy 
seed.^ This rare discourse is ap- 
pended to a sermon against mixed 
marriages by Leslie. (London, 


1702.) The reader may find some- 
thing about Lodwell in Macaulay’s 
Hist, of England, eh. xiv. ; but 
Macaulay, who does not appear 
to have known BodwelTs master- 
piece — hisdissertation Be Fauciiate 
Martyrunif which is one of the finest 
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bad been represented as a marriage j and this image was not 
regarded as a mere metaphor or oomparisoBy but as uitimat- 
ing a mysterious unity, which, though not susceptible of any 
very clear definition, was not on that account the less i^ul 
Christians were tlie Himbs of Christ,' ^d for them to join 
themselves in marriage with those who wore not of tlio 
Christian fold was literally, it was said, a species of adulteiy 
or fornication. The intermarriage of the Israelites, the 
chosen seed of the ancient world, with the Gentiles, had bcoJi 
described in the Old Testament as an act of impurity; ^ and 
in the opinion of some, at least, of the Fathex*s, the Ohi'istian 
community occupied towards the unbelievers a position 
analogous to that which the Jews had occupied towards tlic 
Gentiles. St. Cyprian denounced the crime of those ^who 
prostitute the limbs of Christ in marriage with tlie Gentiles/ ^ 
Tertullian described the intermarriage as fornicjition ; ^ and 
after the triumph of the Church, the intermarriage of Jews 
and Christians was made a capital offence, and was stigma- 
tised by the law as adultery.** The civil law did not 
prohibit the orthodox from intermaiTying with hereti<^, but 
many councils in strong temis denounced such man-iages as 
criminal. 

The extreme sanctity attributed to virginity, the absolute 
condemnation of all foims of sexual connection other than 
marriage, and the formation and gi'adual realisation of tbe 
Chi’istian conception of marriage as a permanent union of a 


specimens of criticism of Ms time — 
and who only knew the discourse on 
marriages by extracts, has, I think, 
done him considerable injustice, 

^ Bodwell relies mainly upon 
this fact, and especially upon Ezra’s 
having treated these marriages as 
essentially null. 

* * Jungere cum infidelibus vin- 
culum matrimonii, prostituere gen- 
tilibus membra Christi/ — Cyprian, 


De Lapsis. 

* ‘Bj»c cum ita sinfc, fideles 
Gentilinm matrimonia subeuntes 
stupri reos esse constat, et areendos 
ab Omni commnnicatione fraterni- 
tatis/ — ^Tert. Ad Uxor, ii. 3. 

* See on this law, and on the 
many councils which condemned 
the marriage of orthodox with 
heretics, Bingham, Aniiq^, xxii. 2, 
§§ 1 ~ 2 . 
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mMi and woman of the same religious opbilons, ooBBecrated 
by solemn religious seiwices, cfUTying with ira'^eep religious 
significationj and dissoluble only by death, wore the most 
obvious si^s of Christian influence in the sphere of ethics 
we are examining. Another very important result of the 
new religion was to raise to a far greater lionour than they 
had previously possessed, the qualities in which women 
peculiarly excel. 

There are few more carious subjects of enquiiy than the 
distinclave differences between the sexes, and the manner in 
which those differences have affected the ideal ty|)os of dif> 
ferent ages, nations, philosophies, and religions. Physically, 
men have the indisputable superiority in strength, and 
women in beauty. Intellectually, a cei’tain inferiority of 
the female sex can hardly be denied when we remember how 
almost exclusively the foremost places in every department 
of science, literature, and art have been occupied by men, 
how infinitesimally small is the number of women who have 
si town in any form the very highest order of genius, how 
many of the greatest men have achieved their greatness in 
defiance of the most advei'se circumstances, and how com- 
pletely women have failed in obtaining the first position, 
even in music or painting, for the cultivation of which their 
circumstances would appear most propitious. It is as im- 
possible to find a female Eaphael, or a female Handel, as a 
female Shakspeare or Hewton. Women are intellectually 
more desultory and volatile than men ; they are more occu- 
pied with pji.rticular instances than with general pimclples ; 
they .judge rather by intuitive perceptions than by deli]3ei:ate 
reasoning or past experience. They are, however, usually 
superior to men in nimbleness ancirajfidity of thought, and in 
the gift of tact or the power of seizing speedily and faithfully 
the finer inflexions of feeling, and they have therefore often 
attained very great eminence in conversation, as letter- 
writei-s, as actresses, and as novelists. 
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Morally, the general superiority of women over men, i% 
I think, unquestionable. If we take the somewhat coarse 
and inadequate criterion of police statistics, we find that, 
while the male and female populations are nearly the same 
in number, the crimes committed by men are usually rather 
more than five times as numerous as those committed by 
women and although it may be justly observed that men, 
as the stronger sex, and the sex upon whom the burden of 
supporting the family is thrown, have more temptations than 
women, it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
extreme poverty which verges upon starvation is most com- 
mon among women, whose means of livelihood are most 
restricted, and whose earnings are smallest and most pre- 
carious. Self-sacrifice is the most conspicuous element of a 
virtuous and religious character, and it is certainly far less 
common among men than among women, whose whole lives 
are usually si>ent in yielding to the wifi and consulting the 
pleasures of another. There are two great departments of 
virtue : the impulsive, or that ’which springs spontaneously 
from the emotions; and the deliberative, or that which is 
peiformed in obedience to the sense of duty ; and in both of 
these I imagine women aa-e superior to men. Their sonsi- 
Inlity is greater, they are more chaste both in thought and 
act, more tender to the erring, more compassionate to the 
suffering, more afiectionate to all about them. On the other 
hand, those who have traced the course of the wives of the 
poor, and of many who, though in narrow circumstances, 


^ Many curious statistics iilus- 
trating this fact are given by M. 
Bonneville de Marsangy — a Portu- 
guese writer who was counsellor of 
the Imperial Court at Paris — in 
his ^Jtude mr la MoralUh comparh 
de la Femme et de V Homme. (Paris, 
1862 .) The writer would have 
done better if he had not main- 
tained, in lawyer fashion, that the 


statistics of crime are absolutely 
decisive on the question of the com- 
parative morality of the sexes, and 
also, if he had not thought it due 
to his official position to talk in a 
rather grotesque strain about the 
regeneration and glorification of 
the sex in the person of the Em, 
press Eugenie. 
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caa iiardJy be called poor, will probably admit that in no 
other class do we so often find entire lives spent in daily per- 
sistent self-denial, in the patient endurance of countless trials, 
in the ceaseless and deliberate samifice of theii* o^Yn enjoy- 
ments to the weH-heing or the prospects of others. Women, 
however, though less prone than men to intemperance and 
brutality, are in general more addicted to the x>etty forms of 
vanity, jealousy, spitefolness, and ambition, and they are 
also iiiferior to men in active coui’age. In the courage of 
endurance they are commonly superior ; but their pa^iye^# 
courage is not so much fortitude which bears and defies, as 
resignation which hears and bends. In the ethics of intellect 
they are decidedly inferior. To repeat an expression I have 
abeady employed, women very rarely love truth, though 
they love passionately what they call * the truth, ^ or opinions 
they have received fr'om others, and hate vehemently those 
who differ ffom them. They are little capable of impariialitj 
or of doubt; their* thinking is cliietly a mode of feeling; 
though very generous in their acts, they are rarely generous 
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generally feels most the death of a child in some distant land. 
But, though more intense, the sympathies of women are com- 
monly less wide than those of men. Their imaginations 
individualise more ; their affections are, in consequence, con- 
centrated rather on leaders than on causes ; and if they care 
for a great cause, it is generally because it is represented by 
a gi'cat man, or connected with some one whom they love. 
In politics, their enthusiasm is more naturally loyalty than 
patriotism. In history, they are even more inclined than 
men to dwell exclusively upon Mogiuphical incidents or 
characteristics as distinguished from the march of genei’f*! 
causes. In benevolence, they excel in charity, which alle- 
viates individual suffering, rather than in philanthropy 
wliich deals with large masses and is more frequently em- 
ployed in preventing than in allaying calamity. 

It was a remark of Winckeimann that Hhe supreme 
beauty of Greek art is rather male than female ; ' and the 
justice of this remark has been amply con'oborated by the 
greater knowledge we have of late years attained of the 
works of the Phidian period, in which art achieved its 
highest peifection, and in which, at the same time, force and 
freedom, and masculine grandeur, were its pre-eminent 
characteristics. A similar observation may he made of the 
moral ideal of which ancient art was simply the expression. 
In antiquity the virtues that were most admired were almost 
exclusively those which are distinctively masculine. Coui*age, 
self-assertion, magnanimiiy, and, above all, patriotism, were 
the leading featiu'es of the ideal type ; and chastity, modesfy, 
and charity, the gentler and the dom^tic virtues, which are 
especially feminine, were greatly undervalued. With the 
single exception of conjugal fidelity, none of the virtues that 
were very highly prized were viitues distinctively or pre- 
eminently feminine. With this exception, nearly all the 
most illustrious women of antiquity were illustrious chief! v 
because tliey overcame the natural couditions of their sex. 
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It is a characteristic fact that the favourite female ideal dt 
the artists appeai-s to have been the Amazon.^ Wo may 
admire the Spartan mother, and the mother of the Gracchi, 
repressing eveiy sign of grief when their children were 
sacrificed upon the altar of thedr coimtiy, we may wonder at 
the majestic courage of a Porcia and an Arria; but we extol 
them chiefly because, being women, they emancipated them- 
selves from the frailty of their sex, and displayed an heroic 
fortitude worthy of the strongest and the bravest of men* 
We may bestow an equal admiration upon the aoble devo- 
tion and charity of a St. Elizabeth of Hungary, or of a Mrs* 
Fry, but we do not admire them because they displayed these 
virtues, although they were women, for we feel that their 
virtues were of the kind which the female nature is most 
fitted to produce. The change from the heroic to the saintly 
ideal, from the ideal of Paganism to the ideal of Christianity, 
was a change from a type -which was essentially male to one 
which was essentially feminine. Of all the great schools of 
philosophy no other reflected so faithfully the Roman con- 
ception of moral excellence as Stoicism, and the greatest 
Roman exponent of Stoicism summed up its character in a 
single sentence when he pronounced it to be beyond all other 
sects the most emphatically masculine. ^ On the other hand, 
an ideal type in which meekness, gentleness, patience, 
humility, faith, and love are the most prominent features, is 
not naturally male but female. A reason probably deeper 
than the historical ones which are commonly alleged, why 
sculpture has always been peculiarly Pagan and painting 
peculiarly Christian, may be found in the fact, that sculpture 
is especially suited to represent male beauty, or the beauty of 
strength, and painting female beauty, or the l>eauty of soft- 


* See Pliny, Mst, Nat xxxiv. teresse, quantum inter fmminas et 

19. ^ mares non immerito diserim/— JDg 

* ‘Tantum inter Stoicos, Serene, GmsL Sapientk, cap. i. 
it ceteros sapientiam professes in- 
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ness ; and that. Pagan sentiment was ehietij a glorification 
of the masculine qualities of strength, and courage, and con- 
scious vh'tiie, while Chiistian sentiment is chiefly a glorifica- 
tion of the feminine qualities of gentleness, humility, and 
love. The painters whom the religious feeling of Ohiisten- 
clom has recognised as the most faitliful exponents of Chris- 
tian sentiment have always been those who infiLsed a laa^ge 
measui*e of feminine beauty even into theii* male characters ; 
and we never, or scarcely ever, find that the aame artist has 
l>een conspicuously successful in delineating hotii Oliristian 
and Pagan types. Michael Angelo, whose genius loved io 
expatiate on the sublimity of strength and defiance, failed 
signally in Ms repi’esentations of the Christian ideal ; and 
Perugino was equally unsuccessful when he sought to pour- 
tray the features of the heroes of antiquity,* The position 
that was gradually assigned to the Virgin as the female ide?i1 
in the belief and the devotion of Christendom, was a conse- 
cration or an expression of the new value that was attached 
to the feminine vhiiues. 

The general superiority of women to men in the strength 
of their religious emotions, and their natural attraction to a 
religion wMch made personal attachment to its Pounder its 
central duty, and which imparted an unprecedented dignity 
and afforded an unprecedented scope to their chai-acteiistic 
virtues, account for the very conspicuous position that female 
influence assumed in the great work of the conversion of the 
Roman Empire. In no other important movement of thought 
was it so powerful or so acknowledged. In the ages of 


* This is well illustrated, on the 
one side, by the most repulsive re- 
presentations of Christ, by Michael 
Angelo, in the great fresco in the 
Sistine Chapel (so inferior to the 
Christ of Orgagna, at Pisa, from 
which it was partly imitated), and 
in marble in the Minerva Church 


at Rome ; and, on the other side, 
by the fifescoes of Perugino, at 
Perugia, representing the great 
sages of Paganism. The figure of 
Cato, in the latter, almost ap* 
proaches, as well as I renieml.jer, 
the type of St. John, 
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persecution female %ui'es occupy many of the foremost 
places in the ranks of marlyrdom, and Pagan and Ohi-istian 
wnto alike attest the alacrity with which women flocked 
to the^urch, and the influoioe they exei-cisod in its favour 
over the male members of their families. The mothers of 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
Naaanzen, and Theodoret, had aU a leading part in the 
^nversion of their sons St. Helena, the mother of 
CoMtotme, FkciUa, the ivife of Theodosius the Great, St. 
Pulchena, the sister of Theodosius the Younger, and Placidia, 
the naother of Valentinian IH., were among the most 
conspicuous defender of thefaith. In the heretical sects the 
zeal was manifested, and Arius, Priscillian, and 
^n^us were all supported by troops of zealous female 
dwot^. In ^e career of asceticism women took a part 
h^e if at all inferior to men, while in the organisation of 
the gimt work of charity they were pre-eminent. For no 
other fleld of active labour ai-e women so admirably suitetl as 
tor this j and although we may trace from the earliest period 
in many creeds and ages, individual instances of their 
influence m allaying the sufferings of the distressed,' it may 


^ In that fine description of a 
Yirtuons woman which is ascribed 
to the mother of King Lemuel, we 
read : * She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor ; yea, she reacheth 
torth her hands to the needy.’ 
(^verbs xxxL 20.) I have 
already quoted from Xenophon 
wie beautiful description of the 
^reek Wiie tending her sick slaves, 
oo, too, Euripides represents the 
slaves of Aicestis gathering with 
^ars around the bed of their 
dying mistress, wlio, even then, 
round some kind woixl for each 
and, when she died, lamenting her 
as tJieir second mother, (Eurip. 
.'Uoejtt.) In the servile war which 


desolated Sicily at the time of the 
Pumc wars, we find a touching 
trait of the same kind. The 
revolt was provoked by the cniei- 
ties of a rich man, named Bamo- 
philus, and his wife, who were 
massacred with circumstances of 
great atrocity; but the slaves 
preserved their daughter entirely 
unharmed, for she had always 
made it her business to console 
them in their sorrow, and she had 
won the love of all (Biodor. Sic. 
Fraff, xxxiv,) So, too, Marcia, 
the wife of Cato, used to suckle 
her young slaves from her breast. 
(Elut. Marc, Cato.) I may add 
the well-known sentiment which 
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be truly naid that tbeir iiistiact and genius of cliaritj^ had 
never before the dawn of Christianity obtained full scope for 
action. Fabiola, Paula, Melania, and a host of other noble 
ladies devoted their time and fortunes mainly to founding 
and extending vast institutions of charity, some of them of a 
kind before un k nown in the world. The Empress Fladlk 
was accustomed to tend with her own hands the sick in the 
hospitals/ and a readiness to discharge such offices was 
deemed the first duty of a Chiistian wife.^ Prom age to age 
the impulse thus communicated has been felt. Them has 
been no period, however corrapt, there has been no Church, 
however superstitious, that has not been adorned by many 
Christian women devoting their entire lives to assuaging the 
sufferings of men; and the mission of charity thus instituted 
has not been more efficacious in diminishing the sum of human 
wretchedness, than in promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted. 

Among the Collyridian hei^etics, women were admitted to 
the priesthood. Among the orthodox, although this honour 
was not bestowed upon them, they received a religious 
consecration, and discharged some minor ecclesiastical func- 
tions under the name of deaconesses.® This oi'der may be 
traced to the Apostolic period.** It consisted of elderly 
virgins, who were set apart by a formal ordination, and were 
employed in assisting as catechists and attendants at the 
baptism of women, in visiting the sick, ministeiing to martyrs 


Virgil puts in the month of Dido ; 
* Hand ignara mali miseris suc- 
currere disco.’ There are, doubt- 
less, many other touches of the 
same kind in ancient literature, 
some of which may occur to my 
readers. 

* Theodoret, v, 19. 

* See the beautiful description 
of the functions of a Christian 
woman in the second book of Ter- 


tuliian, Ad, tixor&ni, 

* See, upon the deaconesses, 
Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, 
book ii, ch. 22, and Ludlow’s 
Woman^s Work in the Church, 
The latter author argues elabo- 
rately that the * widows ’ were not 
the same as the deaconesses. 

^ Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1) is 
described as a Zidmvos. 
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in pn«)n, presea-raig order in the congresjations, and ae- 
oompanying and presenting -women who desired an interview 
with the bishop. It -would appear, from the evidence of 
some councils, that abuses gradually crept into this institution, 
and the deaconesses at last faded into simple nuns, but they 
were still in existence in the East in the twelfth century. 
Besides these, widows, when they had been but once married, 
were treated with peculiar honour, and were made the 
special recipients of the charity of the Church. Women 
advanced in years, who, mther from their single life or from 
bereavement, have been left without any male protector in 
the world, have always been peculiarly deserving of com- 
miseiation. With less strength, and commonly with less 
means, and less knowledge of the world than men, they are 
liable to contract eertaia peculiarities of mind and manner to 
wliich an excessive amount of riflimilA 
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ship of their chiHren, dmtroyiiag th© Pngaii rale that 
guardianship could only be legally exercised by juenJ The 
usual subservience of the sex to ecel^Iastical mfiuence, the 
mimerous instances of nch widows deroting ileir f<u'- 
tunes, and mothers their sons, to the Church, had no 
doubt some influence in securing the advocacy of the clergy ; 
bxit these measures had a manifest im|)ortance in elevating 
the position of women who have had, in Ghnstiuii lands, a 
great, though not, I think, altogether a taieficial irifluenee, 
in the early education of their sons* 

Independently of all legal enactments, the simple change 
of the ideal type by bringing sj^cially feminine virtues into 
the foi-efiront was siiflicient to elevate and ennoble the sex. 
The commanding position of the media? val abbesses, tlie gix^at 
number of female saints, and especially the revoitnira l^^towed 
upon the Yirgin, had a similar effect. It is itunarkable that 
the Jews, who, of the thi'ee great nations (T antiqiiiiy, 
certainly produced in history and poetry the smallest numl^r 
of illustrioxLS women, should have famished the world with 
its supreme female ideal, and it is also a striking iliustmtion 
of the cpialiticvS which ])rove most attiuctive in woman that 
one of whom we know nothing except her gentleness and 
her sorrow should have exercised a magnetic i^K)wor u|K>n 
the world incomparably greater than was exercised by the 
most majestic female patriots of Paganism. Wliulever may 
he thought of its theological pinpriety, there can be Hi tie 
doubt that the Catholic mverence for the Virgin has doiio 
much to elevate and purify the ideal of woman, and to soften 
the manners of men. It has had an influence whleli the 
worchip of the Pagan goddesses could never |msesf , for these 
had Ijeen almost destitute of moi*ai beauty, and espeeially of 
that kind of moial beauty which is j)eeuliarly £mimd\m, 

customary law of all Western * See Troplong, lyhi^ Jirc i'lt 
Euro|^.’- -Maine’s Andent Law, p. Chndmiisme sur it; Ijnni. pp. 
224 . 308 - 411 ). 
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It supplied in a great measure tlie redeemi n g and ennobling 
element in that strange amalgam of religions, licentious, and 
military feeling wbich was formed around women in tbe age 
of cbivalry, and wMch. no succeeding change of habit or belief 
has wholly destroyed. 

It can hardly, I think, be questioned that in the gimt 
religious convulsions of the sixteenth century the feminine 
type followed Catholicism, while Protestantism inclined more 
to the masculine type. Catholicism alone retained the 
Virgin worship, which at once reflected and sustained the 
first. The skill with which it acts upon the emotions by 
music, and paintmg, and solemn architecture, and imposing 
pageantry, its tendency to appeal to the imagination rather 
than to the reason, and to foster modes of feeling rather than 
modes of thought, its assertion of absolute and infallible 
certainty, above all, the manner in whicli it teaches its 
votary to throw himself perpetually on authority, all tended 
in the same dii'ection. It is the part of a woman to lean, it 
is the part of a man to stand. A religion which prescribes 
to the distracted mind unreasoning faith in an infallible 
Church, and to the troubled conscience an implicit trust in 
an absolving priesthood, has ever bad an especial attraction 
to a feminine mind. A religion which recognises no authority 
between man and his Creator, which asserts at once the 
dignity and the duty of private judgment, and which, while 
deepening immeasurably the sense of indmdual re^sponsihility, 
denudes religion of meretricious ornaments, and of most 
esthetic aids, is pre-eminently a religion of men. Puritanism 
is the most masculine form that Chiistianity has yet iissumed. 
Its most illustrious teachers differed from the Catholic 
saints as much in the moral t3q)e they displayed as in the 
system of doctrines they held. Catholicism commonly softens, 
while Protestantism strengthens,thecharacter; but the softness 
of the ih'st often degenerates into weakness, and the strength 
of the second into hardness. Binciorely Calholic nations are 
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distingtiislied for their reverence, for 'thmi imbltuai and vivid 
pei’ceptions of leligioiis tMx3gs, for the warmtli of tlioir 
emotions, for a certain amiability of dis|^tion, and a eortaio 
natural coui-tesy and refinement of manner that are hi" 
8xpi*essibiy winning. Sincerely Prot^fcant nations ate dis- 
tinguisbed for their love of truth, for their jErni sense of duty, 
for the strength and the dignity of their chai*acter. fiOjalty 
and humility, which are especially feminine, fiourisli ch ielly 
in the first; liberty and self-assertion in the second. The 
first are most prone to superstition, and the second to 
fanaticism. Protestantism, by puiifyii^ and dignifying 
marriage, conferi’ed a great benefit upon women ; but it immt 
be owned that neither in ite ideal type, nor in the geneml 
tenor of its doctrines or devotions, is it as congenial to their 
uatoe as the religion it supei-seded. 

Its complete suppression of the conventual system w^as 
also, I think, very from a benefit to women or to the 
world. It would be impossible to conceive any institution 
more needed than one which would fiimish a shelter for the 
many women who, from poverty, or dom^tic unhappiness, 
or other causes, find themselves cast alone and unprotected 
into the battle of life, which would secure them from the 
temptations to gross vice, and from the extremities of suffer- 
ing, and would convert them into agents of active, orgaidsed, 
and intelligent charity. Such an institiition would be almost 
free fi-om tbe objections that may Justly be urged against 
monasteries, which withdraw strong men from manual labour, 
and it would largely miligate the difficulty of providing laliour 
and means of livelihood for single women, which is one of 
the most pressing, in our own day one of the mosl; appalling, 
of social problems. Most unhappily for mankind, tins noble 
conception was from tbe first perverted. Institutions that 
might have had an incalculable philanthropic value were 
based upon tbe principle of asceticism, which makes the 
sacrifice, not the promotion, of earthly happiin?HH its aim, and ; 
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binding vows produced much miseiy and not a little vice. 
The convent became the perj[)6tual prison of the daughter 
whom a father was disinclined to endow, or of young ghis 
who, under the impulse of a transient enthusiasm, or of a 
transient sorrow, took a step which they never could retrace, 
and useless penances and contemptible superstitions wasted 
fche energies that moght have been most benefidally employefl, 

I Still it is very doubtful whether, even in the most degraded 
i period, the convents did not prevent more misery than they 
I inflicted, and in the Sisters of Charity the religious orders of 
Catholicism have produced one of the most perfect of all the 
types of womanhood. There is, as I conceive, no fact in 
modern history more deeply to be deplored than that the 
Keformers, who in matters of docfcLinal innovations were 
often so limid, ^ould have levelled to the dust, instead of 
attempting to regenerate, the whole conventual system of 
Catholicism. 

The course of these observations has led me to transgress 
the limits assigned to this histoiy. It has been, however, 
my object through this entire work to exhibit not only the 
nature but also the signiflcanco of the moral facts I have 
^ recorded, by showing how they have affected the subsequent 
j changes of society. I will conclude this chapter, and this 
! work, by observing that of all the depaitments of ethics 
I the questions concerning the relations of the sexes and the 
* proper position of women are those upon the future of which 
there rests the greatest uncertainty. History tells us that, 
as civilisation advances, the charity of men becomes at once 
wai'mer and more expansive, their habitual conduct both 
more gentle and moi*e temperate, and their love of truth 
more sincere ; but it also warns us that in periods of great 
intellectual enlightenment, and of great social I'eflnement, 
the relations of the sexes have often been most anarchical. 
It is impossible to deny that the foim which these relations 
at present assume has been veiy largely affected by special 
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religioiis teaching, which, for good or for ill, is rapidly 
waning in the sphere of government, and also, Ihai certain 
i^ecent revolutions in economical opinion and indiisinii! 
anterpiise have a most profound healing upon iho siihjeet. 
The belief that a rapid incimse of |K>pnlation is alwajfi 
eininentlj haneiicial, which was long accsepted as an axiom > 
by both statesmen and momlists, and was made the has» of 
a large part of the legislation of the first and of the decisions 
of the second, has now been replaced by the directly opp«lt« 
doctiine, that the very highest interest of sixsiety is not U) 
stimulate but to restrain multiplication, diminishing the 
number of marriages and of children. In consec|UeiiC6 of 
this belief, and of the many factitious wants that accompany 
a luxurious civilisation, a very large and increasing proper 
tion of women are left to make their way in life without any 
male protector, and the difficulties tlioy have to encounter 
through physical weakness have been most unnaturally and 
most fearfully aggravated by laws and customs which, imt* 
ing on the old assumption that every woman should he a 
wife, habitually deprive them of the pecuniary and educational 
advantages of men, exclude them absolutely from very many 
of the employments in which they might earn a subsistence, 
encuml>er their course in otheis by a heartless ridicule or by 
a steady disapprobation, and consign, in consequence, many 
thousands to the most extreme and agonising poveiiy, and 
perhaps a still larger number to the paths of vice. At the 
same tame a momentous revolution, the effects of which can 
as yet he but imperfectly descried, has taken place in the 
chief Inheres of female industry that remain. The prpgr{*ss 
of machinery has destroyed its domestic character. Th<; 
distaff has fallen from the hand. The needle is being rapidly 
superseded, and the work which, finm the days of Horner le 
the present century, was accomplished in the centre of the 
family, has been ti*ansfeiTed to the crowded manufacton-J 
‘ The rcisnlts of this change have boon treated by IMiss Parke? 
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The probable consequences of these things are among the 
most tmpoi*tant questions that can occupy the moralist or 
the philanthropist, but they do not fall within the province 
of the historian. That the pursuits and education of women 
^vill be considerably altered, that these alterations will bring 
with them some modifications of the type of character, and 
that the prevailing moral notions concerning tho relations of 
the sexes will be subjected in many quarters to a severe and 
hostile criticism, may safely be predicted. Many wild 
theories will doubtless be propounded. Borne real ethical 
changes may perhaps be elTected, but these, if I mistake not, 
can only be within definite and narrow limits. He who 
will seriously refiect upon our clear perceptions of the 
difference between purity and impimty, upon the laws that 
govern our affections, and upon the interests of the chilcken 
who are born, may easily convince himself that in this, as in 
all other spheres, there are certainetejmal moral landmarks 
which never can be removed. 


in her truly admirable little book better thaw by auy other writer 
called Essays on Woman’s Work^ with whom I am acquainted. 
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chaistity, 319, 320. Oii marriage, 
320. On the estimate of women, 
337 

Asella, stoiy of her asceticism, ii. 
133 

Asia Minor, destruction of the 
churches of, ii. 14 

Aspasia, the Athenian courtesan, ii. 
293 

Asses, feast of, li. 173 
Association, Hartley’s doctrine of, 
1 . 22. Partly anticipated by 
Hutcheson and Gay, 23. Illus- 
trations of the system of associa- 
tion, 26-30. The theory, how far 
selfish, 30. The essential and 
characteristic feature of conscience 
wholly unaccounted for by the 
association of ideas, 66 
Astrology, belief in, rapidly gaining 
ground in the time of the elder 
Pliny, i. 171, and 7iote 
Attieus, his suicide, i. 215, and note 
Augustine, St., on original sin, i, 209. 
His belief in contemporary mira- 
cles, 378. On the decline of tlie 
Boman empire, 410. His con- 


Aff 

demnation of tirgiii ii 

47. , 

Augustus, Ms solemn degradataon of 
the statu© of Heptuue, L 160, 
His mode of discoumgiag celibacy 
232. Miracidouij stories related 
of him, 258. His supttstitlon, 
376. Advice of Maecensa to him, 
399. His consideration for the 
reli^ous customs of the Jews, 
406 

Auhis Gellius, his account of the 
rhetoricians, i. 313. Compam! 
with Hel Vatins, 313 

Aurelius, Marcus, on a future state, 
i. 184. On posthumous fame, 1 86. 
Denied that all vices arc the same, 
192, note. On the sacred spirit 
dwelling in man, 198. His sub- 
missive gratitude, 1 09, His prac- 
tical application of the precepts 
of the Stoics, 202. His wavering 
views as to suicide, 213* His 
charity to the human 241. 
Mild and more reiigiotm spirit of 
his stoicism, 245, His constant 
practice of self-examination, 249. 
ilis life and character, 249-265. 
Compared and conti’asted with 
Plutarch, 253. His discourage- 
ment of the games of the arena, 
286. His humanity, 308. His 
disbelief of exorcism, 384. His 
law against religious terrorism, 
422, His persecution of the 
Christians, 439, 440. His bene- 
volence, ii, 77. His view of trar, 
268 

Austin, Mr., his view of the founda- 
tion of the moml law, i. 17, note. 
His advocacy of the unselfish view 
of the love we ought to bejir to 
God, 18, mie, Charicter uf his 
‘Ijeetures on Jurisprudence,* 22, 
Tioie 

Avarice, association of ideas to the 
passion of, i. 26 

Avitns, Bt., legend of, ii. 169 
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"Enactments against them in rari- 
OTIS parts of Europe, 98 
Benedict, St., Ms system, 183 
Benefices, military use of, ii. 270 
Benevolence ; Hutcheson's theory 
that all virtue is resolved into 
benevolence, i. 4. Biscussions in 
England, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as to the 
existence of, 20. Tarious views of 
the source from which it springs, 
22. Association of ideas pro- 
ducing the feeling of, 26. Hart- 
ley on benevolence quoted, 27, 
note. Impossibility of benevo- 
lence becoming a pleasure if prac- 
tised only with a view to that 
end, 37. Application to benevo- 
lence of the theory, that the moral 
unity of difiFocent ages is a unity 
not of standard but of tendency, 
100. Influenced by onr imagina- 
tions, 132, 133. Imperfectly re- 
cognised by the Stoics, 188, 192 
Bentham, Jeremy, on the motives or 
human actions, i. 8, note. On 
the pleasures and pains of piety 
quoted, 9, note. On charity, 10, 
note. On vice, 13, note. On the 
sanctions of morality, IP. and 
note^ 21. Throws benevolence as 
much as possible into the back- 
ground, 21. Makes no use of the 
doctrine of association, 25, noU. 
His definition of conscience, 29, 
note. On interest and disinter- 
estedness, 32, 7wte. On the value 
and purity of a pleasure, 90, 9wte 
Besarion, St., his penances, ii. 108 
Biography, relative importance of, 
among Christians and Pagans, i. 


BAB 

T3ABYLAS, St., nuracles perform- 
JD ed by his bones, i. 382, and 
note. His death, ii. 9 
Bacchus, suppression of the rites of, 
at Home, i. 401 

Bacon, Lord, great movement of 
modern thought caused by,i. 125. 

His objection to the Stoics’ view 
of death, 202 

Bacon, Eoger, his life and works, 
ii. 210 

Bain, Mr., on pleasure, i. 12, note. 

His definition of conscience, 29, 
note 

Balbus, Oornelins, his elevation to 
the consulate, i. 232 
Baltus on the exorcists, i. 381, note 
Baptism, Augustmian doctrine of, i. 

96 

Barbarians, causes of the conversion 
of the, i. 410 

Basil, St., his hospital, ii. 80. Ilis 
labours for monacliism, 106^ 

Bassus, Ventidius, his elevation to 
the consulate, i. 232 
Bathilda, Queen, her charity, ii. 245 
Bear-gardens in England, ii. 17 6, note 
Beauty, analogies between virtue 
and, i. 77. Their difference, 79. 

Diversities existing in our judg- 
ments of virtue and beauty, 79. 

Causes of those diversities, 79. 

Virtues to which we can, and to 
which we cannot, apply the term 
beautiful, 82, 83. Pleasure de- 
rived from beauty compared with 
that from the grotesque, or eccen- 
tric, 85. The prevailing cast of 
female beauty in the north, con- 
trasted with the southern type, 

144, 145, 152. Admiration (;f 
the Greeks for beauty, ii. 292 
Bees, regarded by the ancients as Blaudina, martyrdom of, i. 442 
emblems or models of chastity, i. Blesilla, story of her slow sxiicide, 
108, note ii. 48 

Beggars, causes of vast numbers of, Blondel, his denunciation of the 
ii. 94. Old English laws for the forgeries of the Sibylline books, 
suppression of mendicancy, 96. } i. 377 
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BOA 

Boadicea, het suicide, ii* 53, mte 
^ Bolingbroke’s ^Eefiections on Exile/ 

i. 201, note 

Bona Dea, story and worsHp L 
94, note. Popularity of her 
worship among the Bomans, 106, 
386 

Boniface, St., his missionary labours, 

ii. 247 

Bonnet, his philosophy, i. 71 

Bossuet, on the nature of the lore 
we should bear to G-od, i. 18, 

■ ^ not e . 

Brephotrophia, in the early church, 
Ji. 32 

Brotherhood, effect of Christianity 
in promoting, ii. 61 

Brown, on the motive for the practice 
of virtub, i. 8, note. On theologi- 
cal Utilitarianism, 16, note 

Brunehaut, Gueen, her crimes, ap- 
proved of by the Pope, ii. 236, 
237. Her end, 237 

Brutus, his extortionate usury, i, 
193, 194 

Buckle, Thomas, his remarks on 
morals, i. 74, note. On the differ- 
ence between mental and physical 
pleasures, 90, note. His views of 
the comparative influence of in- 
tellectual and moral agencies in 
civilisation, 103, note 

Bull-baiting in England, ii. 17o, 
note 

^ Bulgarians, their conversion to Chris- 

tianity, ii. 180 

Butler, Bishop, maintains the reality 
of the existence of benevolence in 
our nature, i. 20, 21, note. On 
the pleasure derived :&x)m virtue, 
32, note. His analysis of moral 
judgments, 76. His definition of 
conscience, 83 

Byzantine Eimpire, general sketch of 
r the moral condition of the, ii. 13, 

14. Moral condition of the em- 
pire during the Christian period, 
147 


CAT 

/UBUMON, story of the origia ol 
Ms * Creation of the Worid,^ ii* 

204 

OsBsar, luHtw, dernM the Immor- 
tality of the soul, i. JS2- H» 
condemnation of suicide, 213. 
His colonial policy, 233. Hia 

multiplication of gladiatorial 
8how% 273 

Caligula, his intoxication with his 
imperial dignity, i. 259. His 

superstitious fears, 367 
Calvinists : tendency of the Supra* 
lapsarian to deny the existence of 
a moral sense, i 17, note 
Camma, conjugal fidelity of, ii. 341 
Capital punishment, aversion to, ii. 

39 ' ^ 

Carlyle, Thomas, on self-sacrifiee, i. 
57, 7tote, The influence of con- 
science on the happinejs^ of men, 
62 

Cameades, his expulsion from Borne 
proposed by Cato^ i. 399 
Oarpoerates, licentiousness of the 
followers of, i. 417 
Carthage, effect of the destruction of, 
on the decadence of Borne, i 169. 
The Becian persecution at, 452 
Carthaginians, the, amongst the 
most prominent of Latin writers, 
i. 235 

Cassius, the tyrannicide, his suicide, 
i. 216 

Casteilio, his exposure of the for- 
geries of the Sibylline books, i. 
377 

Catacombs, the, i. 453, 455 
Catholicism, Eoman, the system of 
education adopted by, contrasted 
with that of the English public 
schools, i. 114. Conflict of the 
priests with political economists 
on the subject of early marriages, 
114, 116, The teaching of, on 
many points the extreme anti- 
thesis of that of the pagan philo- 
sophers, 208. Its view of death, 
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CHI 

Charity, a foriu of beif-iove, accord- 
ing to the Utilitarians, i. 9, and 
note. Impossibility of charity 
becoming a pleasure if practised 
only with a view to that end, 36, 
Charity of the Stoics, 191. Cice- 
ro’s emphatic assertion of the 
duty, 240. Exertions of the 
Christians in the cause of charity, 

11. 75, 79. Inadequate place given 
to this movement in history, 84, 
85. Christian charity, in what it 
consist.s, 73. Laws of the Romans, 
73. Pagan examples of charity, 
78. RoMe enthusiasm of the 
Christians in the cause of charity, 
78, 79, Charity enjoined as a 
matter of justice, 8 1 . Theological 
notions of charity, 85, 90, 91, 
Evils of Catholic charity, 93--94, 
Legends respecting the virtue, 
245, and note 

Charlemagne, his law respecting 
Sunday, ii. 245. Fascination ex- 
ercised by him over the popular 
imagination, 271, 272. His poly- 
gamy, 343 

Charles V., the Emperor, his law 
against beggars, ii. 97 

Charles Martel, his defeat of the 
Mohammedans, at Po^'etiers, ii. 
278 

Charondas, law of, on second mar- 
riages, ii. 325, note 

Chastity, in Utilitarian systems, i, 

12, 49. Sketch of the history of, 
1 03-:- 1 0 7, The Catholic monastic 
system 107. Modern judgments 
of, ii. 282, 283. Cato’s views, 
314. Mystical views, 316. Ser- 
vices of the ascetics in enforcing 
the duty of chastity, 318-320 

Children, charge of murdering in- 
fants, among the early Christians, 
i. 417. Abortion, ii. 20-24. 
Infanticide, 24, 2G. Exposed 
children, 32. Tnswtutions of the 


CAT 

208, 210. Little done by it for 
humanity to animals, ii. 173, 177, 
188. Influence on despotism, 186. 
Its total destruction of religious 
liberty, 194-199, Causes of the 
indifference to truth manifested in 
its literature, 241. Protestantism 
contrasted with it, 368 
Cato, his refusal to consult the ora- 
cles, i. 166, note. His stoicism, 
185. His inhumanity to his 
slaves, 193. His study of the 
*Ph«edon* the night he committed 
suicide, 212. His opposition to 
Greek pMlosophy, 231. His view 
of pre-nuptial chastity, ii, 314 
Cattle plague, theological notions 
respecting the, i. 356 
Catullus, on the death of a sparrow, 
ii. 166, note 

Cautiniis, Bishop, his dronkenuess, 
ii. 236 

Celibacy among the ancients, i. 106. 
The Catholic monastic system, 
107. How discouraged by Au- 
gustus, 232. Celibacy the primal 
virtue of the Christians of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, ii. 122. 
Effect of this upon moral teach- 
ing, 122, 123, History of the 
celibacy of the clergy, 328, 336 
Celsus calls the Christians Sibyl- 
lists, i. 376. And jugglers, 
384 

Colts, Spanish, their worship of 
death, i. 206, 207. Causes of 
their passion for suicide, 207, 
note. Their lamentations on the 
birth of men, 207, note 
Censors, Roman, minute supervision 
of the, i. 168 

Character, influence of, on opinion, 
i. 172 . Governed in a great mea- 
sure by national circumstances, 
172 

Cliariot races, passion for, at Con- 
stantinople, ii. 37 
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CHE 

terponama 421. Cliratifitt mtyl*** 
m»ed of |»gii!i vo»!ilp, 42S. 
Aad of dhBmty of belief, 424- 
427« History of the persecationw, 
42^ Hero’s, 420. 

431 . Condition of tlm ClinBiiaitw 
imder tbs Antoniiiw, 484* In- 
come profoundly obaoiioiis to ilso 
people* 436. 3Iarcii« Anrolina, 
439, 440. Introdnetlon of Oliris- 
femnitj into Franee, 442, and mif* 
Attitude of tile miers towards it 
from M. Aurelius to Becins, 451, 
ei $eq. Condition of tlie Clinrch 
on tbe O'?© of the Beciaa peroeen* 
tion, 448. Gallns, 454. Valerian, 
464. Gallienns, 465. Ereetioo 
of clmrehea in the Empire, 467. 
Persecutions of Bioclafeian and 
0aierins, 468. End of the gewe- 
cntions, 483. Massacre of Ghris- 
*tjan» in PiirygM^ 484. Moral 
effieaigr of tlte Cliriatian sense of 
sin, ii. 3. Bark views of knmiia 
nature not common in the early 
Church, 6. The penitential sys- 
tem, 6. Empire Christianity at- 
tained in eliciting disinterested 
enthusiasm, 8. Great purity of 
the early Olmstians, 10, 11. The 
promise of the Church for many 
centuries falsided, 12. The first 
consequence of Christianity a new 
sense of the sanctity of human 
life, 17. Influence in the protec- 
tion of infant life, 20-.32. In 
the suppression of gladiatorial 
shows, 34. Its effect upon per- 
secutions, 40, €t sea. The penal 
code not lightene^l by it, 42, 
Gjndemnation of suicide, 43, 
Second consequence of Christianity 
Teaches universal brotherhood, 
61. Slavery, 61-66. Eansom of 
(^ptives, 72. Charity, 73. Ihcer- 
tions of the Christians in the 
cause of charity, 76, 79. ^ Their 
exertions when the EmipSre ,wa« 


Komans for the benefit of cMldren, 


Chiion, his closing hours, i. 207 

Cholera, theologic^ notions respect- 
ing the, i. 356 

Christian and pagan virtues com- 
pared, i. 190 

Christianity; distinctions between 
the pagan and Christian concep- 
tions of death, i, 208. The im- 
portance of Christianity not 
recognised by pagan writers, 336, 
Causes of this, 338. Examination 
^ of the theory which ascribes part 
* of the teaching of the later pagan 
moralists to Christian influence, 
340. Theo^ which attributes 
the conversion of Eome to evi- 
dences of miracles, 346. Opinion 
of the pagans about the cr^ulity 
of the Christians, 347. Incapacity 
of the Christians of the third cen- 
tury for judging historic miracles, 

375. And for judging prophecies, 

376. Contemporary miracles rep- 
resented as existing among them, 

377. Christian miracles had pro- 
bably little weight with tin 
pagans, 385. Progress of Chris 
tianity to what due, 386, 387 
Singular adaptation of it to the, 
wants of the time, 387. Heroism 
it inspired, 390. Explanation of 
the conversion of the Roman Em- 
pire, 393. Account of the perse 
cations of the Christians, 395. 
Reasons why the Christians were 
more persecuted than the Jews, 
403, 406, 407- The first cause of 
the persecution of the Christians, 
406. Charges of immorality 
brought against them, 414. Bue 
in a great measure to Jews and 
hei^etics, 416, 417. The distur 
banee of domestic life caused by 
female conversions, 418. Anti- 
pathy of the Romans to every 
system which employed religious 
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OLA 

His conception of tho Betty, 164« 
His opinion of the popular beliefs, 
1 66. Instance of his love of truth, 
176, note. His desire for post 
hmnous reputation, 186, note. 
His declaration as to virtue con- 
cealing itself trom the world, 1 86. 
His belief in the immortality of 
the soul, 204. His view of death, 
206, 206. His complacency on the 
approach of death, 207. His con- 
ception of suicide, 213. His 
maintenance of the doctrine of 
universal brotherhood, 240. How 
he regarded the ^mes of the 
arena, 286. His friendship with 
his freedman Tiro, 323. His re- 
marks on charity, ii. 70, His 
rules respecting almsgiving, 92 
Circumcelliones, atrocities of the, ii, 
41. Their custom of provoking 
martyrdom, 49 

Civic virtues, predominance accorded 
to, in ancient ethics, i. 200 
Civilisation, refining influence of, on 
taste, i. 79. Pleasures of a civi- 
lised and semi-civilised society 
compared, 86. Views of Mill and 
Buckle on the comparative influ- 
ence of intellectmxl and moral 
agencies in, 102, note. Effect of 
education in diminishing cruelty, 
and producing charity, 134. Moral 
enthusiasm appropriate to differ- 
ent stages of civilisatioi^ 136. 
Increase of veracity with civilisa 
tion, 137. Each sbige of civilisa- 
tion specially appropriate to some 
virtue, 147 

Clarke, on moral judgments, i. 77 
Classical literature, preservation of, 
ii. 199. Manner in which it wjis 
regarded by the Church, 200-204 
Claudius, his delight in gladiatorial 
shows, i, 280. His decree as to 
slaves, 307 

Claver, Father, his remark on some 
persons who had delivered a 
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subverted, 81, 82, 88. Theologi- 
cal notions concerning insanity, 
85-90. Almsgiving, 90-92, 
Beneficial effect of Christianity 
in supplying pure images to the 
imagination, 99. Summary of 
the philanthropic achievements 
of Christianity, 100. Ways in 
which the ascetic mode of life 
affected both the ideal type and 
realised condition of morals, 122, 
et seq. History of the relations 
of Christianity to the civic virtues, 
140. Improvements effected by 
Christianity in the morals of the 
people, 153. Attitude of Chris- 
tianity to the barbarians, 178. 
How it achieved their conver-^ 
sion, 179-181. Tendency of the 
barbarians to adulterate it, 181. 
Legends of tlie conflict between 
the old gods and the new faith, 
181. Fierce hatred of rival 
sects, and tobil destruction of 
religious liberty, 194, 200. Poly- 
theistic and idolatrous form of 
Christianity in mediaeval times, 
229. The doctrine of purgatory, 
232. Benefits conferred by the 
monasteries, 243-245. The ob- 
servance of Sunday, 245. Influ- 
ence of Christianity upon war, 
254, 259. Upon the consecration 
of secular rank, 260, et seq. Upon 
the condition of women, 316, et 
seq. Strong assertion of the 
equality of obligation in marriage, 
345, 346. Belation of Christianity 
to the female virtues, 358, et 
seq. 

Chrysippus on the immortality of 
the soul, i. 183 

Chrysostom, St., his labours for 
monachism, ii. 107. His treatment 
of Ms mother, 132 

Cicero on the evidence of a Divine 
element within us, i. 66, 7 mte. 
His defiuition of conscience, 83. 
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©riiBiBal into iiaads vf jiiBtk©, 

i. 41, mie 

Cleanthes, his suicide, i, 212 
Clemency, Seneca's distinction be- 
tween it and pity, i. 189 
Clement of Alexandria, on the two 
sources of all the wisdom of an- 
tiquity, i. 344. On the Sibylline 
books, 378. On wigs, ii. 149 
Clemens, Flavius, put to death, i. 
433 

Cleombrotus, his suicide,!. 212, noU 
Clergy, corruption of the, from the 
fourth century, ii. 150, 237- Sub- 
mission of the Eastern, but inde 
pendence of the Western, clergy 
to the civil power, 264-268. His- 
tory of their celibacy, 328 
Climate, effects of, in stimulating or 
allaying the passions, i. 144 
Clotaire, his treatment of Quoeii 
Brunehaut, ii, 237 
Clotilda, lier conversion of her hufr 
band, i. 410 ; ii. 180 
Clovis, his conversion, i, 410; ii. 
1 80. Gregory of Tours’ account 
of his acts, 240, 241 
Cock-fighting among the ancients 
and moderns, ii. 164, and mte^ 
175, note 

Cock-throwing, ii. 164, note^ 175, 
note 

Coemgenus, St., i^end of, ii. Ill, 
mie 

Coleridge, S. T., his remarks on the 
practice of virtue as a pleasure, i. 
28, %oU. His admiration for 
Hartley, 28, note. On the bind- 
ing ground of the belief of God 
and a hereafter, i. 55, note 
Oolman, St., his animal companions, 

ii. 170. His girdle, 319, note 
Colonies, Homan, the cosmopolitan 

spirit forwarded by the aggran- 
disement of the, i. 233 
GAosseum, the, i. 275. Games at 
the dedication of the, 280 


COM 

Colmubanus, Bt., his iiisKiy wary la- 
bours, ii. 246 

' Comedy, Boman, short during 
which it fiourishe^l, i. 277 

'Comet, a temple erected J»y the Iti- 
mans in honour of a, L 367 

. Commodus, his treatment of the 
Christians, i. AiS ^ ^ . 

Compassion, theory that it is the 
cause of our acts of barbiiriiy, i. 
71, 72 

Concubines, Homan, ii. 350 

Concupiscence, doctrine of the Fa 
: thera respecting, if. 281 ■ ■ ■ 

Condillae, cause of the atteifftife- 
ness of utilitarianism to, L 71. 
Connection with liocke, i. 122, 
note 

Confessors, power of the, in the 
early Church, i. 390, and mie 

Congo, Ilelv4tius,cm a euslomof the 
people of, L 102, 7iote 

Conquerors, causes of fclw admira- 
tion of, i. 04, 95 

Conscience, asaociatimi of ideas 
genemting, i. 28. Eeeognised by 
the disciples of Hartley, 29. Defi - 
nitions of Hobl?es, Locke, Ben- 
tham, and Bain, 29, note. The 
rewards and punishments of con- 
science, 60-62. Unique position 
ofi in our nature, 83. As defined 
by Cicero, the Stoics, St. Paul, 
and Butler, 83 

Consequences, remote, weakness of 
the uHlitorian doctrine of, i. 42- 
44 

* Consolations,’ liteniture of, leading 
topics of, i. 204 

Constantine, the Emperor, his foun- 
dation of the empire of the East, 
ii. 12. His humane policy to- 
wards children, 29, 30. His sane 
tion of the gladiatorial shows, 15, 
His laws mitigating the severity 
of punishments, 42. His treat- 
ment of siavtis, 64. Hift law ^ 
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DEO 

Culagium, a tax ieTied on the clergy, 
ii. 330 

Cumberlaiid, Bishop, his unselfish 
view of virtue, i. 19, nofe 
Cynics, account of the later, i. 309 
Cyprian, St., his evasion of peree- 
cution by fiight, i, 452. His exile 
and martyrdom, 455 
Cyzieiis deprived of its freedom, i 


CON 

reflecting Sundciy, 244. Magni- 
ficence of his court at Constanti- 
nople, 265 

Convtotual system, effect of the sup- 
pression of the, on women, ii. 369 
Cordeilla, or Cordelia, her suicide, 
ii. 53, note 

Corinth, effect of the conquest of* on 
the decadence of Eome, i. 169 
Cornelia, a vestal jfirgin, incident of 
her execution, ii. 818, note 
Cornelius, the bishop, martyrdom of, 

i. 454 

Cornutus, his disbelief in a future 
state, i. 183 

Corporations, moral qualities of, i. 

152 

Councils of the Church, character , of 
the, ii. 197, note 

Courtesans, Greek, ii, 287. Causes 
of their elevation, 291-294. How 
regarded by the Homans, 300 
Cousin, Victor, his criticism of the 
Scotch moralists, i. 74, note. His 
objection against Locke, 75, note 
Grantor, originates the literature of 
‘ Consolations,’ i. 204 
Cremutius Cordus, trial of, i. 448, 
note 

Crime, value attached by the monks 
to pecuniary compensations for, 

ii. 213. Catalogue of crimes of 
the seventh century, 237-239 

Criminals, causes of our indulgent 
judgment of, i, 135 
Critical spirit, the, destroyed by 
Neoplatonism, i. 330 
Cromaziano, his history of suicide, 
i, 216, note 

Cruelty, origin' and varieties of, i. 
132, 134. Cruelty to animals, 
utilitarian doctrine concerning, 
46, 47 

Crusius, his adherence to the opinion 
of Ockham as to the foundation 
of the moral law, i. 17, note 
Cudworth, his analysis of moral 
judgments, i. 76 


TViEMONS^ Apuleius’ disquisition 
jJ on the doctrine of, i. 323. The 
doctrine supersedes the Stoical 
naturalism, i. 331. The dsemons 
of the Greeks and Romans, 380. 
And of the Christians, 382 
Dale, Van, his denial of the super- 
natural character of the orades, i. 
374 

Dead, Roman worship of the, i. 168 
Death, calmness with which some 
men of dull and animal natures 
can meet, i. 89. Frame of mind 
in wHeh a 'man should approach 
death, according to Epictetus, 195. 
Preparation for death one of the 
chid ends of the philosophy of 
the ancients, 202. Bacon’s objec- 
tion to the Stoics’ view of, 202, 
The Irish legend of the islands 
of life and death, 203. The 
literature of ‘ Consolations,’ 204, 
Death not regarded by tho philo- 
sophers as penal, 205. Popuhir 
terrors of death, 205, 206. In- 
stances of tranquil pagan deaths, 
207. Distinctions between the 
pagan and Christian conceptions 
of death, 208 

Deciiis, persecution of the Christians 
under, i. 449, 450 

Defoe, Daniel, his tract against beg* 
gars, ii. 98, and note 
Delphi, oi’iicle of, its description of 
the 'best religion, i, 167 
Deogratias, his r.ansom of prisoner, 
ii. 72 
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Despotism, Helvetius* remarks uii j 
the moral effects of, i. 120, 7ii>ie j 
Diagoras, his denial of the exist- 
ence of the gods, i. 1 62 
Dicxiorus, the philosopher, his 
suicide, i 21 d 

Dion Chrysostom, bis dennneiation 
of images of the Deity, i. 166, 
167, noie. His life and works, 
312 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the 
creed of the Romans, i. 167 
Disinterestedness, Bentham’s re- 
marks on, quoted, i. 32, mte 
Disposition, what constitutes, ac- 
cording to the theory of associa- 
tion, i. 30 

Divination, a favourite subject of 
Roman ridicule, i. 166. Belief of 
the ancients in, 363 
Divorce, unbounded liberty of, 
among the Romans, ii. 306-308. 
Condemned by the Chureh, 360, 
351 

Docetaj, their tenets, ii. 102 
Dog-star, legend of the, ii. 162 
Dolphin, legends of the, ii. 162, and 
mie 

Domestic laws, Roman, changes in, 
i. 2D7, 298 

Domestic virtues, destruction of the, 
by the ascetics, ii. 125 
Domitijm, his law respecting suicide, 
i. 219. Anecdote of his cruelty, 
289. His law as to slaves, 307. 
His persecution of the Stoics and 
Christians, 431, 432 
Domitilla, banishment of, i, 433 
Domnin^ her suicide with her daugh- 
ters, ii. 46 

Donatists, their intolerance, ii. 195 
Dowry of women, rise of tho,ii. 277 
and note 

Dreams, opinions of the Romans con- 
cerning, i. 366, 367, note 
Dumont, M., on vengeance quoted, i. 
41, mte 

Duty, theory of morals musr explain 


Mm 

what is, and tlje notion of there 
l»eing such a thing as, i. 5. Raley 
on the dilference between it and 
prudence, 15, 16, DistinC' 

tion between natural duties and 
those resting on pisilive Iaw» 
03. Duty a distinct motive, 1811 
Dwarfs, combats of, in the arena, L 
281 


E ABTIiaHAKES, how. reganletl 
by the ancients, i. 369. Cause 
of persecutions of the Christians, 
408 

Easter controversy, bitterness of the, 

ii. 198 

Eclectic school of philosophy, rise of 
the, 5. 242. Its inlluewco m. tlio 
Stoics 245 

Mipses, opinions of the ancients 

concerning, i. 366 

Eduction, importance mTibwi to, 
by the theory of the association 
of ideas, i. 30. Contrast betweea 
that adopted by the Catholic 
priesthood and that of the Eng- 
lish public schools, 114. Its in- 
duenee on the benevolent feelings, 
133, 134. Tw'O distinct leones 
of, 187 

Egypt, the cradle of monachism, ii. 
105. The Mohammedan conquest 
of, 143. Triumphs of the Catholics 
in, 196 

Egyptians, their reverence for the 
•^mlture, i. 108, note. Their kind- 
ness to animais, 289. Contrast of 
the spirit of their religion with 
that of the Greeks, 324, Difference 
between the Stoical and Egyptian 
pantheism, 326 
Elephants, legends of, ii. 161 
Emperors, Roman, apotheosis of 
i. 170, 257 

Endura, the Albigensian practice of, 
ii. 49 

England, national virtues and vices 
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Esseues, virginity their ideal of 
sanctity, i. 109, ii. 102 
Enhemerus, his explanation of the 
legends, i. 163 

Euphrates the Stoic, his answer to 
Pliny the Younger, i. 202. Has 
permission from Hadrian to com- 
mit suicide, 218, note 
Euphraxia, St, ii. 110 
Euripides, beauty of the gentler 
virtues inculcated in the plays of, 
i. 228 

Eusowius, on the allegorical and 
mythical interpretations of pagan- 
ism, i. 163, note. His account 
of the Christian persecutions, i. 
463 

Eusebius, St., his penances, ii. 
108 

Eustathius, condemnation of, by 
the council of Qangra, ii. 131 
Evagrius, his inhumanity to his 
parents, ii. 125 

Evil, views of Hobbes and the Utili- 
tarians of the essence and origin 
of, L 8-10 

Excellence, supreme, how far it is 
conducive to happiness, i. 66 
Excommunication, penalties of, ii. 7 
Executioners, always regarded as 
unholy, i. 41 

Exorcism, among the early Christ- 
ians, 3. 378, 380. Origin of the 
notions of possession and exor- 
cism, 380. Jews the principal 
' exorcists, 380. Belief of the early 
Christians in, 382. Contempt of 
the pagans for it, 384. Ulpian’s 
law against exorcists, 384. Prob- 
able explanation of possession 
and exorcism, 886. Speedy decline 
of exorcism, 386. The practice 
probably had no appreciable in- 
fluence in provoking peirsecution 
of the Cliristians, 420 
Experience, general statement of 
the doctrine which bases morals 
upon, i, 6 


state, i, 183. His life and 
works, 184, and note. On the 
frame of mind in which a mam 
should approach death, 195.^ His 
views of the natuial virtue 
of man, 198. On suicide, 214, 
note, 220. On universal brother- 
hood, 264. His stoicism tempered 
by a milder and more religious 
spirit, 245, 246. His remarks on 
national religious beliefs, 405 

Epicureans, their faith^ preserved 
unchanged at Athens, i. 128, and 
note. Their scepticism, 162. Ro- 
man Epicureans, 162, 163. Epi- 
cureanism the expression of a 
type of character different from 
Stoicism, 171, 172. But never 
became a school of virtu© in 
Rome, 175. Destructive nature 
of its functions, 176. Esteemed 
pleasure as the ultimate end of 
our actions, 186. Encouraged 
physical science, 193. Their 
doctrine as to suicide, 214, 215, 
note 

Epicurus, the four canons of, i, 14. 
Vast place occupied by his system 
in the moral history of man, 171. 
His character,^ 176» 176, note, 
Lucretius* praise of him, 197. 
His view of death, 205. Dis- 
covery of one of his treatises 
Herculaneum, 205, note 

Epidemics, theological notions re- 
specting, i. 356 

Epiphanius, St., his miraculous 
stories, i. 378. His charges 
against the Gnostics, 417. Legend 
of him and St, Hilarius, ii. 169 

Epponina, story of her conjugal 
fidelity, ii. 342 

Error, the notion of the guilt of, 
ii. 190-193 
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/lALEMUS, M$ persecutioiioftlie 
\jf ' OhristiaiJ®, i 4d8, 461. His 
462. Belente tomrds t!u» 

Ohrletians, 462 

0alil0eajis» tiieir indiffereiif# t*«i 
death, L 392, mie 

Gall, St., legend of, ii, 182. His 
missionary lahonw, 247 
Galileans, prodaims toleration to 
the Christlaas, L 466, 467 
Gallns, the Emperor, persecntions of 
the Christians under, i 464 
Gambling-table, moral infiueaee of 
the, L 148 

Gaul, introduction of ChristianitY 
into, i. 442. Foundation of the 
monastic system in, ii. 106. liOng’ 
continuance of polygamy among 
the kin^ of, 343 

Gay, his view of the origin of human 
actions, quoted, i. 8, note. His 
su^esfcionof the theory of aasoci* 
ation, 23, 24 

Genseric, effect of his conquest of 
Africa upon Italy, ii. 82. His cap- 
ture of Home, 83 

George of Cappadocia, his barbarity, 
ii. 195 

Germanicus, the Emperor, fury of 
the populace with the gods, iii 
consequence of the deai^ of, i. 
169 

Germanus, St., his charity, ii. 246 
Germany, conversion of, to Chris- 
tianity, ii. 246. Marriage customs 
of the early Germans, 278. ffheir 
chastity, 340, 341 

Gervasius, St., recovery of hk re- 
mains, i. 379. 

Girdle of chastity, ii. 319, 
Gladiatorial shows, Induenee o1 
Christianity on the suppression of 
i. 34. Beasons why tlie llomaiis 
saw nothing criminal in them, 1 01 * 
History and effect on the Romans 
of, 271-283. How regarded by 
moralists and historians, 284, 
The passion for them not incon- 
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f ABIANlTS, martyrdom of, i. 446 
Fabiola, founded the first public 
hospital, ii. 80 

Fabius, his self-sacrifice, i. 186 
Fabius Pictor, his works written in 
Greek, i. 230 ^ ! 

Faculty, moral, the term, i, 76 
Fairies, belief in, i. 348, 349 
Fatalism, .Eschylus the poet of, i. 
196 

Felicitas, St., her martyrdom, i. 444. 
In prison, ii. 9 

F6nelon, on the unselfish love we 
should bear to God, i. 18, noie 
Fetichism, latent, the root of a 
great part of our opinions, i. 350 
Fidenae, accident at the amphi- 
theatre at, i. 275 

Fights, sham, in Italy in the middle 
ages, ii. 37, 38 

Fire, regarded by the ancients as an 
emblem of virginity, i. 108,wo^<? 
Fish, symbol of the early Christian.s, 
1.376 

Flamens of Jupiter, ii. 298 
Flora, games of, i. 276 
Forethought, brought into a new 
position by industrial habits, i. 140 
Foundlings, hospitals for, ii. 23, 
note, 32. In ancient times, 28, 
29. Adversaries of, 98, and mie 
France, condition of, under the 
Merovingian kings, ii. 236, note 
Francis of Assisi, St., story of his 
death from asceticism, ii. 49. His 
kindness to animals, 172 
Franks, cause of their conveirsion, i. 
410 

FrM6gonde, Queen, her crimes, ii. 

236, 237 i 

Freedmen, influence of, at Borne, i. 
233. Condition of the freedmen of 
the Homans, 236 

Frenchmen, the chief national vir- 
tues and causes of their influence 
in Europe, i. 152. Compared 
with A^lo-Saxon nations, 163 
Friendship, Utilitarian view of, i. 10 
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teachiDg of the, i- 74. Diiiereuce 
between the teaching of the Eoman 
moralists and the Greek poets, 1 95. 
On death, and fatnre punishment, 
205, 206. Greek suicides, 212. 
Gentleness find humanity of the 
Greek character, 227. Influence 
on Eoman character, 227, 228. 
The Greek spirit at fii’st as far 
removed from cosmopolitanism 
as that of Borne, 228. Causes of 
Greek cosmopolitanism, 229. Ex- 
tent of Greek influence at Borne, 
230. Gladiatorial shows among 
them, 276, Spirit of their reli- 
gion contrasted with that of the 
Egyptians, 324. Their intolerance 
of foreign reli^ons, 406. Gon- 
" dition and fall of their empire of 
the East, ii. 12-14. Their prac- 
tice of infanticide, 25 -27. Their 
treatment of animals, 164. Their 
treatment of prisoners taken in 
war, 257, 258. Their marriage 
customs, 277. Women in the 
poetic age, 278. Peculiarity of 
Greek feelings on the position 
of women, 280, 281. Unnatural 
forms assumed by vice amongst 
them, 294 

Gregory the Great, his contempt for 
P^an literatoe, ii. 201, mte. 
His attitude towards Phoeas, 264 

Gregory of Ny^sa, St., his eulogy of 
virginity, ii. 322 

Gregory of Tours, manner in which 
he regarded events, ii. 240-242, 
261, 277 

Grotesque, or eccentric, pleasure de- 
rived from the, compared with 
that from beauty, i. 85 

Guudebald, his murder® approved 
of by his bishop, ii. 237 

Gunpowder, importance of the in- 
vention of, i. 126 

Guy, Brother, his society for pro- 
tection and education of children, 
ii. 33, and note 
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sistent with humanity in other 
spheres, 288. 

Gnostics, accusations against the, by 
the early Fathers, i. 417* Their 
tenets, ii. 102 

God, the Utilitarian view of the 
goodness of, i. 9, and note. Ques- 
tion of the disinterestedness of 
the love we should bear to,^ 18. 
Our knowledge of Him derived 
from our own moral nature, 55. 
Early traces of an all-pervading 
soul of nature in Greece, 161,162, 
170. Philosophic definitions of the 
Deity, 162, note. Pantheistic 
. conception of, by the Stoics and 
Platonists, 163. Becognition of 
Providence by. the Boman moral- 
ists, ' l96. Two aspects under 
which the Stoics worshipped the 
Divinity — providence and moral 
goodness, 198 

Gods, the, of the ancients, i. 161^ et 
seq, Euhemerus’ theory of the 
explanation of the prevailing 
legends of the gods, 16^ Views 
of Cicero of the popular beliefs, 
165. Opinions of the Stoics, of 
Ovid, and of Horace, 166. Na- 
ture of the gods of the Bomans, 
167. Decline of Boman reverence 
for the gods, 168, 169 
Good, pleasure equivalentto, accord- 
ing to the Utilitarians, 8, 
note^ 9 

Gracchi, colonial policy of the, i. 233 
Grazers, sect of, ii. 109 
Greeks, ancient, their callous murder 
of children, i. 45, 46. Low state 
of female morality among them. 
Their enforcement of monogamy, 
104. Celibacy of some of their 
priests and priestesses, 1 05. Early 
traces of a religion of nature, 161, 
Universal providence attributed 
to Zeus, 161. Scepticism of the 
philosophers, 161, 162. Import- 
ance of biography in the moral 
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M ABHIAN, the Emperor, Ms view Hereloi^ ichoMs of, Ms opposItloB 

of suicide, i. 219. Gives Ea- to mdiserimm^ alms, ii. M 
phrates permission to destroj Hares^r, punishment of death for, i* 
himself, 218, note. His la-ws re- 98 ; ii. 40 
specting slaves, 307 . His lemency Hermits. Sm AsceticlBm ; Monas- 
towards Christianity, 438. His ticto 

benevolence, ii. 77 Heroism, the IXtiiitarkn theory un- 

Hair, fiilse, opinions of the Fathers favourable to, i. 66. War, the 
on, ii. 149 school of heroism, 173 

Hall, Eobert,on theological Utilita- Hilarius, St, legend of Mm and St 
rianism, i. 16 note Epxphanius, ii. 169 

‘Happinf^s, the greatest, for the HMebrand, his destruction of 
greatest number,’ theory of the, priestly marria^, ii. 322 
i. 3. The sole end of human Hippo|K)tamus, legend of the, il 161 

actions, according to the Utilita- Historical literature, scantiness of, 

rians, 8, note. The best man after the fall of Hie Homan em- 

seldom the happiest, 69. Mental pire, ii. 236 

compared with physical happiness, Hobbes, Thomas, Ms opinions eon- 

87. Influence of health and cerning the essence and origin of 

temperament on happiness, 88, virtue, i 7, 8, note. His view of 

andwo^s ^ the origin of human actions, 

Hartley, his doctrine of assomation, quoted, 8, note. His remarks on 

i. 22. Coleridge’s admiration for Ae goodness wM<i we apjarehend 

him, 28, note. On animal feod, in God, quoted, 9, note. And on 

48, note. His attempt to evade reverence, 9, note. On charity, 9, 

the conclusion to wMdh Ms view 10, note. On pity, 10, note. Ke- 

leads, quoted, 67, note. His defl- view of the system of morals of 

nition of conscience, 82 Ms school, 11. Gives tiie flrst 

Hegesias, the orator of death, i. great impulse to moral philosophy 

215 ^ in England 19, note. His denial 

Heliogabalus, his blasphmnous or- of the reali^ of pure benevolence, 

gies, i. 260 ^ ^ 20, 21. His definition of con- 

Hell, monkish visions oj^ii. 221 and science, 29, note. His theory of 
note. Glimpses of the infernal compassion, 72, note 
regions furnished by the * Hi a- Holidays, importance of, to the ser- 

logues’ of St. Gr^ory, 221. vile classes, H. 244 

Modem publications on this sub- Homer, his views of human nature 

ject, 223, mte ^ , and man’s will, L 196 

Helv6tius, on the origin of human Horace* Ms ridicule of idols, i. 166. 

actions, i. 8, note. On customs of Hi« description of the just man, 

the people of Congo and Siam, 197 

102, note. Compared with Aulus Hospitality eMoined by the Homans, 
Geliius, 313 t Ii. 79 

Herbert, of Cherbury, Lor(^ Ms Hospitals, foundation of the flrst, E 
profession of thedoctrine of innate 80, 81 

ideas, i. 123 Human life, its sanctity recognised 

Hercules, meaning of, according to by Christianity, ii. 18. Gradual 
the Stoics, i. IG3 acquirement of this sense, 18 
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Hiiniaii nature, false estimate of, bj 
the Stoics, i. 192 

Hume, David, his tlieoiy of virtue, 
j. 4. Misrepresented^ by many 
miters, 4. His recognition of the 
reality of benevolence in our 
nature, 20, and note. His com- 
ment on Drench licentiousness in 
the eighteenth century, 60, note. 
His analysis of the moral ju^- 
ments, 76* Lays the ft)undation 
for a union of the schools of 
Clarke and Shaifcesbuiy, 77 
Humility, new value placed upon it 
by monachism, ii. 185, 187 
Hutcheson, Drancis, his doctrine of 
a ‘ moral sense,’ i, 4* Establishes 
the reality of the existence of be- 
nevolence in our nature, 20. His 
analysis of moral judgments, 76 
Hypatia, murder of, ii. 196 


'jority of unchimlable: judgment': 
134-136. Deebleness of the 
. 'imagination' a' sburce'' of 'legends.' 
'and myths, ,347* ■ ■BenehcialOTecfcs ', 
of OhrisManity in supplying pu^ 

' images' to . ' the , imagination, ' ' 299 ' 
Imperial sjstem of the Bomans, Its 
effect on their morals, L 267. 
Apotheosis of the emperors, 257 
Indi^ ancient, admiration ibr the 
schools of, i. 229 

Inductive, ambiguity of the term, as 
applied to morals, i. 73 
Industrial truths eharadieristles of, 
i. 137. Influence of the promo- 
tion of industrial life upon morals, 
139-140 

InfanHcide, history the practice 
of, iL 24. Efforts of the Church 
to suppress it, 29, Koman laws 
relating to, 31. Causes of^ in 
Jbgland, 285 

Infants, Augustinian doctrine of the 

I AMBLICHUS, his philosophy, i. damnation of unbaptised, 5. 96. 

330 The Sacrament given to, in the 

Ideas, confused association of. early Church, ii. 6 
Question whether our, are de- Insanity, aheged increase of, ii. 60. 
rived exclusively from sensation Theological notions concerning, 

or whether they spring in part 86. The first lunatic asylums, 88 

from the mind itself, 122. The Insurance societies amoi^ the poor 
latter theory represented by the of Greece and Borne, ii. 78 
Platonic doctrine of pre-existence. Intellectual progress, its relations to 

122. Doctrine of innate ideas, moral progress, i. 149-151 
122 Interest, self-, human actions go- 

Idols and idolatry, views of the verned exclusively by, according 

Boman philosophers of, i. 166. to the Utilitarians, i. 7, 8, note. 

Discussion between Apollonius of Summary of the relations of vir- 

Tyana and an Egyptian priest re- tue and public and private, 117 

specting, 166, note. Idols for- Intuition, rival claims of, and utility 
bidden by Bnma, 166, note. Pin- to be regarded as the supreme 
tarch on the vanity of, 166, note regulator of moral distinctions, i 

Ignatius, St., his martyrdom, i. 438 1, 2. Various names by which 

Ignis fatuus, legend of the, ii. 224, the theo^ of intuition is known, 
note 2, 3, Views of the moralists of 

Imagination, sins of, i. 44. Belation the school of, 3. Summary of 

of the benevolent feelings to it, their objections to the Utilitarian 

132, 133. Deficiency of imagina- theory,!. 69. The intuitive school, 

tion the cause of the great ma- 74,76. Doctrines of Butler, Adam 
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Smith, and others, 7 6-77* Analo- 
gies of beauty and rirtn©, 77. 
Distinction between the higher 
and lower parts of our nature, 83. 
Moral judgments, and their alleged 
diversities, 91. Genial moral 
principles alone revealed by intui- 
tion, 99. Intuitive morals not 
unprogressive, 102,^ 108. Diffi- 
culty of both the intuitive and 
utilitarian schools in finding a 
fixed frontier line between the 
lawful and the illicit^ 116, 117. 
The intuitive and utilitarian 
schools each related to the gene- 
ral condition of society, 122. 
Their relations to metaphysical 
schools, 123, 124. And to the 
Baconian philosophy, 125., Con- 
trasts between ancient and modern 
civilisations. 126, 127. Practical 
consequences of the opposition be- 
tween the two schools, 127 
Inventions, the causes which accele- 
rate the progress of society in 
modern times, i. 1 26 
Ireland, why handed over by the 
Pope to England, ii. 217 
Irenaeus, his belief that aU Chris- 
tians had the power of working 
miracles, i. 378 

Irish, characteristics of the, 5. 138. 
Their early marriages and na- 
lional improvidences, 146. Ab- 
sence of moral scandals among 
the priesthood, 146. Their legend 
of the islands of life and death, 
203. Their missionary labours, 
ii. 246. Their perpendicular 
burials, 268 

Isidore, St., legend of, ii. 205 
Isis, worship of, at Pome, i. 387. 

Suppression of the worship, 402 
Italians, characteristics of the, L 
138, 144 

Italy, gigantic development of men- 
dicancy in. ii. 98. Introduction of 
monaehism into, 106 
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J AMES, the Apostle, Eusebius’ m* 
count of him, ii. 106 
lamas, St, of Tenice, Ms Mudii^ 
to animals, ii. 172 
lenyns,Soame* Ms adhoroiw in the 
opinion of Ockham, i, IJ, mt^ 
lerome, St, on mcordsm, i. 382. Oa 
the clean and unclean aniKmls in 
the ark, ii. 104. Legend of, 116. 
Encouraged inhumanity of iisc^ 
ties to their relations, 1S4. His 
Ic^nd of SS. Paul and Antony, 
168 

Jews, their law regulating nrntriage 
and permitting polygamy, i 103, 
Their treatment of suicides, 218, 
m£e. Influence of their manners 
and creed at Borne, 236 , 337 . 
Became the princi|»I exoreist4^, 
380, 381, note. Spread of their 
creed in Borne, 386. Beasoiis 
why they were persecuted le»« 
than the Ohristians, 402, 40?. 
How reg^ed by the pagans, and 
how the Christians were 
by the Jews, 416. Charges of * 
immorality brought against the 
Christians by the Jews, 417. 
Domitian 8 taxation of them, 432. 
Their views of the position of 
women, ii. 337 

Joffie, Juan Gilaberto, his fijuuda- 
tion of a lunatic asylum in Va- 
lencia, ii. 89 

John, St,, at Patmos, i. 433 
John, St., of Calama, story of, ii. 
128 

Jolm XXm., Pope, his wimw, Ii 
331 

Johnson, Dr., his adherence to the 
opinion of Ockham, L 3 7, fu>U 
Julian, the Emperor, his tranquil 
death, i. 207* and Befeset 
the language of adulaticm, 269. 
His attempt to muscitato pagan- 
ism, 331. Attitude of the Chw# 
towards him, ii. 261. Joy at his 
death, 262 
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Lock©, John, his riew of moral 
good and moral eril, i. 8, note. 
His theolo^cal utilitarianism, 16, 
note. His view of the sanctions 
of morality, 19. His invention 
of the phrase * association of 
ideas,* 23, His definition of con- 
science, 29, note. Cousin’s objec- 
tions against him, 75, note. His 
refutation of the do<±rine of a 
natural moral sense, 123, 124. 
Rise of the sensual school out of 
his philosophy, 123, note. Hamous 
formulary of Ms school, 124 
Lombard, Peter, character of his 
* Sentences,* ii. 226. His visions 
of heaven and hell, 228 
Longinus, his suicide, i. 219 
Love terms Gbreefc, in vogue with 
the Romans, i, 231, note 
Lucan, failure of his courage under 
torture, i. 194. His sycophancy, 
194. His cosmopolitanism, 240 
Lucius, the bishop, martyrdom of, i. 
464 

Lucretius, his scepticism, i. 162. 
His disbelief in the immortality 
of the soul, i. 182, note. His 
praise of %yicurus, 197. His 
suicide, 215. On a bereaved cow, 
ii. 165 

Lunatic asylums, the first, ii. 89 
Luther’s wife, her remark on the 
sensuous creed she had left, i. 52 
Lyons, persecution of the Christians 
at, i. 441 


JUL 

Julien I’Hospitalier, SL, legend of, 
ii. 84, mte 

Jupiter Ammon, fountain of, deemed 
miraculous, i. 366, and n^e 
Justinian, his laws respecting slavery, 
ii. 65 

Justin Martyr, his recognition of the 
excellence of many parts of the 
pagan writings, i. 344. On the 
‘seminal logos,* 344. On the 
Sibylline books, 376. Cause of 
Ms conversion to Christianity, 416. 
His martyrdom, 441 
Juvenal, on the natural virtue of 
man, i. 197 

TTAMES, Lord, on our moral judg- 
JjL ments, i, 77. Notices the ana- 
logies between our moral and 
sesthetical judgments, 77 
King’s evil, ceremony of touching 
for the, i. 363, mte 


L ABEENUS, his works destroyed, 
i. 418, note 

Lactautius, character of his treatise, 
i. 463 

Leetorius, story of, i, 259 
Laughing condemned by the monks 
of tho desert., ii. 116, note 
Law, Roman, its relation to Stoi- 
cism, i, 294, 295. Its golden age 
not Christian, hut pagan, ii. 42 
Lawyers, their position in literature, 
i. 131, 

Legacies forbidden to the clergy, ii. 
161. Power of making bequests 
to the clergy enlarged by Constan- 
tine, 215 

Leibnitz, on the natural or innate 
powers of man, i. 121, note 
Leo the Isanrian, Pope, his compact 
with Pepin, ii. 266 
Leonardo da Vinci, his kindness to 
animals, ii. 172, note 
Licentiousness, French, Hume’s com- 
ments on, i. 50 note 


M acarius, St., miracle attri- 
buted to, ii. 40, note. His 
penances, 108, 109. Legend of 
his visit to an enchanted garden, 
158. Other legends of him, 158, 
159, 170, 220 

Macedonia, effect of tho conquest of, 
on the decadence of Rome, i. 169 
Mackintosh, Sir James, tiieoiy of 
morals advocated by, i. 4. Fas* 
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MAC 

dilation of Hartle/s doctrino of 
aitsociation over his mind, 29 
MamannSt psrsuadtti the Emperor 
Valerian to pensecnta the Chrifife- 
iaos, i..45$v . 

Macrina CEelia, her hensvolenc© to 
children, ii. 77 

Magdalen ai^lmns* adversaries of, 
ii, 98, and mU 
Mallonisy virtne of, ii. 309 
Idaithiis, on charity, ii. 92, mt& 
Mandeville, Ms ‘Enquiry into' tlie 
Origin of Moral Virtu©.* His 
thesis that * private vices are |mb- 
lic benefits,* i. 7. .iis opposition 
to charity schools, ii, 98 
Manicheans, their tenets, ii, 102. 
Their prohibition of animal food, 
167 

Manilins, his conception of the 
Deity, i. 163 

Marmfiictnres, infiueiice upon morals, 
i. 139 

MareeUinns, Tnllins, his self-de- 
struction, i, 222 

Marcia, mistress of Commodiis, her 
influence, in behalf of tolerrition to 
the Christians, i. 443 
Marcian, St^ legend of the risit of 
8t. Avitus to him, ii. 159 
Marcus, St., story of, and his mother, 
iul28 

Marriage, how regarded by the 
Jews, Greeks, Eomans. and Catho- 
lics, i. 103, 104. Statius’ picture 
of the first night of marriage, 107, 
note, Eeason why the ancient 
Jews afefcaohed a «rtaia stigma to 
virginity, 109. ^ Confiict of views 
of the Catholic pri^t and the 
political economist on the subject 
of early marriage, 114, B«sults 
in some countries of the difficulties 
with wMeh legislators surround 
marriage, 144. Early marriages 
the most conspicuous proofs of 
Irish improvidence, 144. Influ- 
ence of asceticism on, ii. 320. 


MIL 

: Holiona of its impoiilyi 32*. 
S^nd awmagtts, 324 
Im of, 

. i 218, mi^ Ipickmic of milshk 

■ among the women of, Ii. M 
M»Sal, ^wpliaoej of Ms epigram^ 

.il94 

Martin of Tmu* 8t.. 

. ' monacMsm in Gaul, ii. 106 
Martyrdom, glories oi i* SS§. Fetli- 
tMs of the Martyrs, 390, mt^, 
Paadoa for, S01, Disfeiptios of 
the people at the feiilvaK *1* 
Mary, St, of I^pt, ii. 11# 

Mary, the Virgin, vcaieratloii of* », 

^ .367, 368, 390 

Irlassilians, wine forbidden to women 

■ bj the, i. 06, mis 

Maternal affection, strength of, ii, 

26 , mie 

Matirice, on the soeki pemlfci« of 
conscience, i $9, mt4 
Mauricn% Junius, his refusal to al- 
'■ low gladiatorial shows at Vienna, 
i 286 ■ 

Maacentius, instance of his tyranny, 
ii. 46 

Maximilianus, his martyrdom, ii . 24 n 
Maxlm.inus, Emperor, ■ his peraecu- 
tion of the Oirisriaos, i. 44S 
'Maximus of Tyre, .account of !:im 
and his discourses, i. 312. His 
defence of the ancient creeds, 323* 
Practical form of Ms pbilosopiiv. 

m ^ , 

Medicine^ poaibi© progress of, i. 358, 

' -- 

Melania, St, her bereavement, ii. 
10. Her pilgrimf^© through the 
Syrian ma %yptiaa hermit a rr^s, 

■ 12r ■ 

Milesians, wine forbidden ly’- the. 
vromen, % 94, 

Military Imnour piw-eminent among 
thcEomaas, 172, If 3. Hi^toiy 

of the decadence Boinan mili- 
tary virtue, 26S 

Mill, J., on as^ociari o n , 25, 9w /c, €t seq 
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ceptacles of learning, 199. Fallacy 
of attributing to the monasteries 
the genixus that was displayed in 
theolo^, 208. Other fallacies 
concerning the serrices of the 
monks, 208-212. Talne attached 
by monks to pecnniary compensa- 
tions for crime, 213. Oanses of 
their corruption, 217. Benefits 
conferred by the monasteries, 243 
Monica, St., i. 94, mte 
Monogamy, establishment of, ii. 372 
Monophysites, the cause, to ^me 
extent, of the Mohammedan con- 
quest of Egypt, ii. 143^ 
Montanists, their tenets, ii. 102 
Moral distinctions, rival claims of 
intuition and utility to be regal’d ed 
as the supreme relators of, i. 1 
Moral judgments, alleged diversities 
of, i. 91. Are frequently due to 
intellectual causes, 92. Instances 
of tliis in usury and abortion, 92. 
Distinction between natural duties 
and others resting on positive law, 

93. Ancient customs canonised 
by time, 93. Anomalies explained 
by a confused association of ideas, 

94, 95. Moral perceptions over- 
ridden by positive rmigions, 95. 
Instances of this in transubstan- 
tiation and the Augustinian and 
Calvinistic doctrines of damnation, 
96, 97. General moral principles 
alone revealed by intuition, 99. 
The moral unity of different 
ages a unity not of standard 
but of tendency, 100. Application 
of this theory to the history of 
benevolence. 100. Heasons why 
acts regarded in one age as crimi- 
nal are innocent in another, 101. 
Views of Mill and Buckle on the 
comparative influence of intellec- 
tual and moral agencios in civili- 
sation, 102, 103, note. Intuitive 
morals not unprogressivo. 102, 
103. Answers to miscellaneous 


MiXi 

Mill, J. S., quoted, i. 29, 47, 90, 102 

Minerva, meaning of, according to 
the Stoics, i. 163 

Miracles, general incredulity on the 
subject of, at the present time, i. 
346, 348. Miracles not impossi- 
ble, 347. Established by much 
evidence, 347. The histories of 
them always decline with educa- 
tion, 348. Illustration of this in 
the belief in fairies, 348. Con- 
ceptions of savages, 349. Legends, 
formation and decay of, 350-352. 
Common errors in reasoning about 
miracles, 356. Predisposition to 
the miraculous in some states of 
society, 362. Belief of the Eomans 
in mir^es, 363-367. Incapacity 
of the Christians of the third cen- 
tury for judging historic miracles, 
376. Contemporary miracles be- 
lieved in by the early Christians, 
378. Exorcism, 378. Neither past 
nor contemporary Christian mira- 
cles had much weight upon the 
pagans, 378 

Missionary labours, ii. 246 
Mithra, worship of, in Rome, i. 386 
Mohammedans, their condemnation 
of suicide, ii, 53. Their lunatic 
asylums, 89, Their religion, 251. 
Effects of their military triumphs 
on Christianity, 252 
Molinos, his opinion on the love we 
should hear to God, condemned, i, 
18, mte 

Monastic system, results of the 
Catholic monastic system, i. 107. 
Suicide of monks, ii. 52. Exertions 
of the monks in the cause of 
charity, 84. Causes of the mo- 
nastic movement, 102. History 
of the rapid propagation of it in 
the West, 183. New value placed 
by it on obedience and humility, 
185, 269. Relation of it to the 
intellectual virtues, 188. The 
monasteries regarded as the re* 
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Mysticism of tise eauiM 

ppodudag, i Si 8 
Mytbs, fomation of, i $Bl 


mm 

objections against fclie thaay of 
mifcmsd mo»! perceptions, 100, 

JBftct of tbe 'Condition of society 
on the standard, hut not tiie 
essence of virtue, 110. Occa- 
sional duty of sacri&ing higher 
duties to lower ones, 110, et mq. 

Summary of the relations of virtue 
and public and private interest,, 

117. Two senses of the word 
natural, 119 

Moral law, foundation of the, accord- 
ing to Ockham and his adherents, 
i, 17, note, Yarious views of the 
sanctions of morality, 19. Utili- “I^APLES, mania for suicide it* 
tarian theological sanctions, o3. 55 

The reality of the moxiil nature Napoleon, the Emperor, his order of 
the one great question of natural tne day respecting suicide, i. 219, 
theology, 56. Utilitarian secular note 

sanctions, 57. The Utiliterian Nations, causes of the difficulties of 
theory subversive of morality, 66. effecting cordial international 
Plausibility and danger of theories fnendships, i. 166 

of unification in morals, 72. Our Natural mordl perceptions, objec- 
knowledge of the laws of moral tions to the theory of, i 116. 

progress nothing more than ap- Two senses of the word natural, 

proximate or general, 1S6 118. Beid, Sedgwick, and Leib- 

* Moral sense,* Hutcheson’s doctrine nitz on the natural or innate 
of a, i. 4 powers of man, 121, note, Locke’s 

Moral system, what it should be, to reffitation of the doctrine of a 
govern society, i. 194 natural moral sense, 124 

Morals, each of the two schools of, Neoplatonism, account of, i.- 325, 
related to the general condition of Its destruction of the active 
society, i. 122. Their relations to duties and critical spirit, 329 

metaphysical schools, 123, 124. Neptune, views of the Stoics of the 

And to the Baconian philosophy, meaning of the legends of, i. 163. 
125. Oontrast between ancient His statue solemnly degrjided by 
and modem civilisations, 125-127. Augustus, 169 
Causes that lead societies to ele- Nero, his singing and acting, i. 259. 
vate their moral standard, and His law about slaves, 307. His 
detemine their preference of some persecution of the Christians, 429 

particular kind of virtues, 130. Newman, Dr., on venial sin, i. Ill, 

The order in which moral feelings and note on pride, ii. 188 
are developed, 130. Danger in Nicodemus, apocryphal gospel of, ii. 
proposing too absolutely a single 221 

character as a model to which all Nilus, St., deserts his family, ii. 322 

men must conform, 155. Bemarks Nitria, number of anchorites in the 

on moral types, 156. Besults to desert of, ii. 105 , „ 

be expected from the study of the Nolasco. Peter, his works of merqy. 
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F OHOMITJS, Si, ntiiater of Mi 
monis, ii* 105 

Ptttas and Axna, Mstory of, il $10 
Pagan religions, their feeble infia- 
anee on morals, i. 161 
pagan virtues, the, compared with 
Christian, i. 190 

Paiderastia, the, of the Greeks, ii. 
294 

Pain, equivalent to evil, according 
to the Utilitarians, i. 8, mte 
Palestine, foundation of monachism 
in, ii. 106. Becomes a hot-hed of 
.debauchery, 162 

Paley, on the obligation of virtue, i. 
li^noU. On the dijBference be- 
tween an act of prudence and an 
act of duty, 16, note. On the 
love we c«^ht to bear to God, 18, 
note. On the religious i^ctions 
of morality, 19. On the doctrine 
of association, 25, 7iote, On flesh 
diet, 49, note. On the influence 
of health on happiness, 88, note. 
On the difference in pleasures, 90, 
note 

Pamhos, St., story of, ii. 116, mte 
Pammachus, St., his hospital, ii. 80 ' 
Pansetius, the founder of the Eoman 
Stoics, his disbelief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, i. 183 
Pandars, punishment of, ii. 316 
Parents, reason ,why some savages 
did not regard their murder as 
criminal, i. 101 

Parthenon, the, at Athens, i. 105 
Pascal, his advocacy of piety fis a 
matter of prudence, i. IT, note. 
His adherence to the opinion of 
Ockham as to the foundation of 
the moral law, 17, note. His 
thought on the humiliation created 
hy deriving pleasure from certain 
amusements, i. 86, note 
Patriotism, period when it fiourished, 
i. 136. Peculiar characteristic of 
the virtue, 177, 178. Causes of 
the predominance occasionally ac- 


HOT 

ii. 73. His participation in the 
Alhigensian massacres, 96 
Novatians, their tenets, ii. 102 
Huma, legend of his prohibition of 
idols, i 166, mte 


O ATH, sanctity of an, among the 
i^mans, i, 168 

Obedience, new value placed on it 
by monadiism, ii. 185, 186, 269 
Obligation, nature of, i. 64, 65 
Ockham, his opinion of the founda- 
tion of the moral law, i. 17, and 
note 

Odin, his suicide, ii.. 53 
O’Heale, Shane, his charity, ii- 96 
Opinion, influence of character on, 
i. 171, 172 

Oracles, refuted and ridiculed by 
Cicero,!, 165. Plutarch’s defence 
of their had poetry, 165, note. 
Refusal of Cato and the Stoics to 
consult them, 165. Ridiculed by 
the Roman wits, 166. Answer 
of the oracle of Delphi as to the 
best religion, 167. Theory of the 
oracles in the ^De Divinatione’ 
of Cicero, 368, and note. Van 
Dale’s denial of their supernatural 
character, 374. Books of oracles 
burnt under the republic and 
empire, 447, and note 
Origen, his desire for martyrdom, i. 
391 

Orphanotrophia, inthe early Church, 
ii, 32 

Otho, the Emperor, his suicide, i 
219. Opinion of his contempo- 
raries of his act, 219, mte 
Ovid, object of his • Metamorphoses,’ 
i. 166. His condemnation of 
suicide, 213, and note. His hu- 
manity to animals, ii. 165 
Oxen, laws for the protection of, ii. 
162 

OxyrinchuS; ascetic life in the city 
of, ii. 105 
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coined to cmc tirtow, 200* 

Imt or discredit into wMcli they 
ImTe fallen rniong modem toacb- 
ers, 201. Cicero^s remarks on the 
duty of erery good man, 201. 
Unfortunate relations^ of Chris- 
tianity to patriotism, ii. 140. Ee- 
pugnance of the theological to 
the patriotic s|drit, 146 
Paul, St, his definition of conscience, 

i. 83 

Paul, the hermit, his fiight to the 
desert) ii, 102, Legend of the 
visit of St. Antony to him, 158 
Paul, St. Vincent de, his fotmdling 
hospitals, u. 34 

Panla, story of her asceticism and 
inhumanity, ii. 133, 134 
Paulina, her devotion to her hus- 
band, ii. 310 

Pelagia, St, her suicide, it 46. 
Her i^ght to the desert, 121, and 
noie 

Pelagins, ii. 223 

Pelican, legend of the, ii. 161 

Penances of the saints of the desert, 

ii. 107, ei se^. 

Penitential system, the, of the early 
church, ii. 6, 7 

Pepin, his compact with Pope Leo, 
11. 267 

Peregrinus the Cynic, his suicide, i. 
220 

Pericles, his humanity, i. 228 
Perpetua, St., her martyrdom, i. 
391, 444; ii.BlT 

Persecutions, Catholic doctrines jus- 
tifying, i. 98. "Why Christianity 
was not mished by them, 395. 
Many causes of persecution, 305- 
397. Eeasons why the Christians 
were more pemecuted than the 
Jews, 408, 406, 407. Causes of 
the persecutions, 406, e/ seq. His- 
tory of the persecutions, 4*29. 
Nero, 429. Lomitian, 431, Tra- 
jan, 437. Marcus Aurelius, 439, 
440. From M. Aurelius to 


PIE 

jDmu% 442, d mq, Oallw, l§4» 
Valerian, 454* JDIcxtleliaa mid 

Calerius, 45S-463. End of the 
persecutions, 463* Geafr^l con- 
siderations on thrir history, 463- 

468 

Pefeconiiin kw, in favour of slaws, 

i*307 

Petronius, his Kepticism, i 162# 
His suicide, 215. His condemna- 
tion of the show of the arena# 386 
Philip the Arab, his favour to Chria* 
. tianlly, 1 445 

Philosophers, efforts of some, to 
restore the moral influence of 
religion umo'ng the Eoniaus, 1. 
169, The tone moral twwjhfxs, 

17! 

PhSosophical truth, <diw?*ustoristie» 
of, i. 139, 140. Its growth m- 
tard^ by the opposition of theo- 
140 

Fhiio30]^y, causw of tihe practical 
character of most andeai, i 202# 
Its fusion with religion, 352, 
Opinions of the early Church con- 
cerning the pagan writings, 332, 
Diflferenee between the moral 
teaching of a philosophy and that 
of a religion, ii 1. Its impotoncy 
to restrain vice, 4 

Phocas, attitude of the Church to- 
wards him, ii. 263 
Phocion, his gentleness, i. 228 
Physical science affects the belief in 
miracles, i 354, 355 
Piety, utilitarian view of the causes 
of the pleasures and pains of, I. 9, 
and note, A matter of prudence, 
according to theological Utilita- 
rianism, 16 

Piiato Pontius, story of his desire 
to enrol Christ among tlie Eoman 
gods, L 429 

Pilgrimages, evils of, ii. 152 
Pior, St,, story of, ii. 129 
Pirates, destruction of, by Pompey, 
L 234* 



POIi 

opinion of earthquakes, 360. And 
of comets, 369, His facility of 
belief, 370, His dennneiation of 
finger rings, ii. 148 

Pliny, the younger, his desire for 
posthtnnons reputation, i. 185, 
note. His picture of the ideal of 
Stoicism, 186, His letter to 
Trajan respecting the Christians, 
437. His beneyolence,^ 242 ; ii . 7 7 

Plotinus, his condemnation of sui 
cide, i, 214. His philosophy, 
330 

Plutarch, his defence of the bad 
poetry of the oracles, 165, m>U. 
His mode of moral teaching, 175. 
Bads of his belief in the immor- 
tali^ of the soul, 204. On super- 
stitious fear of death, 206. Bjb 
letter on the death of Hs little 
daughter, 242. May justly be re- 
garded as the leader of the eclectic 
school, 243. His philosophy and 
works compared with those of 
Seneca, 243. His treatise on 
^The Signs of Moral Prepress,* 
249. Compared and contrasted 
with Marcus Aurelius, 253. How 
he regarded the games of the 
arena, 280. His defence of the 
ancient creeds, 322. Practical 
nature of his philosophy, 329. 
Neyer mentions Christianity, 33 C. 
His remarks on the domestic 
system of the ancients, 419. On 
kindness to animals, ii. 165, 166. 
His picture of Creek married 
life, 289 

Pluto, meaning of, according to the 
Stoics, i. 163 

Po, miracle of the subsidence of the 
waters of the, i. 382, note 

Pcemen, St., story of, and of his 
mother, h. 129. Legend of him 
and the lion, 169 

Political economy, what it has ac- 
complished respecting alnwgiTing, 
ii. 90 


Kty, a form of self-love, according 
to some TJtilitarians, i. 9, 10, mte. 
Adam Smithes theory, 10, note. 
Seneca^s distinction l^tween it 
and clemency, 189. Altar to 
Pity at Athens, 228. History of 
Marcus Aurelius’ altar to Benefi- 
centia at Borne, 228, note 
Plato, his admission of the practice 
of abortion, i. 92, Basis of his 
moral system, 105. Cause of the 
banishment of the poets from Ms 
republic, 161, 162. His theory 
that vice is to virtue what disease 
is to health, 179, and note. Eea- 
son for his advocacy of community 
of wives, 200, His condemnation 
of suicide, 212, and note. BGs re- 
marks on universal brotherhood, 
241. His inculcation of the prac- 
tice of self-examination, 248 
Platonic school, its ideal, i. 322 
Platonists, their more or less pan- 
theistic conception of the Deity, 
i. 163. Practical nature of their 
philosophy, 329. ^ The Platonic 
ethics ascendant in Borne, 331 
Pleasure the only good, according to 
the Utilitarians, i. 7, Illustra- 
tions of the distinction between 
the higher and lower parts of our 
nature in our pleasures, 83-85. 
Pleasures of a civilised compared 
with those of a semi-civilised 
society, 86. Comparison of men- 
tal and physical pleasures, 87, 
88. Distinction in kind of plea- 
sure, and its importance in morals, 
89-91. Keglected or denied by 
Utilitarian writers, 89, •mte 
Pliny, the elder, on the probable 
happiness of the lower animals, 
i. 87, note. On the Deity, 164. 
On astrology, 171, and note^ 164, 
note. His disbelief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, 182. His 
advocacy of suicide, 215. Hever 
mentions Christianity, 336. His 
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lnea|«cjly at the Cluii* 
tia»» of til# Him ctnfttfy fi? 
Jo^ug prophseies, I, S|« 
Propl3«ey, pll of, atlrili«t«d to liii 
V68tal t'iigins of Itoma, i* Ili?. 
And m Mia to I4I7, 
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Prosperity, some crimes eoiidiicira 

to aati.OBal, I, §8 

Frostitutioa, ii 282-286, How »- 
gjirded by tlie itomans, Sll 
Brotagoraa, bis sceptieiam, i. 162 
Protasitts, Bt, mimcaloos dkeoteiy 
of bis remsiias, L S7i 
Frudeatio®, ob tbe T«tol tirgiias at 
tbe gladiatorial shows, i, 281 
Purgatory, doctriaa of, ii 213- 
285 

Pythagoras, aayiagof, i. 5S, €hmMj 
the leadii^ Tirtme of bis sehoof, 
im* On tbe &ble« of Hesiod 
and Hom«, 16H His belief io 
an all-TOrvadwg soul of 
162. fiis coBdemaatloa of snS- 
dde, 212. Tradition of his jour- 
ney to India, 229, note. His in- 
cnication of tbe practice of self- 
examination, 248. His opinion 
of earthquakes, 369. His doctrine 
of kindness to animals, iL 1 65 
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Political judgment®, moral standarf 
of most men in, lower than in 
priTate judgments, L 151 
Political truth, or habit of *fai> 
play/ the characteristic of free 
communities, i. 139. Highly 
cirilifled form of society to which 
it belongs, 139. Ite^ growth re- 
tarded by the opposition of theo- 
logies, 140 

Polybius, his praise of the devotion 
and purity of creed of the Bomans, 

i, 16T 

Poijcarp, St, martyrdom of, i. 441 
Polygamy, long continuance of, 
among the kings of Gaul, ii. 343 
Pompeii, gladiatorial shows at, i. 
276, note 

Pompey, his destruction of the 
pirates, i. 234. His mtiltiplica- 
tion of gladiatorial shows, 273 
Poor-law system, elaboration of the, 

ii. 96. Its pernicious results, 97, 
99, 105 

Poppsea, Empress, a Jewish prose- 
lyte, i. 386 

Porcia, heroism of, ii. 309 
Porphyry, his condemnation of sui- 
cides, i. 214. His description of 
philosophy, i. 326. His ^option 
of Neoplatonism, i. 330 
Possevin, his exposure of the Sibyl- 
line books, L 377 
Pothinus, martyrdom of, i. 442 
Power, oxigin of the desire of, i. 23, 

Praise, association of ideas leading 
to the desire for even posthumous, 
i26 

Prayer, rofiex influence upon the 
minds of the worshippers, i. 36 
Preachers, Stoic, among the Eomans, 
L 308, 309 

Pride, contrasted with vanity, i. 195, 
The leading moral agent of Stoi- 
dsm, i. 195 

Prometheus, cause of the admiration 
bestowed upon, i. 35 


I^UAKEBS, compared with the 
early Christians, ii 12, and 
mte 

Quintilian, his conception of the 
I>mty,i 164 


"DANK, secular, consecration oi ii 
JU# 260, ei se^ 

Eapo, punishmeut for, ii. 316 
Bedbreasi l^nd of the, ii. 224* 

Eegulus, the story of, L 212 
Eeid, basis of his ethics, i. 76. His 
^stinetlon between innate flwql- 
ties evolved by experience and 
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Meal of female morality, 104, 
Their xeligkms revereuee for do- 
mesticity, 106, Sanctity of, and 
gifts attributed to, tbeir vestal 
virgins, 106. Charactf-r of their 
cruelty, 134. Compart vritb the 
modem Italian character in this 
respect, 134. Scepticism of their 
philosophers, 162-167. The re- 
ligion of the Eomans never a 
source of moral enthusiasm, 167. 
Its characteristics, 168. Causes 
of the disappearance of the reli- 
gious reverence of the people, 
169. ESorts of some philoso- 
phers and emperors to restore the 
moral , influence of religion, 169. 
Consummation of Boman degra- 
dation, 170. IMief in asiactdogi- 
cal^ fatalism, 170, 171. The 
stoical type of military and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm pre-eminently 
Eoman, 172-174, 178. Importance 
of biography in their moral teach- 
ing, 178. Epicureanism never 
became a school of virtue 
among them, 175. Unselfish love 
of country of the Bomans, 178. 
Character of Stoicism in the worst 
period of the Boman Empire, 181. 
Main features of their philosophy, 
185, et seq. Difference between 
the Boman moralists and the 
Greek poets, 195, The doctrine 
of suicide the culminating point 
of Boman Stoicism, 222. The 
type of excellence of the Boman 
people, 224, 225. Contrast be- 
tween the activity of Stoicism and 
the luxury of Boman society, 225, 

226. Growth of a gentler and 
more cosmopolitan spirit in Borne, 

227. Causes of this change, 223, 
et seq. Extent of Greek infiuence 
at Borne, 228. The cosmopolitan 
spirit strengthened by the de- 
struction of tbe power of the 
aristocracy, 231, 232. History 
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innate ideas independent of expe- 
rience, 121, note 

Religion, theological utilitarianism 
subverts natural, i. 64-56. An- 
swer of the oracle of Delphi as to 
the best, 1 67. Difference between 
the moral teaching of a philoso- 
phy and that of a religion, ii. 1. 
Belations between positive reli- 
gion and moral enthusiasm, 141 

Religions, pagan, their small infiu- 
ence on morals, i, 161. Oriental, 
passion for, among the Romans, 
318 

Religious liberty totally destroyed 
by the Catholics, ii. 194-199 

Repentance for past sin, no place 
for, in the writings of the an- 
cients, i. 196 

Reputation, how valued among the 
Romans, i. 185, 186 

Resurrection of souls, belief of the 
Stoics in tbe, i. 164 

Revenge, Utilitarian notions as to 
the feeling of, i. 41, and note. 
Circumstances under which pri- 
vate vengeance is not regarded as 
criminal, i. 101 

Reverence, Utilitarian views of, i. 9, 
and note. Causes of the diminu- 
tion of the spirit of, among man- 
kind, 141, 142 

Rhetoricians, Stoical, account of the, 
of Rome, i. 310 

Ricci, his work on Mendicancy, ii. 
98 

Rochefoucauld La, on pity, quoted, 
i, 10, note. And on friendship, 
10, 11, note 

Rogantianus, his passive life, i. 330 

Roman law, its golden age not 
Christian, but pagan, ii. 42 

Romans, abortion how regarded by 
the, i. 92. Their law forbidding 
women to taste wine, 93, 94, note. 
Reasons why they did not regard 
the gladiatorial shows as criminal, 
101 . Their law of marriage and 
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of tlia liifiiiftneQ of i» 

23S. EStet of tJie 
BggrOfiifflwMent of tlio wlomw, 
fclie attaraetion of many foreigoow 
to Eoa^ aad tJio iBC»as«i acili- 
tiw for teaTelliagi ob tlio eoo- 
mopoIitaB 28S, et mq. 

ForaignfiM wno)^ tlio most 
promittottt of lAtia writers, 2S5. 
Eesslta of tiia misititBdes of 
6inaBcii)at6d dmm^ 22^, 236, 
EndeaTOirs of Boman stetesmoE 
to consolidate the empire by ad- 
mitting the (sonqnered to the 
privil^es of the con<|nerors, 238. 
The Stoical philowphy quite 
capable of representing the cos- 
mopolitan spirit, 239. Indnence 
of eclectic pliilosophy on the Eo- 
man Stoics, 244. life and cha- 
racter of Maim 242- 

255. CknTttption of the Boman 
people, 255. Causes of their de- 
pravity, 256. Becadence of all 
the conditions of republican virtue, 

256. Effects of the Imperial 
^tem on morals, 257~261. Apo- 
theosis of the emperors, 257. 
Moral consequences of slavery, 
262. Increase of idleness and 
demoralising employments, 262. 
Increase also of sensuality, 263. 
Destruction of all public spirit, 
264. The interaction of many 
states which in new nations sus- 
tains natkmal life prevented by 
universal empire, 264. The de- 
'clineof agricultural pursuits, 266. 
And of the military virtues, 268. 
History and effects of the gladia- 
torial shows, 271. Other Soman 
amusements, 276, Effects of the 
arena upon the theatre, 277. 
Nobles in the arena, 283. Effects 
of Stoicism on the corruption of 
sodety, 291. Eoman law greatly 
extended by it, 294. Change in 
the relation of Komans to pro- 


Oliia««iadoM«lk 
297. stottry, 

8O0«“398. The ’8tmm m mm&hm 
advisers, and preaeiiew^ SO0* Tiii* 

Cynics andrhetorickai, 
BecadM« of Stoicism ia ^ em- 
pire, SI 7. Causes of the 
for Oriental religions, 3IS*S2il 
Htopktonkm, S26. Betfcw of 
the history of Boman philosophy, 
332-S35, Hktoiy of the conver- 
sion of Eome to Caristianity, S3§. 
Stale of Boiaaa opinicm on tii4* 
subject of mkmlmt 3S5. ^ Pro- 
gr» of the Jewish and Orient al 
religions in Rome, 886, S8T* The 
coavewdoo of the Roman iinplw 
easily explicable, 393. Review 
of the religious policy of Bom#, 
397* Its aivision of rellgicm into 
three parts, awordiiig to Eusibitw, 
403. Persecutions of tlie Chris- 
tiax^ 406, d j«f. Aiutip^ ol 
the Bomans to every relij^OM 
system which employed religious 
torrorian, 420. Hietey of the per- 
f^utions, 429. 0en«^slLet«i of 
the moral eonditicm df theWestma 
Em|^, ii 14. Baas and prc^rww 
of the ^veimment of the Churdlt 
of Rome, 14, 15. Bommmm* 
tiee of infenticide, 27* !lwlef 
of the indigent, 73. Bislribu- 
tion of corn, 74. Exarlions of 
the Christians on the subversion 
of the empire, 82. Inad^mato 
place given to this movement, 85. 
Horrors caused by the htobaimii 
invasions prevented to some ex- 
tent by Christian charity, 81-84. 
Influence of Ohiisidanity in 
hastening the fall of the empire 
140, 141, Roman treatment of 
prisoners of war, 256-268. Bes- 
patism of the pagan empire, 260. 
Condition of women under the 
Romans, 297* Their eop-cuMiws!, 
350 ' ' rj 
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BOM 

Rome,^ an illustration of crimes con- 
ducive to national prosperity, i. 58, 
noie. Conversion of, 336. Tfcee 
popular errors concerning its con- 
version, 339. Capture of tlie 
city by the barbarians, ii. 82 

Romuald, St., his treatment of his 
father, ii. 135 

Rope-dancing of the Romans, 5. 
291 


Saint, his penances, ii. 

Sacrament, administration of the, in 
the early Church, ii. 6 
Sal^s, Brutus’ treatment of the 
citizens of, i, 194 

Sallust, his stoicism and rapacity, i. 
194 

Sanctt^, right of, accorded to 
Chnstian churches, ii. 40 
Savage, errors into -which the de- 
ceptive appearances of nature 
doom him, i. 54. Fhst concep- 
tions formed of the universe, 349. 
The ethics of savages, 120, 121 
Scepticism of the Greek and Roman 
philosophers, i. 162-166. In- 

r^l 9^ progress, 

Scholastica, St., the legend of ii 

Scifi, Clara, the first Franciscan nun 
n. 135 ' 

^^Diosity, chief cause of, 

Se^wick, Professor, on the expan- 
sion of the natural or innate 
powers of men, i. 121, note 
Sejanus, treatment of his daughter 
by the senate, i, 107, note 
Self-denial, the Utilitarian theory 
unfavourable to, i. 66 ^ 

Self-examination, history of the 
practice of, i. 247-249 
Self-sacrifice, asceticism the great 
school of, ii. 1 55 


■SIB "'. ■■■ 

Seneca, his conception of the Beitv 

i» 163, note} 164. His distinction 
between the affections and 

dweases, 189, And between 
clemency and pity, 189. His 
virtues and vices, i. 194. On 
the natural virtue of man and 
power of his will, 197. On the 
bacredSpintdweiliogin man, 198. 
On death, 205. His tranquil end, 
207. Advocates suicide, 213, 
220. His description of the self- 
destruction of a friend, 222. His 
piversai brotherhood, 
241 . Hisstoicalhardnesstempered 
by new doctrines, 244. His pnic- 
tice of self-examination, 248. His 
i,wpMosophy and works compared 
^th those of Plutarch, 243, 244. 
How he regarded the games of the 
arena, 286. His exhortations on 
the treatment of slaves, 306. 
^ever mentions Christianity, 336 
Regarded in the middle ages as a 

R^'^^405 * 

Sensuality why the Mohammedans 
images of i 

ino it, 

108. Fallacy of judging the sen- 
suality of a nation by the statis- 
tics of Its illegitimate births, 144. 
Influence of climate upon public 
morals, 144. Of laige towns, 145. 
And of early marriages, 146. Ab- 
sence of moral scandals among the 
Irish priesthood, 146, 147. Speech 
of Archytas of Tarentum on the 
evils of, 200, note. Increase of 
sens^hty in Rome, 263. Abated 
by Christianity, ii. 153. 
doctrine of the Fathers respecting 
concupiscence, 281. 

anthropomorphite, i. 

?ni monks, ii. 

105. His intervieTr witli the 
courtesan, 320 
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262. fhvm stages of slaTsiy at 
Bom% 36<l. Bayiew of the con- 
dition of slayes, SOO-306. Opinion 
of philosopliors as to sLaTer}% 806. 
Laws enacted in &toar of slares, 
306. 35ffeeteof Oliristianiiy upon 
the justitntion of slavery, ii. 61, 
Conseemtion of tlie servile Yirtnep, 
68. Impulse given to manumis- 
sion, 70. Serfdom in Europe, 70, 
71, note. Extinction of slavery 
in Europe, 71. Hansom of cap- 
tiTes,.72 

Smith, Adam, his theory of pity, 
quoted, i* iO, mie. His recogni- 
tion of the reality of benevolence 
in our nature, 2tl, His analysis 
of moral judgment, 76 
Smyrna, persecution of the Christians 
at, i. 441 

Socrates, his view of death, i. 205. 
His closing hours, 207. His advice 
to a courtesan, ii, 206 
Soul, the immortality of the, reso- 
lutely excluded from the teaching 
of the Stoics, i. 181. Character 
of their first notions on the sub- 
ject, 182. The belief in the reab- 
sorption of the soul in the parent 
Spirit, 183. Belief of Cicero and 
Plutarch in the immortality of the 
204. But never adopted as a mo- 
tive by the Stoics, 204. Increasing 
belief in the, 331. Vague belief 
of the Homans in the, 168 
Sospitra, story of, i. 373 
Spain, persecution of the Christians 
in, i. 461. Almost complete ab- 
sence of infanticide in, ii. 25, note. 
The first lunatic asylums in Europe 
established in, 89, 90 
Spaniards, among the most prominent 
of Latin writers, i. 235. Their sui- 
cides, ii. 54 

Spartans, their intense patriotism, i 
1 78. Their legislature continually 
extolled as a model, 201. Condi' 
tion of their womem ii. 290 
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Sertoriu*, hw forgery of auspicious 
omens, i. 166* 

Severas, Alexander, refuses the lan- 
guage of adulation, i. 259. His 
efforts to restore agriculiurai pur- 
suits, 267. Murder of, 444. Hia 
leniency towards Christianity, 
444. His benevolence, ii. 77 
Severus, <Mssius, exile of, i. 448, mte 
Severus, Septimus, his treatment of 
the Qixistians, i. 443 
Sextius, his practiceof seif-examina- 
tion, i. 248.' ■ ' ' 

Shaftesbury, maintains the reality 
of the existence of benevolence in 
our nature, i. 20. On virtue, 76, 77 
Sibylline books, forged l>y the early 
^ Christians, i. 376, 377 
Silius Italicus, his lines commemo- 
rating the passion of the Spanish 
Celts for suicide, i. 207f 
His ^If-d^tmction, 221 » : . 
Silvia, her filthiness, ii. 110 
Simeon. Bishop of Jerusalem, his 
martyrdom, i. 438 
Simeon Stylites, St., his penance, ii. 
Ill, His inhumanity to his 
parents, ii. 130 

Sin, the theological doctrine on the 
subject, i. Ill, 112. Conception 
of sin by die ancients, 195. Origi- 
nal, taught by the Catholic 
Church, 209, 210. Examination 
of the Htilitarian doctrine of the 
remote consequences of secret 
aw, 43, 44 

Sisoes, the abbots stories of, ii. 126, 
127 

Sixtus, Bishop of Home, his martyr- 
dom, i. 455 

Sixtus V., Pope, his efforts to sup- 
press mendicancy, ii. 97 
Slavery, circumstances under which 
it has been justified, i. 101, Ori- 
gin of the word servus, 102, note. 
Crusade of England against, 153, 
Character of that of the Homans, 
235. Moral consequence of slavery, 
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Spinosa^ his remark on death, L 20S 
Anecdote of him, 289 

Stael, Madame de, on snicide, ii. 59 

Statins, on the first night of mar- 
riage, i. 107, note 

Stewart, Dagald, on the pleasnres 
of virtue, i. 32, note ^ i 

Stilpo, his scepticism and banish- ' 
ment, i. 162. His remark on his 
min, 191. 

Stoics, their definition of conscience, 

5. 83. Their view of the anima- 
tion of the human fcetus, 92. 
Their system of ethics favourable 
to the heroic qualities, 128. His- 
torical fact in favour^ of the 
system, 1 28. Their belief in an 
all-perWding soul of nature, 162. 
Their pantheistic conception ^ of 
the Deity, 163. Their conception 
and explanation of the prevailing 
legends of the gods, 163. Their 
opinion as to the final destruction 
of the universe by fire, and the 
resuscitation of souls, 164. Their 
refusal to consult the oracles, 165. 
Stoicism the expression of a type 
of character difihrent from Epicu- 
reanism, 172. Kome pre-eminently 
the home of Stoicism, 172. Ac- 
count of the philosophy of the 
Stoics, 177. Its two essentials— 
the unselfish ideal and the sub- 
jugation of the affections to the 
reason, 177. The best emmple of 
the perfect severance of virtue and 
interest, 181. Their views con- 
cerning the immortality of the 
soul, 182-184. ^ Taught men tx> 
sacrifice repntation, and do good in 
secret, 186. And distinguished 
the obligation jfirom the attraction 
of virtue, 186. Taught also that 
the affections must be subordinate 
to the i reason, 187-191. Their 
j^lse estimate of human nature, 
192. Their love of paradox, 192, 
Imperfect lives of many eminent 


Stoics, 193- Th«r retcospedlvf 
tendencies, 193. Their system 
fitted for the majority of 
194. Compared with the religii^rm 
principle, 196. The central c 
position of this philosophy, *Jt 
dignity of man, 195. High 
of the Stoics of the natural vh'cuc 
of man, and of the power of ^ ‘ ^ 
will, 195, 196. Their rftCogn|t.^ri 
of Providence, 196. The tw# * 
pects und er which they worsMf 
God, 198. The Stoics 
from quietism by their 
of public life, 199-201. 
view of humanity, 202. Thoir f”-*^" 
parations for, and view of, 

202. Their teaching as to suicid^'. 
212, 13, et seq. Contrast he» 
tween Stoicism and Roman luxi^^y . 
225, 226. The Stoical phi]oso|«irf^ 
quite capable of representingjthe 
cosmopolitan spirit, 239, 
Stoicism not capable of reprepfent- 
ing the softening movement^ of 
civilisation, 241. Influence of e 
eclectic spirit on it, 244. Stoici^T. 
becomes more essentially re]igidu£, 
245. Increasingly intipspeetivc 
character of later Stoicism, 217- 
Marcus Aurelius the best example 
of later Stoicism, 249-255. Effect.^ 
of Stoicism on the corruption of 
Roman Society, 291, 292. It 
raised up many good Emperors. 

292. It produced a noble opposi- 
tion under the worst Emperors, 

293. It greatly extended Romai 
law, 294. The Stoics considerec! 
as the consolers of the sufifeiin/ r, 
advisers of the young, and tn 
popular preachers,^ 308. Rapid 
decadence of Stoicism, 317, 3ii'. 
Difference between the Stoical and 
Egyptian pantheism, 824. Stoicjil 
naturalism supers^ed oj the 
theory of daemons, 331. Theory 
that the writings of the Stoiei 
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were influenced "by Clmstianity 
examined, 332* Domitian^s per- 
secution of them, 432 
Strozzi, Philip, his suicide, ii. 56 
Suffering, a courageous endurance of, 
probably the first form of yirtuo 
in savage life, i. 130 
Suicide, attitude adopted by Pagan 
philosophy and Catholicism to- 
wards, i 211, et Eminent 
suicides, 216. Epidemic of suicides 
at A.lexandria, 216. And of girls 
at ]3diletus, 216, note. Grandeur 
of the Stoical ideal of suicide, 216, 
Influences conspiring towards sui- 
cide, 2 17. Seneca on self-destruc- 
tion, 217, 218, 220. Laws respect 
ing it, 218, note. Eminent in- 
stances of self-destruction, 219, 
221. The conception of, as an 
euthanasia, 221. Neoplatonist 
doctrine concerning, 831, Effect 
of the Christian condemnation of 
^e practice of, ii. 43-61. Theo- 
logical doctrine on, 46, note. The 
only form of, permitted in the 
early Church, 47. Slow suicides, 
48. The Oircumcelliones, 49. The 
Albigenses, 49. Suicides of the 
Jews, 50. Treatment of corpses 
of suicides, 60. Authorities for 
the history of suicides, 60, note. 
Beaction against the mediaeval 
laws on the subject, '51, Later 
phases of its history, 64. Self-de- 
struction of witches, 64. 
mice of insane suicide, 66. C^es 
of legitimate suicide, 66. Suicide 
in England and Prance, 58 

Sunday, importance of the sanctity 
of the, ii. 244. Laws respecting 
it, 246 

Superstition, possibility of adding to 
the happiness of man by the dif- 
fusion of, i. 60-53. ITaturai causes 
which impel savages to supersti- 
tion, i. 65. Signification of the 
Creek word for, 205 


Swan, the, consecrated to Apoilo,i. 206 
Sweden, cause of the great number 
of illegitimate births in, i. 144 
Swinburne, Mr., on annihilation, i. 
182, note 

^mmachus, his Saxon prisoners,! 
287 

Synesius, legend of him and Eva- 
grius, ii. 214. Befuses to give up 
his wife, 332 

Syracuse, gladiatorial shows at, i« 
275 

T acitus, his doubts about the 

existence of Providence, i. 171. 
note 

Telemachus, the monk, his death in 
the arena, ii. 37 

Telesphorus, martyrdom of, i. 446, 
note 

Tertia .Emili^ sto:^ of, ii. 313 
TertuUian, Ms belief in daemons, i. 
382. And challenge to the Pagans, 
383 

Testament, Old, supposed to have 
been the source of pagan writings, 
i. 344 

Thalasius, his hospital for blind beg- 
gars, ii. 81 

Theatre, scepticism of the Bomaus 
extended by the, i. 170. Effects 
of the gladiatorial shows upon the, 
277 

Theft, reasons why some savages do 
not regard it as criminal, i. 102. 
Spartan law legalising it, 102 
Theodehert, his polygamy, ii 343 
Theodoric, his court at I^venna, ii. 
201, 202, note 

Theodorus, his denial of the exist- 
ence of the gods, i. 162 
Theodorus, St., his inhumanity to 
his mother, ii. 128 
Theodosius the Emperor, his edict 
forbidding gladiatorial shows, ii. 
36. Penouneed by the Ascetics, 
139. His law respecting Sunday, 
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manMn^, ii* 232 
* fwee of Ood; impwftoact of 
li 2§4' ■ "'* 

'Xruib, pofflibility of adding ^ »*'» 
lmppto6®» of Mitt »y ttiilti.-'Hi'j. 

abimd, oi mutaming, 
felsehood8,i.53. Sajtaof Pj'b v. 
gacas, 63. Growtli of, mti wjU- 
ration, 187. InduBtnal, potewoi, 
and philosoiiiisal, 1 37-ldO. 
tion of monacliisDi to th« aM«ei 
loY6 of tenth, a. 189. 
ail the medxffiTal dtolino of tw »f« 

of tenth, 213 , , ^ . 

Tucker, his adoption of the doctime 

■ of tim a^ocdatioB or mh 

%0i &' ' 1 ' 

'Tuiis,' droop kiodness to mimm, 

289 ' ' 

„„.a liTJ -rf; 

his tranquil type, 158 
i. 207." Instance of his 

amiability, 287 . TTLPIAH on suicide, i. 218, 

Tooth-poiPder, Apnleni^ defence of, y the Stolc% i 

Tomltte, "• vllvy, diversities of uioral jn^- 

made hy the monks a or respecting, L 92 

ia-»>+/\i»fincr money* 11. 21o» JKLoiias 


Theol^cal utilitarianism, theories 
Ti^CT wieet^ hy Hotin^, i 33(). 

AU moral discipline r^olyed into, 
hy lambliehns, 830 ^ 

Tto<^ celibacy of societies of men 

Thmial^dacaa of his Stoicism, i. 

Tbrasea and Aria, history of, ii. ^ 
Thriftiness created by the industrial 
gniiit, i* 140 

TibOTus the Emperor, his imagM 
invested vrith a aacr^ characto, 
i. 260. His superstetaons, 867, 
and note 
Timagenes, — - 

by Tiberius, i. 448, note 
Titus, the Emperor, h„ 


tic legends of, 220 , , 

Traee^, effects of the gtotonal 
2ows upon, among the Romans, i. 

Trajan, the Emperor, Ms gla^atonal 
shows,!* 287. liotter ofEhoy^, 
respecting the Christian^ 437. 
Traian’s answer, 437 . His Iwneyo- 
lenee to children, ii. 77. H©gend 
of St. Gregory and the Emperor, 
223 

Transmigration of sonls, doctrine of, 
; of the ancients, ii. 1^^ 
Trayelling, increased hiciliues for, 
^ of the Homans, i. 234 


T ALEEIAH, his peweeutiow m 
the Christians, i* 454 
Valerius Maximus, his mode of 
teaching, L 174 ' 

Vandal^ their oonqu^ of Afto,'l* 
150 ^ ■ 

Varro, his conception of the Itoty, 
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i. 163. On popular religious be- 

4 mi 

©fibdi of tit© Greek ‘worsinp 
of, on the condition of women, ii 

■\ "espasian, his dying jest, i. 269. 
^Effect of his frugality on the 
I habits of the Eomans, 292, 
.Miracle attributed to him, Z4t7* 
c;His treatment of philosophers, 
| 448 , mU 

¥1 ice, Mandevxlle’s theory of the 
^ origin of, i. 7. And that ‘ private 
vices were public benefits,* 7. 
^¥i6ws of tbe Utilitarians as to, 
I 4 S. The degrees of virtue and 
vHce do not correspond to the 
de^grees of utility, or the reverse, 
40W42. The suffering caused by 
vivce not proportioned to its crimi- 
mality, 67-59. Plato’s^ ethical 
tt^eoiy of virtue and vice, 179. 
Gr& 9 te*s suminary of this theory, 
17 / 9 , note. Conception of the 
fincients of sin, 195. Mora«l effi.** 
c’mcy of the Christian sense of 
Ftin, ii. 3, 4 ^ 

Vi’xgil, his conception of the Deity, 
i. 163. His epicurean sentiment, 
193, note. On suicide, 213. ^ His 
i int^est in animal life, ii. 165 
^ Virginity, how regarded by tbe 
I Greeks,!. 105. JEscbylus’ prayer 
'"to Athene, 106. Bees and fire 
5 emblems of virginity, 108, note, 
Beason why the ancient Jews at- 
*tached a certain stigma to vir- 
i ginity, 109. Views of Essenes, 

^ 

*’^Virgins, Vestal, sanctity and gifts 
attributed to the, i. 106, 107, and 
note. Executions of, 407, and 
\ note, Beasons for burying them 
^ alive, ii. 41. How regarded by 
itbe Bomans, 297 

, Vi. rtue, Hume’s theory of the crite- 
1 don, essential element, and object 
o;'^, i. 4 Motive to virtue ao- 


m 

carding to the doctrine which 
bases morals upon experience, 6. 
MandeviUe’s the lowest and 
most repulsive form of this 
theory, 6, 7. Views of the essence 
and origin of virtue adopted hy 
the school of Utilitarians, 7-9. 
Views of the Utilitariaim of, 1 2. 
Association of ideas in which 
virtue becomes the supreme object 
of our affections, 27. Impossi- 
bility of virtue bringing pleases if 
practisedonly withthatend, 35, 36. 
The utility of virtue not denied 
by intuitive moralists, 39. The 
degrees of virtue and vice do not 
correspond to the degrees of 
utility, or the reverse, 53. The 
rewards and punishments of con 
science, 59, 60. The self-compla- 
cency of virtuous men, 64, 65, and 
note. The motive to virtue, ac- 
cording to Shaftesbury and Henry 
More, 76. Analogies of beauty 
and virtue, 77. Their difference, 

78. Diversities existing in our 
judgments of virtue and beauty, 

79 , 80. Virtues to which we can 
and cannot apply the term beauti- 
ful, 82. The standard, though 
not the essence, of virtue, deter- 
mined by the condition of society, 
109. Summary of the relations 
of virtue to public and private 
interest, 117. Emphasis with 
which the utility of virtue was 
dwelt upon by Aristotle, 124. 
Growth of the gentler virtues, 
132. Porms of the virtue of 
truth, industrial, political, and 
philosophical, 137. Each stage 
of civilisation is specially ap- 
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iToines and laws, 341-344. 
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363. AboU'timi of eompulaeiy 
maniag^ 363. Condemnation 
of mixed marriages, 353, 364. 
Education of women, 356. Bela- 
tion of Christianity to the female 
virtues, 358. Comparison of male 
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